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Offiob  op  Indian  Afpaibs, 
Washington^  2>.  0.,  September  30j  1899. 
Sib  :  The  Sixty-eighth  Annual  Export  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Afifairs 
is  respectfnlly  submitted. 

APPEOPRIATIONS. 

The  aggregate  of  appropriations  on  account  of  the  Indian  service 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  is  $7,678,863.19.  Of  this 
$7,504,775.81  is  appropriated  by  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
^^rrent  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  for 
fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  and  $174,087.38 
by  various  other  acts.  The  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1899  was  $8,237,675.44,  which  is  $558,812.25  more  than  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  different  objects  of  appropriation  for  the  two  years  are  shown 
by  the  following  table: 

Appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  years  1899  and  1900, 


1899. 


1900. 


Current  and  oontinffent  expense* . . . 

FnllUling  tieaty  stipalations 

HiHcellaneoiia  sapports,  gratoitiet. 

Ineideotal  expenses 

Support  of  schools 

MIsoellaneons 

Interest  on  Chickasaw  fbnds 

Payment  for  lands , 


$782,840.00 

3,250,399.90 

664, 125. 00 

80,000.00 

2.638,390.00 

263, 400. 00 

558,520.54 


$811,440.00 

2,665,600.81 

682,125.00 

80, 900. 00 

2,930,080.00 

354, 117. 38 


148. 600. 00 


Total. 


8,237,675.44  i    7,678,863.19 
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The  difference  is  accounted  for  as  follows: 

Decrease: 

Fulfilling  treaty  Btipulatione $584,799.09 

Interest  on  Chickasaw  fnnds 558, 520. 54 

Total  decrease 1,143,319.63 

Increase: 

Cnrrent  and  contingent  expenses $28, 600. 00 

Miscellaneons  supports,  gratnities 18, 000. 00 

Incidental  expenses 900. 00 

Support  of  schools 297,690.00 

Miscellaneous 90,717.38 

Payment  for  lands 148,600.00 

584,507.38 

Net  decrease 558,812.25 


EDUCATION. 

The  first  appropriation  for  Indian  education  made  by  the  Continental 
Congress  was  $500  for  an  Indian  pupil  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1775. 
In  1819  Congress  appropriated  $10,000  for  Indian  education,  and 
September  3, 1819,  invited  <^  associations  or  individuals  who  are  already 
engaged  in  educating  the  Indians  and  who  may  desire  the  cooperation 
of  the  Government,"  to  report  to  the  Department  of  War,  then  having 
charge  of  Indians.  This  was  the  first  direct  appropriation  of  public 
moneys  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  treaty  agreement  providing  any  form  of  education  was  with 
the  Oneida,  Tuscarora,  and  Stockbridge  Indians  on  December  2, 1794; 
this  was  followed  with  a  second  made  with  the  Kaskaskias,  August  13, 
1803,  wherein  the  United  States  promised  to  give  annually  for  seven  years 
$100  toward  the  support  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  who,  besides  his 
priestly  duties,  was  to  'instruct  as  many  of  the  children  as  possible  in 
the  rudiments  of  literature."  This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  system 
of  governmental  aid  to  these  schools.  The  treaties,  however,  of  the 
next  fifteen  years  make  no  mention  of  education. 

On  January  15, 1820,  John  C.  Calhoun  reported  to  the  House  that  no  I 
part  of  the  $10,000  appropriat<ed  on  September  3, 1819,  had  been  applied,  j 
Such  educational  work  as  had  been  given  to  the  Indians  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  religious  associations.    He  says: 

Although  partial  advances  may  be  made  under  the  present  system  to  civilize  the 
ludians,  I  am  of  opinion  that  antil  there  is  a  radical  change  in  the  system  any  efforts 
which  may  be  made^  must  fall  short  of  complete  success.  They  must  be  gradually 
brought  under  our  authority  and  laws,  or  they  will  insensibly  waste  away  in  vice 
and  misery.  [  It  is  impossible  with  their  customs  that  they  should  exist  as  independ- 
ent communities  in  the  midst  of  civilized  society. )  They  are  not  an  independent 
people  (I  speak  of  these  surrounded  by  our  population)  nor  ought  they  to  be  so  con- 
sidered. They  should  be  taken  under  our  guardianship ;  our  opinions  and  not  theirs 
ought  to  prevail  in  measures  intended  for  their  civilization  and  happiness.  A  system 
less  vigorous  may  protract  but  can  not  arrest  their  fate. 
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It  thus  appears  that  he  saw  even  at  this  early  date  the  necessity  for 
the  Government  itself  undertaking  and  carrying  out  under  its  own 
auspices  the  work  of  educating  the  Indians  committed  to  its  charge. 

From  this  date  until  July  16, 1870,  when  $100,000  were  appropriated 
for  Indian  schools,  this  great  civilizing  agency  was  conducted  by  vari- 
ous churches  and  associs^tions  through  their  missionary  agents.  That 
they  did  good  work  goes  without  saying,  as  these  godly  people  had  the 
welfare  of  the  Indian  at  heart,  but  results  have  since  indicated  that 
such  a  system  was  not  adequate  for  producing  lasting  effects.  This  was 
recognized  by  Congress  in  1870,  when,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
already  over -taxed  religious  people,  the  present  system  was  begun  by 
appropriating  $100,000  for  this  purpose,  and  repealing  the  old  law  of 
March  3,  1819.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  strictly  Government 
schools;  day  schools  first,  followed  by  boarding  institutions.  In  1878 
the  Indian  department  al.  Hampton  was  organized,  and  the  next  year 
the  great  training  school  at  Carlisle  established.  From  this  time  on 
there  has  been  a  steady  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  Indian  educa- 
tion, both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  liberal  appro- 
priations made  each  year. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Indian  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
1872  the  then  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  stated  that  <<  The  west- 
ward course  of  population  is  neither  denied  nor  delayed  for  the  sake  of 
all  the  Indians  that  ever  called  this  country  their  home;  they  must 
yield  or  perish.'^  In  pursuance  of  this  law  of  destiny  the  Indian  was 
forced  to  3del4  as  the  borders  of  civilization  and  progress  were  pushed 
further  and  further  Westward  until  they  have  finally  encompassed 
every  tribe  and  surrounded  it  with  the  powerful  evidences  of  the 
foremost  civilization  of  the  world.  Once  the  proud  possessor  of  this 
boundless  territory,  the  Indian  has  been  forced  to  yield  rather  than 
miserably  perish.  As  his  power  and  forces  of  resistance  decreased 
those  of  his  former  adversaries  increased.  Recognizing  his  just  claims 
to  consideration,  he  has  been  taken  under  the  protecting  influences  of 
the  Government,  and  while  in  many  cases  confined  upon  diminished 
areas,  support  and  subsistence  have  been  allowed  in  lieu  of  that  which 
the  wild  fertile  fields  of  the  past  gave  him  for  the  mere  asking,  but 
now  he  must  follow  the  unchangeable  decree  of  life  and  learn  to  labor 
for  that  which  formerly  came  without  eflbrt.  It  was  not  a  mere  senti- 
mental policy  which  actuated  the  Government  in  furnishing  supplies 
and  subsistence  to  these  peoples,  but  it  was  simply  a  recognition  of 
the  justice  of  their  claims  to  be  given  a  support  by  those  who  had 
taken  from  them  their  means  of  existence.  Such  a  policy,  however,  is 
not  a  perpetual  one,  for,  continued  too  long,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
pauperize  a  race  capable  of  receiving  and  appropriating  the  benefits  of 
civilization.  In  consequence  of  this,  under  liberal  appropriations, 
schools  have  been  organized  where  Indian  pupils  may  be  trained 
through  heart,  head,  and  hand  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  which  is 
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the  privilege  of  every  person  in  this  country.  The  educational  system 
is  therefore  a  broad  and  comprehensive  one,  and  includes  not  only  that 
which  is  taught  the  white  boy  and  girl  in  our  public  schools,  but  also 
that  which  they  learn  at  the  fireside  and  in  Christian  homes.  Their 
thoughts  are  turned  from  the  tepee,  the  chase,  and  the  barbaric  ease  of 
a  savage  life,  when  they  would 

"  Wallow  naked  in  December  snow 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  sammer's  heat'' 

to  the  practical  realities  of  their  present  condition,  and  the  manifest 
advantage  of  the  white  man's  manners,  customs,  and  habits. 

However  desirable,  it  does  not  as  yet  seem  practicable,  in  this  gen- 
eration at  least,  to  segregate  the  great  body  of  Indians  and  distribute 
them  throughout  the  country.  Hence  conditions  have  necessarily  fixed 
and  limited  an  educational  policy  for  their  benefit. 

This  policy,  by  force  of  circumstances,  is  based  upon  the  well-known 
inferiority  of  the  great  mass  of  Indians  in  religion,  intelligence,  morals, 
and  home  life.  Their  theory  and  practice  of  existence  has  been  antag- 
onistic to  that  of  the  more  fortunate  whites,  who  have  behind  them 
long  ages  of  slow  and  successful  progress  and  struggle  foi.*  supremacy.^ 
Originally  kind-hearted,  contact  with  the  European  strangers  who 
landed  on  the  shores  of  his  country,  and  were  themselves  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  superstitions  of  the  Dark  Ages,  did  not  tend  to  impress 
him  with  any  very  great  love  for  those  who  introduced  themselves  for 
purposes  of  their  own  aggrandizement;  nor  has  the  attitude  of  his  con- 
querors for  many  years  since  given  him  a  different  conception  of  them. 
Naturally  filled  with  a  love  of  his  country  and  its  vast  hunting  grounds, 
he  has  seen  them  gradually  slipping  from  his  grasp  and  becoming  the 
abiding  place  of  those  whom  he  at  first  welcomed  to  his  shores.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  these  years  of  appropriation  and  oppression,  earnest 
men  and  women  have  held  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  Indians'  right  to 
existence,  a  home,  and  final  absorption  into  the  body  politic  of  their 
country.  To  the  superficial  observer  and  harsh  critic  the  task  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  rights  of  citizenship  has  seemed  hopeless  as  well 
as  farcical,  but  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years  under  the  present 
educational  plan  has  fully  demonstrated  that  the  Indians  possess  as  a 
race  those  germs  of  intelligence,  morality,  and  domesticity  which  by 
careful  nurture  can  and  have  developed  in  thousands  of  instances  results 
as  excellent  as  those  displayed  in  their  white  neighbors. 

It  is  a  wonderful  work  in  which  the  Government  is  engaged,  and  a 
visit  to  the  schools  will  astonish  the  most  unsympathetic.  On  the  res- 
ervation will  be  seen  the  half-naked,  often  filthy  and  vermin-infected, 
children  brought  in  from  the  camps  and  placed  in  the  little  day  schools 
to  receive  there  their  first  instruction  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
maxim  ^<  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness."  Filled  with  superstitions, 
and  rebellious,  wild,  and  intractable,  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  the 
work  of  regeneration  begins,  to  be  continued  on  through  the  reserva- 
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tion  boarding  school,  and  farther,  if  they  have  the  mental  capacity  and 
mannal  aptitude,  into  a  nonreservatiou  training  school,  where  some 
nsefal  trade  is  taught  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  equipped  to 
enter  the  struggle  for  existence  under  new  conditions.  The  hope  of  the 
Indian  race  lies  in  taking  the  child  at  the  tender  age  of  four  or  five 
years,  before  the  trend  of  his  mind  has  become  fixed  in  ancient  molds 
or  bent  by  the  whims  of  his  parents,  and  guiding  it  into  the  proper 
channel.  Children  who  have  been  thus  early  placed  under  the  influ- 
ences of  the  schools  show  a  percentage  of  success  equal  to,  or  greater 
than,  that  which  attends  the  public  schools  of  any  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world  which  draw  their  material  from  the  slums.  A  greater  per- 
centage of  the  latter  sink  back  into  the  degradation  of  their  parents  and 
revert  to  the  life  from  which  they  were  taken  than  do  the  Indian  boys 
and  girls  who  have  received  proper  training  in  Indian  schools.  The 
educated  child  of  the  average  Indian  reservation  has  no  severer  or 
harder  lot  when  he  returns  to  his  old  home  than  does  his  white  brother 
of  the  city  slums.  It  is  sometimes  stated  in  the  public  prints,  and  by 
those  who  should  be  better  informed,  that  the  present  method  of  edu- 
cating the  Indian  is  a  failure,  because,  in  many  instances,  the  pupils, 
after  receiving  the  advantages  of  a  Government  school  and  living  for 
years  in  its  moral  associations,  return  home,  take  up  the  blanket  and 
relapse  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  parents.  This  may 
sometimes  be  true,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  vast  numbers  of  white  chil- 
dren who  have  attended  the  public  schools  and  been  surrounded  with 
the  refining  influences  of  Christian  churches  and  happy  homes,  take  up 
a  life  of  vice  and  degradation.  But  no  one  will  honestly  contend  that, 
because  such  is  the  fact,  the  State  should  abandon  its  splendid  system 
of  schools  or  fail  to  give  the  children  a  good  common  school-education. 

The  statistics  of  educated  Indian  children  in  after  life  will,  so  far  as 
the  records  and  experience  of  this  office  disclose,  bear  favorable  com- 
jiarison  with  those  of  the  whites. 

While  the  Indian  educational  system  appears  to  meet  admirably  the 
conditions  requisite  for  success,  it  is  not  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  More 
schools  must  be  built,  methods  systematized,  indiviilual  traits  studied, 
and  subsequent  environment  considered  in  the  adaptation  of  the  lines 
of  studies  pursued  by  the  pupil  while  at  school. 

At  present  the  principal  objection  to  Indian  education  lies  not  in  the 
system  itself,  but  in  the  fact  that  adequate  provisions  can  not  at  all 
times  be  made  for  the  future  of  the  student.  It  is  admitted  that  great 
hardships  are  undergone  by  the  young  Indian  who,  having  received  a 
good  common-school  education  and  a  trade,  returns,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  to  a  bleak  and  cheerless  reservation,  there  to  be  surrounded 
by  old  customs,  manners,  and  other  evidences  of  a  life  he  has  been 
taught  to  leave  behind  him.  These,  however,  are  unavoidable  condi- 
ditions  which  only  time,  the  gradual  djdng  out  of  the  conservative 
element,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  reservation  system  can  obviate. 
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Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  many  are  making  comfortable  homes 
for  themselves  and  living  upon  and  cultivating  lands  in  severalty. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Congress  many  of  the  arid,  cheerless,  and 
desert  regions  of  the  reservations  are  being  converted  into  cultivable 
tracts  of  land  by  the  inauguration  of  irrigation  schemes,  and  upon  such 
tracts  these  Indian  boys  and  girls  may  find  for  themselves  comfortable 
homes  and  a  living.  The  advantage  and  necessity  of  taking  their  lands 
in  severalty  is  impressed  upon  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  to  which  end 
their  training  must  necessarily  tend.  The  dignity  of  labor  and  the 
necessity  for  exertion  upon  their  part  is  an  essential  i^art  of  their  edu- 
cation. All  Government  schools  are  industrial  in  thatone-half  of  each 
day  is  devoted  to  those  pursuits  which  it  is  expected  the  pupils  wiU 
follow  when  they  return  home.  These  years  of  training  are  not  easily 
shaken  off,  and  much  of  it  under  the  most  adverse  conditions  clings  to 
the  pupils,  having  an  unconscious  effect  upon  the  Mends  and  relatives 
with  whom  they  are  thrown  in  contact.  The  leaven  thus  introduced 
evidences  itself  in  a  slow  but  gradual  elevation  in  those  tribes  strug- 
gling for  advancement  and  enlightenment. 

THE  RESERVATION   IN   RELATION   TO  EDUCATION. 

The  reservation  system  of  the  United  States  was  the  necessary  out- 
come of  conditions  prevailing  between  the  whites  and  Indians  in  the 
settlement  and  development  of  the  country.  The  Government  was 
forced  to  deal  with  large  bands  of  Indians  who  were  gradually  driven 
back  as  the  borders  of  civilization  were  extended,  while  the  busy  hum 
of  industry  began  to  be  heard  where  all  had  been  stillness  under  the 
o^Nuership  of  this  people.  Angry  and  revengeful,  their  predatory 
attacks  were  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  settlers;  therefore 
two  alternatives  presented  themselves — extermination  or  absolute  con- 
trol. Humanitarian  principles  prevailed,  and  the  latter  was  accepted. 
Hence  as  a  matter  of  military  and  commercial  necessity  the  Indians 
were  placexl  upon  tracts  of  land  reserved  and  set  apart  for  their  benefit, 
where  they  could  be  at  all  times  under  proper  and  efficient  surveil- 
lance. Deprived  in  course  of  time  of  the  game  ui>on  which  they  had 
formerly  subsisted,  the  Government  gave  freely  for  their  support. 
Such  assistance  was  not  intended  as  a  perpetual  mortgage  upon  their 
own  exertions,  but  just  so  soon  as  the  tribes  ceased  to  be  formidablt^  it 
was  and  is  the  policy  that  they  must  begin  to  rely  upon  their  own 
labors,  being  forced  to  understand  that  those  who  eat  must  also  work. 
The  reservation  was  not  intended  as  a  place  where  these  savages  could 
be  merely  disarmed,  nor  to  surround  them  with  a  wall  to  be  built  each 
year  higher  and  higher  by  their  own  pauperism  nud  idleness,  forever  to 
debar  them  from  active  participation  in  the  duties  of  life  and  citizen- 
ship; nor  were  they  to  be  permitted  to  wander  as  vagabonds,  gypsy- 
like, over  the  country,  a  nuisance  to  the  people  and  themselves, 
dependent  upon  public  charity.  Fitted  neither  by  heredity  nor  t-duca- 
tion  to  be  the  architects  of  their  own  destiny  through  Jibe  medium  of 
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manaa]  labor,  as  all  such  people  mast  be,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  placed  upon  these  reservations,  not  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing or  re-forming  the  gnarled  and  knotted  character  of  the  old  Indian 
seasoned  by  generations  of  warfore  and  antagonism,  but  to  prevent 
him  from  interfering  while  the  Government  could  secure  the  necessary 
time  to  mold  the  individualism  of  his  childrt^n  under  the  enlightened 
influence  of  schools  established  for  their  benefit. 

When  this  result  has  been  accomplished  the  necessity  for  Indian 
reservations  will  cease.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  education  of 
the  present  generation  of  youug  Indians  shall  be  along  this  line,  which 
will  prepare  them  to  take  and  properly  appreciate  their  share  of  the 
common  land  belonging  to  themselves  and  parents  when  the  same  is 
allotted  in  severalty.  This  being  the  goal,  the  danger  in  the  system 
lies  in  its  being  delayed  too  long.  While  it  is  true  the  best  and  most 
permanent  results  are  only  looked  for  from  the  education  of  the  young, 
yet  the  older  ones  can  not  be  neglected,  so  the  gospel  of  work  is 
preached  to  parents  as  well  as  to  their  children. 

The  purpose  of  many  large  nonreservation  schools,  such  as  Carlisle, 
Phcenix,  Haskell,  and  others,  is  through  the  outing  system  to  train 
the  boys  in  farming,  stock  raising,  and  other  kindred  industries,  while 
the  girls  receive  practical  instruction  in  dairying,  cooking,  housewifery, 
etc.,  in  order  that  they  may  find  permanent  homes  among  farmers  and 
others  in  civilized  communities.  Where  remunerative  positions  can  be 
obtained  in  such  places  the  authorities  of  the  school  ofier  every  induce- 
ment to  these  bright  boys  and  girls  to  remain  away  from  the  reser- 
vation and  make  their  homes  where  they  will  be  surrounded  by  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  life  which  they  should  lead.  If  they 
persist,  however,  in  desiring  to  return  to  their  old  homes,  or  it  seems 
imiK>S8ible  to  secure  permanent  employment,  the  training  which  they 
have  received  among  these  honest  farmers  and  at  the  firesides  of  rural 
homes  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  when  they  get  back  among  their 
own  people. 

The  entire  educational  system  of  the  Indian  Office  is  therefore  predi- 
cated upon  the  final  abolishment  of  the  anomalous  Indian  reservation 
system. 

Wherever  there  is  a  small  Indian  reservation  with  scanty  population 
an  efiTort  is  made  to  combine  its  business  and  educational  features 
under  the  superintendent  of  the  school  located  on  the  same.  Congress 
in  1894  recognized  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  Indians  by  coordinating 
these  features  of  the  reservation  by  providing  in  each  appropriation 
act  since  that  time — 

That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  may  devolve  the  daties  of  any  Indian  agency  upon  the  superintendent 
of  the  Indian  training  school  located  at  such  agency,  whenever  in  his  judgment 
such  snperintendent  can  properly  perform  the  duties  of  such  agency.  And  the 
•uperintendent  upon  whom  saoh  duties  devolve  shaU  give  bond  as  other  Indian 
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In  pursuance  of  such  authority  a  number  of  reservations  have  been 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  bonded  school  superintendent,  and  in 
every  case  the  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  this  oflBce. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  such  a  reservation  is  less,  in  that  the  prin- 
cipal school  and  agency  employees  are  combined,  while  the  resultant 
benefit  to  the  school  and  other  educational  interests  of  the  reservation 
are  greater.  This  course  of  action,  however  desirable,  can  only  be 
undertaken  and  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  at  those  agencies 
where  conditions  are  favorable,  there  being  at  the  present  time  many 
which  now,  and  will  for  some  time  in  the  future,  require  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  agent  and  the  continuance  of  the  present  system. 

VARIETIES  OF  INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Indian  education  is  administered  through  the  medium  of  uonreserva- 
tion  boarding  schools,  reservation  boarding  schools,  reservation  day 
schools,  independent  day  schools,  State  and  territorial  public  schools, 
contract  boarding  and  day  schools,  and  mission  schools.  The  first 
four  classes  are  strictly  Government  schools,  in  which  the  Government 
has  absolute  control  as  to  plants,  methods,  subsistence,  and  manage- 
ment. Supervisory  and  other  necessary  authority  is  maintained  over 
those  public  schools  in  which  contracts  are  made  for  the  education  of 
Indian  pupils.  Denominational  and  other  schools  with  which  agree- 
ments are  made  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  so  many  pupils 
at  a  fixed  rate  per  capita  are  called  '^  contract  schools.''  Mission  schools 
are  conducted  by  various  churches  and  philanthropic  organizations 
upon  or  near  the  different  reservations.  In  all  these  different  classes 
of  schools,  except  those  under  strictly  Qt)vernmental  control,  this  ofiSce 
has  no  authority  to  appoint  teachers  or  other  employees,  but  can  require 
the  dismissal  of  those  who  may  be  morally  or  mentally  ineflacient  for 
undertaking  the  care  of  the  Indian  pupils  committed  to  their  charge. 

NONRESERVATION   SCHOOLS. 

The  largest  schools  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  Indian  youth  are 
located  off  the  Government  reservations.  The  majority  are  supported 
from  special  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  whose  liberality  has 
contributed  to  their  success  to  such  a  degree  that  in  many  instances 
they  have  been  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  literary  and  industrial 
training  of  the  children  committed  to  their  care.  There  were  conducted 
during  the  past  year  twenty-five  schools  of  this  class,  which  number 
remains  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  by  reason  of  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Clontarf  school,  Minnesota,  and  the  establishment  of  one  at  Eapid 
City,  S.  Dak.  The  energy  and  cooperation  of  superintendents  and 
agents  have  resulted  in  a  gratifying  increase  of  705  in  enrollment 
and  G57  in  average  attendance  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

In  filling  these  schools  it  has  been  deemed  a  wise  policy  to  do  so,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  transfers  from  the  reservation  boarding  and  day 
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schools.  WbeD  pupils  have  completed  the  carriculom  of  these  instita- 
tionB  and  are  deemed  worthy  of  further  advaucement,  trausfers  are 
effected  to  the  larger  and  better-equipped  ones,  so  that  they  may  be 
better  fitted  to  cope  with  the  conditions  of  their  future  life.  But  under 
the  operation  of  the  law  requiring  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guard* 
ians,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  steeped  in  ignorance  and  hostile 
to  schools,  such  advantages  can  not  be  given  to  all  the  deserving  ones. 
It  sometimes  occurs  that  there  are  bright  boys  and  girls  in  the  camps 
and  at  the  day  schools  who  can  advantageously  be  transferred  at  an 
early  age  to  this  class  of  schools,  and  under  such  conditions  attend- 
ance upon  the  reservation  school  is  not  insisted  upon.  The  course  of 
instruction  in  nonreservation  schools  is  adapted,  so  far  as  the  same  can 
be,  to  the  future  environment  of  the  pupil  if  he  elects  to  return  to  his 
old  home.  As  it  is  not  believed  to  be  the  province  of  the  state  to  give 
its  future  citizens  an  elaborate  professional  or  industrial  training,  there- 
fore industrial  and  intellectual  education  are  so  coordinated  that  when 
the  boy  or  girl  leaves  school  he  or  she  is  equipped  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  The  Government  lays  the  foundation  and  the  pupil  must 
thereafter  build  his  own  structure.  If  his  talents  are  in  the  direction 
of  a  business  or  professional  career,  he  will  find  that  his  school  course 
has  been  of  unparalleled  benefit  to  him. 

The  normal  training  received  by  pupils  in  the  larger  schools^  such 
as  Carlisle,  Haskell,  Phoenix,  and  others,  has  given  to  the,  service  a 
number  of  bright  and  proficient  teachers;  however,  pupils  are  given 
to  understand  that  after  the  Government  has  given  them  an  educa- 
tion it  has  performed  its  obligation  and  will  only  provide  places  and 
salaries  in  its  service  for  those  of  exceptional  merit.  All  instruc- 
tion is  of  that  character  which  is  opposed  to  paternalism,  with  its  per- 
petual care,  guardianship,  and  maintenance.  The  establishment  of  a 
manual-training  department  at  Phoenix  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
will  be  of  vast  advantage  to  the  service  and,  if  the  results  are  equal 
to  the  expectations  of  this  office,  the  plan  will  be  followed  in  other 
schools. 

The  present  number  of  nonreservation  schools  is  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  service,  but  they  should  be  enlarged  in 
some  cases  and  better  equipped  in  others. 

The  location,  date  of  opening,  number  of  employees,  capacity,  enroll- 
ment, and  average  attendance  of  the  nonreservation  schools  are  shown 
iu  the  following  table. 
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Tablb  No.  1. — Location,  average  attendance,  capacity,  etc.,  of  nonreeervation  training 
eohooU  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1899, 


Location  of  school. 


Date  of  open- 
ins. 


Number 

of  em- 

ployeee.1 


Capacity. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Averase 
attend- 
ance. 


Carlisle,  Pa 

Chemawa,Oreg 

ChiloooaOkla 

Genoa,  ITebr 

Albaqnerqne,  N.  Mez 

Haskell  Institnte,  Kansas . 

Grand  Jonotion,  Colo 

Santa  Fe,N.Mex 

Fort  Moiaye,  ArlE 

Carson,  Key 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

PhcBnix,Ari2 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont 

PerTi8,Cal 

Flandrean,  S.  Dak 

Pipestone,  Minn 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 

Tomah.Wi8 

Wittenberg,  Wis.' 

Greenyille,Cal.> 

Morris,  Minn.* 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak 

Fort  Bidwell,  Cal 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak 


Noy.  1,1879 
Feb.  25.1880 
Jan.  15,1884 
Feb.  20,1884 
Aug.  — ,  1884 
Sept.    1,1884 

.1886 

Oct    —,1890 

do 

Deo.  —,1890 
Feb.  —,1891 
Sept  — ,  1891 
Mar.  — ,  1892 
Dec.  27.1892 
Jan.  9, 1893 
Mar.  7,1893 
Feb.  —,1898 
Jan.  3, 1893 
Jan.  19,1893 
Auff.  24, 1895 
Sept  25, 1895 
Apr.  8,1897 
Mar.  —,1898 
Apr.  4,1898 
Sept  1.1898 


S950 
850 
350 
300 
250 
600 
170 
250 
150 
150 
150 
600 
800 
250 
150 
200 
100 
300 
125 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


976 
886 
386 
311 
821 
659 
166 
292 
163 
186 
154 
706 
370 
305 
209 
236 
119 
267 
158 
HI 
71 
134 
85 
59 
50 


878 
353 
334 
289 
304 
541 
146 
257 
158 
145 
132 
624 
824 
261 
186 
205 
104 
215 
136 
99 
48 
118 
65 
50 
87 


Total. 


582 


6,295 


6,880 


6,004 


1  Excluding  those  reoeiying  $260  and  less  per  annum.  *  1,500  with  oating  system. 

'Previously  a  contract  schooL 

All  these  schools  are  specifically  appropriated  for  by  Congress  excepting  Fort  Lewis,  Fort  Shaw, 
Wittenberg.  GreenylUe,  and  Fort ^lawell. 

RESERVATION  BOARDING   SCHOOLS. 

As  a  factor  in  the  educational  development  of  the  Indian  the  board- 
ing school  located  on  the  reservation  and  in  the  Indian  country  is  of 
incalculable  value.  Surrounded  by  the  popul  ation  from  which  its  school- 
rooms, shops,  and  dormitories  are  filled,  it  presents  daily  object  lessons 
to  the  older  element  and  forms  a  stepping-stone  from  camp  conditions 
to  home  life.  Within  its  walls  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  the  charms 
and  advantages  of  civilization,  presented  ideals  for  emulation,  and  a 
desire  awakened  for  a  more  moral  and  profitable  existence. 

Wherever  conditions  warrant  children  are  first  taken  into  the  day 
schools  and  then  continued  in  the  boarding  schools,  although  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  their  enrollment  in  the  latter  is  directly  from  the 
camps. 

While  the  industrial  training  is  not  so  varied  as  in  the  larger  nonres- 
ervation  schools,  yet  it  is  of  such  a  character  as  will  tend  to  place  the 
Indian  boy  on  a  level  with  his  white  neighbor  of  the  same  age.  There- 
fore industries  suitable  to  the  reservation  are  taught  the  boys,  while 
the  girls  are  trained  to  the  domestic  arts  which  will  enable  them  to 
bring  comfort  and  happiness  to  their  future  homes. 

There  are  76  of  these  institutions,  varying  in  character  from  the 
small  one  of  30  or  40  pupils  to  the  larger  schools  where  200  pupils  are 
brought  together.    Experience  has    demonstrated   that   reservation 
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schools  should  rarely  exceed  150  pupils,  as  in  much  larger  institutions 
something  of  the  home  life  and  individual  treatment  must  be  sacrificed. 
The  following  table  will  give  brief  statistics  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment reservation  boarding  schools: 

Table  No.  2. — Location,  date  of  opening,  oapaoiiy,  mrollment,  and  average  attendance 
of  Government  reservation  boarding  sckooU, 


Location. 


Da*«  of  open- 
ing. 


Capaoity. 


Arixon*: 

Colorado  River 

KeamaCaayflB 

Kan^jo 

Pima 

San  Carlo* 

Fort  Apache 

CaUfomia: 

Fort  Ynma 

Hoopa  Valley 

Bound  Valley 

Idaho: 

Fort  Hall 

Fort  Lapwai 

Lemhi 

Indian  Territory: 

Quapaw , 

Senooa,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte. , 
Iowa: 

Sao  and  Fox 


Mar. 

Dec. 
Sept. 
Oct 
Feb. 

Apr. 
Jan. 
Anjf. 


Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 
Jane 


—.1879 
—.1887 
25,1881 
—.1881 
—.1880 
—,1894 

—.1884 
21,1893 
15,1881 

— ,1874 
—.1888 
—.1885 

—,1872 
—.1872 


Oct    —.1898 


Kiokapoo 

Pottawatomie 

Great  Nemaha 

Minneeota: 

Leech  Lake 

Pine  Point 

IUmI  Lake 

White  Earth 

Wild  Bice  River 

Montana: 

Blackfeet 

Crow 

Fort  Belknap , 

Fort  Peck 

Kebraaka: 

Omaha 

Kovada: 

PvramidLake 

western  Shoshone 

Hew  Mexico: 

Meacalero 

ZoAi-Pneblo 

Korth  Carolina : 

Baatem  Cherokee 

North  Dakota: 

FortTotten 

Standing  Rock,  Agency 

Standing  Bock,  Agricaltoral. 

Standing  Book,  Grand  River. 
Oldahoma: 

Absentee  Shawnee 

Arapahoe 

Cheyenne 

Cantonment 

Fort  Sill 

Kaw 

Oaage 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Ponca 

Bainv  Moontam 

Bed  Moon 

Bivendde  (Wiohita) 

Sac  and  Fox 

8eg«r 


Oct 


Nov. 
Mar. 
Nov. 

Mtf. 

Jan. 
Oct 
Aug. 
Ang. 


Apr. 

Nov. 
Feb. 

Apr. 
Nov. 


—.1871 
—,1873 
-,1871 

—,1887 
—,1892 
—.1877 
—,1871 
—.1892 


-.1884 
— ,1891 
-,1881 

—,1881 
—.1874 


11,1893 

—,1884 
—,1896 


Jan.     1,1893 


May 

No^. 

May 
Deo. 

Miiy 
Aug. 
Dec 
Feb. 
Oct 

Jan. 
Sept 
Feb. 
Sept. 


-,1874 
—,1877 
—.1878 
20,1893 

—.1872 
— ,  1872 
—,1879 
4,1899 
-,1891 
—,1889 
— , 1874 
—,1876 
—,1865 
—,1883 
-.1898 
-,1898 
-.1871 


Jan.  11,1893 

>  This  school  also  has  4  day  pnplls. 


100 
100 
120 
150 
100 
65 

175 

200 

70 

150 
175 
40 

90 
180 

80 

60 
80 
40 

50 
75 
50 
40 
60 

150 
150 
100 
200 

75 
100 

120 
50 

100 
60 


850 
150 
100 
100 

75 
150 
150 
100 
125 

50 
175 

75 
125 
125 
150 

75 
150 
100 
125 


102 
100 
125 
198 
106 
74 

165 

214 

75 

185 
60 
81 

106 
145 

49 

49 
88 
45 

66 
103 
52 
50 
114 

142 
145 
114 
192 


74 
52 

110 
73 

191 

310 
188 
144 
118 

97 
129 
162 

79 
116 

41 
144 

99 
129 
105 

93 

52 

99 
103 
128 


97 
78 
77 
177 
101 
71 

145 
168 
50 

137 
58 
29 

94 
120 

30 

86 
81 
39 

•45 
70 
HO 
45 
96 

108 
138 
87 
149 

79 
70 

68 
50 

107 
44 

169 

273 
144 
128 
110 

86 
116 
149 
76 
108 
40 
134 
70 
126 
90 
85 
42 
92 
73 
106 
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Table  No.  2. — Location  ^  date  of  opening,  capacity,' enrollment  y  and  average  attendance 
of  Government  reservation  boarding  schools — Continued. 


Location. 


Oreeon: 

Brando  Bonde . . 

Klamath 

SiletB 

Umatilla 

Warm  Springs.. 

Yainaz 

Soath  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  Hirer 


Crow  Creek.  Agency 

Crow  Creek,  Grace  Miasion. 


Hope,  Spring 
Lower  Brul6 
Pine  Ridge.. 

Siaaeton 

Roaebnd..., 
Yankton.... 

Utah: 

Ouray 

Uintah 

Washington : 


ield. 


Puyallap . 
akima. . . 


Yak 
Wisoonsin : 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Qreen  Bay,  Agency  (Men<nnonee) . 

Oneida.......:..... 

Wyoming : 

Shoshone  


Total  . 


Date  of  open- 
ing. 

Capacity. 
100 

EnroU. 
ment 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

Apr.  — ,  1874 

92 

78 

Feb.  —.1874 

125 

122 

82 

Oct.    —,1873 

100 

78 

60 

Jan.  -.1888 

75 

91 

68 

Nov.  —.1897 

175 

146 

118 

Kov.  —,1882 

100 

111 

79 

Apr.    1.1893 

130 

148 

119 

—    -11874 

140 

137 

122 

Feb.     1,1897 

50 

48 

45 

Aug.    1.1895 

60 

55 

46 

Oct.    -.1881 

140 

160 

150 

Dec.  -.1883 

200 

207 

178 

,1873 

130 

119 

83 

Sept  — ,  1897 
Feb.  -.1882 

200 

203 

184 

150 

154 

119 

Apr.  -.1893 

80 

32 

26 

Jan.  —,1881 

100 

81 

57 

Oct    -.1873 

200 

235 

181 

.i8eo 

125 

131 

79 

July  10. 1895 

150 

161 

146 

—.1876 

150 

173 

160 

Mar.  27,1893 

120 

137 

127 

Apr.  —,1879 

150 

146 

130 

8,866  j 


8,881 


7,483 


GK)VERNMBNT  day  SCHOOLS. 

The  little  day  school,  usually  consisting  of  a  recitation  room,  small 
kitchen,  and  teacher's  residence,  located  on  the  reservation  and  in  sight 
of  the  camps,  is  a  center  from  which  the  missionary  spirit  of  a  faithful 
teacher  and  his  wife  may  be  exerted  upon  old  and  young.  The  work 
at  these  schools  is  ^^  on  the  foundation  rather  than  the  superstructure, 
and  if  the  day-school  teacher  lays  well  the  walls  upon  which  the  fair 
temple  of  civilization  is  to  be  erected  others  will  supplement  the  work 
and  in  time  complete  what  is  begun."  Great  interest  is  taken  in  the 
rational  care  and  management  of  the  sick,  in  the  preparation  of  simple 
meals,  in  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  habits  and  dress,  simple  mending 
of  torn  garments,  the  shoeing  of  a  horse,  small  repairs  to  furniture, 
gates,  cultivation  of  the  garden,  and  all  that  multitude  of  little  duties 
which,  added  to  each  other,  are  the  sum  of  the  average  man's  or  woman's 
talents.  The  radius  of  such  a  course  of  instruction  widens  each  year 
as  the  influence  of  the  zealous  teacher  becomes  more  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  little  ones,  who  make  daily  pilgrimages  between  the  smoke- 
filled  tepees  and  the  orderly  school  room. 

There  are  142  of  these  schools,  of  which  50  are  on  the  great  Sioux 
reservations  of  Pine  Eidge  and  Rosebud,  S.  Dak.,  IG  among  the 
Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  and  11  among  the  Mission  Indians  of  southern 
California.  The  latter  are  awakening  to  an  interest  in  education,  and 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  these  ancient  villages  marks  an  epoch 
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in  their  present  life.  The  majority  of  the  Paeblo  schools  are  conducted 
in  rented  bnildings,  as  the  difficulties  attending  the  securing  of  land 
titles  have  deterred  the  office  from  erecting  its  own  buildings.  Several 
new  schools  for  these  people  are  contemplated  early  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

There  are  seven  day  schools  which  are  independent  of  an  agent  or 
bonded  officer.  These  are  conducted  in  rented  buildings  or  those  fur- 
nished by  the  Indians  or  their  friends.  They  are  located  in  isolated 
communities  remote  from  a  United  States  Indian  agent  or  other 
bonded  official.  This  office  furnishes  the  teacher,  books,  etc.,  and 
reports  are  made  direct  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  noonday  luncheon  at  many  day  schools  is  a  great  feature  of 
their  success.  Being  located  in  sparsely  settled  communities,  where 
the  adults  are  in  indigent  circumstances,  a  simple  repast  during  the 
day  adds  to  the  interest  in  the  school  work,  aside  from  the  humanita- 
rian aspect.  The  benefits  of  civilization  and  education  fall  on  the 
unheeding  ears  of  a  hungry  child,  therefore  the  extension  of  the  noon- 
day meal  receives  favorable  consideration  where  conditions  will  warrant 

The  following  table  gives  the  location,  capacity,  enrollment,  and  aver- 
age attendance  of  the  day  schools: 

T^BLK  No.  3. — Location,  capacity ,  enrollment,  and  average  attendance  of  Government 

day  schools  June  30,  1899, 


Location. 


Arizona: 

Hn*Upal— 
Kingman . . . 
Hackberry  . 
Sapai 


Capacity. 


Ka 

BloeCafion. 
Little  Water... 

Oreiba 

Polacco 

Second  Meaa  . . . 
California: 

Baird 

BiePine 

Biabop 

FWlnver  Mills 

Hat  Creek 

Independence 

Mancheater 

Mission,  11  schools. 

Potter  VaUey 

Ukiah 

Upper  Lake 

Michigan : 

Baraga 

BayMllls 

Minneiiota: 

Birch  Cooley 

Montana: 

Tongoe  BiTsr 

Kebranlca: 
Santee — 

Ponca 

Verada: 

Walker  Kiver 

Kew  Mexico: 
Pneblo— 

Aeoma 

Cochiti 


40 
40 
40 

20 
30 
40 
40 
80 
30 
40 
310 
50 
30 
30 

40 
50 

86 

40 


Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

50 

43 

65 

53 

75 

60 

22 

12 

47 

86 

44 

21 

41 

26 

37 

15 

25 

14 

34 

24 

72 

43 

32 

16 

24 

16 

22 

15 

22 

10 

290 

202 

33 

29 

17 

12 

29 

20 

46 

28 

53 

22 

20 

12 

38 

28 

'  30 

18 

37 

31 

88 

20 

30 

16 
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m,  eapacitVj  enrollment,  and  average  at 
day  sohooU  June  SO,  1899— Continned, 


Tablb  No.  3. — LooaHon,  eapaoitVf  enrollment,  and^average  attendance  of  Government 


LooftUon. 


CaiMcity. 


New  Hezioo— Continiied. 
Pueblo— Contiiiued. 

laleto , 

Jemes 

LagiiiiA 

Kunbe 

Pahnate 

Pftr%)e , 

Pionris 

Santo  Clara 

San  Felipe 

Sanlldefonso 

San  Joan 

Santo  Domingo 

Taoa 

Zla , 

North  Dakota: 

Devil*a  Lake,  Tortle  Mountain,  3  sehools. 

Standing  Rook,4  sohoola 

Fort  Bertbold,  a  sohoola 

Oklahoma: 

Kiowa 

Whirlwind 

Sonth  Dakota: 

Cheyenne  Biver,  3  sohoola 

PineBidge.  31  sohoola 

Rosebud,  19  schools 

Utah: 

Shebit 

Washington: 

Colville,  2  schools 

Tnlalip— 

Lammi 

Swinomiah 

Tnlalip 

NeahBay— 

NeahBay 

Qnillehate 

Pnyallup— 

Chehalia 

Jamestown 

Port  Gamble 

Qniniault 

S'kokomiah 

Wiaoonsin: 

Qreen  Bay,  Stoekbridge 

Oneida,  8  sohoola 

La  Pointe,  0  schools 


Total 

Total  number  of  schools . 


60 
40 
40 
30 
80 
20 
15 
30 
80 
40 
60 
30 
40 
85 

140 
135 
120 

30 
20 

72 
,065 
517 

30 


40 
40 
30 

56 
00 

40 
80 
25 
40 
40 

50 

76 

415 


4,966 


Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

53 

2S 

68 

29 

43 

20 

26 

17 

84 

16 

41 

29 

20 

13 

88 

18 

60 

25 

48 

86 

30 

18 

33 

20 

63 

84 

54 

3t 

214 

UO 

157 

122 

141 

95 

20 

U 

27 

21 

79 

69 

920 

704 

542 

454 

51 

32 

79 

29 

45 

17 

44 

30 

29 

20 

63 

40 

46 

25 

15 

10 

24 

21 

20 

18 

15 

11 

27 

9 

57 

26 

73 

35 

884 

2U 

4,951 


•3,281 


142 


1  This  indndes  4  day  pupils  attending  Leech  Lake  boarding  schooL 
INDIANS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  contract  for  the  coeducation  of  Indian  papils  with  whites 
in  the  public  schools  was  dated  July  17, 1890,  and  the  first  year  under 
the  system  exhibited  contracts  with  8  schools  for  the  education  of  91 
pupils,  of  which  number  there  was  an  enrollment  of  7  and  average 
attendance  of  4.  The  present  year  there  were  contracts  with  36  schools 
for  359  pnpils.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  enrolled,  bat  there 
were  only  167  in  attendance,  being  only  51  per  cent  of  the  number  so 
enrolled. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  tabulated  statement  concerning  the  public 
schools  enrolling  Indians  since  1891 : 

Table  No.  4. — Number  of  dUtriet  public  achooUt  shinoiug  number  ofpupiU  oantraoied  for, 
enrollment,  and  average  attendance  from  1891  to  1899, 


Y-r. 

Number 

of 
•ehooU. 

Contnwt 
niiinber 
ofpapila. 

EnroU. 
ment. 

Arerage 
attend- 
ance. 

Rate  per 
cent  of 

ayerace 
attend, 
anceto 
enroll- 
ment. 

IMl 

6 
14 
16 
27 
3« 
45 
38 
31 
36 

01 
212 
268 
259 
487 
658 
884 
840 
850 

7 
100 
212 
204 
310 
413 
316 
314 
326 

4 

106 
123 
101 
102 
204 
195 
177 
167 

UBS 

vm 

58  + 

18M 

50  — 

1886 

60  + 

1896 

71  + 

1887 

62  — 

1896 

57  — 

1889 

51  + 

An  inspection  of  the  above  table  demonstrates  that  after  nine  years' 
trial  the  results  attained  by  these  schools  do  not  seem  commensurate 
with  the  expenditure.  It  was  believed  that  an  allowance  of  $10  per 
capita  per  quarter  for  such  average  attendance  as  could  be  obtained 
would  have  induced  greater  effort  to  secure  these  pupils.  The  great 
difficulty  experienced  by  agents  on  reservations  in  maintaining  a  good 
attendance  seems  emphasized  at  these  schools.  Another  feature  of 
these  contracts  arises  from  the  disinclination  of  the  full  bloods  to  with- 
stand the  not  always  silent  race  prejudice  often  prevailing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  district  schools,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  benefits  are  conferred  upon  the  children  of 
mixed  bloods,  who  are  or  should  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  State 
funds  for  education.  Theoretically  the  placing  of  Indian  youth  in  the 
public  schools,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  white  children,  is  a 
most  admirable  expedient  for  breaking  down  prejudices  on  both  sides 
and  civilizing  the  Indian,  but  the  above  table  shows  that  it  is  not  an 
unqualified  success.  The  full  blood,  who  needs  such  contact  most,  is 
rarely  secured.  Certain  pupils  enrolled  in  nonreservation  schools 
attend  public  schools.  The  training  at  the  Government  school  fits 
them  for  appreciating  the  benefits  of  this  class  of  instruction,  and  the 
difiiculties  generally  presented  are  made  largely  to  disappear.  It  is 
clearly  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  groundwork  at  least  of  Indian 
education  must  be  laid  under  Government  auspices  and  control 
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The  following  table  shows  the  location,  etc.,  of  pablic  schools  with 
which  this  office  contracted  daring  the  year  for  the  education  of 
Indians: 

Tablb  No.  5. — Puhlie  8ohools  at  which  pupils  were  placed  under  contract  with  ihe 
Indian  Bureau  during  ihe  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899. 


State. 

School  district. 

County. 

Contract 
number 

of 
papils. 

Number 

of 
months 

in 
session. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 

attend. 

anoe. 

Califomia 

Anahnac  .....,--. 

San  Diego 

do 

10 

10 

12 

9 

2 

6 

3 

6 

20 

9 

7 

10 
18 

7 

Helm 

6+ 

College^ 

Santa  Barbara 

Bannock 

Idaho 

No.1 

10 

7 
10 

4 

7 
8 
5 
6 

r 

No.  24 

No.1 

No.9 

No.6» 

No.1 

No.6 

No.  11 

No.  13 

No.  16 

No.  16,  "North".. 

No.  17 

No.20 

No.U 

No.  36 

No.94' 

No.104 

No.  105 

No.1 

No.2 

No.  30* 

No.  77^ 

No.79» 

No.  80 

No.  82 

Bingham 

Michigan 

Isa&lla 

2_ 

Ijapeer 

8 

Montana 

Yellowatone 

Thnrston 

Nebraska 

10 

10 
12 
12 

7 
31 

6 
24 
15 

1^ 

5+ 

do 

10  1             10 

do 

10 
12 
10 
10 
16 

7 

25 
15 

2 

10 
10 

10 

do 

do 

do 

8 

do 

10 

Coming 

,t+ 

Bart 

Knox 

do 

«+ 

do 

17 

a 

4 
3 
19 
2 
6 

2 

do 

2  '               A 

2 

Sheridan 

10 
2 
10 
10 
8 
8 
7 
2 

10 

4 
6 

10+ 
2 

Nevada 

Elko 

Oklahoma 

Pottawatomie 

do 

4+ 

do.:::..:::::: 

do 

6 
5 

A 

6 
6 
2 
5 
2 
8 
4 
30 
20 
30 

8 

do 

1+ 

No.  103 

do 

No.  57 

Cleveland 

5  1              t 

4 

No.  90 

Lincoln 

5 
3 
4 

88 
18 
15 

10 
10 

3 

No.  65 

Canadian 

Ko.60 

Coos 

Utah 

No.  12 

Boxelder 

18+ 
10+ 
16 

WHshington 

Wisconun 

No.  87 

No.l,Odanah 

King 

A  <t>iTft'!d 

Total 

859 

826 

167 

1 

1  No  report  received  from  this  school. 
OONTBAOT  SCHOOLS 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30, 1899, 
contains  this  provision: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  make  contracts  with  contract  sohools, 
apportioning  as  near  as  may  be  the  amount  so  contracted  for  among  schools  of 
yarions  denominations,  for  the  education  of  Indian  pupils  during  the  fiscal  year 
nineteen  hundred,  but  shall  only  make  such  contracts  at  places  where  nonseotarian 
schools  can  not  be  provided  for  such  Indian  children,  and  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  used  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  the  same  to  be  divided  proportionately  among  the  said  several  con- 
tract schools,  this  being  the  final  appropriation  for  sectarian  schools. 

The  sam  of  $463,505  was  the  amount  used  for  contract  schools  of  all 
denominations  for  the  fiscal  year  1895,  of  which  amount  $53,440  were 
appropriated  for  Hampton  and  Lincoln  institutions  specifically  by 
Congress,  which  left  a  total  of  $410,005  as  the  true  amount  from  which 
the  15  per  centum  should  be  taken.    There  were  two  schools,  however, 
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ftt  the  Osage  Beservatiou  paid  out  of  Osage  trust  money,  and  the 
amount  so  used  for  these  schools  has  been  deducted  from  the  above 
total,  which  leaves  a  new  total  for  1895  of  $398,815,  of  which  sum  it  is 
proposed  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year  1900  15  i>er  centum,  making  the 
sum  of  $59,822^  available  for  such  purposes.  This  amount  has  been 
divided  as  follows :  For  the  only  Protestant  school  now  under  contract 
12,160,  leaving  amount  for  the  Catholic  schools  of  $57,642. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  average  attendance  at  these  schools  was 
in  excess  of  the  contract  number,  it  was  deemed  best  to  reduce  them 
ratably  rather  than  to  eliminate  any  particular  institution.  They  have 
carried  2,188  pupils  on  the  contract  number  of  749  for  which  they  are 
paid  by  the  Government. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  contracts  executed  with  the 
different  schools  for  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  rate  and  amount 
allowed: 

Table  No.  6.—Sehool9  conducted  under  contract,  with  number  of  pupile  contracted  for, 
rate  per  oapUOy  and  total  amount  of  contract  for  flecal  yeare  efiding  June  SO,  1895,  and 
June  SO,  1900, 


Name  and  location  of  school. 


Banniiic.  GaUfomia 

Btraga,  Michigan 

Blackfeet,  Montana 

Bajfield.  Wisconain 

Bernalillo,  New  Mexico 

Colrille,  Washinffton 

Ccear  d'Alene,  liuho 

Crow  Creek,  SoQth  Dakota 

Grow,  Montana , 

Derils  Lake,  North  DakoU 

Flathead,  Montana 

Fort  Belknap,  Mon  tan  a 

Harbor  SpriniKa,  Michigan 

Odanah,  Wiaconsin,  boarding 

Odanah,  Wfocon«in,day 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles,  Wisconsin,  day . 

Osage.  Okla.,  St.  Lonis 

Osage,  Oku.,  St.  John's 

Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota 

Roeebad.  South  Dakota 

San  Diego.  California 

Shoshone.  Wjoming 

Tongue  Biver,  Montana 

Tal^p,  Washington 

White  Earth,  Minn.,  St.  Benedict's  . . 

White  Earth,  Minn.,  Red  Lake 

Pinole,  Califomia 

Honland.  California,  day 

St  Turibins,  Califomia 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Kate  Drexel,  Oregon 

Bay  Mills,  Michigan 

Shoshone  Mission,  Wyoming 

Total 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia  * 

Lineoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grand  toul , 


1896. 


Sl^S'     ^^     ^^o^^ 


100 

i5 
100 

30 

60 

65 

70 

60 

85 
130 
300 
135  I 

95 

50 

15 

40 

50 

40 
140 

95  I 

05 

65j 

40 
100  { 

00  I 

40  I 

20  I 

20  I 

80 
130 

60 

20 


2.435 
120 
200 


2,755 


$125 
108 
125 
125 
125 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
150 
108 
108 
108 
30 
30 
125 
125 
108 
108 
125 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
30 
30 
108 
108 
100 
80 
108 


$12,500 

4,860 

12,500 

3,750 

7,500 

7,020 

7,560 

6,480 

9,180 

14,040 

45,000 

14,580 

10,260 

5,400 

450 

1,200 

6,250 

5,000 

15,120 

10,260 

11,876 

7,020 

4,320 

10,800 

9,720 

4,320 

600 

600 

3,240 

14,040 

6,000 

600 

2,160 


'  274,205 

167  I   20, 040 
167    33,400 


327,645 


1900. 


Number 
allowed. 


26 
10 
17 
10 
17 
17 
20 


Rate.     Amount. 


$108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 


20 


«564 
120 
200 


884 


108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 


108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
108 
30 
30 
108 
108 
100 


108 


167 
167 


1,836 
3,780 
8,  MO 
2,592 
1,836 
1,836 


4,820 

3,240 

2,700 

1,836 

1,404 

2,592 

2,592 

1,404 

180 

210 

540 

2,268 

1,200 


2,160 


59,802 
20,040 
33,400 


113,242 


■Speciallv  appropriated  for  by  Congress. 

*Not  inciudug  the  two  schools  of  Osage  and  one  Pottawatomie  nchool  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency, 
Oklahoma. 

In  the  above  schedule  schools  are  not  included  that  were  dropped  from  the  contract  list  since  1895, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $135,860,  the  difl'erenoe  between  totals  in  "Amount**  columns  of  tables  Nos. 
6aJMt8. 
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For  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1897  a  contract 
with  the  St.  Lonis  boarding  school,  on  the  Osage  Reservation,  for  75 
pnpils  at  $125  per  capita,  amounting  to  $9,375,  and  also  a  contract  with 
the  St.  John's  boarding  school,  on  the  same  reservation,  for  65  pupils  at 
$125  per  capita,  amounting  to  $8,125 — a  total  of  $17,500 — were  exe- 
cuted, and  payable  out  of  the  Osage  trust  funds.  It  appearing  that 
after  paying  all  demands  against  the  educational  fund  of  the  Pottawat- 
omies  for  the  present  year  there  remained  a  surplus  which  could  be 
utilized,  therefore  a  contract  has  been  executed  with  the  St.  Mary's 
Academy  for  girls,  on  the  Pottawatomie  Reservation,  Okla.,  for  27 
pupils  at  $125  per  annum  per  capita,  amounting  to  $3,375.  This  will 
practically  exhaust  this  fund. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment,  average  attendance, 
decrease  or  increase  in  regular  Government  and  contract  schools  for 
the  period  practically  covered  by  the  reductions  in  the  contract  system : 


Tablk  No.  7. — Attmidanoe  at  contract  and  regular  Government  eehooU  compared. 


Year. 


1893. 
18M. 
1805. 
18M. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 


Contract  schools. 


Enroll  Vtnj?r 
,     ance. 


«,125 
6,026 
5,880 
4,430 
8,158 
2,990 
2,903 


4,904 
6,163 
4,998 
3,797 
2,785 
2,639 
2,523 


Decrease  |  Decrease 

in  enroll-  |in  attend- 

ment.         ance. 


99 
146 
1,441 
1,281 
159 
96 


(I)  259 

165 

1,201 

1,012 

146 

116 


Regular  Goyemment  schools. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


14,715 
15,237 
16,584 
17,789 
18,603 
19,899 
20,712 


Avei 
attend 
ance. 


irage 
sna- 


il, 233 
11,831 
12,804 
14,365 
14.876 
16,165 
16, 718 


Increase 
in  enroll- 
ment. 


522 
1,847 
1,205 

814 
1,296 

813 


Increase 
in  attend- 
ance. 


606 

973 
1,561 

511 
1,280 

553 


Note.— (I)  indicates  increase;  all  others  in  this  column  are  decreases. 

An  inspection  of  this  table  shows  that  from  1893  to  1899  the  contract 
schools  have  lost  in  attendance  2,640  pupils,  and  the  regular  Govern- 
ment schools  have  gained  5,585  pupils. 

The  amounts  allowed  for  contract  schools,  aggregated  and  compared 
with  former  years,  and  showing  the  names  of  the  denominations  and 
private  parties,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Table  No.  8. — Amounts  set  apart  for  education  of  Indians  in  schools  under  private  control 
for  the  fiscal  years  1890  to  1900  ^  inclusive. 


Roman  Catholic .* 

Presbyterian 

Conf^regational 

Episcopal 

Friends 

Mennonite 

Unitarian 

Lutheran,  Wittenberg,  Wit 

Methodist 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Daggett 

Miss  Howard 

Special  appropriation  for  Lincoln  Institution . 
Special  appropriation  for  Hampton  Institute.. 

Woman's  ifauonal  Indian  Association 

Point  Iroquois,  Mioh 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


»56.957  I 
47.650  I 
28,459  I 
24.876  ' 
23.383  j 
4,875 
5,400 
7,560  I 
9.940 


t363,349 
U.850 
27.271 
29,910 
24,743 
4,375 
5.400 
9,180 
6,700 


600 
33,400 
20,040 


1,000 
83,400 
20,040 


$394,756 
44,310 
29,146 
23,220 
24,743 
4,375 
6.400 
16,200 
13,980 


2.000 
3.3,400 
20,040 


1898. 


$375,845 
30.090 
25.736 
4.860 
10,020 
3,760 
6,400 
15,120 


1894. 


6,480 

2,500 

83,400 

20.040 


$389,745 
36,340 
10,825 
7,020 
10.  (>20 
8,750 
5,400 
15,120 


3,000 
33,400 
20,040 

2,040 
900 


Total 562,610      570,218 

' i D+gj 


611,5; 

:izQd  by 


n 


533,241 
OOQl 


637,600 
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Tabue  No.  8. — JwumnU  set  apart  for  education  of  Indians  in  schools  under  private  oontrol 
for  the  fiscal  years  1890  to  1900,  incJiwtre —Continued. 


1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1808. 

1899. 
$116, 862 

1900. 

RmMn  Catholic 

$860,215 
7,020 

10,020 
3.760 
5,400 

15,120 

$308,471 
2.160 

$196,228 

$156, 754 

$57,642 

SoiBOOMi 

Sendi  I......::..  ::.::...:....;:::. 

.... 

M«inionite 

8,125 

1 

FnttMian 

lAtberan,  Wittenberg,  Wis 

Hethodisi T.' 

ioo' 

3,000 
83,400 
20,040 

MiM  Howard 

3,000 

33,400 

20,040 

4,320 

600 

1.620 

8,500 
33,400 
20,040 

:;;:;;:::;i::"""" 

Special  appropriation  for  Lincoln  Insti- 
tetion 

33,400 
20,040 

83.400 
20,040 

33,400 

atjtnte 

20.040 

Woman *a  National  Indian  Aaaooiation.. 

Point  Iroonois.  Mich 

600 

600 

Plnm  Creek.  Leslie.  S.  Dak 

John  B^lwwiJi -,- - 

2,160 

2,160 

2,160 

2,160 

Total 

463,505 

370.796 

257,928 

212.054 

172,462 

113,242 

MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

That  religions  bodies  without  governmental  assistance  do  and  can 
take  care  of  Indian  papils  is  shown  by  the  records  of  this  office.  There 
are  a  number  of  mission  schools  throughout  the  Indian  country  main- 
tained and  operated  by  various  religious  bodies,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  and  philanthropic  institutions  which  furnish  teachers,  food, 
clothing,  etc.,  to  the  pupils  attending.  These  schools,  when  situated 
on  a  reservation  where  rations  and  clothing  are  issued,  are  presumed 
to  stand  in  loco  parentis.  The  agent  furnishes  the  school  such  pro- 
portion of  food  and  clothing  as  he  would  give  the  parent  were  the  child 
at  home.  If  the  school  is  not  on  a  reservation,  or  is  not  at  a  ration 
agency,  the  whole  expense  of  the  school  is  borne  by  the  association 
or  church  having  the  same  in  charge. 

In  1893,  prior  to  the  inauguration  by  Congress  of  reducing  contract 
schools,  these  ^-mission  schools"  reported  an  attendance  of  76,  and  in 
1894  of  152  pupils.  For  the  year  1895,  when  the  first  reduction  was 
made,  754  pupils  were  reported;  755  in  1896;  813  in  1897;  1,112  in 
1898;  1,261  in  1899.  Of  all  the  pupils  cared  for  in  these  mission  schools 
a  very  small  percentage  only  are  day  pupils. 

At  many  of  these  points  churches  and  missionary  stations  are  estab- 
lished which  are  earnestly  engaged  in  converting  the  Indians  to  their 
own  faith.  To  these  zealous  and  godly  missionaries  the  school  is  as 
necessary  as  the  mission  itself,  as  through  it  they  are  enabled  to  admin- 
ister their  moral  and  educational  work  among  the  younger  Indians. 
The  statistics  of  attendance  are  not  as  complete  as  they  should  be,  for 
many  do  not  report  promptly  the  number  of  pupils  which  they  have  in 
their  schools.  Therefore  the  figures  given  are  believed  by  this  office  to 
be  under  the  real  number  which  are  being  cared  for  in  these  mission 
schools.  The  labors  which  they  do  in  an  educational  way  are  of  ines- 
timable value  for  civilizing  these  people,  and  while  the  heavy  burden 
must,  as  it  should,  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Government,  vet 
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these  little  institutions  of  learning,  with  their  faithful  Christ  iaii  workers, 
are  important  adjuncts.  At  all  times  this  office  extends  to  them  a 
helping  hand  in  every  way  possible  for  their  success. 

The  following  table  gives  the  location,  capacity,  etc.,  of  the  mission 
schools: 

Tablb  No.  9. — Location,  capaciiy,  enrollment^  and  average  attendance  during  fiscal  year 

ended  June  SO,  1899, 

BOA.RDING  SCHOOLS. 


Location  of  school. 


Sapported  by— 


Capacity.:   ^'^^-     tMe^f 


▲UZOMA. 
Tucson '  Presbyterian  Church . . 

NEBBA8KA. 

San  tee  Aisenoy : 

Santee  Normal  (training) Congregational  Choroh 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Fort  Berthold  Agency : 
Mission  Home 

Standing  Rock  Agency: 
St.  Elizabeth's ' ■ 


Congregational  Church 
Episcopal  Church 


OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency :  , 

Cantonment'  ..  Mennonite Church 

Kiowa  Agency: 

St.Patrick'8» i  Catholic  Church 

Mary  Gregory  Memorial* J  Presbyterian  Church... 

Cache  Creek* |  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Church. 

Wichita  Baptist* I  Baptist  Church 

Methvin* South Metliodist Church 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Crow  Creek  Agency : 

Immaculate  Conception 

Cheyenne  River  Agency: 

St  John's' 

Plum  Creek* 


Oahe'. 


Rosebud  Agency : 

St.  Mary's' 

Sisseton  Affenqy: 

Good  Will  Mission  * 
Yankton  Airenoy : 

"auTs* 


St  Pau 


WASHINGTON. 


Puyallnp  Reservation : 
St.  George's 


Total. 


Catholic  Church . 


EpiHcopal  Church 
Society  for  Prom 

of  the  Gospel. 
American     Missionary 

Society. 


do 

Presbytorian  Church  . . . 
Episcopal  Church 

Cstholio  Church 


175 


50 
60  ; 


125 
40 
40 

40 
120 


60 


50 
140 
55 

80 


1,305 


170 

170 

98 

75 

40 

30 

63 

55 

78 

68 

76 
27 
54 

67 
26 
49 

32 
50 

29 
41 

52 
45 

51 
30 

33 

51 
83 

56  1 

I 

61 


1,079 


49 
76 
52 

47 

"wo 


DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Pima  Agency : 

SanXavier |  Catholic  Church 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency : 

Seama Presbyterian  Church  . . 

WASHINGTON. 

Cwnr  d' Alene  Reservation : 

Wellpinit 

Santee  Normal  (training)  * 


W.N.LA. 


40 


60  i 


Total. 


100 


35 


182 


30 


25 
«5 


154 


*  These  schools  are  conducted  by  religions  societies,  which  receive  from  the  (iovernment  for  the 
Indian  children  therein  the  ratioim  ana  clothing  to  which  the  children  are  entitled  as  reservation 
Indians. 

*  Attend  Santee  Boarding  SchooL 
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ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  enrollment  and  average  attend- 
ance at  all  the  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  aggregated  and  com- 
pared with  the  fiscal  year  1898 : 

Tablb  No.  10. — Enrollment  and  average  attendance  of  Indian  achooU,  1898  and  1899, 
shounng  increase  in  1899;  aUo  number  of  echoole  in  1899, 


Kind  of  Bohool. 

Enrollment. 

Aver 
1898. 

age  attendance. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

1898. 

1899. 
6,880 

Increase. 

1899. 

Increase. 

Gorenimeiit  achools: 

6,175 

706 

4 

104 

6,347 
7,632 
3.286 

6,004 
7.433 
8,281 

657 

>99 

«6 

25 

8,877 
4,847 

8,881 
4,961 

76 

Dar 

142 

Total 

19,899 

20.719 

813 

16,166 

16,718 

653 

243 

Contract  schools: 

Boarding 

2,609  1    2.468 
96  1          42 

894          393 

»41 
•64 

>1 

2,246 

68 

326 

2,169 
29 

336 

>86 
•39 

9 

28 

Day 

Boarding  apecially  appropriated 
for 

2 
2 

Total 

2,999  j    2,903 

>96 

2,639 

2,523 

U16 

32 

Pnblic 

315  1        326 
897  ,     1.079 
215          182 

11 
182 
>38 

183 
783 
145 

167 
960 
164 

20,522 

»16 

177 

9 

18 

Mission  boardine  * 

Mission  day.... 7 

3 

Aggregate 

24.325  1  25.202 

877 

19, 915 

607 

296 

1  Decrease. 

*  Thirty-six  pnblic  schools  in  which  pupils  are  taught  not  enumerated  here. 

'  These  schools  are  conducted  by  religious  fM>cieties,  some  of  which  receive  from  the  Government  for 
the  Indian  children  therein  the  rations  and  clotliing  to  wliich  the  children  are  entitled  to  as  reservation 


Statistics  relating  to  education  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and 
the  Indians  of  New  York  are  not  included  in  the  above  table.  Of  the 
294  schools  conducted  under  various  auspices,  243  are  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  the  Indian  Department,  an  increase  of  1  in  the  number 
of  Government  schools.  Reservation  school  plants  at  Fort  Berthold, 
N.  Dak.,  and  Winnebago,  Nebr.,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  these 
schools  were  discontinued,  while  new  ones  at  Cantonment  on  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapahoe  Heservation,  Okla.,  and  near  Toledo,  Iowa,  for 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  that  State,  were  established.  The  school 
at  Znni  Pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  was  changed  from  a  day  to  a  boarding 
school.  The  following  day  schools  were  discontinued:  Gull  Lake, 
on  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn. ;  No.  4,  on  Fort  Berthold  Reserva- 
tion, N.  Dak.;  one  on  Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak.;  Nett  Lake,  on 
La  Pointe  Reservation,  Wis.;  Nos.  3  and  5,  on  Oneida  Reservation, 
Wis.,  and  the  Zuni,  N.  Mex.,  above  referred  to.  Seven  new  schools 
of  this  class  were  established  at  Baird,  Cal.;  Blue  Canyon,  Ariz.; 
Fall  River  Mills,  Cal. ;  Tulalip  Agency,  Wash.,  and  Pecuris,  Nambe, 
and  Pajare,  under  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency,  K.  Mei.  As  the  Lac 
Court  d'Oreilles  Day  School  was  conducted  for  nine  months  during 
the  fiscal  year  1898  as  a  contract  school,  it  was  classed  in  this  list, 
but  as  it  is  now  entirely  under  Government  control  it  is  eliminated 
as  a  contract  school,  which,  with  the  discontinuange.^o^' ^i^lg^iyM^t 
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with  St  Benedict  Academy  od  Sac  and  Fox  Eeservatiou,  Okla.,  reduces 
the  number  of  such  schools  to  32,  as  against  34  last  year.  Old  Fort 
Spokane,  on  the  Colville  Reservation,  Wash.,  has  been  turned  over  by 
the  War  Department  for  Indian  school  purposes,  and  a  school  for  150 
pupils  will  be  organized  there  about  the  Ist  of  November. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  two  school  plants  and  a  series  of  epi- 
demics of  measles,  smallpox,  and  whooping  cough  the  reservation 
schools  have  not  maintained  their  usual  ratio  of  increase.  At  several 
of  these  schools,  from  these  causes,  there  was  a  very  small  attendance, 
or  none  at  all,  during  the  first  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  close 
of  the  same,  however,  witnessed  a  material  increase,  which  almost 
overcame  the  earlier  losses. 

As  suggested  in  the  preceding  Annual  Eeport  stronger  measures 
for  enforcing  attendance  upon  the  various  schools  should  be  adopted. 
Beports  indicate  that  the  children  are  easily  awakened  to  a  desire  for 
educational  advancement,  but  too  frequently  the  opposition  of  an  aged 
grandmother  or  grandfather  or  other  relative  will  prevail,  and  the 
children  will  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  There  should  be 
enacted  a  law  which  would  compel  such  parents  to  give  their  children 
the  advantages  presented  by  the  Government  for  their  own  good. 
However,  as  the  schools  are  extended  this  difficulty  grows  less,  and  in 
time  drastic  measures  would  only  be  required  in  exceptional  cases. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  uniform  and  steady  increase  of  the 
attendance  upon  Indian  schools  during  the  past  twenty-three  years: 

Table  11. — Number  of  Indian  schools  and  average  attendance /rom  1877  to  1899,  * 


Boardin 
Number. 

g  schools. 

Bay  schools.  * 

Totals. 

Year. 

Average 
attendaiice. 

N»-"«'-i..tSSS^. 

^--^-lattelSL^. 

1877 

48 
49 
52 
60 
68 
71 

102 
119 
107 
109 
106 
76 

150 
168 
159 
169 
174 
147 
168 
186 
200 
214 
227 
233 
239 
246 
256 
275 
275 
272 
282 

8.508 

1878 

4,142 
4,448 

1879 

1880 

4,651 
4,976 
4.714 
6,686 
6,960 
8,148 

1881 

1882 

a.  077 

1.637 

1883 

80  :            a  703 

88              1,893 

98  2,237 
86  1            1.942 

99  2,370 
110              2,600 
107              2,715 
103              2,406 
106              2.367 
110              2. 163 

1884 

87 
114 
115 
117 

4,723 
6,201 
7,260 

«  0-iO 

188B 

1886 

9,630 
10,520 

1887 

1888 

126              8,705 
136              9, 146 
140  i            9,865 

146  1          11,425 
149  1          12,422 

156  13, 635 

157  14, 457 
157             15,061 
156             15, 683 
145             15, 026 
148             16, 112 

147  16.  HBl 

11,420 

1889 

11,552 

1890 

12,232 
13,588 

1891 

1892 

126 
119 
115 
125 
140 

2,745 
2,668 
2,639 
8.127 
3.579 

15,167 

1893 

16.303 

1894 

17,220 

1896  

1R.  1M 

1896 

296              19, 262 

1897 

143              3,650 
149              8,536 
147              3, 631 

288              1H.67A 

1898 

297 
296 

19.648 

1899 

20,522 

iSome  of  the  figures  in  this  table  as  nriuted  prior  to  1896  were  taken  ftom  reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Schools.  As  revised,  thev  are  all  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.    Prior  to  1882  the  figures  include  the  New  York  scliools. 

^Indian  children  attending  public  schools  are  included  in  the  average  attendaD4;e,  but  the  schools 
are  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools.  Digitized  by  vjOOQ  IC 
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This  table  is  instrnotive  by  presenting  in  tabulated  form  the  progress 
of  Indian  edncation  through  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1877 
there  were  3,598  pupils  (out  of  a  population  at  that  time  of  about  189,000 
under  the  control  of  the  Indian  department)  regularly  attending  the 
institutions  established  for  their  benefit.  There  are  now,  twenty-three 
years  later,  20,522  boys  and  girls  in  attendance  out  of  an  enrollment  of 
25,202.  The  Indian  population  from  which  these  are  taken  is  181,000. 
If  the  past  quarter  century  has  been  thus  productive  in  educating 
tiiese  young  Indians,  it  may  not  be  an  optimistic  view  that  the  future 
will  produce  the  same  results  under  the  present  system.  While  the 
population  has  remained  stationary  there  has  been  such  a  steady 
U3crease  in  the  number  being  educated  that  there  is  warrant  for  the 
opinion  the  next  quarter  century  will  witness  not  a  diminution  of  the 
'* Indian  population,''  but  an  extinguishment  of  ^^  Indian  tribes."  In 
their  stead,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume,  there  will  be  a  large  increase 
in  the  loyal,  truly  American-born,  educated  citizens  of  Indian  parent- 
age, ready  and  willing  to  accept  to  the  uttermost  the  privileges  and  all 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship. 

CHARACTER  AND   CONDITION  OF  .SCHOOL  PLANTS. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  because  they  themselves  or  their  fathers 
attended  a  little  district  school  built  of  logs  in  a  rough,  uncouth  man- 
ner, and  strong  and  sturdy  men  morally  and  intellectually  were  devel- 
oped in  such  an  institution,  the  same  character  of  school  should  be 
established  for  the  Indian.  These  persons  forget  that  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances  pupils  in  those  days  went  from  the  walls  of  the 
log  cabin  to  a  comfortable  fireside  and  only  spent  a  brief  number  of 
hours  at  the  school  building.  The  Indian  school  is  entirely  different; 
it  is  a  home  for  the  pupil,  and  therefore  an  effort  is  made  to  make  it 
present,  as  far  as  possible,  the  comforts  of  a  well-ordered  household,  so 
that  it  may  arouse  a  latent  ambition  to  emulate  that  which  it  can  be 
seen  the  white  man  obtains  by  thrift  and  energy.  Unless  the  evi- 
dences of  "something  better"  are  placed  before  a  man  he  will  rarely 
ever  wish  to  rise  above  the  level  on  which  he  is  placed. 

In  the  development  of  the  various  buildings  for  boarding  schools, 
extending  over  a  period  of  years,  much  thought  and  study  have  been 
devoted  to  their  arrangement  so  as  to  perfect  them  in  convenience, 
sanitation,  and  adaptability  to  the  peculiar  conditions  and  require- 
ments incident  to  the  education  of  and  caring  for  Indian  children. 
Modern  systems  of  heating,  ventilating,  plumbing,  and  lighting,  in  so 
for  as  these  could  be  introduced  with  the  often  limited  amount  of  funds 
available,  have  been  installed  in  the  new  buildings  and  in  many  of  an 
earlier  construction.  Where  conditions  permit,  the  heating  is  accom- 
plished through  the  medium  of  steam  or  hot  water  plants,  either  from  a 
central  station  or  by  individual  or  automatic  boilers  placed  in  the  base- 
ments of  the  various  buildings,  and  by  the  direct  and  direct-indirect 
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systems  of  radiatioD.  Simple  bat  effective  ventilatiDg  systems  have 
been  introduced  for  dormitories,  school,  and  other  buildings,  so  planned 
as  to  provide  at  all  times  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  air  per  capita 
and  the  necessary  changes  per  hour. 

Electricity  and  gasoline  gas  are  the  two  mediums  which  have  been 
adopted  for  lighting  school  buildings,  each  of  which  is  giving  eminent 
satisfaction.  The  selection  of  the  system  used  is  determined  by  the 
cost  of  maintenance.  The  elimination  of  the  dangerous  and  insecure 
coal-oil  lamps  has  been  made  wherever  possible,  since  it  minimizes 
the  danger  from  fire  and  allays  the  constant  anxiety  engendered  by 
the  perilous  and  menacing  qualities  of  this  illuminant. 

The  later  dormitory  buildings  constructed  for  the  Indian  school  serv- 
ice are  of  four  different  types,  namely,  the  individual  structure,  con- 
taining complete  equipments  for  the  accommodation  of  one  sex  only; 
double  structures  for  the  two  sexes,  but  so  constructed  that  they  are 
entirely  separated ;  combination  dormitories  for  the  two  sexes,  together 
with  a  general  dining  room  and  kitchen;  combination  dormitories  for 
the  two  sexes,  together  with  a  general  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  school 
rooms.  The  first  of  these  is  the  most  desirable,  since  it  affords  a  more 
effective  separation  of  the  sexes  and  lessens  the  liability  to  immorality 
and  also  the  destruction  of  the  whole  plant  by  fire  should  such  occur  in 
any  one  building.  The  fourth  type,  virtually  combining  a  whole  school 
plant  under  one  roof,  not  considering  the  danger  of  its  complete  anni- 
hilation in  case  of  fire,  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  larger  schools  for 
many  practical  considerations.  Dormitory  rooms  are  planned  to  allow 
from  400  to  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  capita  and  from  two  to 
three  changes  thereof  per  hour.  All  woodwork  pertaining  to  dormito- 
ries, wainscoting,  etc.,  is  omitted  in  these  rooms,  as  it  affords  harbor- 
ing and  breeding  places  for  vermin  and  disease  germs. 

The  necessity  for  ready  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  has  not  been 
overlooked,  simple  and  practical  devices  for  the  purpose  having  been 
provided.  Standpipes  connected  with  water  systems  placed  at  con- 
venient points  in  the  buildings  and  provided  with  valves  and  hose  on 
each  floor  are  introduced  for  extinguishing  fires  in  their  incipient  stages* 

School  buildings  are  usually  of  the  one-story  type,  as  afibrding 
greater  convenience  than  the  twostory  structures,  and  are  also  less 
productive  of  fatal  results  in  case  of  panic  from  fire  or  other  causes. 

The  proper  introduction  and  distribution  of  light  to  schoolrooms 
receives  careful  consideration,  that  the  eyesight  of  the  pupils  may  not 
be  impaired  through  faulty  emplacement  of  windows.  From  two  to 
four  changes  of  air  per  hour  are  introduced  in  the  schoolrooms. 

General  mess  halls,  combined  with  kitchens,  bakeries,  and  at  times 
laundries,  afford  the  dining  facilities  for  the  whole  school,  and  are  usually 
one-story  buildings. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  essential  to  the  discipline  and  proper 
instruction  of  the  pupils,  it  is  necessary  that  suitable  provision  should 
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be  made  for  the  employee  force  at  the  school,  either  in  the  main  baild- 
ings  or  a  separate  one.  These  schools  are  also  located  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  other  habitations,  and  hence  the  employees  are  of 
necessity  compelled  to  remain  on  the  school  grounds.  Therefore  proper 
qaartei*s  must  be  provided  for  them.  It  is  customary  in  devising  the 
later  school  plants  to  accommodate  a  limited  number  of  employees  in 
the  dormitories,  and  also  give  a  separate  building  for  those  whose 
duties  are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  discipline  and  nightly 
care  of  the  children.  That  the  rooms  of  these  employees  should  be 
comfortable  and  attractive  as  object  lessons  to  the  pupils  goes  without 
saying.  It  is  considered  a  grave  breach  of  good  discipline  for  employees 
to  keep  their  rooms  in  a  disorderly  condition,  as  such  conduct  can  only 
raise  doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian  pupil  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
white  man's  instruction.  Experience  has  further  demonstrated  that 
the  best  results  in  working  up  an  interest  in  the  school  are  obtained 
where  the  employees  are  required  to  board  in  a  school  mess.  There- 
fore such  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mess  is  required, 
the  members  of  which  employ  their  own  cook  and  are  compelled  to 
furnish  their  own  subsistence. 

Adequate  water  and  sewer  systems  are  being  introduced  at  all  new 
school  sites  and  at  many  of  the  older  ones.  Due  consideration  to  fire 
protection  is  always  given,  and  with  this  in  view  pipes  of  not  less  than 
4-inch  caliber  are  provided  for  all  fire  hydrants,  the  latter  being  of  similar 
diameter.  Steam  and  gasoline  engines  are  also  being  substituted  for 
the  old-time  windmill  of  uncertain  energy.  Tanks  on  steel  towers,  or 
reservoirs  at  proper  heights,  to  supply  the  requisite  head  of  water  to 
throw  a  stream  over  the  highest  building  on  the  site,  form  a  part  of  all 
water  systems.  It  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  case  of  a  fire  inadequate 
storage  capacity  of  the  tanks  or  of  engines  is  worse  than  no  protection 
at  all,  for  the  reason  that  the  authorities,  feeling  that  they  have  a  sys- 
tem of  fire  protection,  are  not  so  vigilant  in  providing  means  for  extin- 
guishing the  same. 

M  uch  difficulty  is  frequently  encountered  in  the  construction  of  sewers 
incident  to  the  limited  grade  that  is  available  between  the  site  and  out- 
fall, chiefly  attributable  to  the  ineligibility  of  the  site  selected.  This 
has  naturally  directed  the  attention  of  this  office  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  securing  technical  knowledge  in  the  location  of  tbe  new  school 
sites,  and  to  that  end  at  all  such  places  the  services  of  a  civil  engineer 
are  secured  to  establish  practical  lines  for  both  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems by  preliminary  instrumental  survey  and  at  the  same  time  prepare 
a  topographical  map  of  the  proposed  site,  giving  the  elevation  and 
contour. 

Owing  to  the  unavoidable  delays  incident  to  correspondence  and 
other  matters,  considerable  time  was  consumed  between  the  comple- 
tion of  the  plans  and  specifications  and  the  advertising  for  the  same. 
This  has  been  the  cause  of  grave  embarrassment  in  a  number  of  new 
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buildings  specifically  authorized  by  Congress.  Where  a  given  amount 
was  appropriated  for  a  building  or  buildings,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  utilize  the  money  available  so  as  to  give  the  largest  capacity  consist- 
ent therewith.  The  unprecedented  rise  in  the  price  of  material  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  calendar  year  has  necessitated  the  redraw- 
ing and  rearrangement  of  a  number  of  buildings.  As  the  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  in  this  oflice  cover  structures  of  the  plainest 
description,  but  substantial  and  devised  to  meet  the  requirement's  of 
the  service  in  the  simplest  method  known  to  structural  science,  such 
buildings  when  readvertised  must  be  reduced  in  capacity.  To  cheapen 
these  buildings  it  is  often  necessary  to  make  them  smaller,  sometimes 
to  the  detriment  and  disadvantage  of  the  service.  The  liberality  of 
Congress  in  the  matter  of  appropriations  for  these  purposes,  however, 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  is  so  great  that  there  will  be  a  material 
improvement  in  the  size  and  efficiency  of  many  school  plants.  A  simi- 
lar liberality  upon  the  part  of  Congress  at  its  next  session  will  enable 
this  office  to  continue  increasing  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the 
school  service  by  furnishing  adequate  buildings  where  new  ones  are 
required,  and  remodeling  others  where  they  have  become  dilapidated 
or  unfit  through  the  lapse  of  time  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
int'Cnded. 

PIBB  PROTECTION. 

The  enforcement  of  office  circular  of  last  year  requiring  superintend- 
ents and  agents  to  have  properly  prepared  buckets  of  water  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  buildings,  has  in  a  number  of  cases  prevented 
the  burning  of  plants  and  separate  buildings.  As  rapidly  as  possible 
adequate  fire  protection  is  being  introduced,  as  well  as  fire  escapes  from 
dormitories  and  other  rooms.  With  all  these  precautions  it  has  been 
impossible  to  prevent  confiagrations,  which  occur  at  odd  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  During  the  present  fiscal  year  the  most  disas- 
trous fire  of  years  occurred  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  June  14, 1899,  the  boys'  dormitory  was  discovered  on  fire, 
the  flames  breaking  out  of  the  cupola.  In  a  very  short  period  of  time 
the  large  brick  structure  costing  $28,000  was  destroyed.  The  new 
water  system  had  not  been  completed,  but  the  progress  of  the  flames  was 
so  rapid  it  would  have  been  impossible  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances to  have  saved  the  building.  An  Indian  school  girl  was  the 
incendiary.  She  confessed  to  having  made  ample  preparations  by  plac- 
ing oiled  rags  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  and  setting  fire  to  them  an 
hour  or  more  before  it  was  discovered.  She  has  been  sent  to  a  reform- 
atory institution.  The  school  plant  at  Nevada  Agency  school  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  May  17,  1899.  No  adequate  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  this  tire  could  be  obtained.  Four  buildings  costing  $12,020 
were  burned.  Minor  fires  have  occurred  at  other  places,  but  none  of 
tbe  magnitude  of  these. 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  most  careful  oversight  fires,  either  incendi- 
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ary  or  accidental,  can  not  be  avoided.    This  condition  is  dne  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  plants  and  children  who  attend. 

Although  the  destruction  to  buildings  has  been  great,  as  yet  no  lives 
have  been  lost.  To  guard  against  such  a  con  tingency ,  so  far  as  adequate 
precautions  are  concerned,  the  following  circular  was  issued  on  April 
12,  1899: 

To  Agents  and  Banded  Superintendents, 

Sir  :  Yonr  attention  is  directed  to  paragraphs  210  and  211  of  the  Indian  school 
roles  relating  to  fire  drills  and  the  organization  of  fire  brigades  in  the  schools.  This 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  shonld  be  carefully  looked  into  at  each  school 
yon  visit.  All  pnpils  from  the  smallest  tot  np  to  the  largest  shonld  be  tanght  how 
to  march  speedily ,  quietly,  and  with  military  precision  out  of  their  respective  dor- 
mitories and  rooms  into  the  free  air  whenever  the  first  signal  calls  them.  They  should 
be  instructed  to  march  out  of  the  school  at  a  given  signal,  first  by  being  notified  of 
it  beforehand.  When  they  are  proficient  enough  to  execute  the  drill  properly,  the 
signal  should  be  given  without  immediate  notice,  and  finally  they  should  not  be 
told  on  what  day  the  signal  will  be  sounded,  but  will  be  expected  to  march  out  of 
the  building  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  the  proper  military  order,  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  drill  should  be  a  regular  feature  of  school  life  at  least  once  a  week,  or 
oftener,  if  possible. 

The  great  importance  of  this  subject  can  not  be  overestimated,  in  view  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  fires  occur  at  Indian  schools,  and  their  nsually  isolated  locations. 
No  one  can  predict  what  calamity  might  not  some  day  be  avoided  if  pupils  are  prop- 
erly trained  in  this  drill.  Fires  in  crowded  buildings  are  dreaded  as  much  by  reason 
of  the  crush,  excitement,  and  danger  incident  to  the  scare  as  the  fire  itself.  Under 
such  conditions  persons  may  be  muimed  or  killed,  when  in  reality  there  was  no  actual 
danger  from  the  fire.  Halls,  dormitories,  and  other  rooms  can  be  more  quickly  and 
expeditiously  cleared  when  each  one  knows  his  place,  when  and  where  to  move,  as 
is  taught  in  thorough  fire  drills,  for  the  reason  that  action  in  the  child  from  fre- 
quency of  exercise  becomes  almost  automatic,  and  each  from  force  of  habit  takes 
without  excitement,  hurry,  or  confusion,  the  place  previously  assigned.  Even  should 
neither  fire  nor  scare  ever  occur,  these  systematic  drills  are  exceedingly  valuable  in 
giving  the  children  the  moral  qualities  of  self-control,  precision,  and  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  a  superior. 

Ton  will  appreciate  the  absolute  necessity  for  throwing  every  safeguard  around 
the  Indian  children  committed  to  your  care. 

The  material  protection  of  Government  property  is  not  so  important  as  the  preser- 
vation of  the  lives  of  these  little  ones. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  A.  Jonss,  Commissioner. 

FBDBBAL  COURT  DBOISION  AS  TO  RUNAWAY  PUPILS. 

Martin  St.  Germain,  a  Chippewa  Indian  boy,  ran  away  ftom  the  Lac 
du  Flambeau  Boarding  School,  Wisconsin,  on  August  15, 1897.  Prior  to 
that  time  he  had  for  several  years  been  in  attendance  upon  this  school. 
On  September  15,  1897,  Beubeu  Perry,  superintendent,  and  Norbert 
Sero,  disciplinarian,  pursued  and  arrested  St.  Germain  and  attempted 
to  return  him  to  the  reservation  and  school.  While  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  the  sheriff  of  Oneida  County,  Wis.,  arrested  and  imprisoned 
them  upon  the  charge  of  kidnaping.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
sued  out,  and  on  January  19, 1899,  came  up  for  trial  before  the  Hon.  R. 
Bunn,  United  States  district  judge  for  the  district  court  of  the  United 
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States  for  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin.  The  court  in  rendering 
the  decision  finds  that  Perry  and  Sero,  at  the  time  of  their  arrest  and 
detention,  were  dnly  appointed  and  acting  officers  of  the  United  States; 
that  the  school  aforesaid  is  a  boarding  school  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  of  America  upon  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Indian  Eeservation  of  the  Ohipx>ewa  tribe  of  Indians  for  the  education 
and  training  of  Indian  children  under  the  age  of  21  years;  that  by  the 
rules  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  dnly  made,  adopted,  and  promulgated,  all  pupils  enrolled  in 
said  school  were  and  are  considered  members  thereof  until  separated 
therefrom  by  authority,  and  were  required  to  be  kept  at  the  school 
until  the  course  of  study  was  completed  or  they  were  benefited  thereby; 
that  it  was  further  provided  by  the  rules  that  in  case  a  pupil  enrolled 
at  the  agency  in  which  this  school  was  located  should  leave  the  school 
without  permission,  the  officials  thereof  were  directed  to  arrest  and 
return  such  pupil  under  the  orders  of  the  agent  of  the  reservation ;  that 
in  the  arrest  of  St.  Germain  these  school  officials  acted  in  their  capacity 
of  officers  of  the  United  States  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  their  duties, 
therefore  the  court  held  ^^that  the  detention  and  imprisonment  of  said 
Ben  ben  Perry  and  Norbert  Sero,  as  aforesaid,  is  illegal,"  and  "were 
not  then  and  there  guilty  of  kidnaping  or  any  other  crime  or  offense 
known  to  the  law;  and  that  the  imprisonment  under  said  warrant  by 
the  sheriff  of  Oneida  County,  as  aforesaid,  is  a  violation  of  the  laws 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  The  proper  order  *'  that  said 
petitioners  are  unlawfully  restrained  of  their  liberty"  was  issued. 

INDIAN  SOHOOL   SERVICE  INSTITUTE. 

Under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools,  the  Summer  Indian  School  Service  Institute  was  held  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  for  two  weeks,  beginning  July  10, 1899.  The  institute 
was  devoted  mainly  to  practical  work,  round-table  discussions,  and  in 
attending  from  July  11  to  14  the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  The  date  for  holding  this  institute  was  fixed  with  refer- 
ence to  that  of  the  above  association,  so  that  Indian  workers  could 
have  the  benefit  of  the  labors  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  public 
and  private  school  work  of  the  country.  The  meeting  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful and  interesting  one.  While  attendance  upon  the  institute  is 
not  compulsory,  yet  it  is  desirable  that  Indian  workers  should  be 
brought  together  in  conference,  where  the  multitude  of  details  con- 
nected with  the  service  may  be  discussed  and  explained.  The  courses 
of  instruction  were  valuable  in  that  they  bore  directly  upon  their  labors. 
Contributions  of  work,  educational  and  industrial,  from  the  various 
Indian  schools  formed  a  most  interesting  material  exhibit  of  the  methods 
of  each  school  and  the  progress  attained  by  the  pupils.  The  interchange 
of  ideas  and  designs  presented  by  this  display  of  handiwork  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  those  engaged  in  training  the  minds  and  hands 
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of  Indian  pupils.  The  attendance  at  Los  Angeles  was  large  and  enthu- 
siasticy  and  the  iustitnte  will  prove  beneficial  to  all.  A  fall  report  of 
the  institnte  will  accompany  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Schools  and  be  found  on  page  437  of  this  report. 

EMPLOYEES. 

There  are  employed  in  the  Indian-school  service  in  various  capacities 
2,562  x>erson8.  Of  these  there  are  99  superintendents,  41  clerks  and 
assistant  superintendents,  22  physicians,  17  disciplinarians,  475  teach- 
ers, 51  kindergartners,  10  manual-training  teachers,  105  matrons,  165 
assistant  matrons  and  nurses,  168  seamstresses,  159  laundresses,  205 
cooks  and  bakers,  72  farmers,  55  blacksmiths  and  carpenters,  112  indus- 
trial teachers,  73  tailors  and  shoemakers,  39  engineers,  157  miscellane- 
ous employees,  such  as  gardeners,  dairymen,  laborers,  night  watchman, 
etc.,  and  537  Indian  assistants  in  various  capacities.  It  is  the  policy 
of  this  office  to  employ  Indians  as  far  as  i>ossible  in  those  positions  to 
which  they  are  adapted  by  nature  and  education.  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy  there  were  carried  on  the  school  rolls  1,160  Indians.  There 
are  9  Indian  clerks,  II  disciplinarians,  78  teachers,  2  kindergartners, 
4  matrons,  80  assistant  matrons  and  nurses,  65  seamstresses,  93  laun- 
dresses, 102  cooks  and  bakers,  27  farmers,  10  blackshmiths  and  car- 
penters, 44  industrial  teachers^  37  tailors  and  shoemakers,  20  engineers, 
41  miscellaneous  employees,  and  the  537  Indian  assistants  above 
mentioned. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  large  force  for  the  education  of  the  Indian 
youth,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  Indian  schools  are  different  from 
the  ordinary  public  or  private  white  schools.  At  such  schools  a  few 
hours  each  day  for  only  five  days  in  the  week  are  required  of  teachers, 
while  in  nearly  all  Indian  schools  the  terms  are  practically  twelve 
months.  These  instructors  are  confined  for  long  hours  e,ach  day,  with 
little  opportunity  for  recreation  or  social  pleasure.  Their  labors  do  not 
begin  and  end  at  stipulated  hours,  but  they  may  be,  and  are,  often 
called  upon  to  perform  any  service  rendered  necessary  by  an  emer- 
gency. These  services  are  usually  performed  willingly  and  cheerfully. 
The  Indian  school  is  the  Indian's  home,  and  the  success  of  the  present 
educational  policy  is  largely  due  to  the  earnest  and  faithful  cooperation 
of  these  patient  workers  in  this  great  field.  Their  missionary  spirit  is 
displayeil  in  a  quiet  and  earnest  manner,  which  will  produce  results  of 
lasting  good. 

Although  sectarian  teaching  is  forbidden  in  the  schools,  they  are  not 
godless  institutions.  The  broad  principles  of  the  Bible,  of  religion,  and 
morality  are  taught,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  only  strong  religious 
characters  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  children.  The  petty  distinctions 
of  creeds  are  ignored,  but  all  employees  are  required  to  lay  such  a  foun- 
dation in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  pupils  that  the  great  religious 
bodies  of  our  country  may  hereafter  build  upon  it  a  vigorous  and  endur- 
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ing  Christian  character.  The  policy  of  the  Indian  Office  on  this  subject 
is  that  outlined  in  reference  to  white  schools  by  General  Grant,  which 
is,  "to  afford  every  child  growing  np  in  the  land  the  opportunity  of  a 
good  common-school  education,  unmixed  with  sectarian,  pagan,  or 
atheistical  tenets;"  to  instill  into  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  its 
Indian  wards  religious  sentiments,  which  will  tend  to  the  social  better- 
ment of  their  race;  to  raise  the  status  of  their  people;  to  elevate  their 
moral  and  intellectual  standard,  and  awaken  them  to  a  higher,  a  better, 
and  a  manlier  life,  to  one  of  upward  progress  in  the  development  of 
their  self  respect  and  self-reliance,  so  that  they  may  attain  their  proper 
place  in  this  modem  Christian  nation. 

MISOELLANEOnS  MATTERS. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  points  where  there  are  at  present  little 
or  no  facilities  for  the  Government  education  of  the  Indians,  the  work 
of  the  office  has  been  in  the  line  of  increasing  the  facilities  at  the 
schools  already  established.  The  estimated  value  of  nonreservation 
school  plants  is  $1,566,884,  and  reservation  plants  $1,995,876,  a  total 
of  $3,562,760.  The  viJue  of  this  property  is  so  large  that  it  will  be 
readily  seen  the  cost  of  repairs  is  a  most  important  item. 

The  Vermilion  Lake  School,  Minnesota,  and  the  Fort  Berthold  School, 
North  Dakota  (two  large  new  plants),  will  be  opened  this  fall.  Sub- 
stantial improvements  at  Biverside,  Fort  Sill,  and  Eainy  Mountain,  on 
Kiowa,  etc.,  Reservation,  Okla.;  Fort  Peck,  Mont.;  Morris,  Minn; 
Flandreau,  S.  Dak.;  Pipestone,  Minn.;  Fort  Mojave,  Ariz.;  Colorado 
Biver,  Ariz.,  and  Salem,  Oreg.,  together  with  a  great  number  of  smaller 
buildings  at  dififerent  plants,  will  materially  increase  the  capacities 
during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

The  new  school  plant  for  San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  will  be  completed  early 
next  year  and  will  afford  much-needed  advantages  to  these  Indians. 

Owing  to  the  limited  amounts  appropriated  for  the  schools  at  Bed 
Lake  and  Leech  Lake,  Minn.,  and  the  great  number  to  be  accommo- 
dated, difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  preparing  plans.  The  build- 
ings at  Leech  Lake  were  advertised,  but  the  unprecedented  rise  in 
materials  was  such  that  the  lowest  bids  exceeded  the  amount  available. 
These  plans  have  been  redrawn  and  will  be  advertised  at  an  early  date. 
The  necessity  for  additional  facilities  for  the  Chippewas  requires  the 
erection  of  these  plants,  although  it  appears  reasonably  certain  they 
will  not  be  adequate  for  their  necessities.  They  can,  however,  be 
increased  at  a  later  date. 

The  only  large  reservations  on  which  no  Government  schools  are 
located  are  Flathead,  Mont,  and  Southern  Ute,  Colo.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  induce  the  latter  to  accept  Fort  Lewis  as  their  reservation 
school  and  to  give  them  other  facilities.  Arrangements  are  being  per- 
fected to  place  a  large  boarding  school  on  the  Flathead  Beservation 
during  the  next  year. 
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The  agency  school  plant  on  the  Blackfeet  Eeservation,  Mont.,  is  old, 
dilapidated,  and  not  adapted  to  its  purposes.  The  location  was  an 
unfortanate  selection,  and  it  mnst  be  moved  to  one  which  is  saitable. 
Plans  have  been  perfected,  therefore,  for  that  purpose,  so  that  at  an 
early  date  a  new  school  will  be  desirably  located  and  erected. 

New  schools  for  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Shebits, 
with  allied  tribes,  in  Utah,  will  be  constructed  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Pending  the  final  consideration  of  the  agreement  made  by  United 
States  Indian  Inspector  James  McLaughlin  with  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Indians  of  Tongue  Eiver  Reservation,  Mont.,  nothing  can  be  done 
looking  to  the  erection  of  a  boarding  school,  as  recommended  in  the 
inspector's  report. 

The  proposed  dormitories,  sewer  and  water  systems  for  largely 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  plants  at  Pima  and  Navajo  reserva- 
tions will  be  soon  readvertised,  which  when  finished  will  give  increased 
facilities  where  they  are  demanded. 

The  Moqui  Training  School  at  Keams  Canyon,  Ariz.,  is  a  most  effi- 
cient civilizer  for  these  ancient  peoples.  A  recent  flood  has  so  under- 
mined several  buildings  that  a  new  location  is  required.  Plans  for 
this  improvement  are  in  course  of  preparation,  which  will  afford  accom- 
modations for  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  this  reservation. 

United  States  Indian  Inspector  Andrew  J.  Duncan  made  during  the 
winter  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  condition  of 
the  Seminole  Indians  in  the  State  of  Florida.  He  was  with  them  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  efforts 
of  the  office  were  proving  entirely  abortive.  He  therefore  recom- 
mended the  abolishment  of  the  positions  of  industrial  teacher  and 
other  employees,  which  were  created  for  these  Indians,  and  suggested 
that  no  further  steps  be  taken  for  the  present  to  establish  a  school  for 
them.  In  accordance  with  this  report,  these  positions  were  discon- 
tinued. Efforts  for  the  civilization  of  the  Seminoles  will  not,  however, 
be  entirely  abandoned,  but  other  means  must  be  employed.  These 
I>eople  are  fine  types  of  the  Indian,  but  their  real  and  fancied  wrongs 
have  so  embittered  them  against  governmental  assistance  that  the 
in8X>ector  thinks  a  different  course  must  be  taken  in  dealing  with  them. 

As  stated  in  the  Annual  Report  for  the  Indian  Department  for  1898, 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  Perris  School  demand  its  abandonment. 
These  conditions  have  become  worse,  as  an  almost  total  failure  of  water 
is  reported.  The  beautiful  valley  in  which  it  is  located  will,  in  conse- 
quence, become  again  a  desert.  An  adequate  appropriation  will  be 
recommended  to  Congress  for  its  removal  and  erection  in  a  more  suit- 
able locality.  This  school  is  a  necessity  for  the  Indians  of  southern 
Qalifornia,  and  the  Mission  Indians  alone  can  fill  a  school  of  more  than 
200  capacity. 
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SCHOOL   APPROPRIATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  appropriated  for  Indian 
school  purposes  through  a  series  of  years : 

Tablk  12. — Jnnual  appropriations  made  by  the  Government  since  the  fiscal  year  1871  for 
the  support  of  the  Indian  schools. 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1R79 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Appropria- 

Per  cent 

Bon. 

increase. 

$20,000 
30,000 

! 

60      ■ 

60.000 

100 

75.000 

25      ' 

75,000 
135,000 

, 

80 

487,200 

260 

675.200 

38 

092,800 

47 

1. 100, 065 

10 

1,211,415 

10 

1,179,016 

'2.6 

Year. 


Appropria-   Per  cent 
tion.         increane. 


$1, 348, 015 
1,364,568 
1, 842, 770 
2.291,650 
2. 315. 612 
2,243,407 
2,060.695 
2,056,515 
2.517,265 
2,631,771 
2,638,390 
2,936,080 


14 

1 

35 
24.3 

1.04 
■3.5 
'8.87 

•.2 
22.45 

4.54 

.0025 
11.8 


•  Decrease. 


COMMISSIONS. 

Crow,  Flathead,  etc.,  Commission. — As  indicated  in  my  last  annual 
report,  provision  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  continuation  of  this 
commission  until  April  1,  1899,  on  which  date  it  was  to  make  it«  final 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  commission  was  to 
cease.  However,  Congress  provided  for  the  continuation  of  the  com- 
mission another  year  by  the  following  item  in  the  deficiency  appropria- 
tion act  approved  March  3,  1899  (30  Stats.,  p.  1235): 

For  continning  the  work  of  the  commission  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
Jane  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  to  negotiate  with  the  Crow,  Flathead, 
and  other  Indians,  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  the  same  to  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  salary  and  proper  expenses  of  said  commission  from  and  after 
the  date  when  the  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  made  by  the  act  of  Jnly 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  was  exhausted,  and  the  said  commission 
shall  continue  its  work  until,  and  make  its  final  report  thereon  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on,  the  first  day  of  April,  nineteen  hundred,  and  upon  that  date  the 
commission  shall  cease. 

The  commission  has  divided  its  time  during  the  past  twelve  months 
between  the  Crow  and  Flathead  reservations  in  Montana  and  the 
Yakima  Reservation  in  Washington,  endeavoring  to  secure  agreements 
with  the  Indians  thereof  for  the  cession  of  porticms  of  their  respective 
reserves.  Negotiations  with  the  Indians  of  the  Flathead  and  Yakima 
reservations  have  not  yet  been  successful. 

An  agreement  was  concluded  on  August  14, 1899,  with  the  Indians 
of  the  Crow  Reservation  by  the  terms  of  which  they  cede  to  the  United 
States  the  northern  portion  of  their  reserve,  estimated  to  contain 
1,137,600  acres,  for  which  $1,150,000  is  to  be  paid,  or  about  $1.03  per 
acre.  Of  the  tract  ceded  the  commission  says  21,000  acres  should  be 
deducted  to  cover  railroad  rights  of  way  and  present  allotments,  thus 
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leaving  the  net  acreage  ceded  1,116,500.  Of  the  latter  area  200,000 
acres,  lying  along  the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  are  said  to  be 
susceptible  of  irrigation,  the  balance  being  excellent  grazing  land  and 
containing  some  timber. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  ase  of  aboat  one-half  the  purchase 
money  for  the  completion  and  maintenance  of* the  irrigation  system; 
for  the  parchase  of  stock  cattle  and  sheep;  for  a  hospital  and  its 
maintenance;  for  schools;  for  fencing  the  reservation;  for  mills,  etc. 
The  balance  of  the  principal  sum  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  a  trust  fund,  the  same  to  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  such  interest  to  be  added  to  the  principal 
each  year.  A  cash  annuity  payment  of  $12  per  capita  is  to  be  made 
to  all  the  Indians  having  rights  on  the  reservation. 

The  agreement  must,  of  course,  be  ratified  and  confirmed  by  Con- 
gress before  it  becomes  effective. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  this  commission,  which  has  been  in  the 
field  continuously  since  its  appointment,  August  31,  1896,  concluded 
two  agreements  last  year — one  with  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation,  Idaho,  dated  February  5, 1898,  providing  for  a  cession  of 
a  portion  of  their  reservation  to  the  United  States,  and  one  with  the 
Indians  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  in'  Utah,  dated  January  8, 1898, 
providing  for  the  cession  of  lands  for  allotments  to  the  Uncompahgre 
Utes.  Both  of  these  agreements  were  transmitted  to  Congress,  with 
recommendation  for  favorable  action,  but  neither  of  them  has  yet  been 
ratified.  (See  Senate  Doc.  No.  169,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  first  session, 
for  Fort  Hall  agreement,  and  Senate  Doc.  No.  80,  Fifty-fifth  Congress, 
second  session,  for  Uintah  agreement.) 

Appropriations  for  the  payment  of  salary  and  expenses  of  this  com- 
mission and  provision  for  its  appointment  and  continuance  have  been 
made  by  Congress  as  follows:  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  June 
10, 1896(29  Stats.,  p.  341),  $10,000;  Indian  appropriation  act  approved 
June  7,  1897  (30  Stats.,  p.  86),  $10,000;  Indian  appropriation  act 
approved  July  1,  1898  (30  Stats.,  p.  692),  $15,000;  deficiency  appro- 
priation act  approved  March  3,  1899  (30  Stats.,  p.  1235),  $14,600. 
Total  amount  appropriated  for  the  commission,  $49,500. 

Qf  the  last  appropriation  of  $14,500,  a  balance  of  about  $6,500 
remained  July  1.  It  is  estimated  that  this  amount  will  be  exhausted 
about  December  1  next,  although  the  act  itself  says  the  commission 
shall  continue  until  April  1, 1900.  This  would  require  a  deficiency 
appropriation  of  at  least  $6,500,  making  a  total  for  this  commission  of 
$55,000. 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  remains  unchanged,  the  same  being 
composed  of  Messrs.  Benjamin  F.  Barge,  chairman  and  disbursing 
oflicer,  Charles  G.  Hoyt,  and  Jas.  H.  McNeely. 

Chippewa  CommiBsion. — In  previous  annual  reports  may  be  found  state- 
ments of  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Chippewa  Commission. 
8896 3 
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During  the  past  year  the  work  of  allotting  lands  to  the  Indians  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  has  continued.  A  few  Indians  from  other 
reservations  have  been  removed  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  and 
provision  has  been  made  for  them  by  building  them  houses,  furnishing 
subsistence,  etc. 

The  expenditures  made  by  the  commission  from  September  1, 1898, 
to  September  1, 1899,  are  as  follows: 

For  salary,  with  all  traveling  expenaee  and  board,  of  1  com- 
missioner   $4,745.00 

For   salaries  of  regalar  employees — 1  clerk  and   allotting 

agent,  1  teamster,!  tinsmith 1,980.00 

For  salary  of  1  removal  and  allotting  agent,  clerk,  and  inter- 
preter when  not  otherwise  engaged,  irregularly  engaged 

when  required 750.00 

For  salary  of  a  surveyor  when  required 450.00 

Forsalary  of  1  scaler,  as  required 285.00 

For  salaries  of  irregular  employees,  miscellaneous 75. 00 

For  rent  of  office  and  warehouse  at  White  Earth 152. 00 

For  house  building  for  removals,  including  hauling  of  lum-   * 

ber  and  hewing  of  logs,  etc 1, 233. 00 

For  salaries  of  assistant  removal  agents,  with  reimbursement 

of  traveling  expenses , 364.85 

For  subsistence  supplies  for  removals 787.45 

For  hardware  for  issue  to  removals 88.45 

For  tinware  used  by  tinsmith  for  benefit  of  removals 48. 77 

For  work  oxen  and  cows  issued  to  removals 625.00 

For  feed  of  commission's  team,  repairs,  etc.,  including  pur- 
chase of  a  light  spring  wagon,  also  fuel  and  light  during 

the  year 273.88 

For  printing  of  official  headings  by  Department 11. 00 

For  expense  of  removing  Indians,  such  as  transportation, 

board  and  lodging,  and  miscellaneous  expenses 268. 15 

For  transportation  of  removals,  agents,  assistants,  and  In- 
dians visiting  or  removing  to  White  Earth,  on  the  various 
lines  of  railroads 502. 82 

Total  expenditures  by  the  Chippewa  Commission  for  aU 
purposes 12,640.37 

During  the  same  period  the  commission  made  allotments  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  as  follows: 

White  Earth  Mississippi  Chippewas 65 

QuU  Lake  Mississippi  Chippewas 7 

Mille  Lac  Mississippi  Chippewas  ? 37 

Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas 22 

Otter  Tail  Pillager  Chippewas 24 

Pembina  Chippewas 1 

White  Oak  Point  Mississippi  Chippewas 10 

Fond-du-Lac  Chippewas 4 

Bois  Fort  Chippewas 1 5 

Total  aUotments 175 

Other  work  accomplished  by  the  commission  is  as  follows:   Changes 
in  allotments  on  the  White  Eaith  Keservation,  74;  number  of  Indians 
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removed  to  the  White  Earth  Beservation,  58 ;  nnmber  of  houses  erected 
for  removal  Indians,  at  a  cost  of  $85  each,  10,  with  5  others  in  coarse 
of  construction.    . 

August  17, 1899,  the  Department  directed  that  the  work  of  the  Chip- 
X>ewa  Commission  be  closed  within  sixty  days  after  notice.  September 
12  the  office  notified  Commissioner  Hall  to  close  the  work  within  the 
time  named,  and  September  19  he  acknowledged  receipt  of  notice. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  CommiBdon.— The  personnel  of  the  commission 
remains  unchanged.  Its  work  under  the  heading  <<  Dawes  Commis- 
sion" is  referred  to  in  discussing  Indian  Territory  affairs  on  page  120. 

Puyallnp  Commifldon. — ^The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March 
ly  1899  (30  Stats.,  940),  contains  the  following  clause  relative  to  the 
Puyallup  Commission : 

For  compensation  of  the  commissioner  authorized  hy  the  Indian  appropriation  act 
approved  Jane  7, 1897,  to  superintend  the  sale  of  land,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Pnyallap 
Indian  Reservation,  Washington,  who  shall  continue  the  work  as  therein  provided, 
two  thousand  dollars. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  provides  for  continuing  the  sales  of  the 
Puyallup  lands  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  This  work  was  continued 
daring  the  last  fiscal  year  under  a  similar  provision  iu  the  Indian 
appropriation  act  of  July  1, 1898  (30  Stats.,  571).  Clinton  A.  Snowden, 
who  was  appointed  commissioner  June  22, 1897,  is  still  in  charge  of 
the  work. 

The  Puyallup  Indian  Eeservation  consists  of  allotted  lands  and  an 
agency  tract. 

The  allotted  lands  cover  17,500  acres.  The  Indian  allottees  had  con- 
sented (up  to  August  26, 1899)  to  the  sale  of  8,732.24  acres,  at  a  total 
appraised  value  of  $374,460.58.  Up  to  June  30, 1899,  there  had  been 
sold  and  reported  to  this  office  by  the  Puyallnp  Commission  1,884.58 
acres  for  $98,859.51.  Of  this  sum  $36,364  was  paid  iu  cash  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  the  balance  being  payable  on  time,  usually  five  equal 
annual  payments,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum.  Deferred 
payments  to  the  amount  of  $27,371.82  have  been  made.  The  money 
as  collected,  whether  cash  down  or  deferred  payments,  is  paid  to  the 
allottees  eutitled  to  the  same,  less  10  per  cent  for  expenses  of  sale  (not 
including  the  salary  of  the  commission). 

The  agency  tract  as  originally  surveyed  contained  598.80  acres.  The 
Indians  consented  to  the  sale  of  this  tract,  except  a  certain  quantity 
reserved  for  school,  farm,  garden,  and  church  and  cemetery  purposes. 
The  tract  not  reserved  was  surveyed  and  platted  into  lots  and  blocks, 
as  an  addition  to  the  city  of  Tacoma.  There  were  reserved  for  school, 
fiEurm,  and  garden,  62.12  acres;  for  church  and  cemetery  purx)oses, 
19.43  acres;  for  railroads,  streets,  and  alleys,  as  per  plat,  164.75  acres; 
for  the  Tacoma  Land  Company,  as  per  prior  deed,  14.10  acres.  There 
were  platted  into  lots  and  blocks  for  sale  338.40  acres. 

The  totalappraised  value  of  the  lots  and  blocks  for  sale  is  $206,950. 
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There  have  been  sold  from  the  same,  as  reported  by  the  Payallap  com- 
mission up  to  Jane  30, 1899,  lots  and  blocks  to  the  amount  of  $45,033.50, 
of  which  sum  $17,272.09  was  paid  in  cash  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
the  balance  being  usually  on  five-year  payments,  with  interest  at  6  per 
cent  per  annum.  Deferred  payments  have  been  made  to  the  amount  of 
$18,026.73.  The  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  agency  tract  lots 
is  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  is  used,  under 
the  Puyallup  act  of  March  3, 1893,  in  defraying  the  expense  of  sale 
other  than  the  salary  of  the  commission. 

Total  amount  received  from  sales  of  allotted  lands $63, 735. 82 

Total  amount  received  from  sale  of  agency  tract  lots 35, 298. 82 

Grand  total  received 99,034.64 

SALE  OF  LIQUOE  TO  INDIANS. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  January  30, 1897,  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  to  Indians,  the  office  has  been  able  to  cope  in  a 
larger  degree  with  illicit  whisky  sellers,  and,  where  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  evidence  against  offenders,  the  traffic,  so  far  as  outward 
appearances  indicate,  has  been  decidedly  interfered  with. 

During  the  past  year  many  prosecutions  have  been  instituted  and 
numerous  convictions  had.  May  3,  1899,  the  [Jnited  States  Indian 
Agent  at  the  Golville  Agency,  Wash.,  reported  that  seventeen  white 
persons  and  two  Indians  were  convicted  at  the  April  term  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  convened  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  were 
sentenced  to  serve  terms  of  from  two  to  eight  months  in  the  peniten- 
tiary and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100  each  and  costs  of  trial.  Patrick  Mar- 
tineau  was  convicted  and  sentenced  for  giving  whisky  to  pupils  of  the 
Indian  school  at  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.;  Andrew  Wilson  was  indicted 
for  selling  liquor  to  Indians  of  the  Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  and 
Barney  Eckstein  and  Albert  Davis  were  convicted  for  liquor  selling  to 
Indians  of  the  Uintah  Agency. 

Special  Agent  K.  J.  W.  Brewster,  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  has 
conducted  several  investigations,  notably  among  the  Seminoles  in 
Florida  and  the  Ghippewas  of  the  Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minn.  Oom- 
plaints  from  other  quarters  have  been  received  and  are  being  carefully 
inquired  into,  with  the  view  of  apprehending  and  punishing  the  guilty 
parties. 

ADMINISTRATORS     AND    GUARDIANS    FOR    GITIZEN 

INDIANS. 

The  generally  irresponsible  character  of  administrators  and  guar- 
dians and  their  sureties,  appointed  or  approved  for  citizen  Indians  by 
local  courts  under  the  methods  now  in  vogue,  has  frequently  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  oflBce.  The  subject  was  fully  discussed 
in  office  report  to  the  Department  dated  June  26, 1899,  and  in  compli- 
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ance  with  instractions  contaiued  in  Departmeut  reply  dated  Jaly  3,  this 
office  sent  to  all  Indian  agents  and  school  superintendents  having  citi- 
zen Indians  under  their  jurisdiction  the  following  letter  of  instructions 
dated  August  30, 1899 : 

The  attention  of  this  office  has,  at  various  times,  been  called  to  the  unsatisfactory 
manner  in  which  the  personal  estates  of  deceased  Indians  and  of  minor  Indian 
wards  are  managed ;  it  being  reported  that  in  many  cases  the  administrators  and 
guardians  are  irresponsible  and  their  sureties  worthless,  so  that  the  proper  heirs 
and  the  Indian  wards  get  very  little  or  no  benefit  from  what  is  rightfully  due  them. 
Section  6  of  the  general  allotment  act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stats.^  p.  388),  pro- 
Yidee  that  aU  Indians  who  have  received  allotments  are  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  shall  have  the  benefit  of  and  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
Territory  in  which  they  reside.  By  virtue  of  this  law  the  personal  estates  of 
deceased  Indians  and  Indian  wards  are  under  the  control  of  the  county  or  probate 
jndges,  who  appoint  the  administrators  and  guardians  and  pass  upon  their  acts  as 
sncb. 

After  considering  various  plans  for  the  correction  of  the  abuses  referred  to,  it  has 
been  concluded  that  the  cooperation  of  the  courts  of  the  counties  in  which  such 
citizen  Indians  reside,  in  the  appointment  of  guardians  and  administrators  and  in 
the  administration  of  estates,  etc.,  should  be  secured.  The  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  directed  this  office  to  give  you  proper  instructions  to  that  eud. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  direct  that  you  arrange  for  a  conference  with  the  county  or 
probate  judge  at  your  earliest  convenience,  explain  to  him  fully  the  situation  and 
the  wishes  of  this  Department,  and,  if  possible,  effect  an  arrangement  with  him 
whereby  in  the  future  only  such  administrators  and  guardians  as  first  meet  with  your 
approval,  and  whom  you  adjudge  to  be  proper  and  fit  persons  for  such  trusts,  shall 
be  appointed.  You  will  also  endeavor  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  judge  to  a 
plan  requiring  you  to  first  examine  and  approve  all  the  accounts  and  other  papers  of 
administrators  and  guardians  before  they  are  filed  with  the  court  and  approved 
by  it. 

With  such  plans  harmoniously  arranged  and  faithfully  carried  out,  and  with  the 
appointment  in  the  future  of  proper  and  responsible  persons  only,  with  good  sure- 
ties, the  evil  now  complained  of  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  As  the  arrange- 
ments suggested  wiH  materially  aid  the  courts  in  securing  the  honest  and  impartial 
administration  of  estates— a  thing  to  be  desired  alike  by  the  Government  and  the 
local  authorities — I  am  sure  the  county  judge  will  gladly  cooperate  with  you  in 
arranging  and  carrying  out  the  plans  suggested.  You  will  make  every  proper 
endeavor  to  have  the  same  efiected. 

I  have  also  to  direct  that  you  examine  the  records  of  the  county  court  and  ascer- 
tain the  names  of  all  persons  who  are  now  acting  as  administrators  and  guardians, 
whether  Indian  or  white,  who  their  sureties  are,  and  then  proceed  to  investigate  the 
character  and  responsibility  of  all  the  parties.  Should  you  find  that  any  changes 
are  desirable  in  these  positions  of  trust,  you  will  present  the  matter  fully  to  the 
court  and  endeavor  to  have  them  efi*ected. 

All  annuity  moneys  are  under  the  absolute  control  of  this  Department.  If  irre- 
sponsible or  improper  persons  be  appointed  by  tbe  local  courts  as  guardians  for  Indian 
minors,  and  a  change  in  such  guardianship  can  not  be  effected,  you  will  withhold 
the  payment  of  annuities  in  such  cases  and  the  same  should  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
'  ury  and  held,  subject  to  future  disposition  for  the  benefit  of  the  annuitant  under 
the  direction  of  this  office. 

As  affecting  the  good  of  tbe  Indian  service  and  the  interests  of  individual  Indians, 
this  entire  subject  is  one  of  the  most  important  coming  under  your  jurisdiction  as 
an  agent.  You  will  give  the  same  your  personal  attention  and  put  forth  every  effort 
in  your  power  to  secure  an  improvement  in  the  administration  of  Indian  estates  and 
the  suppression  of  the  abuses  now  so  frequently  complained  of.  ^^  ^ 
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EXHIBITION  OF  INDIANS. 

The  Department  has  granted  authority  during  the  past  year  for  the 
taking  of  Indians  from  their  reservations  for  exhibition  or  show  pur- 
poses as  follows: 

January  4, 1899,  to  Messrs.  Oody  ("  Buffalo  BilP)  &  Salisbury  to  take 
100  Indians  fr^m  the  Pine  Eidge  and  Rosebud  reservations,  S.  Dak., 
for  general  show  and  exhibition  purposes  during  the  season  of  1899. 
A  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  given  by  this  firm. 

August  23,  1898,  to  Mr.  Lansing  Warren,  of  the  Ohicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  for  about  30  Indians  fr^m  the  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis.,  to  play 
an  exhibition  game  of  lacrosse  at  the  Inter-Ocean's  Carnival  of  Sport, 
held  at  Ohicago  September  5, 1898,  for  the  benefit  of  the  volunteer 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  Illinois.  No  bond  was  exacted  in  this  case,  and 
Mr.  Warren  agreed  that  the  Government  should  be  at  no  expense 
whatever,  and  that  he  would  protect  the  Indians  from  immoral  influ- 
ences, etc.,  while  absent  from  their  reservation  and  promptly  return 
them  to  their  homes  at  the  expiration  of  the  celebration. 

August  31, 1898,  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Brown,  secretary  Oklahoma  City  Fair 
Association,  to  take  a  ^treasonable  number''  of  Indians  from  the  agen- 
cies in  Oklahoma  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  showing  at  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Fair,  held  at  Oklahoma  City  October  10-15, 
1898,  the  progress  of  Indians  in  civilization.  No  bond  was  required  in 
this  case,  as  the  authorities  of  the  fair  paid  all  expenses  and  took  pre- 
cautions to  protect  the  Indians  in  every  way. 

October  1,  1898,  to  the  CTnited  States  Indian  agent  of  the  Pueblo 
and  Jicarilla  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  to  send  50  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  40 
Utes  to  the  Denver  (Colorado)  Carnival,  held  in  October,  1898.  No 
bond  was  required.  The  agent  reported  that  the  carnival  authorities 
paid  the  Indians  $5  per  capita,  transported  them  comfortably,  gave 
them  suitable  food  and  care,  and  paid  all  incidental  expenses,  and  that 
the  Indians  were  much  pleased  with  their  trip,  which  greatly  benefited 
them. 

April  10,  1899,  in  a  report  requested  by  the  Department,  the  office 
stated  that  it  saw  no  objection  to  granting  permission  to  Mr.  E.  C. 
Waters,  president  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  Boat  Company,  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  Wyoming,  to  locate  one  or  two  tepees  or  wigwams 
of  Indians  on  Dot  Island,  in  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  from  June  15  to 
September  15,  in  order  that  tourists  might  be  able  to  see  Indians  in 
their  native  surroundings;  always  provided,  however,  that  the  Indians 
should  be  entirely  willing  to  go  and  the  company  should  make  satis- 
factory arrangements,  to  be  approved  by  Captain  Wilder,  for  the 
proper  care,  support,  salary,  and  payment  of  necessary  traveling  expen- 
ses of  the  Indians  taken  and  for  returning  them  promptly  to  their 
homes  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

April  8, 1899,  Mr.  Guy  W.  Green,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  requested  per- 
mission to  take  from  the  Ponca  Agency,  Okla.,  three  ^(Uan  h^ball 
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players  and  to  retain  them  through  the  ball-playing  season,  or  about 
five  months,  and  stated  that  he  would  pay  them  fair  salaries,  give  them 
proper  care  in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  etc.,  and 
protection  from  immoral  and  other  pernicious  influences,  and  return 
them  to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  the  season.  He  was  advised  that  if 
the  Indians  desired  to  leave  their  homes  as  individuals,  and  he  would, 
in  addition  to  making  satisfactory  arrangements  with  them,  deposit 
with  their  agent  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  risk  taken,  the  office 
would  interpose  no  objection;  but  it  must  be  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  Indians  that  they  go  entirely  on  their  own 
responsibility,  assume  all  consequences,  and  receive  no  help  or  aid 
whatever  from  this  office  should  they  become  stranded  on  the  road  or 
get  into  any  other  trouble. 

In  accordance  with  verbal  instructions  from  the  Department,  this 
office  prepared  a  letter,  June  10, 1899,  to  the  president  of  the  Greater 
America  Exx)Osition,  which  is  being  held  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  during  the 
present  summer,  setting  forth,  in  compliance  with  his  request,  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  Indians  might  be  obtained  for  attend- 
ance at  the  exx>osition. 

These  conditions  were  in  substance  as  follows:  The  exx)osition  com- 
pany must  deposit  in  a  United  States  depository  a  sum  equal  to  $50 
per  capita  for  each  Indian  desired,  as  a  guaranty  for  their  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  Omaha,  their  proper  care  and  subsistence  while  in 
transit  and  while  in  camp  in  Omaha,  including  medical  attendance^ 
camp  equipage,  bedding,  and  other  things  necessary  for  their  comfort. 
The  company  must  agree  that  the  Indian  camp  shall  be  kept  in  a  good 
sanitary  condition  and  every  precaution  taken  to  preserve  the  health 
of  the  Indians.  The  ghost  dance,  sun  dance,  scalp  dance,  war  dance, 
and  other  so-called  ^^  feasts''  of  a  similar  nature  interdicted  by  the  rules 
of  this  office  must  be  prohibited. 

This  letter,  approved  by  the  Department  on  June  10,  was  indorsed 
June  21  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  exposition  company  and 
returned  June  23  to  this  office,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  deposit 
for  $5,000  on  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Omaha.  That  amount 
entitled  the  exposition  company  to  the  attendance  of  100  Indians. 
Seventy- five  Indians,  in  accordance  with  telegraphic  instructions  from 
this  office  to  the  acting  agent,  were  obtained  from  the  Pine  Eidge 
Reservation,  S.  Dak. 

Supt.  S.  M.  McOowan  was  granted  leave  of  absence  without  pay  and 
allowed  to  make  arrangements  with  the  exposition  company  for  pro- 
curing Indians  and  looking  after  them  while  at  the  exposition.  July 
31  he  reported  that  there  were  then  on  the  exposition  grounds,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Indians  from  the  Pii^e  Eidge  Agency,  28  Indians,  represent- 
ing various  tribes  from  the  southwest. 

July  8, 1899,  upon  the  solicitation  of  Hon.  Francis  B.  Warren,  United 
States  Senate,  permission  was  granted  Mr.  E.  W.  Breckons,  secretary 
of  the  exective  committee  in  charge  of  the  Annual  Frontier  DavGele- 
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bration,  to  secnre  about  30  lodians  from  the  Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo., 
to  participate  in  the  celebration  to  be  held  in  Cheyenne,  ^yo.,  Angnst 
23  and  24, 1899.  In  this  case  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  aathorities  haying  the  celebration  in  charge  for  the  care,  protec- 
tion, and  expenses  of  the  Indians.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  similar  cases 
in  which  Indians  have  been  permitted  to  attend  industrial  exhibitions 
and  local  celebrations^  i>ermission  has  been  granted  upon  condition 
that  the  Government  was  to  be  at  no  expense  whatever,  and  that  the 
Indians  could  be  spared  from  their  homes  without  detriment  to  their 
interests. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  whenever  engagements  with  Indians 
for  general  exhibition  purposes  are  made,  their  employers  are  required 
to  enter  into  written  contracts  with  the  individual  Indians,  obligating 
themselves  to  pay  such  Indians  fair  stipulated  salaries  for  their  services; 
to  supply  them  with  suitable  food  and  clothing;  to  meet  their  traveling 
and  needful  incidental  exx>enses,  including  medical  attendance,  etc., 
from  the  date  of  leaving  their  homes  until  their  return  thither;  to  pro- 
tect them  from  immoral  influences  and  surroundings;  to  employ  a  white 
man  of  good  character  to  look  after  their  welfare,  and  to  return  them 
to  their  reservation  without  cost  to  themselves  within  a  certain 
specified  time.  They  are  also  required  to  execute  bond  for  the  faithful 
frdfillmeut  of  such  contracts. 

June  20, 1899,  the  Secretary  of  State  advised  the  Department  that  a 
dispatch  had  been  received  from  John  B.  Jackson,  secretary  to  the 
United  States  embassy  at  Berlin,  asking  instructions  concerning  a 
party  of  13  Sioux  from  the  Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  who  were  with  a 
"Wild  West"  show  in  Germany,  and  likely  to  be  abandoned  there  to 
their  own  resources.  Mr.  Jackson  reported  that  he  had  been  informed 
by  United  States  Consul  Pettit,  of  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  that  the 
Indians  were  at  Duisburg,  where  they  were  practically  held  as  prison- 
ers, were  not  properly  provided  for,  and  were  without  passports,  and 
that  he  had  advised  the  consul  of  Dusseldorf  that  American  Indians, 
unless  naturalized,  could  not  receive  passports,  though  they  were  enti- 
tled to  some  protection  as  citizens,  being  wards  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Jackson  stated  further  that  he  had  learned  that  one  Giles  Pull- 
man was  in  charge  of  the  Indians,  and  had  boasted  of  having  smug- 
gled them  out  of  the  United  States,  via  Montreal,  Canada,  without  giv- 
ing  bond  for  their  good  treatment  or  return  to  their  homes,  but  claimed 
that  he  and  another  showman,  William  Casper  (who  has  been  in  Ger- 
many for  several  years  with  sundry  "Wild  West''  shows,  most  of  which 
have  turned  out  disastrously),  were  making  comfortable  provision  for 
the  Indians. 

The  office  was  aware  from  unofficial  sources  that  a  small  party  of 
Sioux  had  surreptitiously  left  the  Kosebud  Beservation  and  had  been 
taken  to  Europe  for  show  purposes  by  unknown  and  unauthorized  per- 
sons.   It  could  be  under  no  obligations,  save  those  of  humanity,  to  pay 
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the  expenses  of  returning  these  Indians  to  their  homes^  bat  that^  of 
course,  would  be  done  should  the  Indians  be  left  without  protection,  as 
was  feared.  Doubtless  the  persons  who  induced  these  wards  of  the 
Government  to  leave  the  agency  and  the  country  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  Department  were  aware  that  other  Indians 
stranded  in  Europe  have  been  returned  to  their  homes  at  Government 
expense,  and  on  that  account  might  not  hesitate  to  abandon  the  Indians 
whenever  they  should  cease  to  serve  their  puri)ose.  Therefore  the 
office  reported  to  the  Department  June  23  that  if  the  Indians  became 
stranded  and  the  United  States  ambassador  at  Berlin  should  advance 
the  necessary  traveling  expenses  for  returning  them  to  this  country, 
be  would  be  reimbursed  therefor  out  of  the  Sioux  fund.  Such  action 
was  taken  in  1894  through  the  United  States  ambassador  at  London  in 
the  case  of  four  Winnebago  Indians  who  were  left  helpless  in  London. 
Or  the  office  suggested  that  tlie  State  Department  might  arrange  with 
the  United  States  consul  nearest  the  Indians  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  return  to  this  country,  in  which  event  this  office  would  recommend 
that  the  State  Department  be  reimbursed  upon  presentation  of  vouch- 
ers for  the  expenditure.  This  correspondence  was  referred  to  the  State 
Department,  which  replied  June  7, 1899,  that  the  United  States  embassy 
at  Berlin  had  been  instructed  to  take  charge  of  the  Indians  should 
they  become  stranded,  and  to  send  them  to  the  United  States  and  to 
draw  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  amount  of  the  expenses  incurred 
Several  applications  for  Indians  for  exhibition  purx)Oses  have  been 
received  from  county  and  State  fair  associations  of  Texas,  but  they 
have  been  refused  for  the  reason  that  section  4  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  11, 1880  (21  Stats.,  p.  133),  provides  as  follows: 

*  *  *  All  officers  of  the  Army  and  Indian  Bureaus  are  prohibited,  except  in  a 
case  specially  directed  by  the  President,  from  granting  permission  in  writing  or 
otherwise  to  any  Indian  or  Indians  on  any  reservation  to  go  into  the  State  of  Texas 
nnder  any  pretext  whatever;  and  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  Army  or  Indian  Bnreaa 
who  shall  violate  this  provision  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  public  service.  And  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  and  required  to  take  at  once  such  other 
reasonable  measures  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  said  prohibition  to 
prevent  said  Indians  from  entering  said  State. 

Several  other  applications  for  authority  to  take  Indians  away  from 
home  to  be  exhibited  have  also  been  refused.  Unless  great  care  is 
xercised  in  granting  such  privileges  the  Indians  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
neglect  or  bad  treatment.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  quote  a  report 
from  Lieut.  Col.  W.  H.  Glapp,  United  States  Army,  acting  Indian  agent 
of  the  Pine  Kidge  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  regard  to  the  demoralizing  effect 
on  Indians  of  promiscuous  exhibitions  and  *'  Wild  West"  shows,  which 
meets  the  hearty  and  unqualified  approval  of  this  office.  This  report 
was  dated  July  9  and  was  submitted  to  the  Department  July  13, 1899, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

I  have  the  honor  to  reqnest  that  the  foUowing  may  be  bronght  to  the  attention  of 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  not  as  in  any  manner  a  criticism  of  action 
heretofore  taken,  bat  as  being  a  statement  of /act  possibly  nsefal  when  the  snbject 
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again  comes  before  the  Secretary  for  consideration.  I  refer  to  the  increasing  demand 
for  Indians  for  show  purposes. 

Having  been  for  some  years  at  this  agency,  from  which  the  Wild  West  show  has 
recrnited  its  Indians  annnally,  I  am  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  nsing 
them  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  is  claimed  by  those  desiring  to  employ  these  Indians 
that  the  opportunities  afforded  them  to  see  what  white  men  have  done  and  are  doiog, 
to  realize  the  resources  of  the  country,  both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  would  educate 
the  Indian  and  deter  him  from  outbreaks,  and  that  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the 
whites  lived,  would  stimulate  him  to  adopt  civilized  modes  of  living.  To  a  limited 
extent  this  may  have  once  been  true,  but  is  no  longer  so.  Ten  or  more  years  of 
such  going  about  in  all  the  cities  of  this  country  and  many  of  those  in  Europe, 
together  with  numerous  visits  of  delegations  to  Washington,  and  constant  inter- 
course with  neighboring  towns,  leave  little  either  of  good  or  bad  connected  with  the 
whites  for  the  Indians  (at  least  of  this  reservation )  to  learn.  The  argument  has 
therefore  lost  any  force  it  may  once  have  had.  In  point  of  fact,  Indians  are  not  desired 
by  the  show  people  for  any  purpose  but  as  an  attraction,  something  to  stimulate 
attendance  and  lure  more  half  dollars  into  the  treasury. 

Now,  people  will  not  be  curious  to  see  civilized  Indians — ^those  whom,  at  great 
expense,  the  Government  has  educated  and  to  some  extent  civilized.  None  such  are 
wanted,  but  only  those  who  are  yet  distinctively  barbarous  or  who  can  pose  as  such. 
All  others  are  unwelcome  and  are  denied  employment.  The  result  is  a  premium 
upon  barbarism.  It  is  in  effect  saying  to  the  Indian :  ''  If  you  retain  purely  Indian 
customs— remain  a  savage,  with  all  the  gaud  of  feathers,  naked  bodies,  hideous 
dancing,  and  other  evidences  of  savagery— we  want  you ;  and  should  you  have  or 
can  procure  a  dress  trimmed  with  scalps,  we  want  you  very  much  and  will  pay  you 
accordingly.''  The  Indian  is  thus  taught  that  savagery  has  a  market  value  and  is 
worth  retaining.  The  boys  in  the  day  schools  know  it,  and  speak  longingly  of  the 
time  when  they  will  no  longer  be  required  to  attend  school,  but  can  let  their  hair 
grow  long,  dance  Omaha,  and  go  off  with  shows. 

The  influence  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  far-reaching  and  seriously  retards  progress. 
In  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  whom  we  are  striving  to  elevat<e,  the  Qovemment 
should  not  longer  permit  these  exhibitions  of  that  which  it  is  trying  at  so  much 
expense  to  suppress. 

These  shows  are  not  instructive  or  beneficial  to  the  whites,  conveying  as  they  do 
wrong  ideas  and  impressions  regarding  the  Indians  and  leading  many  of  them  to 
think  that  all  Indians  are  such  as  they  see  brought  out  at  shows.  Such  exhibitions 
have  no  higher  effect  than  ministering  to  a  morbid  curiosity  unworthy  of  civilized 
human  beings.  People  go  to  see  naked  painted  Indians  from  quite  the  same  motives 
as  they  do  to  see  freaks— a  two-headed  girl  or  a  six-legged  calf;  but  I  maintain  that 
no  good  is  subserved,  whether  the  exhibition  is  labeled  an  ''  Indian  Congress  "  or  a 
"Wild  West  Show,"  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  is  harmful  to  both  whites 
and  Indians — to  the  latter  because  by  such  means  their  civilization  is  retarded  and 
the  efforts  made  for  their  advancement  become  a  mockery.  The  pleadings  of  mis- 
sionaries and  the  zeal  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  are  alike  futile  among  all  those 
Indians  who  under  Government  sanction  are  taught  that  continued  barbarism  is 
perhaps  after  all  the  best  thing  for  them. 

Then  also  the  moral  effect  upon  those  Indians  who  are  taken  to  exhibitions,  of 
whatever  sort,  is  far  from  good.  In  the  greed  for  patronage  and  gain  all  sorts  of 
things  are  permitted  and  encouraged  which  ordinarily  would  be  suppressed  by  the 
police.  Not  one  of  these  expositions  is  now  complete  without  its  "midway,''  made 
up  of  scandalous  and  suggestively  immoral  shows  for  the  most  part  and  designedly 
pandering  to  the  lowest  passions.  The  moral  atmosphere  about  these  places  is  fetid 
and  impure.  Indians  employed  at  them  have  much  idle  time  and,  like  all  others, 
are  tree  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  they  do  not  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunities.  The  season  over,  during  which  the  car  lines  and 
the  merchants  have  been  enriched  and  the  city  boomed,  poor  Lo  comes  back  to  his 
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home  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  seamy  side  of  white  civilization,  his  desire 
for  ehttoge  and  excitement  intensified,  his  all  too  faint  aspirations  for  the  benefits 
of  civilization  checked,  if  not  destroyed,  and  with  a  conviction  that  the  boasted 
morality  of  the  whites  is  nothing  to  be  prond  of  or  to  copy.  The  agency  physician 
states  that  nearly  all  of  the  nnnamable  diseases  now  occorring  on  this  reservation 
are  traceable  to  those  Indians  who  have  returned  Arom  shows  and  expositions. 


ALLOTMENTS  AKD  PATENTS. 

The  progress  made  in  allotment  work  since  the  last  annual  report  is 
as  follows: 

ON  RESERVATIONS. 

Daring  the  year  patents  have  been  issned  and  delivered  to  the 
following  Indians: 

Sioux  of  the  Devils  Lake  Reservation,  N.  Dak 260 

Round  Valley  Reservation,  Cal 18 

Hoops  Valley  (addition),  Cal 474 

Southern  Ute,Colo 360 

The  issaance  of  patents  to  the  Eosebnd  Sioax  has  been  suspended 
antil  the  requirements  of  the  agreement  concluded  with  these  Indians 
March  10, 1898,  referred  to  below,  can  be  complied  with. 

Allotments  have  been  approved  by  this  office  and  the  Department  as 
follows: 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reserva- 
tion, Wis 158 

Sioux  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  S.  Dak 469 

Certificates  issued  to  members  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  tribes, 
Oklahoma 11 

Schedules  of  the  following  allotments  have  been  received  in  this 
office,  but  have  not  been  finally  acted  upon: 

"Klamath  Reservation,  Oreg ^ 1,179 

Otoe  and  Missouria  reservations,  Okla 632 

Yakima  Reservation,  Wash 440 

Colvme,Wash 198 

June  24,  August  31,  and  October  31, 1898,  the  Uncompahgre  commis- 
sion submitted  to  this  office  schedules  of  295  allotments  made  to  the 
Uncompahgre  Indians.  Each  of  these  schedules  embraced  allotments 
on  both  the  Uncompahgre  and  Uintah  reservations;  but  only  one 
schedule  was  rendered  in  duplicate. 

By  the  act  of  June  7, 1897  (30  Stats.,  62),  all  the  lands  in  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Beservation  remaining  unallotted  on  April  1,  1898,  became 
open  on  that  date  for  location  and  entry.  But  none  of  the  allotments 
on  that  reservation  had  been  made  prior  to  that  date.  Therefore, 
by  the  act  of  March  1, 1899  (30  Stats.,  924),  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior was  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  approve  83  allotments  made 
to  the  Uncompahgres  within  the  former  Uncompahgre  Beservation  in 
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Utah  after  April  1, 1898,  aud  to  issue  patents  therefor,  as  provided  by 
existing  law. 

April  12, 1899,  this  office  transmitted  to  the  Department  a  description 
of  the  sorveyed  lands  included  in  the  allotments,  together  with  copies 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  allotments  on  unsurveyed  lands,  of  which 
there  were  twenty-five  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  they  be  forwarded  to  the  General  Land  Office,  that  proper  nota- 
tion might  be  made  upon  the  books  of  that  office  to  protect  the  surveyed 
tracts  from  entry  or  location  and  that  the  allotments  on  unsurveyed 
tracts  might  be  respected  when  the  surveys  come  to  be  made. 
The  condition  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  as  follows : 
Lower  Bml^  Reservation,  S.  Dak. — ^The  agreement  of  March  1, 1898, 
with  the  Tx)wer  Brul6  Sioux,  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report  (p.  41), 
was  ratified  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1899  (30  Stats., 
1362).  By  it  the  550  Lower  Brul^  Sioux  who  have  joined  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  are  allowed  to  stay  among  them,  and  the  balance  of  the  tribe, 
who  remain  upon  the  Lower  Brul6  Reserve,  are  to  have  their  lands 
reallotted  under  the  following  provision: 

All  children  bom  prior  to  the  time  of  making  snch  reallotments  shall  receive  allot- 
ments of  land  in  manner  and  quantity  as  provided  in  section  eight  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine :  And  provided 
further,  That  instead  of  giving  an  allotment  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
agricoltural  or  double  that  quantity  of  grazing  land  to  the  head  of  a  family,  as  pro- 
vided in  said  section  eight,  one-half  of  that  quantity  shall  be  allotted  to  the  husband 
and  one-half  to  the  wife,  where  both  are  living  and  otherwise  entitled  to  the  benefits 
accruing  to  Indians  belonging  upon  said  reservation. 

March  28,  1899,  the  Department  assigned  Special  Allotting  Agent 
John  n.  Knight  to  revise  the  allotments  under  that  agreement  and 
approved  instructions  prepared  by  this  office  for  his  guidance.  Up  to 
September  30, 1899,  he  had  made  341  allotments. 

Bosebnd  Eeservation,  S.  Bak. — The  work  on  this  reservation  has  been 
continued  during  the  year  by  Special  Agent  William  A.  Winder,  who 
was  assisted,  until  the  1st  of  April,  by  Special  Agent  John  H.  Knight. 
Up  to  September  30  3,189  allotments  had  been  made,  leaving  some 
1,260  to  be  made. 

An  agreement  of  March  10, 1898,  with  the  Rosebud  Sioux  (also  rati- 
fied by  act  of  March  3, 1899)  makes  the  same  provision  in  regard  to 
allotments  as  that  quoted  above  from  the  Lower  BruM  agreement,  and 
allotments  previously  made  to  the  Rosebud  Sioux  are  to  be  revised  in 
contbrmity  with  the  terms  of  that  provision.  The  readjustment  of 
allotments  thereby  required  will  somewhat  prolong  the  work. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservation,  Vebr. — April  24,  1899,  Special 
Allotting  Agent  John  K.  Rankin  was  instructed  to  make  the  additional 
allotments  to  the  Omahas  provided  for  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act 
approved  March  3, 1893  (27  Stats.,  612),  as  follows: 

That  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Angnst  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
two,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  reservation  of  the 
Omaha  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  porooees/'  be,  and 
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the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  aathorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Indians  of  that  tribe,  to  allot  in  severalty,  through  an  allotting 
agent  of  the  Xnterior  Department,  to  each  Indian  woman  and  child  of  said  tribe 
bom  since  allotments  of  land  were  made  in  severalty  to  the  members  thereof  under 
the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  now  living,  one-eighth  of  a  section  of  the  residue 
lands  held  by  that  tribe  in  common,  instead  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  section,  as  therein 
provided,  and  to  allot  in  severalty  to  each  allottee  under  said  act,  now  living,  who 
received  only  one-sixteenth  of  a  section  thereunder,  an  additional  one-sixteenth  of 
a  section  of  such  residue  lands. 

He  waB  also  aathorized  to  give  allotments  to  those  members  of  the 
Winnebago  tribe  who  were  entitled  to  allotments  July  1, 1887,  and  who 
fiftiled  to  receive  the  same  owing  to  conflicts  between  their  sections  and 
certain  outstanding  patents  which  had  been  treated  by  Special  Agent 
Fletcher,  under  instructions  from  this  office,  as  fictitious.  The  instruc- 
tions given  Special  Agent  Bankin  were  approved  by  the  Department 
April  26,  and  he  entered  upon  duty  thereunder  soon  after.  He  was 
eugagcki  for  the  most  part  until  some  time  in  July  in  the  investigation 
of  the  so-called  fictitious  patents.  September  30  he  reported  that  he 
had  made  270  allotments. 

Colville  Beservation,  Wash. — October  11,  1898,  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  Harry  Humphrey,  who  had  been  appointed  a  sx>ecial  agent 
tc  make  allotments  on  the  north  lialf  of  the  Oolville  Reservation,  under 
the  act  of  July  1, 1892  (27  Stats.,  62),  were  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment. They  were  approved  October  12, 1898,  and  shortly  afterwards 
ho  entered  upon  duty.  September  30, 1899,  he  rejwrted  that  he  had 
made  264  allotments.' 

Eepresentations  having  been  made  to  the  Department  that  there  was 
urgent  need  for  opening  the  north  half  of  the  Oolville  Reservation  to 
public  settlement  at  the  earliest  date  practicable,  William  E.  Oasson, 
an  exi>erienced  special  allotting  agent,  was  designated  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  assist  in  this  work,  and  July  11, 1899,  he  was  instructed  accord- 
ingly. September  30  he  reported  that  he  had  made  86  allotments. 
Special  Agent  Humphrey  estimated  on  May  5  that  there  were  520  allot- 
ments to  be  made.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are  scattered 
over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  the  communication  between  various 
points  is  difficult,  the  work  is  necessarily  slow.  Special  Agents  Hum- 
phrey aud  Oasson  have  been  instructed  to  prosecute  it  with  the  utmost 
vigor. 

Shoshone  Eeservation,  Wyo. — Special  Allotting  Agent  John  T.  Wertz 
is  engaged  in  the  work  of  making  allotments  on  the  Shoshone  Reserva- 
tion. Up  to  July  15  last  he  had  made  175  allotments.  As  stated  in 
the  last  annual  report,  1,310  allotments  had  been  made  by  his  prede- 
cessor, John  W.  Olark.  The  completion  of  this  work  hiEts  been  retarded 
by  the  delay  in  making  the  official  surveys  of  certain  townships  and 
firactional  townships.  These  surveys  have  now  been  made,  and  copies 
of  the  field  notes  and  plats  will  be  furnished  this  office  as  soon  as  they 
are  received  by  the  General  Land  Office  from  the  surveyor- general  of 
Wyoming.  ^  I 
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OFF  BESBRYATIONS. 

Daring  the  year  Special  Allotting  Agent  G^rge  A.  Keepers  has 
continued  his  investigations  of  alleged  frandolent  Indian  allotment 
applications  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin — applications 
which  have  been  made  by  mixed-bloods  in  order  to  obtain  the  timber 
or  for  specnlative  purposes,  rather  than  for  agriculture  and  grazing. 
There  were  originally  400  of  these  applications.  The  difficulty  of  find- 
ing the  Indians  to  obtain  their  testimony  has  retarded  the  work,  but 
he  expects  to  complete  it  this  year.  As  was  stated  in  last  year's  report, 
many  applications  have  been  found  to  be  fraudulent  and  have  been 
canceled;  others  found  to  be  made  by  Ml-blood  Indians  in  good  faith 
have  been  allowed  to  stand. 

After  Special  Allotting  Agent  William  E.  Gasson  had  finished  mak- 
ing allotments  to  Indians  on  the  Yakima  Heseirvation,  Wash.,  referred 
to  in  the  last  annual  report,  this  office,  on  December  14, 1898,  sent  to 
him  for  delivery  to  the  parties  entitled  some  700  patents,  covering  non- 
reservation  Indian  allotments  within  the  following  land  districts :  Oar- 
son  City,  Nov.;  Humboldt,  Oal.;  and  Boseburg,  Oreg.  Most  of  these 
I>atent8  were  delivered;  but  some  of  the  Indians  could  not  be  found 
and  in  some  instances  the  allottees  had  died,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  heirs  and  deliver  the  patents  to  them.  Such  cases 
require  very  careful  investigation. 

Very  few  allotment  applications  have  been  received  by  reference  from 
the  Oener^  Land  Office  during  the  last  year;  therefore  no  schedules 
of  allotments  have  been  prepared  by  this  office  and  transmitted  to  the 
Department  for  approval. 

Allotments  to  Indian  women  who  have  married  white  men,  and  to  their 
children. — ^Under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act 
approved  February  8, 1887  (24  Stats.,  388),  Indians  residing  upon  the 
public  domain  are  authorized  to  make  application  for  allotments  of 
land.  Under  that  section  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  issued  a  cir- 
cular, dated  September  17,  1887,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  the  allotment  to  Indians  of  United  States  lands  not  other- 
wise appropriated.    This  circular  contained  the  following  instructions : 

Indian  women  married  to  white  men,  or  to  other  ]>er8ons  not  entitled  to  the  hene- 
fits  of  this  act,  will  he  regarded  as  heads  of  families.  Hie  husbands  of  such  Indian 
women  are  not  entitled  to  allotments,  bnt  their  children  are. 

An  act  in  relation  to  marriage  between  white  men  and  Indian  women 
was  approved  August  9, 1888  (25  Stats.,  392).  Section  2  thereof  is  as 
foUows: 

That  every  Indian  woman,  member  of  any  sach  tribe  of  Indians,  who  may  here- 
after be  married  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  declared  to  become, 
by  tnch  marriage,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  any  tnch  citizen,  being  a  married  woman :  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  act  contained  shall  impair  or  in  any  way  affect  the  right  or  title  of  such  married 
woman  to  any  tribal  property  or  any  interest  therein. 
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According  to  the  circular  above  referred  to,  the  fourth  section  of  the 
is^neral  allotment  act  was  construed  by  the  Department  so  as  to  allow 
allotments  to-  children  of  Indian  women  married  to  white  men.  But 
after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1888  allotments  were  allowed  only  to 
children  bom  of  a  marriage  contracted  prior  to  August  9, 1888,  between 
a  white  man  and  an  Indian  woman.  When  an  application  was  made 
by  a  married  Indian  woman  for  an  allotment  to  herself  or  her  chil- 
dren, if  the  proof  showed  that  she  was  married  to  a  white  man  subse- 
quent to  that  date,  her  application  was  rejected. 

Such  was  the  practice  of  this  ofGice  until  the  assistant  attorney- 
general  for  the  Department  rendered  an  opinion,  concurred  in  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  August  3, 1896,  to  the  effect  that  no  Indian 
women  married  to  white  men,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
children  of  such  marriages,  are  entitled  to  allotments  under  said  section 
4.  This  decision  of  the  Secretary  was  reiterated  in  another  rendered 
March  30, 1897,  to  the  effect  that  children  born  of  a  white  man,  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  an  Indian  woman,  follow  the  status  of 
the  father  in  the  matter  of  citizenship,  and  are  therefore  not  entitled 
to  allotments  under  section  4. 

Since  August  3, 1896,  no  allotments  have  been  made  to  Indian  women 
married  to  white  men,  nor  to  their  children.  But  from  the  date  of  the 
general  allotment  act,  February  8, 1887,  to  the  date  of  the  act  relating 
to  marriages  between  Indian  women  and  white  men,  August  9, 1888, 
allotments  were  allowed  to  all  Indian  women  married  to  white  men,  and 
to  their  children,  who  applied  for  the  same  under  section  4^  and 
from  August  9,  1888,  to  August  3, 1896,  allotments  were  allowed  to 
Indian  women  who  were  married  to  white  men  prior  to  the  former  date 
and  to  the  children  bom  of  such  a  marriage. 

In  some  cases  Indian  women  and  mixed-bloods  of  this  class  have 
gone  upon  their  allotments  in  good  faith  and  improved  and  cultivated 
the  same,  and  it  would  seem  that  their  applications  or  allotments 
should  not  now  be  canceled  or  disturbed  in  any  manner  under  the  sub- 
sequent decision  of  the  Secretary. 

Attention  is  invited  to  a  case  of  this  kind.  Stephen  Gheen  on  Octo- 
ber 2, 1888,  made  application  (No.  28,  Duluth,  Minnesota  series)  under 
said  section  4  for  certain  lands.  It  was  allowed  by  the  General  Land 
Office  January  17, 1889,  and  was  approved  by  the  Department  May  8, 
1890.  His  case  was  investigated  by  a  special  allotting  agent  of  this 
office,  who  found  the  applicant  to  be  a  half-blood  Indian  whose  father 
was  a  white  man  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  lands  applied 
for  were  valuable  for  farming  purposes  and  applicant  had  made  settle- 
ment and  improvements  thereon.  This  application  was  made  more 
than  ten  years  ago.  The  applicant  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  complying  with  the  law  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  this  land 
under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act.  He  therefore 
proceeded  to  clear  and  cultivate  it.    The  allowance  of  his  application 
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and  the  approval  of  the  allotment  by  the  Secretary  gave  Mr.  Gheen 
sufficient  cause  to  rely  on  the  good  &lth  of  the  Government.  The  can- 
cellation of  this  application  upon  the  ground  only  that  the  applicant  is 
a  mixed  blood  would  be  an  ii^jnstice  to  him,  and  especially  so  as  he  has 
made  affidavit  that  he  applied  for  the  land  as  a  home  and  intends  to 
live  upon  it  and  to  make  it  his  home  in  the  future. 

In  cases  similar  to  his,  where  the  applicants  have  acted  in  good  faith, 
settled  upon,  cultivated,  and  improved  the  land  applied  for,  their  appli- 
cations or  allotments  should  not  now,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  be 
declared  to  be  unauthorized  or  ineffectual,  and  especially  so  if  injury  or 
wrong  would  occur  to  an  innocent  party.  The  office  is  not  willing  to 
admit  that  it  is  either  morally  or  legally  right  now  to  cancel  applica- 
tions of  this  class  on  the  simple  ground  that  the  applicants  are  the 
children  of  white  fathers  and  Indian  mothers,  especially  as  agents  and 
other  officers  of  the  Government  have  not  only  encouraged  but  assisted 
such  mixed  bloods  to  take  allotments. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  not  believed  by  this  office  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Department  in  its  decision  made  August  3, 1896, 
to  interpret  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act  in  such 
manner  as  to  bring  hardship  and  injustice  upon  an  Indian  allottee. 

It  is  held  that  rights  acquired  under  existing  construction  of  the  law 
will  not  be  impaired  by  a  later  and  different  interpretation.  (See  Public 
Land  Decisions,  Vol.  8,  pp.  109  and  399.)  Also  that  a  changed  construc- 
tion of  the  law  will  not  impair  rights  acquired  under  a  former  interpreta- 
tion of  the  same  law.  (See  Public  Land  Decisions,  Vol.  6,  pp.  145, 217, 
and  225.)  And  that  an  erroneous  construction  of  a  statute  promulgated 
as  a  ruling  has  all  the  force  of  law  until  changed,  and  rights  acquired 
or  acts  done  under  it  must  be  regarded  as  legal.  (See  Public  Laud 
Decisions,  Vol.  2,  p.  711.) 

It  is  earnestly  contended,  therefore,  that  the  applications  or  allot- 
ments of  Indian  women  and  mixed  bloods  above  designated  should 
not  be  canceled  solely  upon  the  ground  that  the  former  are  married  to 
white  men,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  latter  are  mixed 
bloods,  the  offspring  of  such  marriages.  Ail  applications  made  by  or 
allotments  to  such  persons  who  have  complied  with  the  law  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  relating  to  allotments  on  the  public  domain 
should  be  allowed  to  stand. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  usage  is  evidence  of  the 
construction  given  to  the  law,  and  must  be  considered  binding  on  past 
transactions.  (U.  S.  v.  Macdaniel,  7  Pet.,  1.)  And  that  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  ought  never  to  be  so  construed  as  to  subvert  the  rights  of 
property,  unless  its  intention  to  do  so  shall  be  expressed  in  such  terms 
as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  and  to  show  a  clear  design  to  effect  the  object. 
(Rutherfordt?.  Greene,  2  Wheat.,  201,  and U.  S.  v.  Arredondo,6Pet,  732.) 

It  appears  to  this  office  that  such  applicants  or  allottees  have  such  a 
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vested  right  in  the  lands  applied  for  or  allotted  as  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain an  action  for  the  same  under  a  clause  contained  in  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  approved  August  15, 1894  (28  Stats.,  286),  which  provides — 
That  all  persoDs  who  are  in  whole  or  in  part  of  Indian  blood  or  descent  who  are 
entitled  to  an  allotment  of  land  nnder  any  law  of  Congress,  or  who  claim  to  be  so 
entitled  to  land  under  any  allotment  act  or  under  any  grant  made  by  Congress,  or 
who  claim  to  have  been  nnlawfoUy  denied  or  excluded  f^om  any  allotment  or  any 
parcel  of  land  to  which  they  claim  to  be  lawfully  entitled  by  virtue  of  any  act  of 
CoDg^ress,  may  commence  and  prosecute  or  defend  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  in 
relation  to  their  right  thereto,  in  the  proper  circuit  court  of  the  United  States.    *    *    * 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  very  general  rule,  that  where  proceedings 
between  parties,  even  of  a  public  nature,  and  in  which  the  State  is 
interested,  have  been  allowed  to  mature,  the  acquiescence  of  parties 
estops  them  from  subsequent  interference.  Between  August  9, 1888, 
and  August  3, 1896,  the  Government,  through  its  agents  and  officers, 
represented  to  x>er8ons  of  the  classes  referred  to  that  they  were  entitled 
to  allotments,  admitted,  entered,  and  passed  their  applications,  and 
approved  their  allotments.  This  action  was  such  as  to  lead  any  intel- 
ligent person  to  conclude  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  land  under  said 
section  4,  and  if  these  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Government  should  form 
the  basis  of  any  suit  or  proceeding  at  law  under  the  act  of  April  15, 
1894,  it  is  not  clear  that  they  would  not  constitute  a  ground  of  an 
equitable  estoppel. 

BLACK  TOMAHAWK  CASE. 

Under  section  3  of  the  Sioux  act  of  March  2, 1889  (25  Stats.,  888),  a 
Sioux  Indian,  known  as  Black  Tomahawk,  selected  for  his  allotment  a 
tract  of  land  described  as  follows :  The  S.  i  NW.  J,  N.  i  S W.  J,  and  lots 
2,  3,  4,  and  5,  sec.  28;  the  NE.  J  SE.  J  and  SE.  J  NE.  J,  sec.  29;  all  in 
Township  5  N.,  E.  31 E.,  Black  Hills  meridian.  South  Dakota. 

His  right  to  the  land  was  contested  by  one  Mrs.  Jane  Waldron,  and 
the  case  was  first  laid  before  the  Department  December  14, 1891.  The 
first  decision  that  Mrs.  Waldron  was  not  entitled  to  the  land  was  twice 
reconsidered,  and  the  controversy  was  not  finally  concluded  until 
Department  communication  of  February  8, 1897,  directed  this  office  to 
close  the  matter,  since  Mrs.  Waldron  had  had  abundant  opportunity 
to  establish  her  rights,  if  she  had  any,  and  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  to 
delay  longer  a  determination  of  the  case  would  practically  be  a  denial 
of  justice. 

Instructions  were  given  to  have  the  lauds  above  described  allotted  to 
Black  Tomahawk,  but  pending  the  execution  of  these  instructions,  Mrs. 
Waldron  through  her  attorneys  made  application  to  reopen  the  case. 
September  16,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitted  to  this 
office  with  his  approval  an  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General 
for  the  Department  overruling  the  motion  on  behalf  of  the  contestee 
for  reox>ening  the  case. 

The  lands  were  allotted  to  Black  Tomahawk  by  Special  Allotting 
Agent  Winder  November  4, 1898,  and  the  allotment  was  forwarded  by 
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this  office  to  the  Department  for  approval  December  9, 1898.  The  next 
day  it  was  approved  and  patent  for  the  allotted  lands  was  issued 
March  28, 1899,  and  was  delivered  to  Black  Tomahawk  by  the  agent 
April  21, 1899. 

The  agent  was  instmoted  to  pat  Black  Tomahawk  in  possession  of 
th^  lands  patented  to  him  which  were  being  occupied  by  Mrs.  Waldron ; 
but  an  order  was  issued  in  chambers  by  Judge  Loring  E.  OafEy,  of 
Hughes  County,  S.  Dak.,  restraining  the  agent  from  carrying  these 
instructions  into  effect.  Steps  were  taken  to  dissolve  the  injunction, 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  such  action  has  been  successfhl.  It 
apx>ear8  that  Mrs.  Waldron  has  instituted  action  in  the  circuit  court 
of  Hughes  County  whereby  she  "seeks  to  have  her  ultimate  rights 
in  and  to  the  land  in  controversy  between  her  and  Black  Tomahawk 
determined,  and  to  have  the  patent  issued  to  him  inure  to  her  use  and 
benefit  The  present  status  of  the  case  is  not  known  to  the  Office, 
but  the  district  attorney  has  been  instructed  to  look  after  it. 

IRRIGATION. 

Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho. — The  aifairs  of  the  Idaho  Canal  Com- 
pany are  still  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the  canal  has  not  been 
completed.  July  1, 1899,  Agent  Warner  transmitted  to  this  office  a 
certified  copy  of  the  order  of  the  district  court  of  the  fifth  judicial  dis- 
trict of  Idaho,  made  on  June  19,  1899,  authorizing  the  receiver  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  on  the  reservation.  The 
agent  stated  that  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Rich,  the  present  receiver,  seems  desir- 
ous to  complete  the  work,  but  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  he  is  in 
earnest.  Mr.  J.  H.  Brady,  who  is  largely  interested  in  the  company, 
has  recently  expressed  a  desire  for  a  personal  interview  on  the  subject. 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont — July  7, 1899,  Inspector  W.  H.  Graves  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  an  agreement,  concluded  by  him  June  23, 
1899,  with  the  Crow  Indians  for  the  completion  of  their  irrigation  sys- 
tem, which  agreement  was  negotiated  by  him  under  the  following 
proviso  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  1,  1899  (30 
Stat  L.,  947): 

Provided,  That  with  the  ooDsent  of  the  Crow  Indians  in  Montana,  to  be  obtained 
in  the  nsnal  way,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  discretion  may  nse  the  annuity 
money  dne  or  to  become  dne  said  Indians  to  complete  the  irrigation  system  hereto- 
fore commenced  on  said  Crow  Indian  Reservation. 

The  agreement  was  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  adult  male  Indians  of  the  Crow  tribe,  residing  on  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Montana,  do  hereby  consent  and  agree  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  use  the  annuity  money  due  or  to 
become  due  said  Indians  to  complete  the  system  of  irrigation  ditches  heretofore 
commenced  on  said  Crow  Reservation ;  and  that  the  amount  of  the  said  annuity 
money  to  be  so  used  shall  be  whatever  sum  that  may  be  found  necessary,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  fully  complete  the  said  ditches.  It  is 
also  farther  agreed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discretion,  pay  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  said  annuity  money  so  used  firom  the  grazing^nd,  or  any  other 
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fnnd  that  may  be  available  for  said  parpose  belongiDg  to  the  said  Crow  Indians : 
Provided,  That  in  the  oonstraotion  and  completion  of  said  irrigation  ditches  no  con- 
tract shall  be  awarded  nor  employment  given  to  other  than  Crow  Indians  or  whites 
intermarried  with  them,  except  where  it  is  fonnd  necessary  to  employ  professional 
skilled  white  labor. 

This  agreement  was  approved  by  the  Department  August  2, 1899,  the 
sum  of  $100,000  of  the  grazing  fund  of  the  tribe  was  set  aside  for  the 
completion  of  the  irrigation  system,  and  Mr.  Walter  B.  Hill,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  work.  Superintendent 
HiD  receipted  for  the  property  used  in  the  construction  of  the  irriga- 
tion works  and  entered  upon  duty  in  the  field  August  18, 1899. 

Mifloellanaoiis. — Most  of  the  irrigation  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1899  has  been  exi>ended  approximately  as  follows: 

Sonthem  Ute  in  Colorado $2,309 

Uintah  in  Utah 5,000 

Wind  River  in  Wyoming 1,260 

Takima  in  Washington 2,400 

Flathead  in  Montana 1,350 

Pyramid  Lake  in  Nevada 5,700 

Navi^o  in  Arizona 6,000 

Lemhi  in  Idaho 1,320 

San  Carlos  in  Arizona 2,300 

Western  Shoshone  in  Nevada 500 

Colorado  River  in  Arizona 2,310 

LOGGING  ON  INDIAN  KBSEEVATIONS. 

White  Earth  Agency,  Hum. — By  report  of  September  21,  1898,  the 
office  submitted  to  the  Department  a  draft  of  regalations  to  govern 
the  logging  of  dead  and  down  timber  on  the  diminished  reservations 
of  the  White  Earth  Agency  in  Minnesota,  under,  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  June  7,  1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  90),  and  recommended  that,  in  view 
of  statements  made  by  the  Indian  agent,  authority  for  the  logging  be 
granted. 

The  Department  directed  Special  Inspector  Zevely  to  investigate 
allegations  that  had  been  received  in  the  Department  as  to  illegal  acts 
of  Indians  and  others  in  the  killing  of  timber  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  sale  under  the  act,  but  up 
to  December  6, 1898,  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  the  investigation. 
Upon  that  date  the  Department  granted  authority  for  the  Indians  to 
^^g^g^  in  logging  on  these  reservations  without  further  waiting  for 
the  inspector's  report  or  for  reports  from  the  agents  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  who  had  been  sent  to  investigate  the  alleged  timber 
depredations,  and  the  letter  of  authority  stated:  ^^The  season  is  so  far 
advanced,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  believed  that  further  delay  in  begin- 
ning the  work  of  logging  on  these  reservations  will  seriously  injure  the 
interests  of  the  Indians,  authority  is  hereby  granted  for  the  sale  of  the 
timber  in  question  as  recommended.''  The  Department  directed,  how- 
ever, that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  by  specific  rules  and  regu- 
l^tjoos  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  that  every 
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effort  should  be  made  to  obtaiu  the  fall  value  of  the  timber  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  that  the  Indians  should  be  employed  by  the  operators 
wherever  their  services  could  be  made  available;  and  it  was  suggested 
that  in  these  logging  operations  the  best  features  of  the  Menomonee 
plan  be  adopted  where  practicable. 

On  account  of  reports  that  had  been  received  in  the  Indian  OflSce 
that  there  was  but  little  dead  timber  on  these  reservations,  nnd  that 
on  the  pretense  of  cutting  dead  timber  large  quantities  of  green  tim- 
ber had  been  cut,  this  office  sent  a  special  agent  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion. From  his  report,  which  was  received  December  12,  1898,  it 
appeared  that  there  was  not  sufficient  dead  timber  to  warrant  the  pro- 
posed logging,  and  also  that  in  previous  years,  under  authority  for  log- 
ging given  from  time  to  time,  large  quantities  of  green  timber  had  been 
cut  and  sold  as  dead  timber.  In  view  of  this  the  office  did  not  pro- 
mulgate the  authority  granted  by  the  Secretary  on  December  6,  1898, 
so  that  the  season  passed  without  any  logging  operations  on  the 
diminished  reservations  being  entered  upon  by  the  Indians. 

Logging  operations,  however,  were  carried  on  on  the  ceded  lands 
through  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  these  opera- 
tions were  under  his  supervision  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  on  August  26,  1898. 

During  the  winter  many  complaints  were  received  in  this  office  from 
Indians  of  the  Leech  Lake  country,  charging  that  green  timber  was 
being  cut  in  large  quantities;  but  officers  of  the  General  Land  Office 
having  charge  of  the  cutting  of  the  timber  reported  that  there  was 
nothing  in  these  complaints,  and  no  action  was  taken  to  stop  the  oper- 
ations until  Congress  took  up  the  matter  on  representations  made  to  it 
by  delegates  from  the  Indian  tribes  who  were  interested.  The  Indian 
appropriation  act  approved  March  1,  1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  924),  authorized 
and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

to  cause  investigation  to  be  made  by  an  Indian  inspector  and  a  special 
Indian  agent  of  the  alleged  cutting  of  green  timber  under  contracts  for 
cutting  "dead  and  down"  on  the  Chippewa  ceded  and  diminished  res- 
ervations in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  also  whether  the  present  plan 
of  estimating  and  examining  timber  on  said  lands  and  sale  thereof  is 
the  best  that.can  be  devised  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  said 
Indians,  and  also  in  his  discretion  to  suspend  further  estimating, 
appraising,  examining,  and  cutting  of  timber  and  the  sale  of  same,  and 
also  suspend  the  sale  of  lands  on  said  reservation. 

Pursuant  to  this  authority  of  law,  the  Department,  by  letters  of 
March  30, 1899,  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  and  to  this  office,  directed  a  suspension  of  all  operations  of  what- 
ever kind  or  character  relating  to  the  cutting  or  sale  of  timber  on  the 
ceded  lands  and  to  the  sale  of  the  ceded  lands  of  the  Ghippewas  of 
Minnesota.  As  no  timber  operations  were  being  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  this  office,  which  has  jurisdiction  only  over  the  diminished 
reservations,  the  only  operations  to  be  suspended  were  those  that  were 
being  conducted  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  G^n^^|][^  Land  Offi^, 
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For  the  purpose  of  making  the  investigation  reqaired  in  the  act  the 
Department  detailed  Inspector  Charles  F.  Kesler  and  Special  Agent 
James  E.  Jenkins,  and  March  27, 1899,  this  office  submitted  for  depart- 
mental approval,  in  accordance  with  Department  directions  of  March 
22,  a  draft  of  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  these  officers  in  the  work 
assigned  them.  They  have  been  engaged  in  making  the  investigation, 
but  their  report  has  not  yet  been  received  in  this  office. 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis. — Under  authority  granted  J.  H.  Onsheway  & 
Go.  in  1892  to  purchase  timber  from  allottees  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Beservation  and  under  authority  granted  Justus  S.  Steams  in  1893  to 
purchase  timber  from  allottees  on  the  La  Pointe  or  Bad  Eiver  Reserva- 
tion logging  operations  on  these  reservations  have  continued  and  have 
been  satisfactorily  conducted. 

In  the  last  annual  report  a  statement  was  given  of  the  granting  of 
authority  to  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Gilbert  to  purchase  timber  from  the  allot- 
tees on  the  Red  Cliff  Reservation.  The  logging  on  this  reservation  has 
also  gone  on  satisfactorily.  The  mill  of  Mr.  Gilbert  has  been  erected, 
and  the  parties  are  understood  to  have  entered  upon  the  manufacture 
of  the  timber. 

No  other  logging  has  been  done  under  the  La  Pointe  Agency. 

Menominee  Beservation,  WIb. — August  9,  1898,  the  Department,  on 
recommendatiou  of  this  office,  granted  authority  for  the  agent  of  the 
Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  to  employ  Menominee  Indians  to  carry  on 
logging  operations  on  their  reservation  for  the  season  of  1898-90,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  12, 1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  146).  They  were 
to  cut  and  bank  on  the  rivers  and  tributaries  of  the  reservation  16,000,000 
feet  of  pine  timber,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  practicable,  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  governed  similar  operations  the  previous 
year. 

Acting  under  this  authority,  the  Menominee  Indians,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  agent,  cut  and  banked  11,794,000  feet  of  logs  on  the  Wolf 
River  and  tributaries  and  4,206,000  feet  of  logs  on  the  Oconto  River, 
and  on  February  6, 1899,  the  agent  was  authorized  to  advertise  the  logs 
for  sale.  March  14  he  submitted  an  abstract  of  bids  received,  and 
April  12  they  were  submitted  to  the  Department  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  bid  of  Ellis  &  Hollister,  of  Oshkosh  and  Oconto,  Wis., 
for  all  the  logs  offered— 16,000,000  feet— at  $15.08  per  thousand,  be 
accepted.  The  Department,  April  13,  accepted  that  bid.  This  price — 
(15.08  per  thousand  feet — is  an  increase  of  $2.26^  per  thousand  feet 
over  the  average  price  for  the  season  of  1897-98. 

•September  26, 1898,  the  agent  transmitted  authority  of  the  chiefs 
and  headmen  of  the  Menominee  tribe  of  Indians  for  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  fee  of  E.  2  of  the  NE.  and  the  SW. 
of  the  NE.  and  the  N.  2  of  SE.  and  the  SW.  NW.  of  section  16,  T.  30 
N.,  of  B.  16  E,  for  the  removal  of  a  quantity  of  valuable  pine  timber, 
estimated  at  5,000,000  feet,  provided  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
cutting,  hauling,  and  banking  of  the  timber  should  not  be  less  than 
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$4.25  per  thousand  feet  He  recommeuded  that  the  request  of  the 
Indians  be  granted,  as  nndonbted  benefit  would  accrue  to  them,  and 
since  all  of  the  pine  timber  on  the  acfjoining  lands  had  been  cut,  the 
timber  on  this  section  was  badly  exposed  to  fire. 

The  fee  title  to  the  above-described  lands  was  claimed  by  the  Oconto 
Oompany,  of  Oconto,  Wis.,  having  been  purchased  by  that  company 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  October  1, 1898,  Mr.  E.  G.  Mullen,  the 
agent  of  the  Oconto  Company,  submitted  a  proposition  for  the  cutting, 
hauling,  and  banking  of  the  timber.  November  3  the  Department 
accepted  that  proposition  and  authorized  this  office  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  lands  for  the  removal  of  the  esti- 
mated 5,000,000  feet  of  pine  timber,  provided  as  follows :  That  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  the  cutting,  hauling,  and  banking  of  the  timber  be  not 
less  than  $4.25  per  thousand  feet;  that  the  logs  be  banked  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Oconto  Biver;  that  all  of  the  labor  of  cutting,  hauling, 
and  banking  of  the  timber  be  done  by  contract  with  the  Menominee 
Indians  under  the  rules  and  regulations  in  force  on  their  reservation, 
and  that  on  the  delivery  of  the  timber  to  the  owners  of  the  fee  they 
should  convey  to  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Menominee 
Indians  all  of  their  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  said  lands. 

November  5  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Afi'airs  and  the  Oconto  Company,  and  on  the  same  date  the 
company  filed  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $30,000  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  It  was  approved  by  the  Department  Novem- 
ber 8,  and  authority  was  also  granted  to  add  to  the  existing  rules  for 
the  cutting  of  timber  on  the  Menominee  Eeservation,  as  provided  in 
the  contract,  such  other  rules  as  might  be  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  contract  and  of  the  service. 

Subsequently  a  supplemental  proposition  was  submitted  by  the 
Oconto  Company  for  the  cutting  of  400,000  feet  of  timber  (estimated) 
on  the  NW.  NW.  of  section  16,  T.  30  N.,  B.  16  E.,  the  fee  of  these  lands 
having  also  been  purchased  by  that  company  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. December  21, 1898,  the  Department  accepted  the  supplemental 
proposition,  and  March  4, 1899,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Oconto  Company,  having  the 
same  terms  as  the  former  contract  of  November  5. 

The  terms  of  the  original  and  supplemental  contracts  were  enforced 
in  every  particular.  The  work  incident  to  the  cutting  and  scaling  of 
the  logs  aud  timber  was  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  and 
assistant  superintendent  of  logging  employed  at  the  agency.  Under 
the  original  contract  there  was  cut  and  banked,  by  actual  scale, 
5,601,820  feet,  for  which  the  Oconto  Company  paid  the  sum  of  $23,807.74 
to  the  United  States  Indian  agent.  Under  the  supplemental  contract 
there  was  cut  and  banked,  by  actual  scale,  398,600  feet  of  logs,  for 
which  the  Oconto  Company  paid  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent  the 
sum  of  $1,694.05,  both  sums  to  be  disbursed  to  the  Indians  for  the 
labro  performed  by  them. 
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May  10,  1899,  the  Oconto  Oompany  filed  a  quitclaim  deed  to  the 
United  States  for  the  tracts  of  land  in  Oconto  Ooonty,  Wis.,  above 
described,  containing  280  acres,  according  to  Government  survey.  The 
deed  has  not  yet  been  approved. 

INDIAN  JjAKDS  set  APART  TO  MISSIOKART  SOCIETIES. 

GDracts  of  reservation  lands  set  apart  during  the  year  for  the  use  of 
societies  carrying  on  educational  and  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians  are  as  follows: 

XMnd9  set  apart  on  Indian  reservations  for  the  use  of  religious  societies  from  August  SI, 

1898,  to  August  SI,  1899, 


Chnroh  or  aooiety. 


Acree. 


ItMervation. 


J  Catholic i 

American  Miationary  AMociatton 

Board  Home  Missions,  Presbyterian  Chnrch 

Board  of  Elders  of  Korthem  iMoeese  of  Cbaroh  of  United  Brethren 
of  America  (Morarian  Church) 


Do. 


Kethodiftt  Episcopal.. 


40 
80 
•5 

«5 

•10 

80 


Roaebnd,  S.  Dak. 

Do. 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Potrero,  Cal. 

Do. 
White  Barth,  Minn. 


^Set  aside  in  1804  to  Women's  National  Indian  Association,  and  surrendered  In  1890  in  favor  of 
Board  of  Home  Missions. 

*Set  aside  in  1889  to  Women's  National  Indian  Association,  and  surrendered  in  1899  in  favor  of 
Moravian  Church  Society. 

*Set  aside  in  1896  to  Women's  National  Indian  Association,  and  surrendered  in  1890  in  favor  of 
M<»ravian  Church  Society. 

LEASING  OF  IKDIAK  LAITOS. 

For  the  terms  on  which  Indian  lands  can  be  leased,  see  the  Annual 
Eeport  of  this  Bureau  for  1897  (p.  46). 

UNALLOTTED   OB   TRIBAL   LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Eeport  the  following  leases  of 
tribal  lands  have  been  approved. 

Kiowa  and  Comanohe  EcBervation,  Okla. — ^Twenty-one  grazing  leases  and 
one  grazing  x)ermit  have  been  executed,  as  follows : 


Lessee. 


Acres. 

Term. 

Annual 
rent. 

Yearg. 

806.789 

2 

$80,678.90 

692,610 

2 

59,261.00 

35,000 

1| 

3.500.00 

77.112 

2 

7,711.20 

70.000 

2 

7.000.00 

105.892 

2 

10,589.20 

2,000 

2 

200.00 

69,681 

2 

5, 958. 10 

10.000 

2 

1,000.00 

30,000 

2 

8,000.00 

8,000 

2 

800.00 

9.500 

2 

950.00 

5,500 

2 

440.00 

3,450 

2i 

846.00 

24,000 

»? 

sooo.oo 

2,000 

a 

200.00 

6,000 

H 

600.00 

8,000 

r 

800.00 

15,320 

^ 

1,582.00 

6,424 

2 

542.40 

100,000 

H 

8,000.00 

2,000 

2A 

200.00 

Qraxing  leases: 

Samuel  B.  Bnmette. .. . 

William  T.  Waggoner  . 

Hesekiah  O.  Wluiams . 

John  W.  Light 

•     Do 

William  A.  Wade 

Ascher  Silberstein 

RosweUK.Halsell 

Samuel  P.  firitt 

Driggers  &  Sharp 

James  L.  McHaney . . . . 

Edward  D.Byrd.. 

Hesekiah  G.  WUliaras . 

Edward  L.  Oark 

James  A.6amel 

James  K.Jonee 

Emmet  Cox 

Qnanah  Parker 

Olds  and  Elliott 

Hezekiah  O.  Williams. 

Augustus  H.Jones ... 
Graaing  permit: 

James  Myers 

'Months. 
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The  first  eight  leases  mentioned  above  are  renewals,  executed  under 
the  optional  rights  of  the  lessees  as  contained  in  their  leases  for  1898-99. 
The  last  six  leases  and  the  grazing  permit  have  not  been  acted  upon 
by  this  office. 

Wichita  Eeservation,  OUa. — Fifteen  grazing  leases  have  been  executed 
and  approved,  each  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  April  1, 1899,  as  follows : 


Lessee. 


Annual 
rent. 


HinunP.  Pmner 

John  D.  Perry 

Prestridffe  &  Connell 
Joseph  p.  Bridges . . . 
Walters  &  Longmire 
Lyon  K,  Bingham . . . , 

Do 

Charles  B.  Camphell . 
William  O.  Williuns . 

Willis  C.  West 

Charles  S.Williams.. 

Smith  Brothers 

Beuben  M.  Bonrland. 

Do 

Do 


$200.00 

1,406.20 

281.60 

136.20 

450.90 

1,114.75 

1,776.10 

1,455.40 

1,657.70 

337.29 

696.00 

143.60 

990.00 

2,654.30 

450.00 


A  lease  in  favor  of  Robert  Curtis  for  3,546  acres,  for  one  year,  at  a 
consideration  of  $354.60  has  not  been  acted  on  by  this  office. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservations,  Kebr. — !Ninety-nine  farming  and 
grazing  leases  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  and  48  on  the  Winnebago 
Reservation,  each  for  the  period  of  one  year  jfrom  March  or  May,  1^99, 
are  described  as  follows: 


Lessee. 


OMAHA  RBSBRVATIOM. 

Jesse  W.  Tipton 

Spofford  Woodhull 

Henry  Harlan 

Lenora  Baxter 

Harry  Smith 

Mary  Lewis 

George  Medkiff 

Sampson  Stabler 

Ulysses  Grant 

Guy  T.Graves 

Henry  G.  Dana^an 

£tta  M.  Brownrigg 

Walter  F.  Copple 

Faylard  H.  Park 

Alhred  Holmberg 

Henry  C.  Dunagan 

Oliver  Wait 

Lewellyn  C.  Brownrigg 

James  £.  L.  Carey 

Boy  D.  Stabler 

Swan  Olson 

George  Tnrpin 

Stewart  Walker 

Philip  Walker 

Amos  Walker 

Thomas  Wolf 

Edward  Walker 

BoealJe  Farlejr 

Sampson  Gilpin 

Michael  F.  Casey 

Samnel  Cherry 

Jay  F.  Dodd 

Christopher  Tvndall 

Starkey  and  Mercure 


Acres. 


Annnal 
rent. 


185 

$441.00 

404.87 

101.22 

80 

22.00 

80 

20.00 

860 

99.00 

80 

20.00 

240 

60.  OU 

40 

10.00 

80 

20.00 

293.35 

02.40 

74.05 

92.56 

160 

40.00 

40 

12.00 

240 

72.00 

200 

94.00 

240 

75.00 

71.54 

27.88 

920 

415. 15 

236.56 

2,309.14 

600 

180.00 

631.22 

1.511.49 

073.13 

1, 731. 07 

85.63 

9.15 

200 

50.00 

160 

40.00 

40 

10.00 

160 

66.00 

120 

60.00 

44.87 

11.06 

40 

29.00 

160 

48.00 

242.27 

228.45 

120 

62.00 

800 

288.00 

Lessee. 


OMAHA  BBSBBVATION— con- 
tinued. 

Robert  Warner 

BobertRaddis 

Josiah  Fields 

Uriah  Merrick 

Daniel  Parker 

Silas  Wood 

Elkhoni  Black 

Kichard  White 

Josephine  I^rason 

Lizzie  Wickersham 

Panl  Loveioy 

Henry  D.  Byram 

Lewis  P.  Holman 

Thomas  M.  Senter 

James  Grant 

Henry  C.  Martin 

ThomaH  L.  Sloan 

Sylvester  £.  Morgan 

Arthur  T.Barr 

Thomas  L.Sloan 

Josephine  Von  Felden 

Celestiue  B.  Kahn 

Arthur  Hallowell 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Hutchins. . . 

Bert  Baxter 

Asbeary  G.  Weaver 

Guy  SUbler.... 

Perry  Fre*?! 

Charles  Stabler 

Albert  Pappan 

I  WameBnrt 

!  Charles  Reese 

'  Walter  D.  Diddock 

!  Charles  Crowell 


Acres. 


40 

40 

40 
200 
160 

121.84 
160.47 

40 
440 
256.17 

80 
670.98 

47.08 
215.43 

98.02 

40 
559.70 

40 

40 
1, 05L  56 

40 
365.80 

80 
793.55 

80 
318. 08 

80 

SO 

80 

32.91 

40 
120 
213 

80.58 


Annual 
rent. 


$10.00 
40.00 

ao.oo 

50.00 
80.00 
67.50 
40.12 
10.00 

110.00 
68.04 
30.00 

205.74 
11.77 

107.72 
24.50 
1\).00 

159.15 
20.40 
10.00 

262.89 
10.00 
9L44 
20.00 

595. 16 
20.00 
99.59 
20.00 
82.00 
20.00 
8.22 
16.00 
30.00 

108.25 
23.43 
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LeeMe. 


OaiAHA  SBSBEyAtlOII--OOII- 

tinned. 

Sioox  SoloBum 

G«oTge  F.  Phillips 

Henry  C.  Dnnagan 

CbarlMC.Maryott 

Josiah  M.  Sumner 

WinlieldS.nanden 

Ardent  Sftansoci 

Joeeph  £.Blankiron , 

Bei^amin  Merrick 

Arthur  P.  Fioons 

William  Banida 

Tavlord  H.  Park 

ZeUw  D.  Yeaton 

Georee  Anderson 

Thomas  R.  Ashley 

Miltim  Leyering 

Daiid  Wells 

Hanroy  Warner 

Henry  Springer 

Garry  P.Myers 

Joseph  Lyon 

Beuben  H.  Cabney 

Joseph  A.  Spainhoard 

WINHBBAaO  SS8KBYATION. 

William  Stanage 

Samuel  H.  Nixon 

George  Harris 

John  J.  Kellogg 

St.  Pierre  Owen 

John  T.  Wheeler 

Edwin  Sandberg 

Cliarles  Frenchman 

John  W.  Albaagh 

James  W.Boyd 

Albert  S.  Wendell 


Acres. 


80 
ISO 

80 
421.72 

53.86 
688.44 
240 
120 

80 

165.16 
400 

80 

880.06 
402.86 
233.16 

88.33 

40 
120 
111.00 

40 

40 

55.40 
360 


80 
160 
80 


80 

80 
120        ! 

80 
250 
797.48 


i 


Annual 
rent. 


$24.00 
42.00 
20.00 

113.30 
60.10 

204.00 
72.00 
74.80 
28.00 
38.79 

200.00 
24.00 

212.80 

202.33 
70.29 
9.58 
12.00 
36.00 
27.77 
12.00 
10.00 
23.50 

108.00 


32.00 
80.00 

124.00 
96.84 
20.00 
48.00 

100.00 
66.00 
32.00 

176.00 

289.08 


wnanBAoo  bbbbbvation- 
continued. 


James  Monier , 

Swan  Olson 

Gottfried  Fusoher 

Starkey  &  Mercure 

Frank  Kejman 

David  St  Cvr 

Starkey  ana  Meronre 

Robert  Dingwall 

John  Ashford 

John  Ahlers 

SylToster  S.  Morgan .... 

BJlishaTadlock 

,  Sylvester  E.  Morgan  . . . . . 
I  John  MoEeegan 

Winfield  S.  Flanders 

Cornelius  J.  O'Connor — 

Kick  Fritz 

Oscar  Bring 

Emil  Magnesson 

Swan  £.  Kenando 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Hutchina. 

George  Rice  Hill 

Harm  on  Barber 

EmestJ.Smith 

James  W.  Holmquist 

KelsTolstrop 

Joseph  Lamere 

Timothy  Marphy 

Cornelius  J.  O  Connor — 

Mrs.  Reuben  Decora 

John  S.  Lemmon. 

Charles  C.  Maryott 

MichaelJ.Rea 

William  Reninger,  sr 

Frank  C  Bnckwalter  — 

Charles  Ra3rmond 

Frank  B.  Bnckwalter  ... 


.Acres. 


600 

80 

80 

71.03 

80.25 
360 

40 
588 

36.55 

80 
120 

80 
480 
956.80 
681.20 
,  117. 12 
320 
160 
120 
123.52 

80 

12.57 
640 
120 

84.84 

80 
160 
,632 

80 

!,  014  49 

,398.94 

158.62 

552.84 

274.96 

40 

30.73 


Annual 
rent. 


$156.00 

218.75 

80.00 

24.80 

43.06 

20.06 

90.00 

20.00 

808.93 

86.66 

24.80 

30.00 

28.80 

144.00 

363.68 

220.85 

446.84 

320.00 

140.00 

120.00 

02.64 

20.00 

5.03 

320.00 

150.00 

8.71 

20.00 

40.00 

608.20 

48.00 

1,601.44 

419.73 

158.62 

138.08 

68.74 

20.00 

15.37 


The  Annual  Report  for  1896  mentioned  one  five-year  lease  for  farm 
ing  purposes  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  and  one  five-year  lease  on  the 
Winnebago  Reservation,  from  March  1,  1896.  The  first  is  in  favor  of 
Mrs.  Rosalie  Farley,  a  member  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  for  12,002  acres,  at 
the  annual  rental  of  $6,001.09  for  the  first  three  years  and  $9,001.03  for 
the  remaining  two  years.  The  other  is  in  favor  of  Nick  Fritz,  for  2,240 
acres,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $1,120  for  the  first  three  years  and  $1,680 
per  year  for  the  remaining  two  years. 

Uintah  Valley  Eeservation,  Utah. — One  mineral  lease  has  been  approved 
for  ten  years  from  November  26,  1898.  Description  of  tract  leased: 
All  that  part  of  the  Uintah  Reservation  lying  south  of  the  Strawberry 
River,  west  of  the  first  guide  meridian,  and  south  of  the  first  standard 
parallel  south,  in  Wasatch  County.  The  lessees  are  allowed  two  years 
in  which  to  select  definite  tracts  and  file  maps  of  definite  location. 

The  mining  privileges  granted  by  this  lease  extend  to  and  include 
only  elaterite,  woertzelite,  gilsonite,  asphaltum,  and  mineral  wax.  The 
consideration  to  be  paid  by  the  lessees  is  one-twentieth  of  each  of  the 
first  two  mentioned  minerals  and  one-fifteenth  of  each  of  the  last  three. 

On  the  following  reservations  no  additional  leases  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year:  Crow,  Mont.;  Kickai)oo,  Kans.;  Osage,  Kaw, 
Ponca,  and  Otoe,  Okla.  -,  Shoshone,  Wyo.,  and  Eastern  Shawnee,  Ind.  T. 
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ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  following  leases  of  allot- 
ted lands  have  been  approved : 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Okla. — One  hundred  and  thirty-six 
farming  and  grazing  leades.  The  length  of  term  is  generally  three 
years.  The  consideration  paid  the  allottees  at  this  agency  is  low,  rang- 
ing from  15  cents  to  78  cents  per  acre  per  annum. 

Chippewa  Beservation,  Hum. — One  business  lease  for  the  term  of  five 
years.    The  consideration  is  9102  j)er  annum  for  51.25  acres. 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak. — ^Two  grazing  leases,  covering  360  acres,  for 
the  term  of  one  year.  The  consideration  is  936,  or  10  cents  per  acre. 
These  lands  are  to  be  used  as  a  grazing  pasture  for  the  stock  of  the 
Industrial  Boarding  School. 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis. — One  farming  lease  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
months.  The  consideration  is  $120  for  the  full  term,  or  $2.40  per  acre 
per  annum.  This  land  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  prac- 
tical agriculture  to  the  Indian  boys  of  the  Oneida  school.  Thirteen 
farming  and  grazing  leases  have  been  executed  upon  which  no  action 
has  been  taken. 

Kez  Perc^  Agency,  Idaha — Fifty-one  farming  and  grazing  leases  and 
26  business  leases.  The  terms  are  from  one  to  three  years  for  farming 
and  grazing  leases  and  from  one  to  five  years  for  business  leases.  The 
consideration  ranges  from  30  cents  to  $2.50  per  acre  per  annum  for 
farming  and  grazing  lands.  The  prices  paid  for  business  leases  range 
from  $30  per  annum  to  $240  for  town  lots,  located  in  Lapwai  and 
Spaulding,  Idaho.  Twenty-three  farming  and  grazing  leases  and  4 
business  leases  have  been  executed  upon  which  no  action  has  been 
taken. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Kehr. — Kinety-six  farming  and  grazing 
leases  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  and  152  on  the  Winnebago  Reserva- 
tion. The  term  is  generally  three  years,  but  some  are  for  one  and  two 
year  periods.  The  prices  range  from  25  cents  per  acre  for  grazing  land 
to  $2  for  the  best  farming  lands.  For  average  farming  lands  where 
small  improvements  have  been  made  the  prevailing  price  is  $1.25  per 
acre.  Eleven  leases  from  this  agency  have  been  executed  upon  which 
no  action  has  been  taken. 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  etc.,  Agency,  Oklahoma. — Two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
farming  and  grazing  leases  and  1  business  lease  on  the  Ponca  Reserva- 
tion and  106  farming  and  grazing  leases  on  the  Pawnee  Reservation. 
They  are  generally  executed  for  the  term  of  three  years,  but  some  are 
for  one  year  and  two  year  periods.  The  prices  range  from  25  cents  per 
acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $2  for  the  best  farming  lands.  In 
the  minority  of  cases  the  lessees  are  to  place  certain  improvements  on 
the  lands,  such  as  fences,  etc.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  cash  considera- 
tion.   The  business  lease  is  for  five  years.    The  consideration  is  $5  per 
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aere  i)6r  annum  for  5  acres.  Eighteen  fanning  and  grazing  leases  have 
been  executed  upon  which  no  action  has  been  taken. 

Pnyallup  Reservation,  Wash. — Fourteen  farming  and  grazing  leases. 
The  terms  are  one  and  two  years,  excepting  two,  which  are  for  five  and 
seven  months,  respectively.  The  prices  range  from  $3.60  to  $12  per 
acre  per  annum. 

Qnapaw  Reservation,  Ind.  T. — One  farming  lease  for  the  period  of  one 
year.    The  consideration  is  $2  per  acre. 

Round  Valley  Agency,  CaL — One  farming  and  grazing  lease  has  been 
executed  ux>on  which  no  action  has  been  taken. 

Sao  and  Fox  Ageaoj,  Okla. — ^Thirty-two  farming  and  grazing  leases 
by  the  Absentee  Shawnee  allottees,  23  by  the  Pottawatomies,44  by  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  17  by  the  lowas,  and  25  by  the  Eickapoos;  also  six 
residence  and  business  leases  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  The  length 
of  term  is  firom  one  to  three  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from  17 
cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  grazing  lands  to  $3  for  the  best  farming 
lands.  The  average  price  for  raw,  unbroken  lands  is  about  75  cents 
per  acre.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  lessees  are  to  place  certain  small 
improvements  on  the  lands,  such  as  fences,  etc.  The  residence  and 
business  leases  are  for  the  term  of  one  year.  The  consideration  is  $10 
for  50  by  150  square  feet.  Eight  leases  have  been  executed  upon  which 
no  action  has  been  taken. 

SiletK  Beservation,  Greg. — ^Two  grazing  leases.  The  terms  are  one  and 
three  years.  The  consideration  is  79  and  41  cents  per  acre  per  annum, 
respectively. 

Sisseton  Agency,  S.  Dak.— Forty-nine  farming  and  grazing  leases.  The 
term  is  three  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from  19  cents  to  93 
cents  per  acre  per  annum. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oreg. — Forty-one  farming  and  grazing  leases — 21  by 
the  CajTuse,  14  by  the  Walla  Walla,  and  6  by  the  Umatilla  allottees. 
The  terms  are  from  one  to  three  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from 
70  cents  to  $2.68  per  acre  per  annum. 

Takima  Agency,  Wash. — Nine  farming  and  grazing  leases  for  the  term 
of  three  years.  The  consideration  ranges  from  $1  to  $1.75  per  acre  per 
annum. 

Tankton  Agency,  S.  Dak. — One  hundred  and  forty-five  grazing  leases 
for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  consideration  paid  for  grazing  lands 
at  this  agency  is  low,  generally  10  cents  per  acre  per  annum,  but  some 
few  pieces  are  leased  for  12J  and  15  cents. 
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The  foUowiDg  tabular  statement  is  a  summary  of  the  above  informa- 
tion as  to  leases  of  allotted  lands: 


Reservation. 


CheveDnea  and  Arapaboes, 


Chippewaa,  Minn  . . . 
Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. 


Oneidaa.Wis. 
Nez  Percys,  Idaho . 


Kind  of 


Fanning  and  grazing. 


|Ko.of 

leases. 


Years. 


Business 

Grazing 

Fanning 

Farming  and  grazing. . 

Do BasineM 

Omahas,Nebr Farming  and  grazing. . 

Winnebagoes,  Kebr do 

Poncas,  PsATnees,  etc.,  Okla do 

Do '  Business 


Puyallups,  Wash Farming  and  grazing. 

Senecas,  Ind.  T do 

Round  Valley,  Cal ' do 

Absentee  Shawnees,  Okla | do 

Pottawatomtes,  Okla do 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  Okla ' do 

Iov7aa,OkIa do 

Etckapoos,  Okla do 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  Okla  . . . 
Siletz,Oreg 

Umatillas,  Oreg 


Residenoeand  business . 
Grazing 


Fanning  and  grazing  . . 


Walla  Wallas,  Oreg do  . 

Caynse,  Oreg , do  . 

Yakimas,  Wash do  . 

Yankton  Sioux,  S.  Dak Grazing  . 

Lake  Traverse,  8.  Dak. . 


Farming  and  grazing. . 
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Rate. 


15  to  78  cents  per  acre  per 

annum. 
$102  per  annum. 
$36. 

$120  for  full  term. 
30  cents  to  $2.50  per  acre  per 

annum. 
$30  to  $240  per  annum. 
25  cents  to  $2  per  acre  per 
annum. 
Do. 
Do. 
$5  per  acre  per  annum. 
$3.60  per  acre  per  annum  to 
$12.50  per  acre  per  month. 
$2  per  acre  per  anniun. 
$1.16  per  acre  per  annum. 
17  cents  to  $3  per  acre  per 
annum. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
$10  for  50  by  150  square  feet. 
79  and  41  cents  per  acre  per 

annum. 
70  cents  to  $2.68  per  acre  per 
annum. 
Do. 
Do. 
$1  to  $1 .75  per  acre  per  annum. 
10, 12^,  and  15  cents  per  acre 

per  annum. 
10  to  23  cents  per  acre  per 
annum. 


1  Months. 


SALES  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Peoria  and  Miami  LandB,  Indian  Territory. — The  last  annual  report  of 
this  office  reported  the  approval  by  the  Department  up  to  August  5^ 
1898,  under  the  act  of  June  7, 1897  (30  Stat.,  p.  72),  of  32  conveyances 
of  land  by  the  Peoria  Indians,  amounting  to  2,684.75  acres,  at  a  valua- 
tion of  $27,653.90,  an  average  of  $10.30  per  acre;  also  16  conveyances 
by  the  Miami  Indians^  amounting  to  1,411.05  acres,  at  a  valuation  of 
$12,505,  an  average  of  $8.86  per  acre.  Thus  the  sales  by  both  tribes 
aggregated  4,095.62  acres  of  land  for  $40,108.90,  an  average  of  $9.79 
per  acre. 

Between  August  5,  1898,  and  August  31,  1899,  there  have  been 
approved  by  the  Department  24  conveyances  by  the  Peoria  Indians, 
amounting  to  1,862.43  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $15,915,  an  average  of 
$8.54  per  acre,  and  9  conveyances  by  the  Miami  Indians,  amounting  to 
680.85  acres,  at  a  valuation  of  $6,926,  an  average  of  $10.01  per  acre. 
The  total  33  conveyances  cover  2,549.28  acres  of  land,  at  a  valuation  of 
$22,841,  an  average  of  $8.96  per  acre. 

The  total  sales  of  land  by  these  two  tribes  of  Indians  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  June  7, 1897,  are  81,  aggregating  6,644.90  acres  of 
land,  at  a  valuation  of  $62,949.90,  an  average  of  $9.47  per  acre. 
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Citizen  Pottawatomie  and  Absentee  Shawnee  Lands,  Oklahoma.^ Tbe  act 
of  Angast  15, 18d4  (28  Stat.,  p.  295),  aathorizes  the  members  of  these 
tribes  who  are  over  21  years  of  age  to  dispose  of  any  of  the  lands  pat- 
ented to  them  under  the  general  allotment  act  in  excess  of  80  acres. 
Up  to  the  5th  of  August,  1898,  there  had  been  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment 378  conveyances,  aggregating  in  area  40,093.51  acres  of  land, 
valued  at  $229,461.77. 

Between  August  5,  1898,  and  August  31,  1899,  there  had  been 
approved  by  the  Department  97  conveyances  of  the  Citizen  Band  of 
Pottawatomie  Indians,  at  an  average  valuation  of  $4.60  per  acre,  viz, 
79  in  Pottawatomie  County,  aggregating  8,325,03  acres,  for  $37,014, 
and  18  in  Cleveland  County,  aggregating  1,490.72  acres,  for  $8,135. 
Dui'ing  the  same  period  there  have  been  approved  by  the  Department 
34  conveyances  by  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians,  at  an  average  of 
$6.71  per  acre,  viz,  33  in  Pottawatomie  County,  aggregating  2,926.10 
acres,  for  $19,871.34,  and  I  in  Cleveland  County,  80  acres,  for  $320. 
The  total,  131  conveyances,  cover  12,821.85  acres  of  land,  at  a  valuation 
of  $65,340.34,  or  an  average  of  $5.10. per  acre. 

The  total  sales  of  land  by  these  two  tribes  of  Indians  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  August  15, 1894,  are  509,  aggregating  52,915.36  acres 
of  land,  for  $294,802.11. 

In  the  last  annual  report  it  was  recommended  that  additional  legis- 
lation in  behalf  of  the  Pottawatomies  be  secured  which  will  allow  those 
who  took  allotments  under  the  act  of  May  23, 1872  (17  Stat.,  159),  the 
same  privilege  of  alienating  portions  of  their  lauds  as  has  been  accorded 
those  who  took  allotments  under  the  general  allotment  act.  This 
recommendation  is  renewed  and  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  carry  it  out  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  to  be  laid  before  Congress. 

Additional  legislation  needed.— By  the  act  of  xMay  23, 1872,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  was  directed  to  make  allotments  to  the  members  of 
the  Citizen  Band  of  Pottawatomies  and  to  Absentee  Shawnees  residing 
upon  the  tract  set  apart  for  them  in  what  was  then  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. No  provision  was  made  for  patents,  but  it  was  directed  that 
certificates  of  allotments  should  be  issued,  and  that  the  lands  thus 
aUotted 

shonld  be  alienable  in  fee  or  leased  or  otherwise  disposed  of  only  to  the  United 
States  or  to  persons  of  Indian  blood  lawfnlly  residing  within  said  Territory,  with 
permission  of  the  President,  and  nnder  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  prescribe. 

A  few  of  the  tracts  thus  allotted  are  still  held  by  the  original  allot- 
tees or  their  heirs,  while  others,  with  the  permission  of  the  President, 
have  been  alienated  to  persons  of  Indian  blood.  Since  no  time  was 
fixed  at  which  the  inhibition  against  alienation  should  terminate,  if 
those  holding  allotments  under  that  act  are  to  be  allowed  to  sell  their 
land  or  any  part  of  it  except  to  Indians,  further  legislation  is  necessary. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  for  permitting  those  who 
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received  allotments  ander  the  act  of  1887  to  sell  a  part  of  their  lands 
and  refuse  the  same  privilege  to  those  who  took  their  allotments  under 
the  act  of  1872.  As  stated  in  last  year's  report,  the  role  should  be  made 
uniform.  The  act  of  1872  requires  the  <<  permission  of  the  President 
to  make  conveyances  valid.  The  President  should  be  relieved  of  the 
duty  of  attending  to  such  a  minor  detail  as  the  approval  of  Indian 
deeds. 

In  an  opinion  rendered  June  8, 1897,  the  Department  held  that  the 
authority  given  by  the  act  of  August  15, 1894,  to  make  sales  of  por- 
tions of  allotments  taken  under  the  general  allotment  act  was  confined 
to  adult  Indians,  and  did  not  include  sales  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
minor  heirs.  Further  legislation  seems  necessary  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  these  lands  when  held  by  adult  and  minor  heirs  as  tenants  in 
common. 

The  Peoria  and  Miami  Indians  of  the  Quapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  were 
allowed  to  sell  a  part  of  their  lands  by  a  provision  of  the  act  of  June 
7, 1897  (30  Stats.,  p.  72),  which  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  adalt  allottees  of  land  in  the  Peoria  and  Miami  Indian  Reservation  in 
the  Qnapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  who  have  each  received  allotments  of  200  acres  or  more 
may  sell  100  acres  thereof  nnder  snch  roles  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  prescribe. 

This  law  does  not  provide  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  by  heirs  of  allot- 
tees, which  would  seem  to  be  an  unfair  and  impracticable  discrimination. 

The  draft  of  a  bill  to  cover  the  points  above  indicated  was  submitted 
to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  but  failed  to'  become  a  law.  It  will  be 
resubmitted  for  transmission  to  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

TELEPHONE  LINES  ACROSS  RESERVATIONS. 

The  act  of  February  9, 1899  (30  Stat.,  834,  and  p.  494  of  this  report), 
grants  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  Telephone  Company  the  right  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  lines  and  offices  for  general  business  purposes  in 
the  Ponca,  Otoe,  aud  Missouria  reservations  in  the  Territory  of  Okla- 
homa. Section  2  of  the  act  provides  that  the  company  shall  pay  the 
nations  or  tribes  through  which  it  extends  its  line,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  sum  of  $5  annually  for  each  10  miles  of  line  constructed  and  main- 
tained. Section  3  provides  that  before  the  line  shall  be  constructed 
consent  shall  be  obtained  from  all  persons  in  the  lawful  possession  of 
improvements  authorizing  the  construction  across  said  improvements; 
and  if  the  right  to  construct  can  not  be  obtained  by  agreement,  then 
the  amount  of  damages  shall  be  determined  by  arbitration,  one  arbi- 
trator to  be  selected  by  the  company  and  one  by  the  owner  of  the 
improvements,  and  if  they  shall  fail  to  agree,  they  shall  select  a  third 
person,  and  the  award  so  made  shall  be  binding  upon  the  parties  thereto. 
This  act  is  the  first  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
telephone  line  through  Indian  lands. 
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EAILROAD8  A0EO8S  RESERVATIONS. 

The  most  important  matter  of  legislation  daring  the  past  year  in 
connection  with  railroads  across  Indian  lands  was  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1899  (30  Stat,  990,  and  p.  505  of  this  report). 
The  act  provides  that  any  railway  company  doly  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  ander  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory, 
may  acquire  right  of  way  through  Indian  reservations,  Indian  lands, 
and  IncUan  allotments  by  compljing  with  its  terms  and  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  this  Department  prescribed  thereunder.  April  18, 
1899,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prescribed  rules  and  regulations 
governing  railway  companies  in  the  acquirement  of  such  rights  of 
way.  The  rules  and  regulations  will  be  found  printed  in  this  report 
at  page  661.  Such  rights  of  way  shall  be  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
way, telegraph,  and  telephone  lines,  not  to  exceed  50  feet  in  width 
on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  road,  except  where  there  may  be 
heavy  cuts  and  fills,  in  which  case  they  shall  not  exceed  100  feet  in 
width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  road;  the  companies  may 
also  acquire  station  grounds  adjacent  to  the  rights  of  way,  not  exceed- 
ing 100  feet  in  width,  by  a  length  of  2,000  feet. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  general  act,  and  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  this  Department,  authority  has  been  granted  for 
railroad  companies  to  survey  their  lines  of  road  through  Indian  lands, 
as  follows: 

Arkansas  VaUey  and  Oulf  Bailroad  Company. — On  March  7,  1899,  the 
Department  granted  authority  for  the  above-named  company  to  make 
a  preliminary  survey  of  its  line  of  road  through  Indian  lands  in 
Oklahoma  and  through  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  to 
be  selected  by  said  railroad  company  on  the  Kansas  line  a  few  miles 
southeast  of  Arkansas  Gity,  Kans.,  running  thence  by  the  most  practi- 
cable route  through  the  Indian  Territory  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
along  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  southern  boundary;  and 
also  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  beginning  at  a  point  not 
exceeding  35  miles  south  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  thence  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  connect  with  the  main  line. 

Ofdf  and  Horthem  Bailroad  Company. — March  18, 1899,  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary granted  authority  for  the  above-named  company  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary survey  for  the  location  of  its  line  of  road  through  the  Osage, 
Ponca,  and  Otoe  and  Missouria  reservations,  Okla.,  and  also  through 
the  lands  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  Bailroad  Company. — July  18,  1899,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  granted  authority  for  the  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  Railroad  Company  to  locate  and  survey  a  line  of 
railroad  from  a  point  on  the  south  line  of  the  State  of  Kimsas,  at  or 
near  Ooffeyville,  through  the  Gherokee  and  Osage  nations  and  the 
counties  of  Pawnee,  Payne,  Logan,  Kingfisher,  Oklahoma,  Oanadian, 
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and  Washita,  the  Wichita,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  reservations,  and 
Greer  County,  Okla.,  to  Vemon,  Tex.;  also  for  a  branch  line  from  a 
point  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  at  or  near  Pryor 
Cr^ek,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  westwardly  and  intersecting  with  the 
said  above-described  line  where  it  crosses  the  Arkansas  Elver  in  the 
Osage  Nation. 

Bio  Grande,  Pagosa  and  Horthem  Bailroad  Company. — ^May  19,  1899, 
tacit  authority  was  granted  the  above-named  company  for  the  location 
and  survey  of  its  line  of  road  through  the  allotted  lands  formerly 
embraced  within  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation,  Colo. 

The  survey  of  the  line  of  road  was  effected  and  on  July  20, 1899,  a 
map  showing  the  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  through  said 
allotted  lands  was  submitted  to  this  Department  for  approval.  On 
July  25  the  Acting  Secretary  approved  the  map,  as  follows: 

Approved  only  so  far  as  the  line  of  road  represented  hereon  passes  through  Indian 
lands,  sabject  to  all  the  requirements,  limitations,  and  provisions  contained  in  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1899. 

St.  Louis,  Teonmseh  and  Lexington  Railway  Company. — On  March  9, 
1899,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  granted  authority  for  the 
above-named  company  to  locate  and  survey  its  line  of  railroad  over  and 
across  Indian  lands  and  reservations  lying  and  being  between  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Eailway  at  or  near  the  town  of  Stroud,  in 
Oklahoma,  and  extending  in  a  southwesterly  direction  by  way  of 
Tecumseh  to  the  town  of  Lexington,  Okla. 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  Railway  Company. — July  25, 
1899,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  granted  authority  for  the 
above-named  company  to  locate  and  survey  a  line  of  railroad  over  and 
across  Indian  lands  from  Shawnee,  Okla.,  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
to  Coalgate,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  or  south  thereof  to  a  point  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Eailroad;  and  also  from  Shawnee,  Okla., 
northward  to  a  point  interacting  the  line  of  road  of  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  liailroad  at  or  near  Stroud,  Okla. 

Tecumseh  and  Shawnee  Railroad  Company. — July  25,  1899,  the  Acting 
Secretary  granted  authority  for  the  above-named  company  to  survey 
and  locate  its  line  of  road  through  and  across  Indian  lands  lying  and 
being  between  Tecumseh,  Okla.,  and  Shawnee,  Okla.,  both  termini 
being  within  Pottawatomie  County,  Okla. 

Eastern  Oklahoma  Railroad  Company. — August  1, 1899,  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  granted  authority  for  the  Eastern  Oklahoma  Bail- 
road  Company  to  locate  and  survey  its  line  of  railroad  through  Indian 
lands  from  Guthrie,  Okla.,  eastward  to  the  west  line  of  the  Creek 
Nation,  south  of  the  Cimarron  Biver;  also  a  branch  line  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailroad,  beginning  at  the 
most  feasible  and  accessible  junction  between  the  station  of  Bliss  and 
the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  extending  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  through  the  Ponca  and  Otoe  and  Missouria  reservations  and 
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the  county  of  Pawnee,  by  way  of  the  town  of  Pawnee,  to  the  north  line 
of  the  Greek  Nation,  near  the  conflaence  of  the  Cimarron  and  Arkan- 
sas rivers;  also  from  some  point  on  the  line  of  road  first  mentioned  at 
some  accessible  point  in  Pawnee  County  and  extending  northeasterly, 
by  way  of  Stillwater,  Pawnee,  and  Pawhuska,  to  a  connection  with  the 
line  of  road  of  the  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern 
Railway  Company  at  or  near  Bartlesville,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway  Company.— June  19, 1899,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  granted  authority  for  said  company  to 
make  a  survey  for  the  extension  of  its  line  of  road  through  the  lands  of 
the  Yankton  Sioux  Indians  in  Bonhomme  and  Charles  Mix  counties, 
S.  Dak. 

SPECIAL   GRANTS  MADE   SINCE  LAST   ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories. — Arkansas  and  Choctaw  Railway 
Company* — ^By  act  of  Congress  approved  January  28, 1899  (30  Stats., 
806,  and  p.  487  of  this  report),  the  above-named  company  was  granted 
right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone line  through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  beginning  at  the  point  on  the  boundary  line  between  said 
Choctaw  Nation  and  the  county  of  Little  River,  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, where  the  said  railway  as  now  constructed  runs;  thence  running 
by  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  in  a  westerly  direction 
through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  to  such  point  on  the 
western  boundary  line  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  at  or  near  the  town  of 
Sugden  as  the  company  may  select.  Three  maps  of  definite  location 
of  20  miles  each,  for  the  purpose  of  barring  subsequent  settlements  and 
improvements  on  the  company^s  right  of  way  have  been  filed  in  this 
office.  Section  7  of  the  act  provides  that  a  map  showing  the  entire 
line  of  road  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  the  construction  of  the  road 
shall  be  commenced. 

Little  River  Valley  Railway  Company. — By  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  4, 1899  (30  Stats.,  816,  and  p.  490  of  this  report),  the  above- 
named  company  was  granted  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  through  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw nations,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  the  point  where 
said  railway  now  intersects  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in  Little  River  County,  Ark.,  run- 
ning thence  by  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  in  a  westerly 
direction  through  said  Choctaw  Nation  to  such  point  at  or  near  Atoka, 
in  said  nation,  as  said  company  may  select;  thence  from  such  point  in 
a  northwesterly  direction  up  the  valley  of  the  Washita  through  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  to  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  and  Oklahoma  Territory;  and  also  branch  lines, 
beginning  at  the  most  feasible  and  practical  points  on  the  main  line 
8896 5  ^  I 
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opposite  the  towns  of  Clarkville  and  Paris,  in  the  State  of  Texas; 
thence  in  a  southerly  direction  to  said  mentioned  points.  No  maps  of 
definite  location  of  the  company  have  yet  been  filed  for  approval. 

Fort  Smith  and  Western  Railroad  Company. — By  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3, 1899  (30  Stats.,  1368,  and  p.  514  of  this  report),  the 
above-named  company  was  granted  right  of  way  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  through  the  Choctaw  and 
Creek  nations,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  to  be 
selected  by  said  company  on  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  at  or  near  the  city  of  Fort  Smith,  and  running  thence  by 
the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  in  and  through  the  Choctaw 
Nation  in  a  southwesterly  and  westerly  direction  through  the  counties 
of  Scullyville,  San  Boise,  Gaines,  and  Tobucksey,  and  crossing  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  at  or  near  the  South  Canadian, 
continuing  thence  westerly  to  the  South  Canadian  River;  thence  north- 
westerly through  the  Creek  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  to  a  point  on  the 
western  boundary  thereof  near  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency.  The  com- 
pany has  filed  in  this  office,  for  the  purpose  of  barring  subsequent 
claims  for  damages  for  settlement  and  improvements  upon  the  com- 
I)any's  right  of  way,  a  map  showing  the  definite  location  of  the  com- 
pany's line  of  road  for  the  first  60  miles  southwesterly  from  the  town 
of  Fort  Smith.  Section  8  of  the  act  provides  that  a  map  showing  the 
entire  line  of  the  road  in  the  Indian  Territory  shall  be  filed  with  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  the  construction  of 
the  road  shall  be  commenced. 

Hez  Perce  Indian  Lands,  Idaho. — Clearwater  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany.— By  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28, 1899  (30  Stats.,  and 
p.  496  of  this  report),  the  above-named  company  was  granted  right 
of  way  through  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  lands,  in  Idaho,  beginning  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Clearwater  River  at  the  western  boundary  of  the 
reservation ;  thence  along  the  north  bank  of  said  Clearwater  River  in 
an  easterly  direction  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Lap- 
wai  Creek;  thence  crossing  to  the  south  bank  of  said  Clearwater  River 
to  a  point  within  said  Indian  agency  grounds  in  section  22,  township 
36  north,  range  4  west  of  the  Boise  meridian;  thence  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Clearwater  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Canyon;  thence 
up  the  Big  Canyon  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  junction  of  the 
Big  and  Little  Canyons;  thence  up  the  valley  of  the  Little  Canyon  in 
a  general  easterly  direction  to  the  Boise  meridian ;  thence  along  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Canyon  in  a  general  southerly  and  southeasterly 
direction  to  a  divide  between  the  watersheds  of  Little  Canyon  and 
Lawyers  Canyon;  thence  in  a  southerly  and  southwesterly  direction  up 
Lawyers  Canyon  to  the  southeast  boundary  of  the  reservation.  July 
11, 1899,  the  company  filed  in  this  Department  for  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  four  maps  (in  duplicate)  showing  the  line  of 
definite  location  of  the  road  through  said  Indian  lands,  as  indicated  in 
said  act  of  Congress. 
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Clearwater  Short  Line  Railway  Company. — By  act  of  GoDgress 
approved  March  1, 1899  (30  Stats.,  918,  and  p.  501  of  this  report),  the 
above-named  company  was  granted  right  of  way  for  the  location  and 
constraction  of  a  Une  of  railroad  through  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  lands^  in 
Idaho,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  reserva- 
tion and  thence  extending  in  a  general  easterly  and  southeasterly  direc- 
tion along  the  bank  of  the  Clearwater  Biver  and  its  tributaries  to  the 
southeastern  boundary  of  the  reservation;  also  for  the  construction  of 
a  branch  line  of  road  beginning  at  or  near  Spaulding  town  site,  in  sec- 
tion 22,  township  36  north,  of  range  4  west,  Boise  meridian,  extending 
in  a  general  southerly  direction  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  reserva- 
tion. June  9, 1899,  the  Department  approved  six  maps  of  definite  loca- 
tion of  the  company's  main  line  of  road  and  one  map  of  the  Lapwai 
branch,  as  follows: 

Map  No.  1.  Prom  0  to  10.002  miles. 

Map  No.  2.  Prom  10.002  to  20.975  mUes. 

Map  No.  3.  From  20.975  to  25.797  miles. 

Map  No.  4.  From  25.797  to  44.918  miles. 

Map  No.  5.  From  44.918  to  52.311  miles. 

Map  No.  6.  From  52.311  to  62.819  miles. 

Lapwai  Branch :    Map  No.  1.  Prom  0  to  12  miles. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservations. — 8ioux  City  and  Omaha  Railway 
Company. — ^By  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28, 1899  (30  Stats., 
912,  and  p.  499  of  this  report),  the  above-named  company  was  granted 
right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
line  through  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  Nebr.,  beginning 
at  a  point  to  be  selected  by  said  railway  company  at  or  near  the  town 
of  Decatur,  Burt  County,  Nebr.,  and  running  thence  in  a  northerly  and 
westerly  direction  over  the  most  practicable  and  feasible  route  through 
said  reservations  to  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  the  Winnebago  Reserva- 
tion, with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turn- 
outs, and  sidings  as  the  company  may  deem  it  to  its  interest  to  construct 
and  maintain.  ISo  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  have 
yet  been  submitted  for  approval. 

GRANTS  BEFBBBSD  TO  IN  PREVIOUS  ANNUiX  BEPOBTS. 

Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories. — St.  Louis,  Oklahoma  and  Southern 
Railway  Company. — ^By  act  of  Congress  approved  February  13,  1899 
(30  Stats.,  836,  and  p.  495  of  this  report),  the  act  of  Congress  of  March 
30, 1896  (29  Stats.,  30),  was  amended  as  follows: 

The  time  for  completing  the  sarvey  of  the  entire  line  of  said  road  and  filing  a  map 
of  the  same  with  the  Seoretary  of  the  Interior,  constructing  the  first  fifty  miles  and 
the  completion  of  the  remaining  sections  thereof,  shall  he  and  is  hereby  extended 
two  years  from  the  dates  specified  in  said  act. 

No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  company  have  yet  been  fllea  for 
approval. 
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Kansas^  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company. — By 
act  of  Congress  approved  February  21, 1899  (30  Stats.,  844,  and  p.  495 
of  this  report),  the  act  of  Congress  approved  December  21, 1893  (28 
Stats.,  p.  22),  and  the  act  approved  February  15,  1897  (29  Stats., 
529),  granting  right  of  way  to  the  above-mentioned  company  through 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories,  were  extended  for  a  period  of 
three  years  from  and  after  December  21, 1898;  so  that  said  company 
shall  have  until  December  21, 1901,  to  build  the  first  100  miles  of  its 
railway  in  said  Territories,  and  two  years  thereafter  to  complete  the 
same.  Section  2  of  the  act  of  February  15, 1897,  was  amended  so  as 
to  give  the  company  the  right  to  locate  and  construct  an  extension 
of  its  main  line,  starting  at  or  near  Bartlesville,  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  extending  in  a  south  or  southeasterly  direction  through  the 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Seminole,  and  Chickasaw  nations  to  a  point  on  Eed 
River,  north  of  Sherman,  Tex.  Section  3  authorizes  and  empowers  the 
company  to  locate  and  construct  a  branch  line  of  road  from  a  point 
at  or  near  Stillwater,  Okla.,  and  extending  thence  in  a  south  or 
southwesterly  direction  through  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Pottawatomie, 
Cleveland,  and  Oklahoma  to  a  point  on  the  south  line  of  said  Terri- 
tory; thence  south  or  southwesterly  through  the  Chickasaw  Nation  to 
a  point  on  Red  .River  opposite  the  city  of  Henrietta,  Tex.  January 
13,  1899,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  the  map  of  definite 
location  of  section  1  of  the  branch  line  of  the  road  from  the  junction 
with  the  main  line  in  section  10,  township  26  north,  range  12  east  of 
the  Indian  meridian  to  a  point  in  section  36,  township  26  north,  range 
13  east  of  the  Indian  meridian,  in  the  Cherokee  Illation,  a  distance 
of  25  miles;  also  a  map  of  definite  location  of  fractional  section  No.  2 
of  the  branch  line  of  the  road  from  the  end  of  section  No.  1,  as  above 
described,  to  a  point  in  section  20,  township  22  north,  range  1  east  of 
the  Indian  meridian,  Cherokee  Nation,  a  distance  of  5  miles.  March 
16, 1899,  the  Acting  Secretary  approved  the  map  of  definite  location 
of  section  No.  1  of  the  main  line  of  the  road  from  a  point  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  extending  southerly  through 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  by  way  of  Bartlesville,  and  thence  westerly  and 
southwesterly  into  the  Osage  Nation  to  a  point  in  section  13,  township 
26  north,  range  11  east  of  the  Indian  meridian,  a  distance  of  2,6  miles. 
No  maps  of  definite  location  under  the  amendatory  act  of  February  21, 
1899,  have  yet  been  submitted  for  approval. 

Gainesville  J  McAlester  and  8t,  Louis  Railway  Company. — By  act  of 
Congress  approved  February  25, 1899  (30  Stats.,  891,  and  p.  496  of  this 
report),  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1, 1893  (27  Stats.,  522), 
granting  the  above-named  company  a  right  of  way  t&rough  the  Indian 
Territory,  was  extended  for  a  further  period  of  three  years  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  the  act.  No  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  com- 
pany have  yet  been  filed  in  this  of&ce  for  approval. 

Denison,  Bonham  and  Onlf  Railroad  Company, — By  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  28,  1899  (30  Stats.,  914,  and  p.  501  of  this  report). 
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the  act  of  Congress  of  March  23, 1898  (30  Stats.,  341),  entitled  '^An  act 
to  grant  the  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  tlie  Denison, 
Bonham  and  New  Orleans  Railway  Company  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  railway,  and  for  other  purposes,^'  was  amended  so  as  to 
invest  the  Denison,  Bonham  and  Gulf  Railway  Company  with  all  of  the 
powers  and  i^anchises  granted  in  said  act,  and  provides  that  said  act 
shall  hereafter  read  and  be  considered  in  all  respects  as  if  the  name  of 
the  Denison,  Bonham  and  Gulf  Railway  Company  had  been  inserted 
in  the  original  act  in  place  of  the  Denison,  Bonham  and  New  Orleans 
Railway  Company. 

Arkansas  Northwestern  Railway  Company. — By  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2, 1899  (30  Stats.,  995  and  p.  507  of  this  report),  the  act 
of  April  6,  1896  (29  Stats.,  87),  granting  the  above-named  company  a 
right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory,  was  amended  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  100  miles  of  its  railway 
withiD  iiye  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  the  rights  herein  pn^nted  shall  be 
forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built.  That  said  railway  company  shall  construct 
and  maintain  continually  all  fences,  roads,  highways,  and  crossings,  and  necessary 
switches  over  said  railway  wherever  said  roads  or  highways  do  now  or  may  here- 
after cross  said  railway's  right  of  way  or  may  be  by  the  proper  authorities  laid  out 
across  the  same. 

No  maps  of  dehnite  location  of  the  line  of  the  road  have  yet  been  filed 
in  this  office  for  approval. 

ChicagOj  BocJc  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company. — The  Depart- 
ment has  approved  three  sectional  maps  of  definite  location  of  the  first 
southwestern  branch  line  of  the  company's  road  commencing  nearChick- 
asha,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  extending  in  a  general  westerly  direc- 
tion through  the  Kiowa,  Apache,  and  Wichita  reservations,  a  distance 
of  75  miles.  The  map  of  section  1  was  approved  on  December  23, 1898, 
the  map  of  section  2  on  January  17, 1899,  and  the  map  of  section  3  on 
March  17, 1899.  Five  plats  of  station  grounds  along  this  portion  of 
the  line  of  road  have  also  been  approved  as  follows ;  Plats  of  station 
grounds  on  the  first  and  second  10-mile  sections  were  approved  on 
January  21,  1899  j  the  plats  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  10-mile  sec- 
tions were  approved  March  29, 1899.  April  20  the  company  tendered 
a  draft  for  $2,551.50  in  payment  of  right  of  way  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
mile  for  the  first  51.03  miles  of  said  first  southwestern  branch  line  of 
road. ,  Up  to  that  date  the  road  had  been  completed  by  grading  only 
this  distance.  June  26, 1899,  the  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $1,853.48 
in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  mile  for  each  mile 
of  road  constructed  through  Indian  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1899,  said  tender  of  taxes  covering  the  amount  due  on  the 
main  line  of  the  road  through  the  Ohickasaw  Kation  and  on  the  first 
southwestern  branch  line.  July  19,  1899,  the  Department  approved 
the  plat  of  additional  station  grounds  on  the  main  line  of  the  road  near 
Chickasha,  Indian  Territory,  situated  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 34,  township  7  north  of  range  7  west  of  the  Indian  meridian, 
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embracing  an  area  of  7.57  acres.  The  governor  of  the  Ghickasaw 
Nation  declined  to  accept  the  statutory  ainonnt  of  $25  per  acre  for  said 
land,  and  the  matter  is  now  pending  negotiations  between  the  company 
and  the  nation  as  to  what  amount  the  nation  will  accept  for  said  lands. 
Beniffon  and  Northern  Railway  Company. — On  March  10,  1899,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  extended  the  time  for  the  completion 
of  the  line  of  road  of  said  company  through  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw nations  for  two  years  from  March  29, 1899,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  30, 1892  (27  Stats.,  336),  such 
extension  being  granted  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  2, 1899  (30  Stats., 990).    Section  4  of  this  act  provided: 

That  the  Secretary  may  when  he  deems  proper  extend  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
two  years  the  time  for  the  completion  of  any  road  for  which  right  of  way  has  been 
granted  and  a  part  of  which  shall  have  been  bnilt. 

The  maps  of  definite  location  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  main  line 
of  the  road  were  approved  by  the  Department  May  4, 1895,  and  the 
maps  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  northwestern  branch  line  of  road  were 
approved  on  May  25, 1899. 

Choctaw^  OJclahoma  and  Qulf  Railroad  Company, — January  18, 1899, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  the  report  of  the  board  of  ref- 
erees assessing  damages  for  land  taken  for  additional  station-ground 
purposes  at  South  McAlester,  Ind.  T.  The  land  taken  includes  13.07 
acres;  damages  were  assessed  at  $1,500.  February  13, 1899,  the  com- 
pany forwarded  vouchers  showing  that  the  expenses  of  the  referees, 
witnesses,  and  stenographer  in  the  matter  of  the  assessment  of  dam- 
ages for  additional  station  grounds  at  South  McAlester,  amounting  to 
$41.65,  had  been  paid.  February  18,  1899,  the  company  submitted 
voucher  No.  173,  in  the  nature  of  a  draft  on  the  National  Bank  of  Deni- 
son,  Tex.,  for  $1,500,  which  was  tendered  in  payment  for  additional 
station  grounds  at  South  McAlester,  Ind.  T.  February  17, 1899,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  map  No.  13  of*  the  definite 
location  of  the  line  of  road  of  the  company  from  Fort  Reno,  Okla.,  in 
a  general  westerly  direction  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  Wichita  Res- 
ervation, a  distance  of  about  23^^  miles;  plat  of  station  grounds  along 
that  portion  of  the  road  at  Galumet,  situated  in  Canadian  Gounty, 
Okla.  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  declined  to  approve  the  map  of 
definite  location  designated  <<  fractional  part  of  map  No.  13  west  from 
Bridgeport,^  through  the  Wichita  Reservation,  a  distance  of  18.09  miles. 
February  17, 1899,  the  Acting  Secretary  approved  map  of  definite  loca- 
tion from  Howe,  Choctaw  Nation,  eastward  to  the  west  line  of  Arkan- 
sas, a  distance  of  11.17  miles.  February  17,  1899,  the  Department 
declined  to  accept  voucher  No.  4  of  the  company,  in  the  nature  of  a 
draft  on  the  State  National  Bank  of  Denison,  Tex.,  for  $890.50,  which 
was  tendered  by  the  company  for  right  of  way  of  the  road  at  the  rate 
of  $50  per  mile  for  17.81  miles  of  the  road  through  the  Wichita  Reser- 
vation, Okla.    The  Department  declined  to  accept  said  voucher,  hold- 
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ing  that  the  company  had  no  authority  to  construct  that  portion  of  the 
road  passing  through  the  Wichita  Reservation.  March  15, 1899,  the 
company  submitted  for  record  in  this  office  a  release  or  "satisfaction 
piece"  of  the  Finance  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  releasing  and  dis- 
charging the  mortgage  made  on  October  3, 1894,  by  the  Choctaw,  Okla- 
homa and  Gulf  Bailroad  Company  to  said  Finance  Company  of  Penn- 
sylvania, covering  all  its  line  of  railroad,  spurs,  switches,  side  tracks, 
and  property,  said  mortgage  being  for  the  sum  of  $1,100,000  and  having 
been  recorded  in  this  office  October  15, 1895.  May  25, 1899,  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  declined  to  approve  the  map  of  definite  loca- 
tion of  the  company's  line  of  road  through  the  Wichita  Reservation, 
said  approval  being  asked  for  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 
1899  (30  Stats.,  990),  holding  that  said  act  did  no*  authorize  the 
approval  of  a  map  of  definite  location  of  a  line  of  road  which  had  pre- 
viously been  constructed.  July  5, 1899,  the  company  submitted  audit 
voucher  No.  4  in  the  nature  of  a  draft  on  the  Girard  Life  Insurance 
Annuity  and  Trust  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  for  $2,038.50,  which  it 
tendered  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  mile  for 
each  mile  of  road  constructed  through  Indian  lands  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1899.  July  8,  1899,  the  company  tendered  voucher. 
No.  5  in  the  nature  of  a  draft  on  the  State  National  Bank  of  Denison, 
Tex.,  for  $558.50,  in  payment  of  the  right  of  way  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
mile  for  11.17  miles  from  Howe  to  the  west  line  of  Arkansas. 

Oulfj  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company. — June  30, 1899,  the 
company  tendered  a  draft  for  $1,500  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of 
$15  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed  through  Indian  lands, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899. 

Southern  Kansas  Railroad  Company  {leaded  to  the  Atchison^  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Raikcay  Company). — June  29, 1899,  the  company  submitted  a 
voucher  in  the  nature  of  a  check  payable  at  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank,  New  York,  for  $85.50  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per 
mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed  through  Indian  lands  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899. 

Denison  and  Washita  Valley  Railroad  Company. — June  30,  1899,  the 
company  tendered  audit  voucher  No.  530,  issued  by  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  Railway  Company  for  $150  in  payment  of  the  annual  tax 
of  $15  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed  through  Indian  lands, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  Company. — July  1,  1899,  the 
company  submitted  draft  for  $2,444.55,  which  they  tendered  in  payment 
of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed 
through  Indian  lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899. 

Kansas  Gity^  Pittsburg  and  Oulf  Railroad  Company. — June  23,  1899, 
the  company  tendered  a  draft  for  $2,137.35  in  payment  of  the  annual 
tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed  through  Indian 
lands,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899. 
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St.  LouiH  and  Oklahoma  City  Railroad  Company, — October  18,  1898, 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  the  amended  and  cor- 
rected map  of  definite  location  of  the  company  through  the  Greek 
Nation,  said  map  being  approved  in  lieu  of  the  original  map  of  definite 
location,  which  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  October 
24,  1896,  and  March  16,  1898,  respectively. 

July  5,  1899,  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Eailroad  Company, 
lessee  of  the  above-mentioned  company,  tendered  a  draft  for  $524.68  in 
payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  $15  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  road  con- 
structed through  Indian  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899. 

ArTcansas^  Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Railway  Company. — March  29, 
1899,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  the  map  of  definite 
location  of  section  1  of  the  company's  line  of  road  from  survey  station  O 
at  Davis,  Chickasaw  Nation,  extending  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to 
survey  station  1320  at  or  near  the  town  of  Eeagan  in  said  nation,  a  dis- 
tance of  25  miles.  On  the  same  date  the  Acting  Secretary  declined  to 
ap])rove  the  three  plats  of  station  grounds  along  the  line  of  road  as 
shown  upon  said  map,  designated,  respectively,  Davis,  Schley,  Mill 
Creek,  on  account  of  informalities  in  their  execution. 
'  White  Earth  and  Chippewa  Reservations,  Minn. — Duluth^  Superior  and 
Western  Railway  Company. — December  15, 1898,  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  approved  schedule  of  individual  damages  for  right  of 
way  through  the  allotted  tracts  on  said  reservations,  amounting  to 
$1,376.03;  also  the  assessment  of  damages  for  right  of  way  through 
tribal  lands  at  $260  x^er  mile,  making  a  total  assessment  of  $9,100. 
February  10, 1899,  the  company  submitted  a  draft  for  $9,100  in  payment 
of  said  tribal  damages.  The  individual  damages  were  to  be  paid 
directly  to  the  several  allottees.  March  18, 1899,  the  company  sub- 
mitted the  maps  of  the  ex)nstructed  line  of  road  through  the  said  reser- 
vations, the  constructed  line  agreeing  exactly  with  the  original  location, 
as  shown  upon  the  maps  of  definite  location  as  filed  by  the  company. 
March  27, 1899,  the  Department  approved  three  plats  of  station  grounds 
along  the  company's  line  of  road  within  the  Chippewa  Reservation  and 
one  plat  of  station  grounds  within  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

St.  Paul^  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railway  Company. — December  16, 
1898,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  the  schedule  of  indi- 
vidual damages  for  right  of  way  of  the  company  through  the  Chippewa 
Reservation,  amounting  to  $481;  also  the  assessment  of  damages  for 
right  of  way  through  tribal  lands  at  the  rate  of  $182  per  mile,  making 
a  total  assessment  of  $2,730.  February  10,  1899,  the  company  sub- 
mitted a  draft  for  $2,730  in  payment  of  tribal  damages  for  right  of 
way  through  the  Chippewa  Reservation.  The  damages  for  right  of  way 
through  the  allotted  lands  were  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  allottees. 
June  20,  1899,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  the  map  of  the 
constructed  line  of  road  through  the  Chippewa  Reservation,  the  con- 
structed road  difiering  from  the  line  of  definite  location  slightly.    It 
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was  thought,  however,  that  the  slight  variations  from  the  line  of  orig- 
inal location  were  not  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians.  On 
the  same  date  the  Department  approved  one  plat  showing  the  definite 
location  along  the  company's  line  of  road  within  said  reservation  des- 
ignated "Wilkinson,"  in  section  32,  township  144  north,  range  31  west. 

Leech  Lake  Reservation,  Minn. — Brainerd  and  Northern  Minnesota 
Raihcay  Company. — June  1, 1899,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
designated  and  appointed  Capt.  W.  A.  Mercer,  acting  agent  of  the 
Leach  Lake  Agency,  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages resulting  to  the  Leach  Lake  Indians  by  reason  of  the  location  and 
construction  of  the  road  through  the  tribal  lands  of  the  reservation, 
and  also  to  act  with  and  for  the  individual  allottees  in  negotiating  with 
the  company  for  right  of  way  through  allotted  tracts,  such  appointment 
being  in  lieu  of  the  appointment  of  John  H.  Sutherland,  United  States 
Indian  agent  of  the  White  Earth  Agency,  made  on  February  2, 1898. 

Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  Mont — Great  Northern  Railway  Line 
[lessee  of  Western  Branch  St.  Paul^  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Rail- 
way).— July  12,  1899,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved 
two  plats  of  relocation  of  two  certain  portions  of  the  company's  line  of 
road  within  said  reservation,  as  follows: 

1.  From  a  point  on  said  company's  constructed  line,  29,573  feet  westerly  from  the 
center  of  the  crossing  of  Curlew  Creek  to  a  point  49,170  feet  easterly  from  the  center 
of  the  crossing  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Two  Medicine  River,  a  distance  of  4.03 
miles. 

2.  From  a  point  19,600  feet  easterly  from  the  center  of  the  crossing  of  the  north 
fork  of  the  Two  Medicine  River  to  a  point  3,838.3  feet  westerly  from  said  crossing, 
a  distance  of  4.44  miles. 

Omaha  and  Winnehago  Eeservations,  Nehr. — Omaha  Northern  Railway 
Company. — By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  26,  1898  (30  Stats., 
344),  the  above-named  railway  company  was  granted  right  of  way 
throagh  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  Nebr.,  subject  to  the 
general  conditions  in  such  cases.  December  8, 1898,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  approved  the  map  of  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road 
through  said  reservations;  also  two  plats  showing  the  definite  location 
of  station  grounds  along  the  company's  line  of  road  through  said  reser- 
vations. December  12, 1898,  the  President  directed  that  the  consent 
of  the  Indians  of  said  reservation  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  granting 
the  company  right  of  way  through  the  reservations  should  be  obtained 
by  convening  councils  of  the  chiefs  and  other  leading  men  of  the  tribes, 
especially  including  all  the  allottees  whose  individual  lands  were 
crossed  by  the  line  of  the  road,  the  council  to  be  called  by  the  agent 
in  charge  of  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency.  On  December  13, 
1898,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  directed  that  the  agent  of  the 
Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency  should  act  with  and  for  the  individual 
allottees  in  determining  the  amount  of  damages  that  shall  be  paid 
them  for  right  of  way  through  the  allotted  tracts.  On  March  7,  1899, 
and  March  10, 1899,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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respectively,  approved  the  proceedings  of  the  Omaba  aud  Winnebago 
Indians,  both  tribal  and  individual,  consenting  to  the  construction  of 
the  road  through  the  reservations  and  through  the  allotted  tracts. 
The  total  damages  for  right  of  way  through  tribal  lands  of  the  Winne- 
bago Eeservation  amounted  to  $320.25;  damages  for  right  of  way 
through  tribal  lands  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  amounted  to  $276.85. 
Damages  for  right  of  way  through  individual  allotments  were  to  be 
paid  directly  to  the  several  allottees. 

Golville  Eeservation,  Wash. —  Washington  Improvement  and  Development 
Company. — By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  4,  1898  (30  Stats.,  430), 
the  above-named  company  was  granted  right  of  way  through  the  OolvUle 
Eeservation,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Columbia  liiver  near  the  mouth 
of  Sans  Poil  River;  running  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to  a  point  in 
township  37  north,  of  range  32  east,  Willamette  meridian ;  thence  north- 
erly to  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  Curlew  Creek;  thence  northerly  to 
the  international  boundary  line  between  British  Columbia  and  the  State 
of  Washington,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions.  Three  maps  of  definite 
location  of  the  company's  line  of  road  through  said  reservation,  com- 
mencing at  the  southerly  end  of  Curlew  Lake  and  extending  in  a  gen- 
eral southerly  direction  to  the  Columbia  River  near  the  mouth  of  Sans 
Poil  River,  have  been  approved  by  the  Department. 

CONDITIONS    TO    BE   COMPLIED  WITU    BY   RAILROAD   COMPANIES 
OPERATING   UNDER  SEPARATE   ACTS   OF   CONGRESS. 

In  the  construction  of  railways  through  Indian  lands  a  systematic 
compliance  with  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  right-of-way  acts  will 
prevent  much  unnecessary  delay.  1  therefore  quote  the  requirements, 
which  have  been  stated  in  previous  reports.  Each  company  should  file 
in  this  office: 

(1)  A  copy  of  its  articles  of  iucorporation,  duly  certified  to  by  the  proper  officers 
nnder  its  corporate  seal, 

(2)  Maps  representing  the  definite  location  of  the  line.  In  tiie  absence  of  any 
special  provisions  with  regard  to  the  length  of  line  to  be  represented  upon  the  maps 
of  definite  location,  they  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  represent  sections  of  25  miles 
each.  If  the  line  passes  through  surveyed  land,  they  should  show  its  location  accu- 
rately according  to  the  sectional  subdivisions  of  the  survey ;  and  if  through  unsur- 
veyed  land,  it  should  be  carefully  indicated  with  regard  to  its  general  direction  and 
the  natural  objects,  farms,  etc.,  along  the  route.  Each  of  these  maps  should  bear 
the  affidavit  of  the  chief  engineer,  setting  forth  that  the  survey  of  the  route  of  the 

company's  road  from to ,  a  distance  of miles  (giving  termini  and 

distance),  was  made  by  him  (or  under  his  direction),  as  chief  engineer,  under 
authority  of  the  company,  on  or  between  certain  dates  (giving  the  same),  and  that 
such  survey  is  accurately  represented  on  the  map.  The  affidavit  of  the  chief  engineer 
must  be  signed  by  him  officially  and  verified  by  the  certificates  of  the  president  of 
the  company,  attested  by  its  secretary  under  its  corporate  seal,  setting  forth  that  the 
person  signing  the  affidavit  was  either  the  chief  engineer  or  was  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  survey,  which  was  done  under  the  authority  of  the  company. 
Further,  that  the  line  of  route  so  surveyed  and  represented  by  the  map  was  adopted 
by  the  company  by  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  of  a  certain  date  (giving  the 
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date)  as  the  definite  location  of  the  line  of  road  from to  ,  a  distance  of 

miles  (giving  the  termini  and  distance),  and  that  the  map  has  heen  prepared  t6 

be  filed  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  order  that  the  company 
may  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved (giving  date). 

(3)  Separate  plats  of  ground  for  station  purposes,  in  addition  to  right  of  way, 
shoold  be  filed,  and  such  grounds  should  not  be  represented  upon  the  maps  of  definite 
location,  but  should  be  marked  by  station  numbers  or  otherwise,  so  that  their  exact 
location  can  be  determined  u][>on  the  maps.  Plats  of  station  grounds  should  bear  the 
same  affidavits  and  certificates  as  maps  of  definite  location. 

All  maps  presented  for  approval  should  be  drawn  on  tracing  linen,  the  scale  not 
less  than  2,000  feet  to  the  inch,  and  should  be  filed  in  duplicate. 

These  requirements  follow,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  published  regu- 
lations  governing  the  practice  of  the  General  Land  OflBce  with  regard 
to  railways  over  the  public  lands,  and  they  are,  of  course,  subject  to 
modification  by  any  special  provisions  in  a  right-of-way  act. 

NEEDED  PUBLICATIONS  ON  INDIAN  MATTEES. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  upon  this 
office  for  a  publication  containing  all  ratified  treaties  and  agreements 
made  between  the  various  Indian  tribes  and  the  United  States.  Such 
a  work  would  be  very  valuable  for  reference  by  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  by  the  Indian  committees  in  Congress  when 
considering  legislation  affecting  Indian  tribes,  and  also  by  the  several 
Indian  tribes  themselves,  who  are  yearly  becoming  more  intelligent  and 
desirous  of  obtaining  information  as  to  what  lands  their  forefathers 
occupied  and  claimed  and  how  and  when  they  were  ceded  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  book  of  this  character,  containing  all  treaties  with  ^<  Indian 
tribes  from  1778  to  1837,  with  a  copious  table  of  contents,''  and  cover- 
ing 699  pages,  was  compiled  and  printed  in  1837  by  the  direction  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs.  A  repub- 
lication of  this  work  and  its  continuance  to  date  upon  the  same  method 
and  plan  is  a  desideratum,  and  I  respectfully  urge  that  Congress  be 
requested  to  make  the  necessary  appropriation  to  pay  the  expense  of 
compiling  and  issuing  such  a  publication. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  make  an 
appropriation  to  pay  for  the  republication  of  the  books  "Executive 
Orders  Belating  to  Indian  Eeservations,"  and  "  Laws  Relating  to  Indian 
Affairs.''  The  supply  of  each  is  exhausted,  and  the  constant  call  for 
these  two  works  for  public  distribution  justifies  this  office  in  making  a 
recommendation  for  a  new  edition  of  each,  which  should,  of  course,  be 
brought  down  to  date. 

ATTACK  BY  PAPAGOS  OP  ARIZONA  ON  EL  PLOMO, 

MEXICO. 

The  last  annual  report  of  this  office  gave  an  account  of  the  attack 
made  April  14, 1898,  by  a  band  of  Papago  Indians  from  the  United 
States  ux)on  the  Mexican  village  of  El  Plomo.    It  was  also  stated  that 
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all  of  the  Papagos  implicated  in  this  raid  had  been  allowed  to  retnm 
to  their  homes  on  parole  except  the  four  ringleaders,  who,  as  recom- 
mended by  Inspector  0.  F.  Nesler,  were  to  be  held  by  the  United  States 
commissioner  at  Tucson  for  examination  in  September  by  the  United 
States  grand  jury,  on  the  charge  of  violating  United  States  statute 
5286.  The  inspector  reported  at  the  time  that  he  deemed  holding  the 
Indians  as  prisoners  until  the  meeting  of  the  grand  jury  (from  May  27 
to  September,  1898)  a  sufficient  punishment,  and  had  instructed  the 
assistant  United  States  district  attorney  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi 
should  they  be  indicted  and  brought  to  trial. 

April  8, 1899,  the  office  was  surprised  to  receive  from  the  agent  of 
the  Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  a  telegram  reporting  that  the  four  ringleaders 
had  been  indicted  and  were  about  to  be  tried,  and  that  they  had  no 
counsel,  and  he  requested  authority  to  employ  counsel.  April  10, 1899, 
the  office  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Justice  be  requested  to 
instruct  the  United  States  district  attorney  who  had  jurisdiction,  to 
give  this  matter  his  prompt  attention  and  to  have  a  nolle  prosequi 
entered  and  the  Indians  released,  unless  there  were  good  reasons  known 
to  him  which  would  render  such  action  incompatible  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  service.  April  19,  the  Department  of  Justice  transmitted 
to  this  Department  a  report  dated  April  13, 1899,4rom  Robert  E.  Mor- 
rison, United  States  district  attorney  for  Arizona,  who  stated  that  the 
instructions  by  telegram  from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  nolle  prose- 
qui the  case  reached  him  after  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  jury;  but 
that  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  had  been  rendered,  which  ended  the  matter. 
The  Indians  were  therefore  discharged  from  custody. 

July  22  the  Secretary  of  State  transmitted  to  the  Department  a 
note  received  from  the  Mexican  ambassador,  which  stated  that  while 
his  Government  respected  the  late  decision  of  the  court  acquitting 
these  Indians,  yet  it  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Government 
to  the  influences  which  led  to  the  acquittal,  and  that  his  Government 
desired  that  effectual  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  any  occasion  for  similar 
complaints  in  future.  The  letter  was  referred  to  this  office  by  the 
Department,  with  directions  to  instruct  the  agent  of  the  Pima  Agency 
<'to  take  all  necessary  means  to  prevent  future  raids  by  his  Indians  on 
Mexican  territory,  as  requested  by  the  Mexican  ambassador,"  and 
August  1, 1899,  this  office  instructed  the  Pima  agent  to  exercise  the 
utmost  diligence  and  watchfulness,  by  means  of  his  agency  police,  etc., 
to  prevent  any  of  the  Indians  under  his  charge  from  interfering  in  any 
way  with  or  molesting  in  any  manner  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
citizens  of  Mexico. 

CATTLE  SMUGGLING  BY  INDIANS  IN  ARIZONA. 

Growing  out  of  the  El  Plomo  raid  came  a  charge  that  the  Indians 
who  made  the  raid  had  brought  back  with  them  into  the  United  States 
cattle  which  they  had  stolen  while  in  Mexico.    Charges  were  also  made 
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by  H.  K.  Chenowett,  collector  of  castoms  at  Nogales,  Ariz.,  that  officials 
in  charge  of  the  Pima  Agency  had  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  cus- 
toms collectors  who  were  after  smuggled  cattle,  and  that  the  Indians 
had  adopted  the  Mexican  brands,  thus  making  it  extremely  difficult 
to  detect  stolen  stock.  Therefore  request  was  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department  that  instructions  be  issued  by  the  Interior  Department 
"  with  a  view  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Indian  service  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  the  observance  of  the 
sanitary  laws,  and  to  avoid  internal  complications  which  may  arise 
from  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  Indians." 

Accordingly  Special  Indian  Agent  S.  L.  Taggart,  temporarily  in 
charge  of  the  Pima  Agency,  was  directed  June  29, 1898,  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  as  to  the  basis  for  above  charges;  at  the 
same  time  he  was  given  the  following  general  instructions: 

Of  course,  as  yoa  are  aware,  it  is  absolately  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  Government  business  and  the  maintenance  of  harmonious  relations  with  the 
border  Republic  that  this  Department  should  give  its  active  support  and  hearty 
cooperation  to  the  Treasury  Department  officials  in  the  observance  of  the  sanitary 
laws  and  the  protection  of  the  revenue.  As  an  agent  of  this  Department  in  tem- 
porary charge  of  the  agency  you  are  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  proper 
line  of  policy  to  this  end,  and  you  should  n^ake  such  regulations  and  issue  such 
orders,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  fullest 
cooperation  of  the  officials  of  the  Pima  Agency  in  the  matters  above  mentioned. 

Special  Agent  Taggart  replied  August  3, 1898,  that  the  charges  were 
unfounded,  the  customs  ofQcials  having,  in  his  opinion,  been  misled  by 
statements  made  by  Mexicans,  and  that  while  the  Indians  under  his 
charge  had  been  guilty  of  some  smuggling,  yet  the  whites,  both  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican,  were  also  engaged  in  cattle  smuggling,  and  were 
for  this  purpose  using  the  cattle  brands  of  the  Indians.  These  state- 
ments were  submitted  to  the  Department  September  8, 1898,  with  rec- 
ommendation that  the  entire  matter  be  thoroughly  investigated  Jby  a 
special  agent  from  the  Treasury  Department,  in  company  with  one  from 
the  Interior  Department,  in  order  that  they  might  make  such  recom- 
mendations and  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  would  correct 
the  evils  complained  of  and  subserve  the  best  interests  both  of  the 
Indians  and  of  the  revenue  service.  This  recommendation  being 
approved,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  detailed  Special  Agent  E.  T. 
Stokes  to  cooperate  with  Special  Indian  Agent  G.  B.  Pray,  of  the  Interior 
Department,  in  making  the  investigation  and  formulating  the  desired 
rules.  In  his  instructions  of  October  27, 1898,  Agent  Pray  was  advised 
that  all  parties  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  that 
the  joint  report  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  this  Depart- 
ment and  the  Treasury  Department  to  take  definite  action,  to  the  end 
that  the  evils  complained  of  might  be  corrected  and  justice  done  all 
parties  concerned. 

November  14, 1898,  Special  Agents  Stokes  and  Pray  made  a  joint 
report  to  their  respective  Departments  and  submitted  therewith  a  draft 
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of  proposed  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  and  to  obviate 
friction  between  the  customs  officials  and  Indian  agent«  of  Arizona. 
November  29, 1898,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommended  that  in 
the  event  of  such  rules  being  adopted  they  be  issued  as  a  joint  circular 
by  the  two  Departments.  These  rules  and  regulations,  approved  by 
this  office  December  6, 1898,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  December 
8,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  December  23,  were  issued  as  a 
circular,  and  are  as  follows : 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  CATTLE  AND  OTHER  STOCK. 

[leaned  jointly  by  the  Interior  and  Treasory  Departments  for  the  proper  guidance  of  the  customs 
officials  of  the  Treasory  Department  and  the  Indian  agents  and  sabagents  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  Arizona.] 

1.  All  Indian  stock  shall  be  given  a  common  or  reservation  brand  in  addition  to 
the  individual,  family,  or  village  brand  now  in  use. 

2.  Indians  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  stray 
stock,  except  under  the  direction  of  the  agent  and  when  accompanied  by  an  officer 
or  employee  detailed  therefor. 

3.  When  stray  stock  is  recovered  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tho  Indians  and  of  the 
officer  in  charge  of  them  to  report  on  their  return  to  the  nearest  custom-house  and 
make  entry  thereof  as  required  by  law  and  the  Treasury  Regulations. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  customs  officers  before  searching  for  smuggled  stock 
on  the  reservations  to  report  to  the  agent  in  charge.  It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of 
the  latter  to  permit  such  examination  and  search  and  to  cooperate  with  the  inspect- 
ors by  detailing  his  police  for  the  purpose  and  to  otherwise  render  the  offioers  such 
assistance  as  may  be  needed. 

5.  Customs  officers  in  the  pursuit  of  smuggled  stock  may  follow  the  same  into  or 
.  upon  a  reservation  before  reporting  to  the  agent  in  charge,  but  shall  do  no  act  other 

than  for  the  detention  and  safe-keeping  of  the  stock  until  they  shall  have  informed 
the  agent  of  their  presence  and  the  object  thereof. 

6.  When  seizure  is  made  on  a  reservation  or  from  Indians  off  the  reservation,  but 
under  the  control  of  the  agency,  the  seizing  officer  shall  promptly  notify  the  agent, 
giving  the  number  and  description  thereof,  inolnding  the  brauds. 

7.  If  claim  be  made  by  the  Indians  through  the  agent  that  the  stock  under  seiz- 
ure is  not  subject  to  forfeiture,  pending  the  filing  of  such  claim  and  delivery  of  the 
bond  for  the  release  thereof,  said  stock  shall  be  left  in  the  custody  of  the  agent  who 
shall  be  deemed  the  representative  of  the  collector  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  and 
safely  keeping  said  stock,  and  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  claimant  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  articles  957  and  958  of  the  Treasury  Regulations,  said  stock 
shall  be  delivered  to  the' customs  offioers  on  demand. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,  C,  December  8, 1898, 
The  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  are  hereby  approved. 

C.  N.  Bliss,  Secretary. 

Treasury  Department, 

WMhington,  D,  C,  December  183, 1898, 

The  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  are  hereby  approved. 

L.  J.  Gage,  Secretary, 

The  Treasury  Regulations  referred  to  above  are  as  follows,  viz,  Circular  No.  114  of 

July  31, 1897. 

Paragraph  473  of  the  act  of  July  24, 1897,  contains  the  following  provision : 

Cattle,  honee,  sheep,  or  other  domestic  animals  strayinj?  across  the  boandary  Hue  into  any  foreign 
country,  or  driven  across  such  boimdary  line  by  the  owner  for  temporary  pasturage  purposes  only, 
together  with  their  oflTspring,  may  be  brought  bark  to  the  United  states  within  six  months  free  of 
duty  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury.  C^  r^r-^r^A  r> 
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Under  this  pTOTision  of  law  the  following  instr notions  are  issued : 

1.  The  words  ''domestic  animals/'  as  nsed  in  said  paragraph,  are  held  to  mean 
domesticated  animals,  like  the  horse,  sheep,  cow,  ox,  etc.,  as  distingaished  from  wild 
animals;  conseqneDtly,  in  passing  upon  applications  for  the  firee  entry  of  animals 
claimed  to  have  strayed,  or  to  have  heen  driven  across  the  boundary  line  for  pastur- 
age purposes,  the  question  of  the  place  of  origin  of  the  animals  need  not  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

2.  The  above  provision  is  held  to  apply  only  to  animals  owned  in  the  United  States 
which  have  been  driven  by  their  owners  across  the  boundary  line  for  temporar3' 
pasturage  purposes,  or  which  have  strayed  across  from  ranches,  farms,  or  premises 
m  the  United  States. 

3.  The  animals  on  return  must  either  be  owned  by  the  parties  owning  them  at  the 
Ume  of  their  departure,  or  a  bill  of  sale  to  a  resident  of  the  United  States  from  the 
owner  at  such  time  must  be  produced. 

4.  The  animals  and  offspring  must  be  returned  together  within  six  months  from 
date  of  departure  from  the  United  States;  otherwise  duty  will  be  assessed  thereon. 

5.  An  export  entry  must  be  made  of  all  animals  driven  across  the  boundary  line 
for  pasturage  purposes,  and  facsimile  marks  and  brands  must  be  filed  with  the  col- 
lector at  the  time  of  exportation. 

6.  The  identity  of  such  animals  and  their  offspring  must,  on  their  importation,  be 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of  customs  by  the  best  evidence 
obtainable,  such  as  brands,  distinguishing  marks,  oath  of  importer,  extract  from  the 
export  entry,  etc.,  and  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  will  be  exacted  in  all  cases 
from  the  owner,  viz : 


-.!«-.. 


I.  —  ,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  am  a  resident  or  citizen  of 
the  United  States;  that  the  (nmnber)  animals  mentioned  in  the  entry  hereto  annexed  are,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  tmlv  and  bona  fide  "domestic"  animals,  owned  at  the  time  of  their 
departure  from  the  United  States  by ,  and  now  owned  by ,  and  that  said  ani- 


mals  strayed  across  the  boundary  fine  or  were  driven  to solelv  for  temporary  pasturage 

purposes  on  the of ,  18—,  except  certain  of  the  animals  describea  in  said  ent  '  *  "^ 

to  the  beet  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  offspring  of  a  portion  of  the  said  animals. 


purposes  on  the of ,  18---,  except  certain  of  the  animals  describea  in  said  entry,  which  are, 

«  the  beet  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  offsp  ' 

Sworn  (or  affirmed)  before  me  this day  of ,  IS—. 

Customs  regulations  of  189S, 

Art.  957.  If  the  amount  of  such  appraisal  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $500,  such 
collector  shall  publish  a  notice  once  a  week,  for  three  successive  weeks,  in  some 
newspaper  of  the  county  or  place  where  such  seizure  shall  have  been  made,  if  any 
be  published  in  such  county ;  but,  if  not,  then  such  notice  shall  be  published  in 
some  newspaper  of  the  county  in  which  the  principal  customs  office  of  the  district 
shall  be  situated;  and  if  no  newspaper  be  published  in  that  county  then  notices 
shall  be  posted  in  proper  and  conspicuous  public  places,  describing  the  articles  seized, 
stating  the  time,  cause,  and  place  of  seizure,  and  requiring  any  person  claimin^r 
such  articles,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  to  appear  and  file  with  such  collector  his 
claim  to  the  same  within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  his  first  publication  or  post- 
ing of  such  notice. 

Art.  958.  Any  person  claiming  the  property  so  seized,  or  any  part  thereof,  may, 
within  the  time  specified,  file  with  the  collector  a  claim  stating  nis  or  her  interest 
in  the  articles  seized,  and  deposit  with  Buch  collector  or  other  officer  acting  as  such 
a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $250,  with  two  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  such  collector, 
conditioned  that  in  case  of  the  condemnation  of  the  articles  so  claimed  the  obligors 
shall  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  to  obtain  such  condemnation. 

The  collector  shall  thereupon  transmit  the  claim,  with  the  duplicate  list  and 
description  of  the  articles  seized  and  claimed,  to  the  United  States  district  attorney 
for  the  district,  who  shall  proceed  for  a  condemation  of  the  property  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  law. 

February  3,  1899,  these  circulars  were  sent  by  this  office  to  Indian 
agents  in  Arizona  with  the  following  instructions: 

*  *  *  In  order  that  these  rules  and  regulation  may  be  fully  carried  into  effect 
you  wiU  furnish  to  any  officials  under  your  charge  who  may  have  supervision  over 
Indians,  or  be  in  any  way  connected  with  this  matter,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
printed  mles  and  regulations  to  enable  them  to  fully  acquaint  the  Indians  with  the 
provisions  contained  therein.  You  should  also  instruct  such  officials  under  you  that 
other  new  regulations  must  be  rigorously  observed  by  them,  and  that  they  will  be 
held  responsible  for  their  observance  by  the  Indians. 
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It  would  be  well  for  yon,  in  order  to  give  as  wide  publicity  as  possible  to  the 
matter,  to  secure  the  publication  of  these  new  rules  in  newspapers  and  stock  jour- 
nals in  your  vicinity,  where  it  can  be  done  without  expense  to  the  Goyemment.  It 
would  seem  that  such  papers  and  journals  would  be  glad  to  publish  this  as  news  for 
the  benefit  of  their  subscribers. 

In  fact,  in  this  matter,  it  is  the  desire  of  this  office  that  you  take  such  action  as 
may  be  neceesary,  in  your  judgment,  to  secure  to  all  parties  interested  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  provisions  in  these  joint  regulations  concerning  cattle  and  other  stock, 
which  provisions  must  be  faithfully  observed  and  carried  out. 

For  your  information  I  have  to  add  that  the  Treasury  Department  has  been  fur- 
nished a  sufficient  number  of  these  printed  rules  to  enable  it  to  supply  the  customs 
officers,  etc.,  and  it  is  thought  that  such  Treasury  Department  officials  in  Arizona 
will  be  ftilly  instructed  in  the  premises  in  due  course  of  time. 

In  connection  with  carrying  out  the  instructions  given  above  I  have  to  say  further, 
that,  as  yon  may  be  aware,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
Government  business  and  the  maintenance  of  harmonious  relations  with  the  border 
Republic,  that  this  Department  should  give  its  active  support  and  hearty  coopera- 
tion to  the  Treasury  Department  officials  in  the  observance  of  the  sanitary  laws  and 
the  protection  of  the  revenue.  As  an  agent  of  this  Department  in  charge  of  the 
agency,  you  are  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  proper  line  of  policy  to  this 
end. 

SMALLPOX  AMONG  PUEBLOS  IN  ARIZONA. 

Moqoifl. — Ou  December  14, 1898,  three  cases  of  smallpox,  then  already 
convalescent,  were  discovered  in  the  pueblo  of  Walpi,  one  of  the  three 
villages  of  the  first  or  east  mesa  of  the  Moqai  Pueblo  Reservation, 
Ariz.  Although  prompt  steps  were  taken  by  the  agency  and  school 
employes,  the  latter  at  Reams  Canyon,  only  12  miles  distant,  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease,  both  by  vaccination  and  quarantine,  it 
broke  out  in  rapid  succession  and  raged  in  a  most  malignant  form  in 
all  of  the  three  villages  of  the  first  mesa,  and  soon  after  in  the  three 
villages  of  the  second  mesa.  The  population  of  each  mesa  was  about 
4*00,  making  a  total  population  for  the  two  mesas  of  900.  Of  this  number, 
590  j)erson8  are  reported  to  have  contracted  the  disease  and  184  deaths 
occurred. 

The  agency  authorities,  as  the  result  of  careful  policing  and  the 
enibrcement  of  effectual  quarantine  measures,  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  village  of  Oraibi,  on  the  third  mesa, 
only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  second  mesa  and  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  about  990  people,  and  for  this  they  deserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation. The  disease  was  also  prevented  from  reaching  the  Indian 
school  at  Keams  Canyon. 

By  the  latter  part  of  March  the  disease  had  apparently  run  its  course 
in  the  first  and  second  mesas,  and  no  new  cases  having  appeared  for 
some  time,  steps  were  taken  at  once  to  have  all  the  villages  in  which 
the  disease  had  raged  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected.  The 
Indians  were  bathed  and  given  new  clothing,  and  their  dwellings  and 
the  provisions  stored  therein,  including  large  quantities  of  corn,  were 
thoroughly  fumigated.  A  certain  hostile  element  among  the  Moquis 
opposed  this  work  of  disinfection  and  finally  retreated  to  the  last  vil- 
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lage  of  the  second  mesa,  Samoprivi,  and  retased  to  allow  that  village 
to  be  cleaned.  It  was  at  last  found  necessary  to  order  troops  to  that 
place  to  overcome  the  opposition. 

May  23  a  detachment  of  Troop  H  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry^  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  M.  M.  McNamee,  arrived  at  the  village.  The  hos- 
tiles,  who  had  all  congregated  in  one  house,  still  refused  to  surrender 
or  to  obey  orders,  and  force  had  to  be  used  before  they  finally  sub- 
mitted. This  was  accomplished  without  serious  results,  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  being  most  commendable.  Nino  of  the  leaders  of  the  hos- 
tile element  were  placed  under  arrest  and  the  ^ork  of  disinfecting  the 
village  was  completed.  The  niiio  Indian  prisoners  were  taken  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Agency,  at  Fort  Defiance,  where  they  were  held  until 
September  28,  when,  by  permission  of  this  office,  they  were  released  on 
promiseof  future  good  behavior  and  returned  to  theMoquis  Eeservation. 

The  Zuni  and  other  Pueblo  villages  were  also  stricken  with  the  disease, 
of  which  details  are  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  agent,  herewith, 
page  245.  Beginning  with  Isleta  in  January,  1898,  it  reached  Sandia, 
Santa  Ana,  Acoma,  Laguna,  Cochiti,  Jemez,  and  Zuui.  At  Zuni  it  was 
especially  virulent  and  249  died.  There  were  a  few  cases  after  Febru- 
ary, 1899,  in  San  Felipe,  Saoto  Domingo,  San  Ildefonso,  Santa  Clara,  and 
San  Juan,  but  owing  to  successful  vaccination  in  January  the  disease  did 
not  obtain  a  foothold  among  these  pueblos,  and  in  the  last  three  there 
were  no  deaths.  During  this  terrible  scourge  great  heroism  and  devo- 
tion were  exhibited  by  many  employees,  who  remained  at  their  posts, 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  help  the  miserable  sufferers  falling  around 
them. 

MISSION  INDIANS,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  California  in  favo»*  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  cases  of  J.  Downey  Harvey  et  al.  v.  Allejandro  Barker 
et  al.j  and  Same  v.  Jose  Quevas  et  al.,  commonly  known  n^  the  Warner's 
Banch  or  Agua  Caliente  land  cases,  is  likely  to  prove  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  the  defendants,  who  are  Mission  Indians,  and  number 
several  hundred  persons. 

In  these  suits  the  plaintiffs  seek  to  recover  possession  of  certain 
tracts  of  land  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians,  including  certain  Indian 
villages,  all  within  the  Eancho  San  Josd  del  Yalle,  otherwise  known  as 
Warner's  Banch,  in  San  Diego  County,  Cal.  The  plaintiffs  claim  title 
to  the  property  in  controversy  through  a  patent  of  the  United  States 
issued  to  their  predecessor,  J.  J.  Warner,  on  January  16, 1880,  which 
patent  was  issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3, 1851,  entitled  "An  act  to  ascertain  and  settle  the  pri- 
vate land  claims  in  the  State  of  California,''  and  also  through  two  grants 
from  the  Mexican  Bepublic  made,  respectively,  in  1840  and  1844.  The 
defendants  claim  a  possessory  right  in  the  nature  of  an  easement  in, 
or  servitude  upon,  the  property  in  controversy,  basing  their  claims  upon 
8896 6 
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the  fact  that  they  are,  and  their  ancestors  were,  Mission  Indians,  and 
that  they  have  been  in  the  continuous  occupancy,  use,  and  possession  of 
the  property  f^om  time  immemorial,  and  were  in  such  possession  at  the 
time  the  plaintiff's  rights  thereto  had  their  inception,  viz,  at  the  time 
when  the  Mexican  Government'  granted,  or  attempted  to  grant,  the 
lands  to  the  plaintiff's  predecessors  in  interest. 

Through  the  kind  offices  of  philanthropic  persons,  the  Indians  have 
thus  far  been  able  to  defend  their  claims  in  the  State  courts  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  now  as  the  supreme  court  of  that  State,  by  a  bare  majority, 
has  decided  against  them,  their  sole  reliance  lies  in  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  taking  an  apptol  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

SEMINOLES  IN  FLORIDA. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  Inspector  A.  J.  Duncan,  who  was 
instructed  to  look  into  the  matter  of  securing  lands  for  the  Seminoles 
in  Florida,  recommended,  March  18, 1898,  that  certain  described  public 
lands  be  reserved  for  their  use,  and  that  other  adjoining  tracts  be  pur- 
chased for  them.  April  5, 1899,  he  further  recommended  that  some 
27,360  acres  be  obtained  from  the  State  of  Florida,  to  be  held  for  the 
Indians,  or  exchanged  for  other  lands  in  Florida,  and  that  some  41,160 
acres  be  purchased  for  the  Indians  from  the  companies  owning  the 
same.  In  another  report,  dated  May  12,  he  recommended  the  im- 
mediate purchase  of  thirteen  sections,  and  the  purchase  of  nine  sec- 
tions as  soon  as  the  appropriation  for  the  year  1900  should  become 
available.  May  29, 1899,  the  Department  approved  his  recommenda- 
tion and  directed  this  office  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

July  12,  this  office  submitted  to  the  Department  two  deeds  from 
the  Disston  Land  Company,  executed  June  27,  1899,  the  first  con- 
veying to  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  all  of 
sections  23, 25, 27, 29, 31, 33,  and  35,  T.  48  S.,  R.  34  E.,  containing  4,490.84 
acres,  and  the  second  all  of  sections  13, 15, 17,  19,  and  21,  in  the  same 
townships,  containing  3,206.48  acres.  The  deeds  and  abstract  of  title 
were  returned  to  this  office  August  1,  with  a  communication  from 
the  Acting  Attorney-General  stating  that  the  abstract  was  too  meager 
and  incomplete  to  enable  him  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  respecting 
the  title.  They  were  resubmitted  to  the  Department,  with  additional 
evidence,  September  2,  1899.* 

"  August  25,  this  office  submitted  to  the  Department  two  deeds  from 
Frank  Q.  Brown,  trustee,  executed  June  8, 1899,  the  first  conveying 
to  the  United  States,  as  trustee  for  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida, 
all  of  sections  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  and  36,  in  T.  48  S.,  B.  34  E.,  con- 
taining 4,480  acres,  and  the  second  all  of  sections  12, 14,  and  20,  in  the 
same  township,  containing  1,920  acres. 


'  Since  this  report  was  made  the  deeds  were  returned  by  the  Department,  Octo- 
ber 17,  and  October  26  they  were  sent  t^  Florida  for  record. 
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The  purchase  price  of  these  lands  is  50  cents  per  acre. 

Ko  information  has  been  received  concerning  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion by  the  State  of  Florida  to  transfer  lands  owned  by  that  State 
which  are  desired  for  the  Indians. 

EEMOVAL     OF     CHAMBERLAIN     FAMILY     FROM     OGSUR 
D'ALfiNE  RESERVATION,  IDAHO. 

Some  years  ago  the  Ohamberlain.brothers  and  certain  other  persons 
went  upon  the  CoBur  d'Al^ne  Reservation,  Idaho,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  a  foothold  there  and  asserting  a  right  to  share  in  OoBur 
d'Al^ne  lands  and  tribal  funds.  The  office  being  of  the  opinion  that 
they  were  not  of  Cceur  d'Al^ne  blood,  and  were  therefore  without  right 
ui>on  that  reservation,  tried  to  induce  them  to  leave  it.  Fred,  Olement, 
and  Dolph  Chamberlain  and  others  left  the  reservation,  but  Bartholo- 
mew, James,  and  Fabian  Chamberlain  remained  and  persisted  in  their 
right  to  do  so.  They  made  improvements  upon  certain  lands  which 
they  selected  as  homes  and  filed  a  claim  for  $13,340  of  Coeur  d'Al^ne 
money.  Their  rights  and  claims  were  thoroughly  investigated  and  a 
complete  report  of  the  matter  was  made  to  the  Department  August  15, 
1898,  with  the  following  recommendations — 

1.  That  the  parties  above  named  be  not  placed  upon  either  the 
census  or  annuity  rolls  of  the  Coeur  d'Al^ne  tribe  of  Indians,  and  that 
they  be  not  in  any  manner  recognized  as  CoBur  d'Al^ne  Indians. 

2.  That  Bartholomew,  James,  and  Fabian  Chamberlain  be  given  a 
reasonable  time,  in  the  discretion  of  this  office,  in  which  to  sell  their 
improvements  to  any  Indian  or  Indians  properly  belonging  upon  the 
Coeur  d'Al^ne  Reservation  and  to  remove  therefrom. 

3.  That  in  case  they  failed  or  reiused  to  dispose  of  their  improvements 
and  remove  within  the  time  allowed,  authority  be  granted  to  remove 
them  from  the  reservation,  under  section  2149  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  page  374. 

August  24, 1898,  the  Department  replied,  concurring  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  office  that  these  parties  were  not  and  never  had  been  legal  mem- 
bers of  the  Coeur  d'Al^ne  tribe  of  Indians,  and  that  they  had  no  rights 
upon  the  reservation  nor  in  the  tribal  moneys.  Their  removal  from  the 
reservation  was  authorized,  and  September  23, 1898,  the  agent  of  the 
Colville  Agency,  Wash.,  was  instructed  to  notify  them  that  they  would 
be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  sell  their  homes.  The  office  allowed  them 
ample  time  in  whicli  to  dispose  of  their  improvements  and  remove  from 
the  reservation,  but  they  stubbornly  refused  to  take  any  action  in  that 
direction. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1899,  this  office  made  a  second  report  upon  the 
claim  of  Fabian  Chamberlain  to  become  a  member  of  the  Coeur  d'Al^ne 
band  of  Indians  and  to  remain  upon  the  reservation  and  participate  in 
the  benefits  due  the  tribe.    The  Department  replied  May  3, 1899,  that 
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it  had  considered  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Fabian  Chamberlain  and 
found  no  reason  to  modify  its  previous  decision,  and  in  view  of  the 
leniency  that  had  been  shown  in  their  case  it  directed  that  no  further 
temporizing  measures  be  tolerated,  and  that  Fabian  and  his  brothers, 
Bartholomew  and  James,  be  removed  from  the  reservation  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  notice  from  the  Indian  agent  in  charge,  the 
notice  to  be  given  at  once. 

Such  instructions  were  given  the  agent  May  6, 1899,  and  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  have  sufQcient  police  force  to  accomplish  the  removal 
of  these  parties  and  requested  military  assistance.  Accordingly  the 
office  recommended,  June  2,  that  the  War  Department  be  requested 
to  detail  a  sufficient  guard  of  soldiers  to  aid  the  agent  in  effecting  the 
removals.  June  9, 1899,  the  War  Department  informed  the  Interior 
Department  that  the  commanding  general,  Department  of  Columbia^ 
had  been  directed  to  send  an  officer  with  a  sufficient  detachment  to 
aid  the  Indian  agent,  and  June  24  the  agent  reported  that  with  the 
assistance  of  the  military  detail  he  had  removed  Bartholomew  Cham- 
berlain and  his  personal  effects  from  the  reservation,  and  also  the  wife 
and  five  children  and  household  goods  of  Fabian  Chamberlain.  Fabian 
Chamberlain  himself  was  at  the  time  away  from  his  home.  James 
Chamberlain  was  also  away,  employed  in  a  logging  camp  olf  the  reser- 
vation, and  a  white  man  named  Pence  had  been  put  upon  his  place. 
Pence  was  not  removed  because  of  illness  in  his  family,  but  he  agreed 
to  remove  from  the  reservation  when  the  condition  of  his  family  would 
permit.  The  agent  posted  notices  upon  the  doors  of  the  houses  of 
both  Fabian  and  James  Chamberlain  warning  them  not  to  interfere  in 
any  manner  with  the  premises  after  the  date  thereof  under  penalty 
of  prosecution.  They  have  returned  to  the  reservation  and  instituted 
action  in  the  United  States  court  to  determine  their  rights. 

INDIAN  TEERITOEY  UNDEE  THE  CUETIS  ACT. 

My  last  annual  report  discussed  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28, 
1898  (30  Stats.,  495),  **for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  otherwise  known  as  the  "Curtis 
act."  There  was  also  given  a  statement  of  the  most  radical  and  im- 
portant changes  that  would  be  effected  under  the  act  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  tribes  in  the  Territory;  also  a  comparison 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  with  those  of  the  two  agreements  with  the 
Creeks  and  with  theChoctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  which  are  embodied 
in  sections  29  and  30  of  the  act. 

Section  29  of  the  act  provided  that  the  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw nations  on  April  23, 1897  (as  amended  and  set  forth  in  that  section), 
should  become  law  on  its  ratification  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Indians  at  an  election  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  by  the  executives  of 
the  nations,  respectively,  before  the  1st  diiy  of  December,  1898.    Section 
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30  made  similar  provision  for  the  ratification  of  an  agreement  made 
with  the  Creek  Nation  on  September  27, 1897,  as  amended  and  set  out 
therein. 

The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agreement  was  ratified  at  an  election 
held  in  those  nations  on  August  24, 1898,  as  shown  by  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  proper  officers  August  30, 1898,  and  published  in  report 
of  last  year.  At  the  date  of  that  report  no  action  bad  been  taken  by 
the  tribal  authorities  looking  to  a  vote  on  the  Creek  agreement,  but 
later  the  principal  chief  of  that  nation  called  an  election,  to  be  held  on 
November  1, 1898,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  the  agreement.  The 
result  of  this  election  was  the  rejection  of  the  agreement.  This 
appears,  from  a  report  of  November  22,  1898,  made  by  Inspector 
Wright,  to  have  been  due  to  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
people  as  to  the  eflFect  of  a  negative  vote.  It  seems  that  the  Creeks 
understood  that  the  defeat  of  the  agreement  would  place  them  back 
under  their  old  form  of  government,  without  any  limitation  or  inter- 
ference by  the  United  States,  and  that  after  they  found  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  agreement  put  into  full  operation  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Curtis  act  they  desired  to  have  another  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 
In  view  of  this  Inspector  Wright  thought  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation  would  vote  for  ratification  if  another 
opportunity  could  be  afforded  them.  As  Congress  had  by  the  law 
limited  to  December  1  the  time  within  which  the  Indians  would  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  their  agreement,  the  effect  of  the  unfavorable  vote 
on  November  1  was  to  defeat  it  beyond  hope,  there  being  no  sufficient 
time  within  which  to  resubmit  the  same  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limit. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  no  x>eroianent  regulations  had 
been  promulgated  under  the  various  provisions  of  the  act  and  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agreement.  The  Department  had  issued  some 
provisional  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  Indian  agent  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenues  of  the  various  tribes  pending  the  formulation 
of  the  regulations  required  under  the  law  and  agreement  for  the  orderly 
and  proper  administration  of  affairs. 

In  this  report  it  is  proposed  to  state,  as  briefly  as  may  be  consistent 
with  clearness,  the  action  taken  since  the  last  report  in  the  execution  of 
the  Curtis  act,  and  discuss  the  questions  that  have  arisen  involving  the 
construction  of  various  provisions  of  the  law,  with  the  rulings  of  the 
Department  thereon. 

The  first  important  step  that  was  taken  by  the  Department  under 
the  act  was  the  location  in  the  Indian  Territory,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  27,  of  an  inspector  with  authority  to  supervise  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  various  tribes  coming  under  the  control  of  the 
Government.  This  responsible  duty  was  imposed  on  Mr.  J.  George 
Wright,  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  connected  with  the  Indian 
service,  first  as  Indian  agent  at  the  Eosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  and 
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afterwards  as  an  Indian  inspector,  and  whose  qualifications  for  the 
work  were  beyond  question.  Inspector  Wright  was  first  ordered  to 
locate  at  Muscogee  on  Aagust  17, 1898,  to  which  place  he  at  once  repaired 
for  the  purpose  of  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  situation  gen- 
erally. October  6,  1898,  he  was  given  detailed  instructions  by  the 
Department,  in  which  his  authority  was  fdlly  defined  and  in  which  he 
was  directed  to  return  to  the  Indian  Territory  and  take  complete  super- 
visory control  of  all  the  afiairs  of  the  Indian  agency,  and  of  all  other 
matters  whatsoever  over  which  the  Government  was  charged  by  the  act 
or  any  other  law  of  Congress  to  exercise  authority,  except  the  matters 
coming  under  the  control  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
Since  his  assignment  to  this  work  Inspector  Wright  has  been  constantly 
engaged  in  dealing  with  the  many  questions  that  have  arisen  in  the 
Territory,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  subjects  on  which 
it  has  been  necessary  for  him  to  report  through  this  office  gives  proof 
that  no  mistake  was  made  in  his  selection  for  the  important  station  of 
United  States  Indian  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  matters  in  the  Territory  may  be  divided  for  convenience  into 
three  parts,  the  first  being  matters  over  which  Inspector  Wright  and 
the  Indian  agent  under  his  supervision  have  control,  and  embrac- 
ing three  general  subjects— to  wit:  (1)  Educational  matters;  (2)  mining 
leases,  and  (3)  collection  of  revenues;  the  second  being  matters  with 
which  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  otherwise  called  the 
Dawes  Commission,  have  to  deal,  and  the  third  embracing  the  matters 
relating  to  the  laying  out,  surveying,  appraising,  and  selling  the  town 
sites  in  the  various  nations. 

Taking  up  for  discussion  the  subjects  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
above  given,  the  first  subject  in  the  first  division  is — 

BDUOATION. 

Under  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  section  19  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  28, 1898,  entitled  <<An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  commonly  known  as  the 
Curtis  act,  which  provides — 

That  no  payment  of  any  moneys  on  any  acooont  whatever  shall  hereafter  be  made 
by  the  United  States  to  any  of  the  tribal  governments  or  to  any  officer  thereof  for 
disbnrsement,  bat  payments  of  all  sums  to  members  of  said  tribes  shall  be  made 
under  direction  of  the  Secretary  ofthe  Interior  by  an  officer  appointed  by  him.    *■    *    • 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  assumed  charge  and  control  of  the 
schools  and  orphan  asylums  of  each  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek, 
and  Cherokee  nations  in  Indian  Territory.  These^comprise  all  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  with  the  exception  of  the  Seminoles,  between  which 
nation  and  the  Dawes  Commission,  representing  the  United  States,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  and  approved  July  1, 1899,  in  which  agree- 
ment it  is  provided  that — 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  futlds  belonging  to  the  Seminoles,  now  held 
by  the  United  States,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  permanent  school  fond  for  the  c<lacation 
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of  children  of  the  raembera  of  the  said  tribe,  and  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States 
at  5  per  cent  interest,  or  invested  so  as  to  produce  such  amoant  of  interest,  which 
shall  be,  after  extinguishment  of  tribal  government,  applied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  support  of  Mekaenky  and  Emahaka  academies  and  the  district  schools 
of  the  Seminole  people.    *    •     * 

by  the  tenns  of  which  it  woald  appear  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  no  authority  over  the  schools  in  said  nation  so  long  as  the 
tribal  government  exists.  In  the  cases  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  additional  authority  over  schools  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between  said 
nations  and  the  Dawes  Commission,  representing  the  United  States. 
Said  agreement  is  incorporated  into  the  Curtis  act  aforesaid,  as  sec- 
tion 29  thereof,  in  which  it  provides  that — 

It  is  agreed  that  all  the  coal  and  asphalt  within  the  limits  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  shall  remain  and  be  the  common  property  of  the  members  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  (Areedmen  excepted)  so  that  each  and  every  member 
shall  have  an  equal  and  undivided  interest  in  the  whole.  «  *  •  The  revenues 
from  coal  and  asphalt,  or  so  much  as  shaU  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  Indian  blood  of  the  members  of  said  tribes.     *     *     * 

All  coal  and  asphalt  mines  in  the  two  nations,  whether  now  developed  or  hereafter 
to  be  developed,  shall  be  operated  and  the  royalties  therefrom  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  drawn  therefrom  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  governors  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  respectively, 
have  expressed  their  opinions  that  these  provisions  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  assume  control  of  the  schools  of  their  respec- 
tive nations,  and  are  anxious  that  the  funds  mentioned  shall  be  used 
for  educational  purposes  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
said  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

For  the  reason  that  to  have  done^  so  would  have  occasioned  a  large 
increase  in  the  clerical  work  of  the  Indian  Office,  for  which  it  was  not 
prepared,  the  incorporation  of  these  schools  and  orphan  asylums  into 
the  regular  system  of  the  Government  Indian  school  service  has  not 
been  deemed  practicable  or  expedient.  Therefore,  "Regulations  con- 
cerning education  in  the  Indian  Territory^  were  formulated  in  the 
•Indian  Office,  which  received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  school  ofBtcials  of  the 
Interior  Department  in  said  Territory  are  now  acting. 

The  executive  head  of  the  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  the 
"Superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory,"  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  has  general  supervision  of  school 
matters  in  the  several  nations  to  which  the  regulations  apply.  He 
reports  to  the  Indian  Office  through  the  United  States  Indian  inspector 
for  the  Indian  Territory.  The  first  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  before  assuming  charge,  but  after  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  whole  field,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  affairs  of  the  schools  and 
orphan  asylums  in  these  several  nations  were  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
and  unstable  condition;  that  many  of  the  school  officials  of  the  several 
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nations  were  iucompetent;  that  favoritism  in  the  matter  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  tea<5her8  and  other  employees  was  freely  practiced;  that  nndne 
influence  has  sometimes  been  exerted  in  order  to  obtain  positions  in 
the  school  service,  and  that  school  funds  iu  some  instances  have  been 
negligently  and  carelessly  expended.  This  report,  indorsed  by  the 
United  States  Indian  inspexjtor  for  the  Indian  Territory,  made  it  clearly 
.apparent  to  the  Department  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
eradicate  the  evils  mentioned,  and  the  United  States  Indian  inspector 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools  were  accordingly  advised  that  the 
^'Begulations  concerning  education  in  the  Indian  Territory''  were  appli- 
cable to  the.  schools  and  orphan  asylums  in  each  of  the  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations,  and  said  officials  were  charged 
with  their  enforcement. 

Under  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory,  and  subject 
to  his  directions,  is  a  "  supervisor  of  schools  "  for  each  of  the  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Cherokee  nations,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  schools  and  orphan  asylums  of  the  nation  for  which  he  is 
api)ointed,  and  to  assist  in  their  organization,  reorganization,  report 
his  recommendations,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  properly 
appertain  to  his  position. 

It  is  provided  in  the  regulations  that  each  boarding  school  or  orphan 
asylum  is  to  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  contractor,  who  is  to 
act  as  superintendent.  This  contractor  is  to  receive  no  salary,  but  is  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  man- 
age the  school,  and  to  teach,  lodge,  clothe,  and  board  a  certain  number 
of  pupils  at  an  agreed  rate  per  quarter.  The  number  and  kind  of 
employees  at  each  school  or  orphan  asylum  are  to  be  named  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  salaries  of  such  employees  to  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Union  Agency. 

Although  work  in  connection  with  these  schools  is  as  yet  embryonic 
in  character  and  extent,  reports  concerning  the  same  have  been  grati- 
fying, and  more  satisfactory  results  are  hoped  for  and  expected  as  soon 
as  the  United  States  has  more  completely  asserted  its  authority  over 
said  schools.  Some  slight  opposition  has  been  encountered  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  officials  who  are  averse  to  being  divested  of  their  power 
over  the  schools,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  concessions  which  were 
made  have  in  a  manner  obviated  a  considerable  part  of  it. 

The  "Regulations  concerning  education  in  the  Indian  Territory'' 
have  been  formulated  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  it  is  not  contem- 
plated that  in  their  present  form  they  shall  be  permanent. 

These  regulations  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  general  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Indian  Territory  at  a  salary  of  $3,500  per  annum, 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  authority  Mr.  John  D.  Benedict,  an  able  and 
representative  educator  of  Illinois,  was  on  February  10, 1899,  appointed. 
Mr.  Benedict  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  zeal  and  tact  which  will 
produce  most  excellent  results  in  rescuing  the  educational  matters  of 
these  Indians  from  their  present  chaotic  condition.    The  labors  inci- 
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deDt  to  the  position  are  so  numerous  that  assistance  was  required,  and 
April  20, 1899,  the  following  supervisors  of  schools  were  appointed: 
B.  T.  McArthur,  of  Minnesota,  for  the  Choctaw  Nation;  Benjamin  S. 
CopjKKsk,  of  Oregon,  for  the  Cherokee  Nation;  Calvin  Ballard,  of  Illi- 
nois, for  the  Creek  Nation ;  and  John  M.  Simpson,  of  Wisconsin,  for 
the  Chickasaw  Nation.  These  olQficials  promptly  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  duties,  and  have  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  superintendent  in  the  collection  of  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  several  schools. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  occupy  all  of  Indian  Territory  except  a 
very  small  portion.  It  approximates  in  size  the  New  England  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Maine,  and  comprises  about  40,147  square  miles 
of  rich  and  arable  land.  The  first  settlement  in  the  Territory  was 
made  by  the  Creek  Indians  in  1827.  In  1829  this  country  was  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  certain  Indians.  The  tide  of  immigration,  rolling 
westward  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  the  Southern  and  Gulf 
States,  soon  came  into  o^onflict  with  the  great  Indian  tribes  occupying 
that  country,  and  from  1803  to  1824  these  conflicts  were  of  grave  and 
serious  character.  The  Government  was  of  necessity  compelled  either 
to  exterminate  these  tribes  or  remove  them  from  the  rich  districts  now 
being  overrun  by  white  settlers.  The  latter  course  prevailed,  and 
President  Monroe  in  1824  recommended  to  Congress  that  these  Indians 
should  be  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Six  years  after,  under 
President  Jackson,  their  removal  was  ordered,  and  in  1832  Indian  Ter- 
ritory was  set  apart  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The  next  year  the 
exodus  of  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Cherokees  began, 
but  it  was  not  until  1846  that  tlie  Seminoles  were  finally  placed  in  their 
new  homes.  The  rich  and  fertile  fields  of  Indian  Territory  were  given 
these  tribes  in  exchange  for  the  lands  which  their  ancestors  had  held, 
while  in  many  instances  they  were  paid  certain  sums  of  money  as  a 
difierence  in  valuations. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  presented  a  fruitful  field  for  the  mission- 
ary efforts  of  the  churches,  and  soon  they  began  to  found  missions  and 
schools.  The  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  established 
substantial  boarding  schools,  and  for  years  they  were  maintained 
entirely  by  the  religious  bodies  under  whose  auspices  they  were  estab- 
lished. For  some  time  this  condition  of  affairs  prevailed,  and  the 
untiring  zeal  and  energy  of  missionaries  and  teachers  gained  the  con- 
fidence, resi)ect,  and  love  of  the  Indians.  Their  schools  and  churches 
were  centers  from  which  emanated  a  civilization  which  was  reflected  by 
those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  As  the  years  rolled  by,  how- 
ever, the  various  councils  of  the  different  nations  were  induced  to 
make  annual  appropriations,  supplementing  with  material  aid  the 
<»fforts  of  the  churches  for  their  advancement.  As  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Indian  Territory  states: 

So  long  as  these  mission  boards  remained  in  charge  of  these  schools  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  the  Territory  progressed  fairly  well,  but  there  came  a  ttai^i^f^^y 
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years  ago  when  the  Indian  authorities  thonght  themselves  wise  enough  to  control 
these  schools  and  appoint  the  teachers  and  superintendents  therein.  Many  an  hon- 
est old  Indian  looks  back  to  that  time  with  regret^  and  it  is  very  generally  conceded 
that  the  schools  of  the  Territory  have  not  made  any  material  advancement  since  that 
change  was  made.  Too  much  can  not  he  said  in  praise  of  the  earnest  efforta  of  these 
various  mission  boards  to  civilize,  educate,  and  Christianize  the  Indians.  Their 
influence  is  yet  everywhere  visible.  A  few  of  their  schools  are  still  continued  under 
their  own  management,  and  those  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  Territory.  As 
soon  as  the  Indian  authorities  assumed  control  of  these  schools,  many  of  their  officials 
begun  the  practice  of  such  extreme  favoritism  and  partisanship  in  their  management 
as  to  render  educational  progress  an  absolute  impossibility.  Here  and  there  has 
occasionally  been  found  an  educated  Indian  school  official  who  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  and  the  value  of  thorough  educational  work,  but  in  most  cases  his 
efforts  to  build  up  the  school  have  been  thwarted  by  his  more  ignorant  colleagues^ 
who  seemed  to  regard  it  their  first  duty  to  secure  positions  for  their  relatives  and 
political  friends  regardless  of  their  qualifications. 

The  attention  of  the  office  has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  one  of 
the  nations  this  nepotism  and  favoritism  have  been  carried  to  such 
extent  that  the  chairman  of  the  school  board  has  in  office  his  sister, 
two  sisters-in-law,  his  uncle,  his  niece,  his  brother-in-law's  daughter, 
and  six  cousins.  The  secretary  of  the  board  stands  related  to  appoint- 
ments as  follows:  One  brother,  two  brothers-in-law,  one  uncle,  one 
aunt,  and  five  cousins.  All  the  reports  to  this  office  concerning  educa- 
tional matters  in  the  Territory  indicate  a  lack  of  management,  a  most 
demoralized  condition,  and  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools  and  orphan  asylums  of  the  several  nations.  The 
principal  defects  in  the  system  under  which  these  schools  have  hereto- 
fore been  operated  are  said  to  be  incompetency  of  school  officials,  favor- 
itism in  the  matter  of  apx)oiutment  of  teachers,  bribery,  and  careless- 
ness or  indifference  in  the  expenditure  of  school  funds.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  office  such  evils  existing  and  allowed  to  exist  are  detrimental  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  interest  of  the  children  in  these  schools  and 
orphan  asylums.  Better  they  never  learned  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
or  that  two  and  two  make  four,  than,  at  the  period  of  their  lives  when 
they  are  most  apt  to  be  influenced  by  example,  they  should  be  educated 
in  the  midst  of  and  surrounded  by  so  much  corruption. 

There  are  twenty-one  boarding  schools  in  the  Territory,  and  it  is 
reported  that  not  more  than  four  of  the  superintendents  are  competent 
to  teach  the  ordinary  English  branches,  yet  these  important  and 
responsible  superintendents' positions  "  have  been  regarded  as  political 
perquisites  and  no  educational  standard  or  requirement  is  demanded  of 
them."  The  superintendents  usually  appoint  the  teachers  in  charge  of 
the  neighborhood  schools  and  employed  in  the  boarding  schools.  The 
schools,  therefore,  reflect  the  incompetency  of  their  heads,  and  the 
work  performed  must  necessarily  be  of  an  exceedingly  low  grade. 
Parents  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  regular  attendance  upon 
the  schools,  and  superintendents  and  teachers  do  not  stimulate  them  to 
send  their  little  ones,  nor,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  can  blame  attach 
to  a  parent  who  is  unwilling  to  place  his  children  under  such  incompe- 
tent instructors.  C^r^i^n]^ 
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The  financial  management  of  the  boarding  schools  is  most  deplor- 
able. "  For  a  boarding  school  of  100  pupils,  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  Indian  authorities  to  annually  appropriate  $10,000  for  board, 
clothing,  medical  attendance,  and  books.  One-fourth  of  this  amount 
is  paid  in  warrants  to  such  superintendent  in  advance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  quarter.  The  superintendent  has  been  allowed  to  dis- 
pense these  warrants  as  he  pleased,  often  discounting  them  for  cash  or 
trading  them  to  merchants  for  provisions."  Such  procedure  upon  the 
part  of  the  manager  of  a  boarding  school  or  orphan  asylum  engenders 
carelessness  in  expenditures  and  frequently  causes  a  deficit.  If  the 
hardship  would  fall  alone  on  the  superintendent  it  might  be  overlooked, 
but  in  many  instances  teachers  have  to  wait  a  year  or  more  for  their 
salaries,  or  heavily  discount  the  warrants  issued  to  them.  Merchants 
who  furnish  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  are  also  com- 
pelled to  discount  their  warrants  or  wait  long  terms  for  payment. 
Taken  in  connection  with  their  own  family  circle  of  employees  and  the 
general  conduct  of  the  school,  it  seems  that  the  superintendents  are 
only  interested  in  the  school  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  money 
they  may  be  able  to  make  out  of  the  institution.  Such  financial  mis- 
management hurts  the  morals  of  the  pupils  and  does  not  tend  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  Indians. 

The  ignorance  of  the  superintendents  in  matters  of  scholastic  train- 
ing and  technical  knowledge  necessarily  establishes  a  low  standard  in 
the  matter  of  instruction.  The  course  of  instruction  can  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  be  compared  to  the  excellent  one  used  in  the  regular  Gov- 
ernment Indian  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  yet  the  idea  has 
prevailed  that  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  competent  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  good  system  ol  education.  The  necessity  for  learning 
the  English  language — the  language  which  these  children  must  use  in 
their  ordinary  dealings  with  the  whites — does  not  appear  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  curriculum.  Superintendents  or  teachers  do  not  appreciate 
the  importance  of  teaching  it  to  the  children,  and  rather  seem  to  dis- 
courage its  use  by  conversing  with  them  in  their  own  dialect.  The 
majority  of  the  teachers  are  natives  of  the  Territory,  and  some  are 
white.  Very  few  have  ever  had  any  normal  training,  although  many 
of  them  have  expressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  a  desire  to 
better  prepare  and  fit  themselves  for  the  positions  which  they  hold, 
attributing  their  want  of  preparation  to  the  lack  of  encouragement  and 
intelligent  supervision  upon  the  part  of  their  superior  officers.  Under 
the  system  under  discussion,  a  conscientious  teacher  has  very  little 
true  ambition  to  better  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  as  his  position  is 
dependent  upon  the  whims  and  caprices  of  incompetent  officials. 

Indian  Territory  is  essentially  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  com- 
munity. By  one  or  the  other  of  these  pursuits  must  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  earn  their  livelihood  in  the  future.  Yet  industrial  train- 
ing of  any  character,  especially  that  tending  toward  the  pursuits  they 
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must  hereafter  naturally  follow,  is  unheard  of  in  their  schools.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  the  breaking  up  of  Indian  Territory  and  its  resolu- 
tion into  the  condition  of  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  only  a  matter 
of  time,  and  then  these  boys  and  girls  must  receive  a  proportion  of  the 
public  domain  for  their  separate  use.  The  course  of  study  pursued  at 
the  various  schools  is  in  the  line  of  training  for  a  collegiate  course  look- 
ing to  a  professional  life.  Girls,  instead  of  being  taught  the  domestic 
arts,  are  given  a  course  of  Latin  and  mathematics,  while  such  simple 
arts  as  sewing,  cooking,  and  other  branches  of  domestic  economy  are 
studiously  neglected.  The  dignity  of  work  receives  no  attention  at 
their  hands.  Although  each  of  their  boarding  schools  has  a  farm  sur- 
rounding it,  no  attention  is  paid  to  teaching  the  boys  to  become  better 
farmers  or  stock  raisers,  either  with  an  educative  value  or  as  a  matter 
of  reducing  expenses  at  the  school.  In  other  words,  at  the  present 
time  these  schools  are  not  in  line  with  the  best  thought  so  far  as 
educational  matters  are  concerned. 

The  laws,  customs,  and  statistics  relating  to  the  school  system  in  each 
of  the  several  nations  are  briefly  as  follows : 

Cherokee  Nation. — The  schools  in  this  nation  have  been  under  control 
of  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  three  members,  all  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  principal  chief,  which  board  appoints  all  teachers, 
fixes  their  salaries,  and  has  general  supervision  over  all  schools  in  the 
nation.  There  are  four  boarding  schools,  as  follows :  National  Male 
Seminary,  National  Female  Seminary,  National  Orphan  Asylum,  and 
Colored  High  School.  The  Male  Seminary  is  probably  the  oldest  school 
building  in  the  Territory,  and  has  accommodations  for  175  pupils.  The 
following  table  shows  for  the  past  year  the  enrollment,  average  attend- 
ance, etc.,  of  the  schools  of  this  nation : 


Male  Seminary 

Female  Seminary  . . . 

Orphan  Home 

Colored  Uigli  School 

Total 


Enroll- 
ment. 


90 
125 
129 

25 


Averaffe 
attend- 


78 
105 
110 

20 


369 


313 


Months 

of 
school. 


Annnal 
cost  of 
mainte- 
nance. 


$11,625 
18,500 
15,000 
8.500 


48,625 


Average 
annual 

cost  per 
pupil. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


$140 

13 

176 

15 

136 

15 

176 

7 

155  , 


50 


Choctaw  Nation. — The  control  of  the  schools  in  this  nation  has  been 
under  a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  five  members,  the  principal 
chief,  a  superintendent  of  education,  and  three  district  trustees.  The 
entire  control  and  management  of  the  schools  in  this  nation  have  been 
surrendered  to  the  Government  and  the  principal  chief,  who  is  a  pro- 
gressive Indian,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  seems  pleased 
at  his  release  from  responsibility.  The  three  trustees,  who  have  been 
each  controlling  one  third  of  the  schools,  are  intelligent  Indians,  and 
loyally  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  General  Government  for  their  bet- 
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terment.    The  following  table  shows  for  the  past  year  the  enrollment, 
average  attendance,  etc.,  of  the  schools  of  this  nation : 


Jonee  Academ J  (male) 

Spencer  Academy  (male) 

Tnahkahoma  Female  Institate 

Armfttrong  Orphan  Academy  (male) . . 
Wheelock  Orpuan  Academy  (female). 


Total. 


EnroU- 

Average 
attend- 

Months 
of 

ance. 

school. 

85 

75 

10 

84 

70 

10 

90 

75 

10 

65 

62 

10 

60 

50 

10 

884 

332 

10 

Annual 
cost  of 
mainte- 
nance. 

$15,000 
15,000  1 
15,000    . 
9,000  I 

8.000  I 


Average 
annnS 

cost  per 
papil. 


$200 
214 


145 
160 


62,000  I 

I 


184 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


12 
12 

10 
8 
8 


50 


Creek  Hation. — The  entire  control  of  the  schools  in  this  nation  has 
been  under  a  superintendent  of  education  appointed  by  the  principal 
chief.  This  superintendent  has  appointed  all  superintendents  and  all 
teachers  in  the  sixty-five  neighborhood  schools.  He  could  remove 
at  pleasure  any  superintendent  or  teacher.  Although  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent,  it  is  reported  that  not  a  dozen  pupils  could  be 
found  in  any  of  these  schools  who  could  be  classed  as  high-school 
students.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  past  year  the  enrollment, 
average  attendance,  etc.,  of  the  schools  of  this  nation: 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Enfanla 

Creek  Orphan  Home .  -  - 

Eochie 

Wet  umka 

Coweta 

Wealaka 

Tallahassee 

Colored  Orphan  Home . 

Pecan  Oee  k 

Kuyaka 


100 
60 
70 

100 
50 
50 
80 
35 
60 

100 


ToUl. 


706 


Average 

attend. 

ance. 

Months 

of 
school. 

Annnal 
cost  of 
mainte- 
nance. 

71 

$9,600 

52 

7,266 

65 

7,700 

85 

9.600 

87 

5,000 

45 

6,000 

66 

9,600 

24 

3,833 

52 

6,000 

89 

10,500 

Averaee 
annuu 

coat  per 
pupil. 


$135 
140 
118 
110 
135 
118 
144 
138 
100 
100 


586 


9  .      73,099 


125 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


10 
8 
8 

12 
9 
8 

10 
6 
7 

15 


Chickasaw  S'ation. — The  legislature  has  appointed  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  to  control  these  schools.  Boarding  schools,  however, 
are  let  by  contract  for  a  term  of  five  years.  This  nation  has  on  its  stat- 
ute books  a  law  passed  in  recent  years  which  provides  that  all  citizens, 
school  teachers  who  may  wish  to  teach  school  in  this  nation,  shall  not 
be  required  to  undergo  an  examination  as  to  his  or  her  qualifications 
as  a  teacher  before  being  permitted  to  teach  said  schools.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  for  the  past  year  the  enrollment,  average  attendance, 
etc.,  of  the  schools  of  this  nation : 


Cniiokaaaw  Orphan  Home 

Wapanuoka  Institute  (male) . . 

ColUns  Institute  (female) 

Harley  Institute  (male) 

Bloomneld  Seminary  (female). 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Months 

of 
school. 


10 

10  , 
10  , 
10 
10  I 


Total- 


Annnal 
cost  of 
mainte- 
nance. 

$9,000 
9,600 
6,000 
10,000 
12.500 


10  '      47,100 


Average 
annuS 

cost  per 
pupil. 


$150.00 
160.00 
150.00 
166.00 
156.25 

157.00 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


9 
8 
6 
8 
10 

~41 
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Seminole  S'ation. — As  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  take  control 
of  the  Seminole  schools  pending  their  agreement.  The  following  mble 
shows  for  the  past  year  the  enrollment,  average  attendance,  etc.,  of  the 
schools  of  this  nation : 


Meknsukey  Male  Academy. 


Emahaka  Female  Academy. 
ToUl. 


ance. 


Months 

of 
school. 


Annual 
cost  of 
mainte- 
nance. 


100 
100 


200 


65 


145  ; 


$10,500 
10.500 


21,000 


Av< 

annul 
cost  per 

pupil. 


of  em- 
ployees. 


$160 
131 


145 


10 
10 


20 


The  boarding  schools  of  the  various  nations  appear  to  be  the  favored 
institutions,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  four  or  five  children  of  one 
family  in  such  a  school,  while  some  Indians  who  have  reared  large 
families  of  children  have  never  been  able  to  get  them  assigned  to  such 
a  school.  The  money  of  the  nations  seems  to  have  been  expended 
upon  these  institutions,  while  the  little  districts  desiring  school  facili- 
ties must  erect  their  own  neighborhood  schools,  and  as  a  natural  result 
they  are  cheap  and  squalid  affairs,  unfitted  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

Neighborhood  schools. — The  following  table  gives  the  statistics,  number 
of  neighborhood  schools  in  each  nation,  their  cost  (so  far  as  obtainable 
irom  meager  statistics),  and  enrollment: 


Nation. 

Number 
of 

Hohools.  j 

124  : 
160 
65  , 
13 

2  i 

Annual 
cost. 

$30,780 

35.000 

17,100 

26, 000 

500 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Cherokee 

4,258 

Choctaw 

Creek 

Chickasaw 

355 

Seminole - 

Total. 


365       113,880  I. 


Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Freedmen. — Thefreedmen  of  these  two  nations 
are,  by  agreement,  prohibited  from  sharing  in  the  school  funds  of  either 
nation  which  are  derived  fi*om  royalties  on  coal  and  asphalt.  These 
freedmen  do  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  "intruders,^  but  have 
certain  rights  as  citizens.  They  are  very  poor,  and  some  provision  must 
be  made  for  their  education. 

White  Persons.— There  are  said  to  be  over  200,000  white  people  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  which  would  give  a  white  scholastic  pop^ilation  of 
probably  forty  or  fifty  thousand.  No  general  provisions  have  been 
made  for  their  education,  although  in  some  of  the  towns  and  cities 
efforts  are  made  in  that  direction.  The  condition  of  these  children  is 
as  deplorable,  if  not  more  so,  as  that  of  the  Indians.  They  are  prac- 
tically without  school  facilities,  their  parents  are  taxed  by  the  Indian 
authorities,  and  yet  none  of  this  money  is  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  their 
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children.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  these  people  came  to  the 
Territory  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians.  They  have  made  their 
homes  among  them,  bailt  towns  and  cities,  improved  farms,  and  devel- 
oped the  coontry.  Almost  every  character  of  business  or  profession  in 
whicb  they  are  engaged  pays  a  tax  of  some  kind  into  the  several  treas- 
uries. They  are  required  to  pay  poll  tax  in  some  cases,  and  therefore 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  proper  facilities  for  caring  for 
this  large  army  of  young  Americans  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  these 
Indian  communities.  If  there  is  one  place  more  than  another  which 
demands  educational  facilities  it  is  for  the  children  of  the  white  set- 
tlers in  Indian  Territory.  The  attention  of  this  office  has  been  called 
to  the  large  number  of  indigent  orphans  throughout  the  several 
nations,  their  parents  coming  from  distant  States,  settling  among  these 
Indians,  and  connection  with  their  former  home  broken  or  forgotten, 
leaving  little  children  without  any  means  of  support  or  anyone  to  care 
for  them.  There  is  no  organized  charity  upon  the  part  of  the  various 
Indian  nations  or  among  the  whites  themselves.  The  little  ones  are 
helpless,  pitiable  creatures.  Rev.  W.  T.  Whitaker,  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  has  organized  an  orphan  asylum  for  the  benefit  of  these  chil- 
dren. He  seeks  by  correspondence  to  find  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  orphans  who  may  be  brought  to  him.  Failing  in  that  he  endeav- 
ors to  take  care  of  them  in  as  comfortable  a  manner  as  the  limited 
means  at  his  disposal  may  permit.  He  has  struggled  hard  to  found  an 
orphan  asylum,  but  being  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  through- 
out the  country,  it  maintains  but  a  precarious  existence.  Such  an  insti- 
tution is  an  absolute  necessity  in  that  community,  and  by  placing  the 
Jittle  ones  in  an  atmosphere  of  morality  and  refinement  it  may  be 
possible  to  save  the  Government  thousands  of  dollars  in  criminal 
prosecutions. 

Population. — The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  total  population  of 
Indian  Territory  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Dawes  Commission : 

Cherokee  Indians 30, 000 

Cherokee  freedmen 4, 000 

Total 34,000 

Choctaw  Indians 14, 500 

Choctaw  freedmen 4, 500 

Total 19,000 

Creek  Indians 10,000 

Creek  freedmen 4, 500 

Total 14,500 

Chickasaw  Indians 6, 000 

Chickasaw  freedmcu 4, 500 

Total 10,500 
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Seminole  Indians * 2,000 

Seminole  freedmen 1, 000 

Total 3,000 

Total  nnmber  of  Indians  in  Indian  Territory 62, 500 

Total  number  of  freedmen  in  Indian  Territory 18, 500 

Total  white  population  in  Indian  Territory 200, 000 

Total  population  of  Indian  Territory 281,000 

Based  upou  the  above  figures,  there  is  approximately  in  these  oations 
a  scholastic  popnlation  as  follows:  Indians,  12,500;  freedmen,  3,700, 
and  whites,  40,000.  All  these  children  are,  under  the  enlightened  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a  good  common- 
school  education. 

TJie  following  table  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  number,  enrollment, 
average  attendance,  etc.,  of  the  schools  in  the  various  nations: 


Nation. 


Cherokee.. 
Choctaw  . . 

Creek 

Chickasaw 
Sominole . . 

Total 


Nnmber 

of 
aohoola. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


369 
384 
705 
300 
200 


1,958 


Average 
attena- 
anoe. 


313 
332 
586 
'250 
145 


1,626 


Mouths 

of 
schools. 


Annual  ,  Average  < 
cost         annoal   i 
of  mainte-  cost  per 
nance.        pupil. 


$48,625 
62,000  , 

73.099  I 

47. 100  ( 
21.000 


$155 
184 
125 
157 
145 


Nnmber 
of  em- 
Iiloyees. 


50 
60 


41 
20 


257,824  j 


155 


254 


1  The  average  attendance  has  not  been  reported  to  this  office,  and  250  is  estimated  average  attendance. 

It  will  be  observed  fi*om  the  above  table  that  the  maximum  amount 
per  capita  for  the  support  of  the  boarding  schools  is  paid  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  and  the  lowest  in  the  Creek.  The  average  cost  of  these  schools 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  regular  Indian  schools,  but  the  compari- 
son stops  at  that  point  The  educational  and  industrial  advantages 
of  the  latter  schools  are  very  marked,  especially  in  those  lines  which 
are  best  adapted  for  the  formation  of  habits  of  thrift,  energy,  and  inde- 
pendence. At  the  average  price  paid  for  the  support  of  these  schools, 
if  they  were  conducted  upon  the  same  economical  lines  as  the  other 
Indian  schools,  there  would  be  prompt  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  service,  and  results  would  soon  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
an  early  abandonment  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  and  half-hearted 
system  was  a  matter  of  necessity.  Under  proper  control  and  intelli- 
gent management  the  incompetency  and  wastefulness  so  general  would 
be  discontinued,  and  the  children  now  growing  up  in  ignorance  or 
given  a  useless  education,  would  have  advantages  which  their  red 
brothers  outside  of  the  Territory  are  enjoying.  The  only  hope  of  per- 
manent and  lasting  results,  in  preparing  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for 
citizenship  and  Statehood,  must  come  through  complete  Government 
control  of  the  entire  educational  machinery.  The  wasting  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  in  crude  and  sometimes  vicious  methods  of  dealing 
with  tbis  important  branch  of  Indian  civilization  should  no  longer  be 
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tolerated,  as  the  little  children,  the  strong  hope  of  the  nations,  are  now 
retrograding  rather  than  advancing.  Radical  changes  in  the  conduct 
of  their  schools  most  be  made  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  funds 
available.  The  great  mass  of  whites  in  the  Territory  desire  and  must 
eventually  succeed  in  securing  educational  advantages  to  their  chil- 
dren. Public  policy  demands  it  and  therefore  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  under  present  methods  the  Indian 
is  not  progressing,  and  when  these  fertile  lauds  are  erected  into  a 
separate  government,  unless  there  is  a  change,  its  people  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  more  serious  Indian  problem  than  was  ever  before  the 
country.  The  mass  of  Indians  recognize  the  defects  of  the  present 
system,  and  feel  the  evil  effects  of  favoritism  for  the  children  of  their 
more  powerful  neighbors.  The  condition  of  the  schools  is  a  startling 
commentary  upon  the  past  management  of  the  tribal  governments,  and 
the  sooner  the  blot  is  wiped  off  the  Territory  the  sooner  will  these 
Indians  be  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  "civilized.'^ 

The  reports  indicate  that  these  people  are  Indians;  that  the  masses, 
especially  the  full  bloods,  are  not  receiving  their  due  proportion  of  the 
funds  appropriated  ostensibly  for  all;  that  the  teachers  are  employed 
for  every  reason  except  qualification;  that  unjust  discriminations  are 
made  between  those  entitled  to  share  in  a  common  benefit;  that  the 
educational  methods  are  unsound  and  unfitted  to  the  people;  therefore 
the  adequate  remedy  lies  in  the  control  of  their  schools  being  taken 
entirely  from  the  tribal  authorities  and  vested  in  the  Government, 
which  owes  it  to  the  national  humanitarian  progress  of  the  age  to  give 
these  Indians,  out  of  their  own  ample  tribal  funds,  a  practical  educa- 
tional system  adapted  to  their  needs  and  the  needs  of  the  times. 
Unless  full  control  is  taken  it  will  be  better  to  let  the  tribes  continue 
to  bear  the  heavy  responsibility  which  has  been  placed  upon  them,  and 
which,  neither  by  education  nor  training,  are  they  fitted  to  assume. 

MINING. 

The  second  subject  is  the  leasing  of  lands  for  mining  purposes. 
This  must  be  treated  of  in  two  parts,  the  one  relating  to  leasing  under 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agreement  and  the  other  to  leasing  under 
section  13  of  the  act. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  last  year,  the  office,  pursuant  to  informal 
instructions  of  the  Department,  submitted,  July  30,  1898,  a  draft  of 
rules  and  regulations  to  govern  leasing  under  said  section  13.  These, 
however,  were  not  approved  at  the  time  on  account  of  unsettled  condi- 
tions growing  out  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  agreements 
would  be  ratified  by  the  Indians,  and  also  on  account  of  the  opposition 
of  the  people  and  authorities  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  the  leasing  of 
the  mineral  lands  in  that  nation  until  an  opportunity  had  been  given 
for  them  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Dawes  Commission.  A  fur- 
ther cause  of  delay  in  the  promulgation  of  regulations  was  the  fact  that 
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Inspector  Wright,  who,  as  above  set  forth,  had  been  selected  to  saper- 
intend  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  Territory,  had  proceeded  to 
the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  general  investigation  into 
conditions,  with  a  view  to  fhmishing  the  Department  with  information 
upon  which  intelligent  action  might  be  taken  in  prescribing  regulations 
and  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Leases. — When  Inspector  Wright  returned  to 
the  city  in  the  latter  part  of  September  this  office,  under  the  informal 
direction  of  the  Department,  submitted  a  draft  of  regulations  to  govern 
the  leasing  of  mineral  lands  in  the  Ohoctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  This  draft,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  October  7, 1898, 
and  also  a  form  of  lease  and  of  a  bond  to  be  entered  into  by  the  lessee, 
all  of  which  were  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  Annual  Report  of 
this  office  for  1898,  page  545. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  leasing  of  the  minerals  in  the  Ohoc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  nations  by  two  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  one,  who  shall  be  a  Ohoctaw  by  blood,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Ohoctaw  Nation,  and  the  other,  who 
shall  be  a  Chickasaw  by  blood,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor 
of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  To  fill  these  ffices  the  principal  chief  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation  nominated  Mr.  Napoleon  B.  Ainsworth  and  the 
governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  nominated  Mr.  Lemuel  G.  Burris. 
The  appointment  of  these  gentlemen  was  made  by  the  President  and 
commissions  were  issued  to  them  October  8, 1898,  and  Inspector  Wright 
was  instructed  to  direct  them  to  enter  upon  their  duties  under  the  act 
and  regulations.  It  appears  from  a  report  of  May  3, 1899,  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Department  May  29, 1899,  that  they  did  not  enter 
regularly  upon  their  duties  until  December  1, 1898. 

The  regulations  prescribed  October  7, 1898,  provided  for  royalties  for 
the  different  classes  of  minerals,  as  follows: 

Royalties  shaU  be  required  of  all  lessees  as  follows,  viz : 

On  coal,  15  cents  per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  of  coal  produced  weighing  2,000 
ponnds. 

On  asphalt,  60  cents  per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  produced  weighing  2,000 
ponnds. 

The  right  is  reserved,  however,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  special  cases  to 
either  reduce  or  advance  the  royalty  on  ooal  and  asphalt  on  the  presentation  of 
facts  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations,  but  the  advancement  or  reduction  of  royalty  on  coal  and  asphalt  in  a  par- 
ticular case  shall  not  operate  in  any  way  to  modify  the  general  provisions  of  this 
regulation  fixing  the  minimum  royalty  as  above  set  out. 

On  gilsonite,  elaterite,  and  other  like  mineral  substances  the  royalty  shaU  be  fixed 
according  to  the  comparative  market  value  of  the  same  to  the  value  of  asphalt. 

On  oil,  10  per  centum  of  the  value  of  all  oil  produced,  the  royalty  to  be  ascertained 
on  the  value  of  the  oil  produced  in  its  crude  state,  and  on  aU  other  minerals,  such 
as  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  the  like,  as  foUows,  sampling  charges  to  be  first  deducted : 
On  aU  net  smelter  returns  of  ore  of  $50  per  ton  and  under,  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent; 
Ml  aU  net  smelter  returns  of  ore  over  $50  per  ton  and  less  than  $150  per  ton,  a  roy- 
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alty  of  15  per  cent ;  on  all  net  Bmelter  retnms  of  ore  over  $150  per  ton  and  less  than 
$900  per  ton,  a  royalty  of  20  per  cent;  and  on  all  net  smelter  returns  of  ore  over 
$900  per  ton,  a  royalty  of  26  per  cent. 

Provided,  That  all  lessees  shall  be  required  to  pay  advanced  royalties,  as  provided 
in  said  agreement,  on  all  mines  or  claims,  whether  developed  or  not,  to  be  "a  credit 
on  royalty  when  each  said  mine  is  developed  and  operated  and  its  production  is  in 
excess  of  such  guaranteed  annual  advanced  payments,"  as  follows,  viz : 

One  hundred  dollars  x>or  annum  in  advance  for  the  first  and  second  years;  $200 
per  annum  in  advance  for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  $500  in  advance  for  each 
succeeding  year  thereafter ;  and  that,  should  any  lessee  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  such 
advanced  royalty  for  the  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  same  becomes  due  and  paya- 
ble on  any  lease,  the  lease  on  which  default  is  made  shall  become  null  and  void,  and 
all  royalties  paid  in  advance  shall  be  forfeited  and  become  the  money  and  property 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

Previous  to  the  promulgation  of  said  regulations  there  had  been  filed 
in  the  Department  by  several  parties  most  interested  in  the  matter  a 
joint  x>etition,  dated  September  9, 1898,  praying  that  the  royalty  on  coal 
be  reduced,  and  alleging  that  the  royalty  prescribed  in  the  agreement 
(being  the  same  as  set  out  in  above  regulations)  was  unreasonable  and 
excessive  and  should  be  reduced  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian 
nations  affected  as  well  as  the  petitioners;  that  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  mine  coal  successfully  in  the  Indian  Territory  if  the  royalty 
were  not  reduced  to  a  reasonable  basis }  that  royalties  fixed  by  the  agree- 
ment and  the  then  existing  leases  were  higher  than  paid  elsewhere  in 
this  country,  and  greatly  higher  than  were  paid  at  the  mines  within  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Alabama, 
the  product  of  which  comes  into  competition  with  the  Indian  Territory 
coal  in  the  markets;  and  that  the  coal  deposits  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
are  practically  inexhaustible  and  can  be  mined  greatly  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  if  a  reasonable  royalty  be  fixed. 

November  11  the  petitioners  were  notified  that  the  Department 
would  give  them  a  hearing  on  the  23d  of  that  month,  but  at  the  request 
of  the  petitioners'  counsel  a  i>ostponement  was  had  until  December  12, 
1898.  The  petitioners  and  the  Choctaw  Nation  were  represented  by 
counsel  at  this  hearing,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  was  represented  in  any  way.  After  due  consideration  of  the 
question  the  Department  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  royalty  fixed 
in  the  regulations  was  so  high  as  to  be  almost  prohibitive  and  should 
be  reduced.  Consequently,  in  a  letter  of  January  6,  1898,  addressed 
to  this  office,  the  regulations  were  modified,  reducing  the  royalty  on 
xH)al  to  10  cents  per  ton.  I  quote  from  the  letter  of  the  Department 
the  last  two  paragraphs,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  hy  the  said  agreement,  now  a  law  of  Congress,  as 
hereinhefore  pointed  ont>  to  advance  or  reduce  royalties  on  coal  only  ^'when  he 
deems  it  for  the  hest  interests  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  to  do  so."  It  was 
evidently  intended  that  royalties  should  he  fixed  upon  a  revenue  hasis  and  not  that 
they  should  he  prohibitive.  If,  as  appears  from  showing  made,  the  royalty  fixed  hy 
existing  regulations  is  practically  prohibitive,  the  best  interests  of  these  Indians 
require  that  it  he  reduced  at  once  to  a  revenue  basis.    Such  a  basis  wiU  not  be 
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reached  until  the  lesseee  of  Indian  coal  lands  can  place  their  product  on  the 
market  in  Bucoessfnl  competition  with  the  similar  products  of  the  a<yoining  States. 
The  Secretary  is  well  convinced  that  the  royalty  now  required  is  too  high  to  permit 
this  to  he  done.  Upon  very  careful  and  painstaking  consideration  of  the  suhject 
he  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  hest  interests  of  the  said  nations  will  be 
subserved,  under  existing  cooditions,  by  a  royalty  of  10  cents  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  of  coal  screened  over  meshes  1  inch  square.  This  royalty,  it  is  estimated, 
wiU  yield  a  revenue  upon  each  acre  of  coal  mined  of  about  $300. 

The  regulation  in  question  is  therefore  hereby  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
views  herein  expressed,  and  the  regulation  issued  by  the  Department  on  November 
4, 1898,  under  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  said  act  of  June  28, 18d8,  is  also  modi- 
fied so  as  to  make  the  royalty  uniform  in  said  Territory  under  said  act  and  the  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder.  The  modifications  herein  made  shall  become  effective 
from  January  1,  1898. 

The  agreement  provided  for  a  royalty  on  asphalt  of  60  cents  per  ton, 
"payable  same  as  on  coal,^  granting  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
however,  the  power  to  reduce  or  advance  the  rate  when  he  deems  it 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  to  do  so.  The  regulations  pre- 
scribed the  same  rate.  The  matter  of  modification  of  the  royalty  on 
asphalt  was  first  presented  in  a  report  firom  Inspector  Wright  dated 
June  9, 1899,  with  which  he  transmitted  letters  containing  the  result 
of  the  investigation  of  the  mining  trustees,  through  correspondence 
with  parties  who  have  beeu  engaged  in  the  asphalt  business.  The 
conclusion  reached  by  the  trustees,  and  concurred  in  by  the  inspector, 
was  that  the  royalty  on  asphalt  was  too  high  to  admit  of  the  placing  of 
the  Indian  Territory  product  on  the  market  in  successful  competition 
with  the  Trinidad  and  Galifomia  material,  and  that  it  should  be 
reduced  to  10  cents  per  ton  for  crude  and  60  cents  per  ton  for  the 
refined  asphalt. 

This  ofiSce  reported  on  the  matter  June  24,  1899,  and  carefidly 
reviewed  the  correspondence  submitted.  After  pointing  out  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  proposed  rates  of  royalty  on  crude  and  refined 
asphalt,  as  recommended  by  the  trustees  and  Inspector  Wright,  the 
report  concluded  with  the  following  remarks  and  recommendations: 

On  page  9  of  his  letter  occur  expressions  which  suggest  to  this  office  that  Mr. 
Moulton's  discussion  of  this  matter  has  been  from  a  standpoint  of  the  production  of 
asphaltum  for  roof  painting,  etc.    This  expression  is  as  follows : 

The  extraction  from  the  sand  and  limestone  is  a  peculiar  asphalt,  having  all  the 
requisites  of  a  first-class  article,  and  if  it  could  be  produced  pure  and  cheap  it 
would  certainly  enter  the  market  where  the  Trinidad  and  California  asphalts  now 
hold  sway.  But  its  value  now  lies  in  its  peculiar  combinations  with  the  sand  and 
limestone,  making  a  material  (which  has  only  to  be  ground  and  crushed)  for  the 
best  of  street  paving. 

From  this  language  the  office  infers  that  the  product  of  the  asphalt  deposits  in 
the  Indian  Territory  can  be  used  for  paving  purposes  with  no  other  refining  process 
than  the  grinding  and  crushing.  If  this  is  so,  and  it  appears  to  be  borne  out  by 
Mr.  Baxter's  communication,  wherein  he  says  crude  rock  asphalt  that  has  been  used 
has  been  consumed  by  his  company  in  the  manufacture  of  pavements  in  St.  Louis 
and  other  cities  in  Missouri,  it  would  seem  that  the  royalty  of  60  cents  per  ton 
should  be  charged  on  the  crude  asphaltum  as  it  is  produced. 

If,  however,  the  other  expenses  mentioned  by  Mr.  Moulton,  such  as  refining,  etc., 
will  be  necessary  before  the  Indian  Territory  asphaltum  can  be  pot  on  the  market 
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for  street  parings  then  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  commanications  before  me  that  the 
royalty  of  00  cents  per  ton  on  the  omde  asphaltum  is  so  excessiye  as  to  be  prohibitiye. 
*  *  *  Considering  the  pore  asphaltum  as  being  able  to  bear  a  royalty  of  60 
cents  per  ton,  as  suggested  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  mineral  trustees,  and 
approved  by  Inspector  Wright,  then  the  royalty  of  10  cents  per  ton  on  the  crude 
would  be  all  ont  of  proportion.  *  *  *  But,  as  stated  above,  the  office  is  in  some 
doubt  whether  this  crude  asphalt  or  the  ground  and  crushed  sand  and  stone  is  used, 
with  no  other  expense,  for  paving  purposes.  If  this  be  so,  the  fixing  of  a  royalty  on 
the  crude,  based  on  a  certain  fixed  royalty  for  the  refined,  might  operate  unjustly  on 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  inasmuch  as  the  articles  might  be  mined  in  its 
crude  state  and  put  on  the  market  for  immediate  use  after  grinding  and  crushing 
and  the  nations  deprived  of  their  reasonable  profits  in  royalty,  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  the  refined  and  the  crude  thus  put  on  the  market.  For  this  reason,  therefore, 
the  office  is  unable  to  make  any  recommendations  to  the  Department  without  itirther 
information  on  this  particular  point,  and  it  therefore  suggests  that  Inspector  WrigLt 
be  instructed  to  ascertain  whether  the  materials  of  bitumen,  sand,  and  limestone 
mined  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  paving  in  its  natural  state, 
after  being  crushed  and  ground,  and  if  so,  the  comparative  value  of  this  material, 
crushed  and  ground,  with  that  of  refined  asphaltum  at  the  points  where  they  are 
delivered  for  market. 

Pursuant  to  this  recommendatioD,  the  Department,  on  June  29, 1899, 
directed  the  inspector  to  procure  all  the  information  possible  in  regard 
to  the  particular  compounds  mentioned  by  the  ofiBce,  especially  as  to 
the  use  of  such  asphaltum  material  for  paving  purposes  in  its  natural 
state.  In  response  Inspector  Wright,  July  27,  1899,  transmitted  a 
communication  dated  July  10  from  the  Gilsonite  Booflng  and  Paving 
Company,  and  another  dated  July  12  from  the  Brunswick  Asphalt 
Company,  and  a  report  of  July  20  from  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
mining  trustees.  In  this  correspondence  it  was  shown  that  the  bitu- 
minous limestone  and  bituminous  sandstone  mined  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, when  mixed  together  and  ground  in  varying  proportions  according 
to  the  richness  of  each,  respectively,  is  used  by  the  Gilsonite  Hoofing 
and  Paving  Company  for  paving  purposes  without  any  further  admix- 
ture. The  Brunswick  Asphalt  Company,  however,  stated  that  it  was 
necessary  to  add  to  this  mixture  from  4  to  11  per  cent  of  refined  a-sphalt 
to  obtain  the  necessary  chemical  composition  for  good  paving.  It  was 
also  shown  that  the  crude  asphalt  sold  at  $6  per  ton  in  St.  Louis  and 
at  $5.50  per  ton  in  Kansas  City,  while  the  refined  asphalt,  99  per  cent 
purity,  sold  in  St.  Louis  at  $26  a  ton. 

In  this  report  of  July  27  Inspector  Wright  renewed  the  former  recom- 
mendations that  the  rate  of  royalty  should  be  10  cents  per  ton  on  crude 
asphalt  and  60  cents  per  ton  on  refined.  Uis  report  was  transmitted  to 
the  Department  by  this  ofSce  without  remarks  or  recommendations,  and 
the  Department,  in  its  letter  to  him  of  August  10, 1899,  directed  that  the 
regulations  of  October  7, 1898,  be  amended  so  as  to  read :  <<On  asphalt, 
60  cents  per  ton  on  refined,  10  cents  per  ton  on  crude  asphalt,  for  each 
and  every  ton  produced  weighing  2,000  pounds.'^ 

No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Department  affecting  the  royalties 
prescribed  in  the  regulations  touching  the  leasing  of  other  minerals 
than  coal  and  asphalt  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  natif 
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Since  the  ratification  by  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  of  the  agree- 
ment, leases  have  been  made  of  tracts  of  960  acres  each  for  the  purpose 
of  mining  coal  in  said  nations,  and  have  been  approved  as  follows: 

1.  Thirty  leases  with  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Bailroad 
Company,  the  successor  of  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Bailway  Company, 
submitted  with  office  report  of  March  1,  1899,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  on  March  1, 1899. 

2.  Eight  leases  with  John  F.  McMurray,  submitt^  with  office  report 
of  April  25, 1899,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  April  27, 1899. 

3.  Three  leases  to  Messrs.  D.  Edwards  &  Sons,  submitted  with  office 
report  of  July  28,  1899,  and  approved  by  the  Department  August 
22, 1899. 

All  leases  for  mineral  purposes  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  are  required  to  be  for  a  term  of  thirty  years.  A  memorandum 
of  the  lease  is  .made  opposite  each  tract  in  the  tract  books  of  this  office; 
and  the  leases  themselves,  made  out  in  quadruplicate,  are  sent  to  the 
various  parties  entitled  thereto,  viz,  one  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  Interior  Department,  another  to  the  lessee,  and  the  other 
two  to  the  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory— one  to  be  retained  in 
the  office  of  the  Indian  agent  for  the  Union  Agency  for  his  guidance 
in  the  collection  of  royalties  to  be  paid  by  the  lessees,  and  the  other  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  mining  trustees  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations. 

Contests  of  Leases. — Besides  the  leases  above  named  twenty-eight 
leases  have  been  made  by  the  trustees  to  the  Sans  Bois  Coal  Company. 
These  leases  have  not  been  approved,  on  account  of  a  contest  between 
said  company  and  the  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  Coal  Mining  Com- 
pany, represented  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Nelson,  as  to  certain  tracts  embraced 
within  some  of  said  leases. 

The  regulations,  by  a  proviso  to  paragraph  9,  make  provision  for  the 
adjudication  of  controversies  as  follows: 

That  shonld  there  arise  a  controversy  between  two  or  more  such  corporations  the 
respective  rights  of  each  shall  be  determined  after  an  investigation  by  the  inspector 
located  in  the  Indian  Territory,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  from  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

After  much  delay,  the  taking  of  testimony,  and  very  careftd  consid- 
eration, Inspector  Wright  concluded  that  the  Kansas  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory Coal  Mining  Company  had  an  inferior  right  to  that  of  the  Sans 
Bois  Company,  the  latter  company  being  shown  by  the  evidence  to 
have  been  operating  under  a  national  contract  within  the  tracts  claimed 
by  the  other  company;  that  is,  the  contract  entered  into  with  the  San 
Bois  company,  or  its  assignors,  was  made  by  the  national  agents  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  (such  contracts  being  specifically 
affirmed  and  ratified  by  the  agreement  where  the  parties  in  good  faith 
had  been  operating  the  lands  covered  by  them),  while  the  Kansas  and 
Indian  Territory  Goal  Mining  Company  had  been  operating  within  said 
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Territory  to  a  very  limited  and  insignificant  extent  under  a  contract  or 
agreement  of  lease  given  by  individual  citizens  of  the  Ghoctaw  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  &ct  that  this  was  the  first  appeal  brought  under  the 
regulations  and  the  further  fact  that  the  appellant  claimed  a  right, 
under  paragraph  10  of  the  regulations,  notwithstanding  the  character 
of  its  title,  to  make  a  lease  in  preference  to  the  Sans  Bois  Company, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  construe  said  paragraph  10,  the  Office 
deemed  it  best  to  report  its  conclusions  to  the  Department  for  depart- 
mental consideration  and  determination  of  the  question  rather  than  to 
make  its  decision,  leaving  the  parties  to  their  remedy  of  an  appeal  to 
the  Secretary.  In  its  report  of  July  3, 1899,  the  office  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  Oompany  was  a  tres- 
passer in  the  Ohoctaw  Nation,  and  had  no  right  which  would  stand 
before  the  legal  contract  of  the  Sans  Bois  Company. 

Paragraph  10  of  the  regulations  provides  as  follows: 

All  leases  made  prior  to  April  23,  1897,  by  any  person  or  corporation,  with  any 
member  or  members  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  obtain  the  x>«rmis8ion  of  snoh  member  or  members  to  operate  coal  or  asphalt  mines 
within  the  said  nations,  are  declared  void  by  said  agreement,  and  no  person,  corpo- 
ration, or  oompany  occupying  any  lands  within  either  of  said  nations,  under  such 
individnal  leases,  or  operating  coal  or  other  mines  on  sndh  lands  under  color  of  snoh 
leases,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  any  right  or  preference  in  the  making  of  any  lease 
or  leases  for  mining  purposes  embracing  the  lands  covered  by  such  personal  leases 
by  reason  thereof;  but  parties  in  possession  of  mineral  land  who  have  made  improve- 
ments thereon  for  the  purpose  of  mining  shall  have  a  preference  right  to  lease  the 
land  upon  which  said  improvements  have  been  made,  under  the  provisions  of  said 
agreement  and  these  regulations. 

In  giving  its  views  of  the  intention  of  the  Department  at  the  time 
of  the  promulgation  of  above  paragraph  10,  the  office  stated  that  it 
understood  that  the  clause  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  on  which 
the  contestant  laid  so  much  stress  was  inserted  <<  merely  to  save  the 
equitable  rights  of  parties  who  had  acquired  equities  under  these  illegal 
contracts,  but  the  Department  did  not  intend  nor  had  it  the  i>ower  to 
give  these  parties  claiming  only  under  such  equitable  right  a  preference 
over  parties  with  superior  equities  backed  by  a  right  in  law."  The  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  office  on  a  full  consideration  of  the  record  in 
this  case  was  that  the  inspector's  judgment  that  the  Sans  Bois  Com- 
pany had  a  superior  right  to  lease  was  correct  and  should  be  affirmed. 
The  question  is  stUl  pending  in  the  Department. 

Another  contest  has  arisen  in  connection  with  mining  leases  in  the 
Ghoctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  which  was  submitted  in  the  nature  of 
a  certification  by  Inspector  Wright  in  his  report  dated  July  10, 1899. 
This  contest  involves  very  important  principles  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Curtis  Act  upon  certain  acts  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  under  which 
parties  are  supposed  to  have  acquired  rights  to  prospect  for  and  engage 
in  the  mining  of  various  minerals  within  that  nation.  In  view  of  the 
questions  involved  it  seems  to  the  office  that  this  particular  contest 
should  be  discussed  in  this  rei>ort  extensively.    The  facts  in  the  case 
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are  briefly  these:  By  a  law  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  citizens  of  that 
nation  were  authorized  to  form  themselves  into  corporations  for  the 
purpose  of  prospecting  for  and  engaging  in  the  mining  of  minerals 
in  a  designated  territory  within  the  nation ;  this  right  of  prospect- 
ing for  and  mining  minerals  within  such  territory  was  not,  however, 
regarded  or  held  as  exclusive,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  many  such 
corporations  held  charters  authorizing  them  to  operate  within  the 
same  territory,  some  cori)oration8  having  authority  to  operate  within 
a  small  tract,  totally  surrounded  by  and  embraced  in  a  larger  tract 
secured  to  another  corporation. 

The  Davis  Mining  Company,  it  seems,  was  originally  composed  of 
citizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  but  after  associating  noncitizens 
in  interest  therein  it  obtained  a  charter  covering  a  tract  of  country 
within  which  is  embraced  the  lands  now  occupied  and  improved  by  the 
Gilsonite  Hoofing  and  Paving  Company,  containing  a  very  rich  deposit 
of  bitumiuous  limestone.  A  lease  was  made  by  the  Davis  Mining 
Company  to  parties  who  in  turn  leased  to  the  Eock  Creek  Natural 
Asphalt  Company,  which  company  on  its  part  made  a  lease  or  granted 
a  license  to  other  parties,  from  whom  the  Gilsonite  Eoofing  and  Paving 
Company  obtained  its  rights  within  the  tract  now  occupied  and  oper- 
ated by  it.  The  Eock  Creek  Company,  it  seems,  is  engaged  in  operating 
asphaltum  mines  within  another  tract  embraced  in  the  charter  limits  of 
the  Davis  Mining  Company.  The  controversy  arose  on  the  application 
of  the  Gilsonite  Roofing  and  Paving  Company  for  a  lease  of  960  acres, 
embracing  improvements  made  by  that  company  for  the  purpose  of  min- 
ing asphaltum  and  limestone,  to  which  they  claim  rights  partly  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Bock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Company.  This  right 
was  contested  by  the  Eock  Creek  Company,  and  the  right  of  both  com- 
panies is  contested  by  the  Davis  Mining  Company.  The  Davis  Min- 
ing Company  claims  the  right  under  its  charter  from  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  and  the  other  two  companies  claim  the  right  by  reason  of 
the  various  transactions  and  agreements  between  the  several  parties 
involved  in  the  controversy  and  by  virtue  of  the  improvements  placed 
by  the  Gilsonite  Eoofing  and  Paving  Company  on  the  tract  sought  to 
be  leased  by  that  company.  In  his  report  on  the  controversy  Inspector 
Wright  submitted  five  questions,  by  request,  as  follows: 

First.  Do  the  act  of  Congress  and  the  treaty  referred  to  abrogate 
and  nullify  the  charters  granted  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation  where  the 
charter  members  had  not  up  to  April  23, 1897,  taken  actual  possession 
of  and  developed  the  mines  f 

Second.  In  cases  where  these  chartered  companies  had  leased  the 
mines  claimed  to  other  parties  who  took  possession  under  such  leases 
and  developed  the  mines  and  were  in  possession  of  the  mines,  operating 
the  same  in  good  faith  on  April  23, 1897,  which  has  the  preference  right 
to  make  the  lease  from  the  mining  trustees f 

Third.  In  cases  where  the  Indian-chartered  company  leased  to 
so-called  capitalists  and  the  capitalists  in  turn  subleased  the  mining 
claims  to  other  parties  who  took  possession  under  such  lease,  developed 
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the  mines,  and  were  operating  tbe  same  in  good  faith  on  April  23, 1897, 
which  is  entitled  to  obtain  tbe  lease! 

Fourth.  Is  any  person  or  corporation  entitled  under  tbe  Curtis  bill 
and  the  treaty  to  tbe  preference  right  to  a  lease  who  bad  not  developed 
a  mine  and  was  not  in  actual  possession  and  in  good  faith  operating  tbe 
same  on  April  23, 1897! 

Fifth.  Is  it  lawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  under  any  of  tbe 
leases  above  referred  to,  entered  into  before  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  treaty, 
to  pay  royalty  to  tbe  lessors! 

In  addition  to  these  five  questions,  after  discussing  the  various  phases 
of  the  controversy,  he  submitted  for  decision  three  questions,  as  follows: 

First.  Whether  tbe  application  of  the  Davis  Mining  Company  to  tbis 
whole  tract  should  be  considered  and  a  lease  granted  tbem  in  view  of  tbe 
fact  that  they  bad  obtained  tbe  original  charter  and  leased  it  to  these  par- 
ties, although  never  putting  any  improvements  on  the  land  themselves. 

Second.  Whether  the  Rock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Company  should 
be  granted  a  lease,  inasmuch  as  they  bad  gone  upon  tbe  lands  described, 
although  not  upon  that  portion  covered  by  Mine  No.  4,  which  they  sub- 
leased to  the  Oilsonite  people;  or. 

Third.  Whether  the  Bock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Company  should 
be  given  a  lease  upon  tracts  where  they  have  placed  their  improve- 
ments, and  tbe  Gilsonite  Eooflng  and  Paving  Company  a  lease  cover- 
ing their  improvements,  as  shown  by  the  applications  of  each. 

In  a  report  dated  July  22,  1899,  tbe  position  taken  by  tbe  office  on 
the  first  three  questions  submitted  by  request  was  tbat  tbe  charters 
granted  under  tbe  laws  of  tbe  Cbickasaw  Nation,  and  tbe  rights  of 
parties  thereunder,  bad  not  been  affected  by  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  agree- 
ment, and  that  tbe  rights  of  parties  under  such  cbarters  exist  the  same 
to-day,  so  far  as  the  agreement  is  concerned,  as  they  were  prior  thereto, 
such  charters  not  being  leases  from  individual  citizens  of  tbe  Choctaw 
Nation  nor  contracts  with  tbe  national  agents  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  parties  acquired  any  legal  rights 
under  such  cbarters  would  depend  upon  tbe  question  of  whether  tbe 
Chickasaw  Nation  bad  tbe  power  (in  view  of  tbe  common  title  of  the 
two  nations  in  tbe  lands  occupied  by  tbem,  respectively,  and  tbe  grant 
of  the  right  of  self-government  in  the  treaties  with  said  nations)  to 
establish  a  corporation  composed  of  citizens  of  tbe  Cbickasaw  Nation, 
with  tbe  right  to  prospect  for  and  mine  minerals  within  said  nations; 
and  if  tbe  Chickasaw  Nation  had  this  power,  tbe  question  whether  or 
not  such  a  corx>oration  organized  under  tbe  law  of  the  nation  bad  any 
authority  lawfully  granted  to  make  a  lease  of  any  of  the  lands  within 
the  charter  limits  to  other  parties  for  mining  purx>oses,  and  if  so, 
whetber  the  law  of  the  nation  granting  tbe  company  such  a  power  is 
a  valid  law  under  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

After  comparing  the  rule  governing  tbe  occupancy  and  use  of  Indian 
reservations  generally  (where  the  reservations  are  held  under  the  ordi- 
nary Indian  title  or  occupancy  right)  with  tbe  tenure  under  which 
the  lands  of  the  Choctaw   and  Cbickasaw  nations  are  held  by  said 
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nations,  the  office  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  general  rule  which 
prohibited  Indian  tribes  and  individual  citizens  thereof  from  cutting 
timber  and  taking  out  minerals  for  sale  would  not  apply  to  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations,  in  view  of  the  fee-simple  title  by  which  they 
hold  their  lauds.  Consequently  it  would  have  been  possible  prior  to 
the  agreement  of  April  23,  1897,  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  to  have  granted  its  citizens  a 
license  under  which  they  would  have  been  permitted  to  mine  coal  or 
any  other  mineral  for  the  purpose  of  sale  without  a  violation  of  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States;  but  the  Chickasaw  ^'ation  alone  could 
not  have  that  power,  inasmuch  as  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  declared  that  the  lands 
should  be  held  by  the  nations  in  common  in  the  proportion  of  three- 
fourths  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  one-fourth  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
and  that  no  cession  or  agreement  affecting  said  lands  should  be  effective 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  two  nations. 

The  office  also  held  to  the  opinion  that  neither  the  Choctaw  nor  the 
Chickasaw  nations  separately,  nor  both  jointly,  could  grant  by  a  stat- 
ute to  a  corporation  of  its  citizens  the  power  to  lease  any  part  of  the 
public  domain  of  either  nation  for  the  purpose  of  mining  or  for  any 
other  purpose  without  violating  section  2116  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
the  Attorney-General  having  held  in  an  opinion  dated  July  21, 1885, 
that  said  section  2116,  being  so  general  and  comprehensive,  was  not  lim- 
ited in  its  operation  by  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  title  to  the  land 
which  the  tribe  or  nation  may  hold,  and  that  whether  such  title  be  a 
fee-simple  or  a  right  of  occupancy  only  was  not  material.  In  either 
case  the  statute  applies. 

The  conclusion  was  reached,  therefore,  that  the  charter  of  the  Davis 
Mining  Company,  which  authorized  the  company  to  take  out  and  sell 
minerals  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  and  which  had  not 
been  concurred  in  by  the  Choctaw  Nation  was  void,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  corporation  has  no  legal  existence;  that  the  lease  from  the 
said  company  was  not  only  void  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany itself  did  not  exist,  but  was  void  for  the  further  reason  that  it 
was  not  Authorized  by  the  law  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,-  and  if  said 
law  could  be  construed  as  giving  such  authority,  the  law  was  invalid, 
because  the  lease  was  in  violation  of  section  2116  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes; also  that  the  sublease  by  the  lessee  of  the  Davis  Mining  Company 
was  likewise  void  for  the  same  reason. 

As  to  the  fourth  question,  the  office  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  per- 
son or  corporation,  sdthough  having  a  lease,  would  be  entitled  to  claim 
the  right  to  lease  by  law  under  the  agreement,  unless  such  person  or 
corporation  had  been  in  actual  possession  of  the  mine  sought  to  be 
leased  and  had  developed  the  same  in  good  faith  prior  to  April  23, 1897, 
and  was  at  that  date  in  possession  thereof.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  holding  that  there  might  not  be  some  circumstances  and 
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conditions  in  a  x>articnlar  case  where  a  party  would  have  the  preference 
right  to  lease  on  account  of  the  improvements  placed  on  the  tract, 
although  operations  were  commenced  after  April  23,  1897;  but  this 
preference  right  would  not  be  a  right  under  the  agreement,  but  might 
arise  under  the  regulations  and  the  general  rules  of  equity  in  the  interest 
of  justice  and  right. 

The  fifth  question  was  answered  by  the  office  in  the  negative,  that  is, 
that  it  would  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  occupying  a 
tract  under  a  lease  entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  the  agreement 
to  pay  royalty  to  individual  lessors.  The  agreement  having  annulled 
all  individual  leases,  it  could  not  be  lawful  for  a  lessee  or  an  individual 
to  pay  any  royalty  to  his  lessor. 

As  to  the  other  three  questions  which  were  submitted  by  the  inspector, 
the  office  held  that  the  Davis  Mining  Company  had  no  right  to  demand 
a  lease  under  its  charter  of  the  tracts  which  the  Eock  Creek  Company 
and  the  Gilsonite  Roofing  and  Paving  Company  had  occupied  and 
Improved;  that  the  lease  from  the  Davis  Company  to  the  Eock  Creek 
Company,  or  to  one  Dennis,  and  the  various  subleases  by  him  to  the 
Bock  Creek  Company  and  the  Gilsonite  Eoofing  and  Paving  Company 
being  invalid,  contrary  to  law  and  void,  said  leases  did  not  affect  the 
rights  of  the  parties  to  the  tracts  occupied  by  them,  and  the  rights  of 
the  parties  must  be  determined  according  to  the  regulations  which  refer- 
red to  improvements  made  on  the  lands.  The  conclusion  was  reached, 
therefore,  that  the  Bock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Company  and  the  Gil- 
sonite Boofing  and  PavingOompany  are  both  trespassers  on  the  public 
domain  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  without  any  legal  right  whatever; 
that  the  parties  must  be  dealt  with  purely  from  the  standpoint  of 
equity  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  9  and  10  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Department,  and  that  each  company  would  be  entitled  under  said  regu- 
lations to  lease  only  those  tracts  upon  which  they  have,  respectively, 
made  improvements  in  good  faith,  believing  that  they  had  rights  in  law 
upon  the  lands  thus  improved,  and  no  prior  lease  from  one  to  the  other 
would  be  considered  as  being  of  any  effect  whatever,  and  the  rights  of 
parties  must  be  determined  exclusively  upon  their  improvements  on  the 
lands,  each  being  permitted  to  lease  the  tract  occupied  by  it  respectively. 

One  other  matter  was  involved  in  the  contest  over  these  leases  for 
the  mining  of  asphalt,  and  that  was  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to 
interfere  with  the  investigations  of  the  officers  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment with  reference  to  the  making  of  leases.  In  this  contest  it  seems 
that  Inspector  Wright  had  made  an  appointment  to  take  testimony  as 
to  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties,  and  had  proceeded  to  the  place 
at  the  time  designated,  and  on  entering  upon  the  investigation  it  was 
found  that  one  of  the  parties — the  Bock  Creek  Asphalt  Company — 
had  applied  to  the  court  and  obtained  an  injunction  against  the  other 
parties  to  the  controversy,  restraining  them  from  making  application  or 
taking  any  steps  to  secure  a  lease.    In  view  of  the  action  of  the  court 
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in  this  case,  Inspector  Wright  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  expediency 
of  continaing  in  force  the  provisions  of  the  regulation  requiring  him  to 
make  investigation  in  cases  of  controversy,  because  if  the  courts  have 
jurisdiction  to  interfere,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  manner 
adopted  in  this  case,  with  the  discretion  of  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  awarding  the  right  to  lease,  time  would  be  lost  by  the  inspector 
which  might  be  devoted  to  investigation  into  the  rights  of  the  parties. 
The  agreement  provides,  among  other  things,  that — 

The  United  States  courts  now  existing  and  those  that  may  hereafter  be  created  in 
the  Indian  Territory  shall  haye  exolusiye  jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  growing 
out  of  the  title^  ownership,  occupation,  or  use  of  real  estate,  coal,  and  asphalt  in  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes. 

Beyond  question,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  determine  the  rights 
of  parties  under  existing  facts  at  a  given  time  in  reference  to  the 
compaQy's  title,  ownership,  occupation,  or  use  of  real  estate,  coal,  and 
asphalt  is  clearly  granted  by  this  agreement.  However,  in  its  report  of 
July  22,  above  referred  to,  the  office  took  the  position  that  the  Interior 
Department  is  granted  by  another  part  of  the  agreement  an  entirely 
different  and  distinct  jurisdiction  in  so  far  as  the  matter  of  leasing  was 
concerned,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  as  granted  by  the  agreement  to  the 
courts  does  not  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  to 
investigate  and  determine  for  itself  the  right  of  parties  to  make  leases 
under  the  regulations  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  In  discussing 
this  matter  the  office  stated  that — 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  Department  is  as  clear  and  distinct  and  as  well  defined  as 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  court  has  no  power  to  control  or  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  of  this  Department  so  long  as  the  Department  keeps 
within  the  jurisdiction  granted  in  the  agreement.  While  it  is  probably  true  that  a 
decision  by  the  court  as  to  the  respective  rights  of  parties  over  the  question  of  pos- 
session, occupation,  etc.,  would  be  accepted  by  this  Department  and  acted  upon  as 
conclusive  of  the  rights  of  the  parties,  still  the  Department  would  not  be  bound  in 
making  these  contracts  to  grant  a  contract  to  a  party  who  might  be  found  by  the 
courts  to  be  entitled  to  the  possession  of  a  certain  tract  if,  on  an  independent  inves- 
tigation  made  by  this  Department,  a  situation  is  developed  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Department,  shows  that  another  party  than  the  one  found  by  the  court  ought 
to  be  given  the  possession.  Then,  too,  the  decision  of  the  court  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  parties  litigant  would  not  affect  the  right  of  persons  not  par- 
ties to  Huch  litigation,  and  while  the  court  may  find  in  one  case  that  A's  right  in 
certain  land  is  superior  to  B's,  still  the  court  would  not  in  that  case  find  that  A's 
right  is  superior  to  C's  unless  C  is  a  party  to  the  litigation,  so  that  it  seems  to  the 
office  that  it  is  necessary  that  these  investigations  shall  continue  to  be  made  by  the 
inspector  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  as  heretofore. 

In  making  his  report  on  this  matter  Inspector  Wright  had  stated 
tliat  he  had  written  Hon.  Hosea  Townsend,  United  States  judge  of  the 
southern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  concerning  the  iigunction 
granted  by  him,  and  that  his  reply  would  be  forwarded.  July  22, 1899, 
Inspector  Wright  transmitted  to  this  office  a  communication  from 
Judge  Townsend,  dated  July  19, 1899,  in  which  he  gave  the  status  of 
the  controversy  over  this  injunction,  which  had  been  fixed  by  him  for 
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hearing  with  a  view  either  to  dissolving  the  temporary  injunction  or 
making  it  x>ermanent.  He  also  stated  that  since  he  had  more  maturely 
considered  the  principles  involved  he  had  reached  the  conclusion  that 
his  court  was  without  jurisdiction  to  grant  the  injunction  because  of 
the  fact  that  such  an  injunction  would  be  an  unwarranted  interference 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Department  over  the  matter  of  leasing. 
This  opinion  of  Judge  Townsend  in  the  main  concurs  with  the  views 
of  this  office  as  expressed  above. 

The  Department  has  not  yet  decided  the  questions  submitted,  so  far 
as  this  office  has  been  advised,  and  it  is  informally  understood  that  the 
case  has  been  referred  to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  his 
opinion* 

One  other  matter  of  great  importance  connected  with  mining  affairs 
in  the  Ohoctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  under  the  agreement  has  been 
fully  discussed,  and  that  is  the  question  whether  under  the  agreement 
it  was  intended  to  reserve  from  allotment  any  other  minerals  than  coal 
and  asphalt,  which  are  sx)eciflcally  reserved  in  the  agreement. 

This  discussion  arose  out  of  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
the  mineral  trustee  for  the  Choctaw  Nation,  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  nations  to  provide  for  the  leasing  of  any  minerals  in  the 
Ohoctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  for  the  benefit  of  the  nations  except 
coal  and  asphalt,  and  that  it  was  the  expectation  that  all  other  deposits 
of  mineral  character  under  the  land  would  go  to  the  benefit  of  the 
party  taking  the  same  in  allotment.  February  11,  1899,  Inspector 
Wright  reported  relative  to  a  certain  lease  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying 
stone  to  be  used  as  ballast  by  railroad  companies,  and  it  was  in  this 
rei>ort  and  the  accompanying  papers  that  Mr.  Ainsworth's  position  was 
outlined. 

In  its  report  to  the  Department  of  February  20,  1899,  the  office 
said  that  whether  or  not  it  would  be  deemed  expedient  to  suspend 
the  regulations  as  to  the  leasing  of  all  minerals  except  coal  and  asphalt, 
so  as  to  allow  opportunity  for  the  amendment  of  the  agreement,  the 
office  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  agreement  as  it  now  stands  author- 
izes the  leasing  of  other  minerals.  Eeplying  to  this  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Inspector  Wright,  the  Department  concurred  in  the  posi- 
tion of  this  office  and  held  that  all  minerals  were  subject  to  lease 
under  the  agreement.  Later,  however,  the  Choctaw  mineral  trustee 
submitted  to  Insx)ector  Wright  a  very  urgent  protest  against  the  ruling 
of  the  Department,  together  with  the  reasons  why  he  thought  the  agree- 
ment does  not  authorize  the  leasing  of  other  minerals.  Briefly  stated, 
those  reasons  are,  first,  that  the  clause  in  the  agreement  reserving  min- 
erals mentions  only  coal  and  asphalt,  and  all  through  the  agreement 
the  intention  seemed  to  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  have  been  to  reserve  only 
coal  and  asphalt  to  the  nation,  because  it  is  provided  that  only  such 
revenues  as  were  received  from  the  leasing  of  coal  and  asphalt  shall  be 
deposited  to  be  used  for  school  purposes;  second,  because  the  words 
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"other  mineral"  occur  in  only  one  place  in  the  agreement,  and  that  is 
not  the  place  which  reserves  the  minerals  for  the  use  of  the  nation; 
third,  because  in  that  part  of  the  agreement  which  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  title  of  allottees  it  is  provided  that  the  patent  shall  convey 
to  the  allottee  all  interest  in  the  land  except  the  coal  and  asphalt, 
*' herein  excepted  from  allotment/'  and  it  was  not  seen  by  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  how  the  nation  could  give  the  title  to  the  allottee  and  at  the 
same  time  reserve  the  valuable  minerals  in  the  land,  which  by  the 
agreement  go  with  that  title,  for  tribal  uses. 

The  ofBce,  in  a  report  dated  March  31, 1890,  submitted  its  views  of 
the  i>osition  taken  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  stating  that  since  the  receipt  of 
the  report  of  Inspector  Wright  transmitting  this  protest  from  the 
Oboctaw  mining  trustee  and  on  a  more  careftil  consideration  of  the 
agreement  as  a  whole  it  seemed  to  the  office  that  the  i>08ition  thereto- 
fore taken  should  be  modified.  Briefly  stated,  this  conclusion  was 
reached  on  account  of  the  positive  reservation  in  the  agreement  of 
coal  and  asphalt  for  tribal  uses  to  be  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools 
of  the  nations,  and  the  clear  and  positive  requirement  of  the  agree- 
ment as  to  the  title  of  the  allottees,  which  gives  the  allottee  the  right 
to  claim  the  absolute  fee  in  all  lands  allotted  to  him,  and  all  minerals 
in  and  under  such  lands,  except  coal  and  asphalt.  The  words  ^^  other 
mineral,''  as  contained  in  the  agreement,  were  considered  by  the  office 
to  apply  only  to  such  leases  embracing  other  minerals  than  coal  and 
asphalt  as  had  been  previously  assented  to  by  Congress,  which  were 
specifically  affirmed  by  the  agreement;  consequently  they  were  not 
intended  to  authorize  or  require  the  leasing  of  any  minerals  in  the 
Indian  Territory  except  coal  and  asphalt,  and  except,  also,  where  exist- 
ing leases,  assented  to  by  Congress,  embrace  other  minerals. 

The  Department,  in  a  letter  dated  April  4,  addressed  to  the  inspector 
for  the  Indian  Territory,  in  an  elaborate  opinion  reviewed  the  act  and 
agreement  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  agreement  should  be 
considered  as  authorizing  the  leasing  of  other  minerals  than  coal  and 
asphalt,  and  instructed  Inspector  Wright  accordingly. 

Cherokee  and  Creek  leases  under  section  IS. — ^In  the  Cherokee  and  Creek 
nations  the  situation  as  to  leasing  lands  for  mineral  purposes  is  differ- 
ent from  that  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  The  subject  in 
these  two  nations  is  covered  entirely  by  the  provisions  of  section  13  of 
the  Curtis  Act,  the  Cherokees  having  refused  to  make  an  agreement 
with  the  commission,  and  the  Creeks  having  failed  to  ratify  their  agree- 
ment. 

October  11,  1898,  the  Department  directed  this  office  to  prepare  a 
draft  of  regulations  to  govern  miscellaneous  matters  in  the  Indian 
Territory  under  the  provisions  of  the  Curtis  Act.  This  draft  of  regu- 
lations was  transmitted  to  the  Department  for  its  approval  with  office 
report  of  October  28.  Among  other  things,  it  provided  regulations  for 
leasing  mineral  lands  under  section  13  in  such  nations  as  were  not 
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affected  by  existing  agreements  which  suspended  in  those  nations  the 
ox)eration  of  said  section  13.  These  regalations  were  approved  by  the 
Secretary  November  7,  1898,  and  have  been  the  rule  since  with  the 
amendment  as  to  the  rate  of  royalty  on  coal  referred  to  above. 

After  the  approval  of  the  regulations,  although  many  applications 
bad  been  made  for  leases  of  various  mines  for  mineral  purposes,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  by  the  Department  to  take  no  positive  action 
because  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation  had  reported  that  a  commission  had  been  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  meet  the  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  reaching  an  agreement  which  would 
settle  all  such  matters  in  a  manner  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
nation.  After  some  delay  in  negotiations  an  agreement  was  reached 
with  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  on  January  14,  1899,  whereby  it  was  proposed  to  allot  all  of 
the  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  mineral  as  well  as  other  lands  with- 
out restricting  the  allottee^s  right  of  property  therein.  This  agree- 
ment was  duly  submitted  to  Congress,  but  it  was  not  ratified  before 
the  4th  of  March,  1899,  which  fact,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
nullified  the  same. 

Later  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  submitted  another 
agreement  with  the  Creek  Nation,  which  was  entered  into  on  February 
1, 1899,  and  which  made  similar  provision  for  the  title  of  allottees  in 
the  lands  to  be  allotted.  Said  agreement  was  also  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  its  consideration,  but  was  not  ratified. 

Taking  these  two  agreements  as  an  expression  of  the  wish  of  the 
Indians  concerning  the  leasing  of  the  lands  of  those  nations  for  mineral 
purposes,  the  Department,  May  22,  1899,  informed  Inspector  Wright 
that  it  would  not  make  any  leases  under  section  13  in  the  Cherokee 
and  Creek  nations  except  where  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  persons  who  under  the  customs  and  laws  of  the 
nations  theretofore  in  force  have  made  valuable  improvements  on  lands 
in  said  nations  and  operated  mines  there. 

The  only  mineral  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations  which  has 
apparently  attracted  extensive  notice  is  oil,  and  in  these  nations  sev- 
eral persons  have  made  more  or  less  improvements  to  the  extent  of 
some  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  weUs.  These  various  companies,  the 
Cherokee  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  the  Cudahy  Oil  Company,  and  the 
Benjamin  Pennington  Company,  made  application  for  the  leasing  of  a 
large  number  of  tracts  of  640  acres,  aggregating  altogether  about 
180,000  acres  of  land;  but  some  of  those  tracts  had  not  been  improved 
by  the  companies,  and  the  Department  decided  that  it  would  not  per- 
mit the  wholesale  leasing  of  the  land  in  the  manner  attempted,  but 
would  restrict  each  company  to  a  tract  improved  by  it,  and  would 
grant  leases  for  such  tracts  only. 

Notwithstanding  this  decision,  on  May  22, 1899,  the  companies  again 
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submitted  application  for  a  lease,  and  urgeutly  insisted  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  approve  it.  This  second  application  covered  the  same 
tracts  that  were  covered  by  the  rejected  application.  It  was  trans- 
mitted to  this  oflSce  by  Inspector  Wright  June  22,  and  by  the  office 
submitted  to  the  Department  in  a  report  dated  July  8, 1899. 

One  ground  on  which  the  companies  insisted  on  the  making  of  this 
new  lease  was  that  their  officers  could  not  in  the  time  allowed,  which 
was  thirty  days,  identify  and  properly  describe  the  tracts  that. had 
actually  been  improved  by  them  respectively.  This  office  recommended 
that  the  application  be  rejected,  and  that  Inspector  Wright  be  directed 
to  advise  the  applicants  that  it  would  be  useless  for  them  hereafter  to 
submit  any  applications  for  a  lease  in  the  Cherokee  or  Greek  nations 
which  should  not  be  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  as  amended  in 
the  Department's  letter  of  May  22,  and  this  recommendation  of  the  office 
was  approved  by  the  Department  in  a  letter  of  July  15, 1899,  addressed 
to  Inspector  Wright. 

Ko  other  leases  have  been  considered  except  the  application  of  the 
Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  Company  for  a  license  to  mine 
gravel  at  a  point  near  Fort  Gibson,  on  Grand  River,  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  Several  applications  had  been  made  by  different  parties  under 
the  regulations  of  November  7, 1898,  and  the  railroad  company  having 
been  tardy  in  making  its  application  for  a  lease,  was  defeated  on 
account  of  the  prior  rights  of  other  parties,  and  consequently  an  effort 
was  made  on  its  part  to  evade  the  law  and  regulations  by  this  irregular 
method  of  a  license.  In  reporting  August  23, 1899,  on  the  application 
of  the  company  for  its  license,  the  office  suggested  to  the  Department 
that  the  Attorney-General  in  an  opinion  dated  July  21, 1885  (18  Opin- 
ions, 235),  referring  specifically  to  Cherokee  lands,  had  held  that  neither 
the  President  nor  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  authority  to  make 
a  lease  of  Indian  lands  for  grazing  purposes,  and  that  section  2116  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  applies  with  full  force  and  effect  to  the  lands  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  Therefore,  Congress  having  since  given  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  authority  to  make  leases  only  as  prescribed  in 
section  13  of  the  Curtis  Act,  the  granting  of  a  license  to  mine  gravel, 
as  applied  for  by  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  Company, 
would  be  in  excess  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary,  no  such  license 
being  warranted  by  section  13.  Moreover,  to  grant  such  a  license  would 
be  an  encroachment  upon  the  right-s  of  those  partie^s  who  made  appli- 
cations prior  to  the  application  made  by  the  railway  company,  and 
who  complied  fully  with  the  law  and  regulations  authorizing  the  leas- 
ing of  lands  in  the  Cherokee  country. 

COLLECTION  OF  EKVBNtTES. 

As  before  stated,  the  agent  for  the  Union  Agency  under  date  of  July 
23, 1898,  was  given  preliminary  instructions  for  his  guidance  in  the  col- 
lection of  revenues,  royalties,  etc.,  arising  under  the  contracts,  leases, 
and  laws  in  existence  in  the  several  nations  as  provided  for  in  the 
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GnrtiB  Act.  On  Jaly  28  he  was  instructed  that  these  provisional  rega- 
lations  were  intended  by  the  Department  to  govern  also  in  import 
taxes,  per  capita  assessments,  or  other  charges  upon  cattle  imposed 
by  the  laws  of  the  respective  tribes  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
contained  in  Department  letter  of  July  26,  1898.  These  provisional 
instructions  were  enforced  as  to  all  of  the  nations  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory except  the  Seminole  Nation,  the  agreement  with  that  nation  having 
been  ratified  by  Congress  without  amendment  and  become  a  law  on 
July  1, 1898. 

After  the  ratification  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  of  the 
agreement  of  April  23, 1897,  as  amended  by  Congress,  these  instruc- 
tions no  longer  applied  to  those  nations,  but  pending  its  ratification  it 
appears  that  the  agent  had  collected  some  small  amounts  as  taxes  on 
circuses,  theaters,  licensed  traders,  timber,  and  for  permits,  which, 
together  with  the  amounts  collected  for  royalty  on  asphalt  and  coal, 
had  been  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  nations,  respec- 
tively, in  proportion  to  their  rights  under  the  law.  After  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreement  by  the  Indians,  the  agent's  authority  to  collect 
the  miscellaneous  revenues  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  Department  held  that  with  the  exception  of 
revenues  on  coal  and  asphalt,  dedicated  by  the  agreement  for  use  fer 
school  purposes,  the  proper  officers  of  the  nations  were  the  only  authori- 
ties having  a  right  to  make  these  collections. 

By  regulations  prescribed  November  4, 1898,  in  force  in  the  Chero- 
kee and  Creek  nations,  instructions  were  provided  in  paragraphs  12  to 
15,  inclusive,  for  the  guidance  of  the  agent  in  collecting  all  revenues 
arising  under  the  laws  of  those  nations,  as  well  as  royalties  under  leases 
for  mining  purposes  entered  into  under  section  13  of  the  Curtis  Act. 
Paragraphs  16  to  18,  inclusive,  direct  the  agent  as  to  making  disburse- 
ments in  the  pajing  of  salaries  of  officers  of  the  two  tribes,  etc.,  as 
provided  in  the  act.  These  regulations  were  printed  in  the  appendix 
to  the  annual  report  for  last  year,  page  537. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  make  a  statement  of  the 
amounts  of  the  various  kinds  of  revenues  collected  by  the  agent,  but 
to  discuss  briefly  the  questions  that  have  arisen  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  taxes  imposed  under  the  various  laws.  At  first  there  was  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  some  parties  liable  to  certain  taxes  to  contest 
the  right  of  the  agent  to  collect  them  under  the  belief  that  all  laws 
of  the  various  nations  were  repealed  by  the  Curtis  Act,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  laws  imposing  taxes  such  as  permit,  licensed  trader, 
cattle,  and  other  taxes  were  no  longer  in  force.  This  question,  how- 
ever, was  careftilly  considered  by  the  Department,  and  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  no  laws  of  the  nations  were  repealed  except  those 
that  were  in  direct  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Curtis  act,  such 
as  the  laws  creating  the  judicial  offices  and  providing  for  the  salary  of 
the  officers. 
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Cattle. — This  position  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  the  nations  by 
the  Onrtis  Act  was  more  strongly  urged  by  parties  who  desired  to  intro- 
duce cattle  into  the  Indian  Territory  contrary  to  the  quarantine  laws 
of  the  nations  and  without  the  payment  of  the  tax  provided  by  those 
laws.  Much  correspondence  was  had  as  to  the  power  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  enforce  the  quarantine  laws  of  the  nations,  especially  the  law  of 
the  Greek  Nation  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  cattle  therein  during 
certain  times  of  the  year.  This  contention  was  based  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  intended  by  Congress  to  repeal  the  laws  of  the  several 
nations  when  by  section  26  of  the  Ourtis  Act  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  were  prohibited  from  enforcing  any  of  the  laws  of  the  various 
tribes  or  nations,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  after  the  passage  of  the 
act.  The  office  took  the  position  that  in  prohibiting  the  courts  from 
enforcing  the  laws  of  the  nations  Congress  did  not  necessarily  repeal 
any  of  those  laws  which  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  Curtis  Act 
and  could  stand  and  be  executed  without  interfering  with  its  opera- 
tions; and,  fmrthermore,  that  even  if  the  effect  of  the  Curtis  Act  were 
to  repeal  the  quarantine  laws  of  these  nations,  section  2117  of  the 
Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  would  operate  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  cattle  illegally  into  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  could  be  appealed  to  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
penalty  provided  in  that  section. 

This  question  was  further  complicated  by  the  position  taken  by 
parties  interested  in  introducing  cattle  into  the  Creek  Nation,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Curtis  Act,  having  given  to  each  citizen  in  the  nation  the 
right  to  use  or  to  receive  rent  from  his  proportionate  share  of  the  lands 
of  his  nation,  suspended  the  operations  of  the  Creek  quarantine  laws  to 
the  extent  of  permitting  the  introduction  of  cattle  to  be  held  on  tracts 
occupied  by  individuals  of  the  nation  without  liability  to  paying  the 
permit  tax  imposed  in  tribal  permit  laws.  It  was  held  that  if  any  other 
view  were  taken  of  the  situation,  the  provisions  of  the  Curtis  Act  which 
authorized  the  individual  to  lease  his  proportionate  share  and  the  share 
of  his  wife  and  children  would  be  nullified  by  a  tax  being  charged  on 
the  cattle  introduced,  or  at  least  the  rental  value  of  such  proportionate 
shares  would  be  materially  and  unfavorably  affected. 

The  office  did  not  take  this  view  of  the  question,  but  held  that  the 
quarantine  laws  of  the  Creek  Nation  were  valid  and  that  the  tax 
imposed  therein  for  the  introduction  of  cattle  should  be  collected. 
Any  other  view  would  permit  the  indiscriminate  introduction  of  cattle 
into  the  Creek  Nation  on  the  theory  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  Creek 
public  domain  was  in  the  possession  of  the  various  members  of  the 
tribe,  and  consequently  the  whole  nation  would  be  liable  to  be  grazed 
by  foreign  cattle  without  the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  the  laws 
of  the  nation. 

In  a  letter  of  May  18, 1899,  addressed  to  the  inspector  for  the  Indian 
Territory,  the  Department  held  that  the  collection  of  the  tax  imposed 
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iy  the  laws  of  the  Creek  Nation  interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
yidnid  citizen  to  receive  rent  for  his  proi>ortionate  share,  and  that 
cattle  introduced  into  the  Greek  Nation  to  be  confined  to  pastures 
coini>08ed  of  individual  tracts,  allotted  or  selected,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Department  October  7, 1898,  were  exempt  from  the 
penalties  imposed  in  section  2117.  The  language  of  the  Department  is 
as  follows : 

The  evident  parpone  of  the  qnarantine  law  of  the  Creek  Nation  was  to  prevent 
iignry  to  the  native  cattle  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  Texas  cattle  that  might  be 
shipped  into  the  nation  within  the  time  prohibited  by  said  tribal  statute.  Since 
you  report  that  there  is  no  danger  of  such  contamination,  especially  if  the  foreign 
cattle  be  confined  in  the  pastures  which  may  be  leased  fVom  the  individual  citizens 
under  said  rules  and  regulations  of  October  7,  1898,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  Texas  cattle  should  not  be  aUowed  to  come  into  said  nation,  in  order 
that  the  individual  citizens  may  derive  revenue  firom  the  leasing  of  their  proportion- 
ate shares,  which  they  are  expressly  authorized  to  do  under  the  proviso  in  section 
16  of  said  act  of  June  28,  1898. 

Besides,  the  manifest  object  of  said  proviso  in  section  16  of  said  act  was  to  enable 
the  individual  citizen  to  derive  revenue  from  the  use  or  leasing  of  lands  of  which 
he  might  be  in  possession  which  did  not  exceed  his  proportionate  share  and  that  to 
which  his  wife  and  minor  children  are  entitled,  prior  to  the  time  when  his  final 
allotment  of  said  lands  should  be  made  to  him,  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  enabling 
the  individual  citizen  to  get  the  benefit  to  which  he  was  entitled  under  said  sections 
16  and  23  of  said  act  that  said  regulations  of  October  7,  1898,  were  prescribed. 

The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  has  forwarded  some  thirty-two  leases 
for  lands  executed  under  the  provisions  of  said  regulations  of  October  7, 1898,  which 
they  have  recommended  for  approval.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Department 
that  the  rental  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  lessors  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount  and 
all  that  the  lessees  can  well  afford  to  pay.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  parties  have 
entered,  or  shall  hereafter  enter,  into  leases  with  individual  Indians  under  said 
rules  and  regulations  of  October  7,  1898,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  the  tax  of  $2  required 
by  said  section  334  of  the  Creek  laws  wil]  not  be  required  to  be  paid  in  addition  to 
the  amount  stipulated  for  in  the  several  leases  which  may  be  approved  by  the 
Department,  and  to  that  extent  said  regulations  of  July  21  and  July  26, 1898,  are 
hereby  moditied;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  parties  entering  into  said 
leases  must  show  good  faith  in  their  every  act,  and  where  cattle  are  brought  into 
the  Creek  Nation  and  are  not  confined  to  the  pastures  for  which  the  owners  of  such 
cattle  have  entered  into  leases  with  individual  Indians  under  said  rules  and  regula- 
tions section  2117  of  the  Revised  Statutes  will  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  to  this  end 
you  are  enjoined  to  exercise  special  diligence  in  order  that  no  person  or  corporation 
shall  attempt  or  be  able  to  evade  the  rulings  of  the  Department  by  turning  their 
cattle  loose  on  the  public  domain  of  said  nation  or  by  any  action  in  violation  of  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  of  the  Department  as  above  set  forth. 

Hay. — The  laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  provide  a  tax  in  the  form  of 
a  royalty  on  all  hay  shipped  out  of  the  nation.  By  a  telegram  dated 
July  20,  1899,  Inspector  Wright  asked: 

Is  all  hay  shipped  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  considered  subject  to  tax,  or  is  that 
cut  on  pro  rata  shares  exempt?  If  so,  would  I  be  authorized  to  seize  all  hay  deliv- 
ered at  railroad  for  shipment  until  shown  by  evidence  such  was  cut  from  land 
exemptf  If  burden  rests  upon  us  to  show  it  is  not  so  cut,  would  be  impracticable 
to  enforce  tribal  law.  Large  quantities  are  being  shipped.  What  action  should  I 
take  in  matter? 
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This  telegram  was  submitted  to  the  Department  Jaly  21, 1899,  with 
the  following  explanation  of  the  inspector's  telegram  and  statement  of 
the  views  of  this  office: 

The  law  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  provides  for  a  tax  on  hay  shipped 
out  of  the  nation.  The  question  submitted  by  Inspector  Wright  arises 
on  account  of  the  provision  in  section  16  of  the  Curtis  Act  granting  to 
an  individual  the  right  to  use  and  receive  rent  from  such  amount  of 
agricultural  or  grazing  lands  as  would  be  his  just  and  reasonable  share 
of  the  lands  of  the  nation,  and  that  to  which  his  wife  and  minor  children 
are  entitled. 

As  the  office  views  the  matter,  the  revenue  law  of  the  nation  relating 
to  the  tax  on  hay  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  use  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  nation  of  their  just  and  reasonable  share  of  the  lands  as 
provided  in  section  16  of  the  act.  It  is  an  export  tax  imposed  by  the 
nation  to  meet  the  necessities  of  its  government  and  seems  to  the  office 
to  be  a  valid  tax  and  would  apply  to  all  hay  alike,  whether  taken  from 
lands  in  occupancy  of  citizens  and  claimed  as  their  pro  rata  share  or 
otherwise.  The  tax  only  applies  to  hay  shipped  out  of  the  nation  and 
it  would  seem  immaterial  whether  such  hay  was  cut  from  the  public 
domain  or  taken  from  inclosed  tracts  claimed  by  citizens  as  their  pro 
rata  share. 

The  matter  is  submitted,  however,  to  the  Department  for  instruction 
as  to  what  reply  shall  be  made  Inspector  Wright  on  the  subject. 

The  Department,  July  22, 1899,  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  this  office 
that  the  tax  imposed  by  the  nation  as  an  export  tax  was  a  valid  one 
and  applies  to  all  hay  alike,  and  directed  that  Inspector  Wright  be 
instructed  accordingly.  Therefore  he  was  telegraphed  on  July  24, 1899, 
that  all  hay  was  liable  to  tax,  and  was  written  on  the  25th  to  the  same 
effect. 

While  the  Department  is  not  responsible,  through  its  agents  or  other- 
wise, for  the  collection  of  taxes  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations, 
except  the  royalty  on  coal  and  asphaltum,  further  than  to  sustain  the 
officers  of  those  nations  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  their  duties  and  in 
collecting  the  lawful  taxes  imposed  by  the  laws  of  those  nations,  still  it 
has  been  necessary  for  the  Department  to  consider  and  determine  the 
legality  of  the  taxes  sought  to  be  collected  by  officers  of  these  nations, 
which  has  been  contested  by  various  parties. 

Closely  associated  with  the  Cherokee  hay  case  was  the  controversy 
which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  office  in  a  letter  of  July  1, 
1899,  from  Hon.  Green  McCurtain,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  who  reported  that  Inspector  Wright  had  held  that  the  last 
clause  of  section  16  of  the  Curtis  Act,  which  gives  the  right  to  citizens 
to  lease  their  pro  rata  shares  of  land  and  those  of  their  wives  and 
minor  children,  would  interfere  with  the  collection  of  royalty  imposed 
under  the  laws  of  the  nation  on  hay  that  might  be  cut  within  that 
nation  on  the  pro  rata  share  of  an  individual.  July  12, 1899,  this  office 
took  the  position  that  the  clause  of  section  16  of  the  Curtis  Act,  to 
which  Inspector  Wright  referred,  does  not  apply  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  of  the  application  of  that 
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dause  to  those  nations  would  be  to  limit  or  restrict  the  govemmeutal 
powers  of  the  nation  beyond  the  modification  thereof  contained  in 
the  agreement,  and  that  consequently  that  clause  would  be  in  conflict 
with  the  agreement  and  be  inefiective  by  the  terms  of  the  act.  The 
agreement  provided  for  the  continuation  of  the  tribal  governments  for 
eight  years  from  March  4, 1898,  with  modifications  of  the  legislative 
and  judicial  powers.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  governments  of  the 
Choctaws  and  Ohickasaws  was  held  by  the  Attorney-General,  in  an 
opinion  dated  July  14,  1884  (18  Opinious,  34),  to  embrace  the  power 
to  regulate  the  occupancy  of  the  public  domain  of  the  nations  by  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Ohoctaw  and  Chickasaw 
agreement  which  modifies  this  power,  the  office  was  of  the  opinion  that 
it  still  exists  and  could  be  exercised  by  the  nation  under  the  clause  of 
their  agreement  which  continues  their  government  for  eight  years. 

Meantime,  Inspector  Wright  submitted  a  report  dated  July  10, 1899, 
presenting  his  views,  which  were  based  upon  Department  regulations 
of  October  7, 1898,  relating  to  the  selection  by  citizens  of  the  various 
nations  of  their  pro  rata  share,  commonly  referred  to  in  correspondence 
as  "preliminary  allotments."  From  this  action  of  the  Department  the 
insi)ector  concluded  that  the  clause  of  section  16  of  the  Curtis  Act 
relating  to  the  proportionate  shares  of  citizens  of  the  various  nations 
applied  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  and  that  to  collect  a 
royalty  on  the  hay  cut  on  tracts  occupied  by  citizens  as  their  pro  rata 
share  would  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  the  individual  under  the  Cur- 
tis act  and  therefore  void.  This  conclusion  was  borne  out  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Department  of  May  18,  1899,  relative  to  the  tax  by  the 
Creeks  on  cattle  introduced  into  their  nation  to  be  held  and  grazed  on 
tracts  claimed  by  individuals  to  be  their  pro  rata  share. 

In  disposing  of  the  questions  presented  in  Governor  McCurtain's 
letter  and  Inspector  Wright's  report,  the  Department,  in  its  letter  of 
August  5, 1899,  to  the  inspector,  stated : 

It  is  apparent  that  the  statns  of  the  governments  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  is  qnite  dififerent  from  that  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations.  In  the  for- 
mer, hy  the  express  provision  of  law,  the  governments  are  cod  tinned  for  a  period  of 
ei^ht  years  from  the  4th  day  of  March,  1893,  while  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations 
it  is  provided  that  the  laws  of  said  nations  shall  not  be  enforced  at  law  or  in  equity 
by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  their  tribal  courts 
are  aboUshed.  The  tribal  courts  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  are  continued 
with  jurisdiction,  except  as  expressly  limited  in  said  agreement,  and  the  power  of 
taxation  does  not  appear  to  be  in  anywise  limited  or  prescribed  except  as  defined  in 
section  14  of  said  act,  concerning  towns  in  said  nation. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  laws  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  can  not  be  enforced 
at  law  or  in  equity  in  the  United  States  courts,  yet  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  under  the  provisions  of  section  16,  to  collect  the  taxes  due  said 
nations  and  pay  the  same  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
tribe  to  which  they  belong.  In  pursuance  of  said  statutory  authority,  rules  and 
regulations  were  prescribed  by  the  Department  for  the  collection  of  said  taxes  on 
July  21  and  July  28, 1898,  and  officers  have  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enforce  said  regulations. 
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It  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  the  Department  has  prescribed  regnlations 
under  sootions  16  and  23  of  said  act  for  the  selection  and  renting  of  prospective 
allotments  by  the  members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  the  power  of 
taxation  is  thereby  taken  away  from  said  nations.  Indeed,  on  January  18, 1899,  the 
Department  recommended  for  approval  an  act  of  the  special  session  of  the  council  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation,  entitled,  ''An  act  to  provide  for  a  more  equitable  permit  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes.''  Said  act  provides  that  each  noncitizen  should  be  required 
to  pay  an  annual  permit  tax  of  $1  for  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  and  an  additional  tax  of  25  cents  for  each  horse,  jack.  Jennet,  mule  or  bovine,  * 
and  5  cents  per  head  for  each  sheep  and  goat,  excepting  therefrom  certain  animals 
specified  therein.  Said  act  received  a  favorable  recommendation  by  you  and  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  it  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  month. 

It  has  been  the  uniform  ruling  of  the  Department  that  the  only  royalties  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  required  to  collect  and  disburse  under  the  agreement 
set  out  in  section  29  of  said  act  are  the  royalties  derived  from  the  leasing  of  mineral 
lands.  The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  are  charged  with  the  collection  of  all  the 
other  taxes,  including  the  permit  taxes  required  from  noncitizens  desiring  to  reside 
or  do  business  in  said  nations. 

Bntiness  Permits. — Another  important  decision  has  been  rendered  by 
the  Department  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  collection  of  taxes^ 
which  relates  to  the  liability  of  lawyers  located  in  the  Greek  Nation 
and  practicing  in  the  coorts  of  the  United  States  within  the  Indian 
Territory,  to  the  tax  of  $26  prescribed  by  Creek  laws.  In  a  report 
dated  July  1,  1899,  the  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory  submitted 
the  question  and  stated  that  the  attorneys  in  the  Creek  Nation,  espe- 
cially those  living  in  Muscogee,  refused  to  pay  the  tax,  basing  their 
refusal  on  a  number  of  grounds,  among  which  were,  first,  that  the 
attorneys  are  not  licensed  traders^  second,  that  sections  406  and  430,  ot 
Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Arkansas,  in  force  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, prescribed  the  exclusive  rule  by  which  lawyers  can  be  deprived 
of  their  rights  to  practice  in  the  United  States  courts  in  the  Indian 
Territory;  third,  that  lawyers  are  officers  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Indian  Territory;  fourth,  that  Muscogee  being  an  incor- 
porated town,  the  lands  are  segregated  ft>om  the  Creek  Nation,  and  the 
laws  of  that  nation  do  not  apply  within  its  corporate  limits;  fifth,  that 
the  Curtis  Act  does  not  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  col- 
lect permit  taxes;  sixth,  that  the  requirements  as  to  licensed  traders 
in  the  Creek  Nation  has  been  repealed  by  act  of  July  30, 1882;  seventh, 
that  while  the  Interior  Department  may  determine  who  are  practicing 
attorneys  and  how  long  they  have  been  practicing  their  profession  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  attorneys  are 
liable  to  the  tax  is  a  judicial  question,  to  be  determined  only  by  the 
court. 

The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Department  in  a  rei>ort  dated  July 
7,  1899,  in  which  the  office  took  the  position,  answering  specifically 
all  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  attorneys  based  their  contention,  that 
said  attorneys  were  liable  to  the  tax,  not  as  licensed  traders,  but  as 
lawyers,  the  law  of  the  Creek  Nation  prescribing  a  tax  of  $25  specifically 
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iiX>on  lawyers  practicing  their  profession  within  that  nation.  In  con- 
dasion  the  office  recommended  that  the  United  States  Indian  agent  be 
instructed  to  collect  the  tax  from  the  lawyers.  July  11,  1899,  the 
Department  concurred  in  these  views,  and  authorized  the  office  to  give 
the  necessary  instructions  to  the  ITnited  States  Indian  agent  and  the 
inspector,  <^  so  that  all  lawyers  refusing  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  the  nation  in  which  they  are  located,  after  having  received  due 
notice  of  such  instructions  as  you  (this  office)  may  give,  and  all  mer- 
chants in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  all  physicians  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  who  refuse,  after  due  notice,  to  pay  the  tribal  tax  mentioned  by 
the  in8i)ector,  may  be  removed."  These  instructions  were  communicated 
to  Inspector  Wright  on  July  15,  1899.  July  21,  he  notified  Messrs. 
Hutchings,  Gibson,  and  others,  the  committee  of  the  bar  association  of 
Muscogee,  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Department,  and  July  24,  he  noti- 
fied all  parties  interested  that  they  would  be  required  to  pay  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  law  in  accordance  with  the  above  decision  of  the 
Department. 

The  members  of  the  bar  of  Muscogee  being  dissatisfied  with  this, 
sought  by  a  bUl  in  equity  to  enjoin  the  inspector  and  the  Indian  agent 
from  the  collection  of  this  tax.  The  bill  recited  all  the  essential  features 
of  the  case  as  above  set  forth,  alleged  the  illegality  of  the  tax,  and 
prayed  relief  by  ii\junction  from  the  necessity  of  paying  the  dame.  By 
a  copy  of  the  process  it  appears  that  this  bill  was  heard  by  the  court 
on  July  29.  Judge  Thomas  dismissed  the  bill,  and  thus  sustained  the 
XK>8ition  of  this  office  and  the  Department  and  established  the  validity 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  the  Creek  Nation. 

As  intimated  above,  merchants  and  physicians  in  the  various  nations 
have  also  endeavored  to  evade  the  pajrment  of  taxes  lawfully  assessed 
against  them,  especially  physicians  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  mer- 
chants in  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  But  the  Department  has  uniformly 
held  the  tax  to  be  valid,  and  given  directions  that  the  parties  must  pay 
the  tax  or  lay  themselves  liable  to  removal  as  intruders  in  the  Indian 
country. 

Warrants. — ^The  question  has  also  arisen  of  whether  or  not  the  agent 
has  authority  to  accept,  in  payment  of  taxes  to  any  of  the  nations, 
warrants  issued  by  such  nations  previously  to  the  passage  of  the  Curtis 
Act.  The  Department  decided  that  the  agent  would  not  be  justified 
in  accepting  warrants  in  payment  of  taxes  to  any  nation,  for  the  reason 
that  the  agent  would  have  to  account  for  all  taxes  collected  by  him  and 
deposit  the  same  in  the  subtreasury  at  St.  Louis,  in  cash,  to  the  credit 
of  the  nation.  This  he  could  not  do,  as  the  Oovernment  could  not 
accept  warrants  as  cash. 

Estrays. — Another  question  was  submitted  by  the  inspector  and  dis- 
cussed in  a  report  of  this  office,  dated  December  1, 1898,  relative  to  the 
matter  of  estrays  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  laws  of  that  nation 
provide  for  the  impounding  of  estrays  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  various 
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judicial  districts  and  the  sale  of  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
etc.  The  abolition  of  all  judicial  officers  carried  with  it  the  extinction 
of  the  office  of  sheriff  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
law  made  it  impossible  for  the  inspector  to  deal  with  this  class  of  rev- 
enue-yielding matters  in  accordance  with  the  statute.  The  Depart- 
ment, however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  common-law  rule  should  be 
observed,  and  the  inspector  was  instructed  accordingly. 

The  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  agent  to  collect  royalties  accruing 
to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  on  account  of  coal  and  asphalt 
prior  to  the  fiate  of  the  Curtis  Act,  has  also  been  considered.  In  its 
report  of  Mai-ch  14, 1899,  the  office  took  the  position  that  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  agreement  related  back  to  the  date  of  its  ratification, 
April  23, 1897,  and  that  therefore  royalties  accruing  subsequently  and 
outstanding,  were  to  be  collected  by  the  Indian  agent  and  not  by  the 
authorities  of  the  tribe.  In  this  the  Department  concurred  and  in  its 
letter  of  March  17, 1899,  addressed  to  the  inspector  for  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, instructed  him  accordingly. 

THE  DAWES  COMMISSION. 

From  the  preparation  of  the  original  instructions  in  this  office  on 
November  28, 1893,  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Curtis  Act,  the  Dawes 
Commission  correspondence  had  been  addressed  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  the  work  of  the  commission  has  not  been  conducted  under 
any  supervision  of  this  office,  nor  has  the  office  been  called  on,  except 
when  agreements  were  submitted,  to  consider  or  report  upon  matters 
that  have  been  presented  by  the  commission  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Department.  Several  acts  have  been  passed  since  the  original  act  of 
March  3, 1893,  extending  and  modifying  the  jurisdiction  and  authority 
of.  the  commission.  The  personnel  of  the  commission  has  also  twice 
been  changed  by  law.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Curtis  Act,  however, 
the  Department  has  instructed  all  of  its  officials  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, including  the  Dawes  Commission,  to  address  its  correspondence 
through  this  office.  Consequently  the  office  is  this  year  better  informed 
as  to  the  work  of  the  commission  than  it  has  been  heretofore. 

Citizenflhip. — The  most  important  modification  or  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the  commission  was  the  jurisdiction  given  it  by  the  act  of 
June  10,  1896,  over  citizenship  matters  in  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
By  this  act  the  commission  was  authorized  to  investigate  all  applica- 
tions submitted  to  it  of  persons  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  membership 
in  law  and  fact  in  any  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Three  months  were 
given  for  the  filing  of  applications,  and  the  commission  was  given  ninety 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  application  to  render  its  decision  thereon. 
So  far  as  this  office  is  informed,  the  commission  has  not  been  given  any 
instructions  whatever  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  new  authority  given  to 
it  under  the  various  acts  that  have  been  passed,  but  the  commission 
has  proceeded  without  instructions,  construing  the  law  for  itself. 
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The  result  of  the  investigatiou  made  by  the  commission  into  citizen- 
ship matters  was  the  rejection  of  the  applications  of  a  large  number 
of  i>er8ons,  some  of  whom  appealed  to  the  courts  in  accordance  with 
law;  others  sought  admission  to  membership  through  the  tribal  author- 
ities of  the  tribe  to  which  they  claimed  rights  by  blood.  A  letter  was 
received  in  this  ofi&ce  from  a  person  who  claimed  rights  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  but  had  been  rejected  by  the  Dawes  Commission,  asking 
whether  his  enroUment  by  a  commission  that  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Ohoctaw  Nation  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  citizenship  matters, 
would  entitle  him  to  such  citizenship.  This  letter  was  referred  to  the 
Dawes  Commission  for  advice  as  to  its  understanding  of  the  case. 
The  commission  replied  that  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  act  of 
1886  on  the  commission  was  exclusive  of  all  jurisdiction  in  the  tribe, 
and  that  the  act  giving  the  Dawes  Commission  jurisdiction  operated 
to  repeal  or  destroy  whatever  jurisdiction  the  tribes  may  have  had  pre- 
viously to  the  act. 

The  understanding  of  this  office,  however,  as  to  the  intent  of  the  act 
of  1896  was  radically  different  from  the  interpretation  given  it  by  the 
commission.  The  office,  remembering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees  (117  U.  S.,  288),  understood  that 
the  effect  of  this  decision  was  to  hold  that  the  power  to  admit  a  person 
to  citizenship  into  one  of  the  nations  existed  exclusively  in  the  Indian 
national  government.  If  this  is  correct,  then  Congress  could  not  grant 
a  jurisdiction  to  a  commission  of  the  United  States  which  would  exclude 
Indian  nations  from  exercising  the  power  of  admitting  persons  to 
citizenship  which,  like  the  power  of  naturalization,  is  inherent  in  all 
governments. 

Therefore  the  interpretation  given  the  law  of  1896  by  this  office  was 
that  the  Dawes  Commission  was  given  a  jurisdiction  to  examine  into 
citizenship  claims  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  determine  whether  a 
person  making  application  was  in  fact  and  law  a  citizen  of  the  nation; 
that  the  commission  had  no  power  to  admit  a  person  of  Indian  blood 
to  citizenship  in  a  tribe  merely  because  he  was  descended  from  a  person 
previously  a  member  of  that  tribe;  but  that  before  enrolling  such  appli- 
cant something  more  than  the  fact  that  he  was  of  the  blood  of  the  tribe 
to  which  he  claimed  a  right  to  membership  was  necessary  to  be  estab- 
lished, namely,  that  he  was  in  fact  and  law  an  actual  member  of  that 
tribe. 

The  office  further  understood  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribal 
authorities  to  admit  to  citizenship  persons  found  by  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission not  to  be  members  of  the  tribe  remained  unimpaired  by  the  act 
of  1896. 

This  view  of  the  office  was  so  at  variance  with  the  views  of  the  com- 
mission, that  November  29, 1898,  the  whole  question  was  submitted  to 
the  Department  for  a  ruling,  so  that  the  commission  and  the  Indian 
Office  would  not  be  at  cross  purposes  in  its  correspondence  on  the 
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subject.  The  Department  referred  the  matter  to  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  who,  March  17, 1899,  rendered  an  opinion,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Department,  concurring  in  the  commission's  views  of  the  law. 
A  copy  of  this  opinion  was  forwarded  to  the  commission  for  its  gaidance. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  making  enrollments  the  Oartis  Act  is  more 
in  detail.  Among  other  things  it  requires  that  the  enrollments  made 
by  the  commission  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  when  so  approved  they  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  the  rights  of 
parties.  In  view  of  this  provision  the  office  suggested  to  the  Depart- 
ment the  exx>ediency  of  instructing  the  Dawes  Oommisslon  to  preserve, 
for  review  by  the  Department,  the  record  in  all  cases  where  the  right 
to  enrollment  of  any  person  is  denied  by  the  commission  or  is  con- 
tested by  the  nation  or  by  the  applicant,  so  that  when  the  Department 
comes  to  consider  the  enrollments  it  will  be  enabled  to  pass  intelli- 
gently upon  the  work  of  the  commission,  and  to  decide  whether  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  commission  in  any  particular  case  are  cor- 
rect and  just  under  the  law  and  fact.  This  was  done  by  Department 
letter  to  the  commission  dated  August  8, 1899.  The  commission  replied 
indicating  that  it  understands  that  its  jurisdiction  is  exclusive  and  final 
in  the  matter  of  enrollments,  and  the  Secretary  is  merely  to  i)erform 
the  perfunctory  act  of  approving.  This  view,  however,  the  Department 
has  overruled,  and  the  commission  was  definitely  instructed  by  letter 
dated  July  25, 1899,  approved  by  the  Secretary  on.  August  8, 1899,  to 
preserve  a  sufficient  record  of  each  applicant  for  enrollment  rejected  by 
the  commission  for  the  information  and  use  of  the  Department  in  its 
review  of  the  enrollment. 

The  rolls  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  and  the  Seminole  nations  are 
about  completed,  but  have  not  yet  been  submitted. 

Mississippi  Choctaw  roll — The  Mississippi  Choc  taws  have  been  identi- 
fied by  the  commission  under  a  clause  in  the  act.  This  roll,  comprising 
nearly  2,000  names,  the  commission  submitted  with  a  report  dated 
March  10, 1899.  The  rolls  were  not  accompanied  by  any  evidence  of 
the  rights  of  the  parties,  and  when  they  were  received  in  this  office 
with  the  letter  of  the  Department  dated  June  6,  for  consideration  and 
report,  the  office  replied  June  13,  inviting  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  language  used  in  the  act  under  which  the  commission  was 
required  to  identify  these  Choctaws,  and  suggested  that  by  this  lan- 
guage the  commission  was  given  a  special  jurisdiction  over  this  par- 
ticular question,  and  the  Department  would  seem  to  have  no  authority 
to  supervise  the  action  of  the  commission  in  this  regard.  The  Depart- 
ment, however,  by  a  letter  of  August  10, 1899,  decided  that  under  its 
jurisdiction  to  approve  the  rolls  of  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
the  Department  had  authority  to  investigate  into  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission in  identifying  the  Mississippi  Choctaws,  but  that  this  authority 
would  not  be  exercised  until  the  rolls  of  Choctaw  citizenship  came 
before  the  Department  for  approval,  when,  should  any  of  these  Missis- 
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sippi  Ohoctaws  be  entered  thereon,  the  Department  would  review  the 
action  of  the  commission  and  determine  whether  or  not  the  identifica- 
tion as  Mississippi  Ohoctaws  of  the  persons  thus  enrolled  had  been  in 
accordance  with  law  and  fact  in  each  particular  case. 

As  to  the  right  of  these  Mississippi  Ohoctaws  to  enrollment  in  the 
Ohoctaw  Nation,  the  Department,  in  a  letter  of  August  26,  concurred 
in  the  views  expressed  by  this  office  in  its  report  of  August  22, 1899,  and 
held  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  such  enrollment  on  theii*  removal 
and  permanent  settlement  in  the  Ohoctaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory. 
This  was  based  on  the  action  taken  by  Oongress  and  the  Dawes  Oom- 
mission  previous  to  the  Ourtis  Act.  Oongress  had  directed  the  com- 
mission to  investigate  and  report  to  Oongress  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Mississippi  Ohoctaws,  who  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory  and  take  up 
their  residence  in  the  Ohoctaw  Nation,  to  enrollment  as  citizens  of  that 
nation  under  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830.  In  reporting 
pursuant  to  this  direction  the  commission  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Mississippi  Ohoctaws  who  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  would 
be  entitled  to  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  nation  and  to  participation 
in  the  benefit  of  the  common  property  of  the  nation,  except  they  would 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  part  of  the  annuities.  Oongress  had  this 
report  before  it  when  it  adopted  the  provision  in  the  Ourtis  Act  requir- 
ing the  commission  to  identify  these  Mississippi  Ohoctaws,  and  the 
Ourtis  Act,  therefore,  was  taken  as  the  approval  by  Oongress  of  the 
opinion  of  the  commission  as  to  the  rights  of  these  Indians. 

Lands  for  Seminoles. — In  the  agreement  with  the  Seminole  Indians 
ratified  by  act  of  July  1,  1898,  it  was  provided,  among  other  things, 
that  the  IJnited  States  would  secure  from  the  Oreek  Nation  the  cession 
of  such  quantity  of  land  adjoining  the  Seminole  lands  on  the  east  as, 
when  added  to  their  present  reservation,  will  give  to  each  Seminole  an 
adequate  allotment.  October  3, 1898,  the  office  submitted  a  draft  of 
instructions  to  the  Dawes  Oommission  directing  it  to  endeavor  to  secure 
from  the  Oreek  Nation  a  cession  of  the  lands  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
These  instructions  were  approved  by  the  Department  and  transmitted  to 
the  commission.  The  commission  has  reported  that  its  communication  to 
the  Oreek  authorities  on  the  subject  was  not  responded  to  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Oreek  Nation  and  the  commission  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  from  the  Oreek  Nation  any  cession 
of  lands  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

Allotments. — By  the  Ourtis  Act  provision  is  made  for  a  per  capita 
allotment  of  the  lands  of  the  nations  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  by 
the  Ohoctaw  and  Ohickasaw  agreement  provision  is  made  for  the 
appraisement  of  the  lands  of  those  nations  and  the  allotment  thereof, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  land,  to  the  citizens  of  the  nation,  giving 
to  freedmen  40  acres  of  the  average  land.  The  plan  of  allotment  out- 
lined in  the  agreement  is  designed  to  divide  the  assets  of  the  tribes 
among  the  citizens,  the  lands  being  treated  as  assets,  their  value  to  be 
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ascertained  and  the  allotment  to  be  made  of  the  land  according  to  its 
valae,  so  that  each  member  of  the  tribe  will  have  an  eqnal  proportion, 
so  far  as  value  of  the  property  of  the  tribe  is  concerned. 

The  title  to  be  given  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  is  a 
restricted  fee,  the  restriction  being  in  the  form  of  a  regulation  against 
alienation.  The  title  to  be  given  under  the  act  is  a  mere  certificate  of 
the  right  to  use  and  occupy  the  tract  allotted,  and  this  use  and  occu- 
pancy is  only  of  the  surface,  the  minerals,  as  has  been  shown  herein, 
being  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe. 

In  the  Creek  Nation  large  tracts  had  been  leased  to  cattlemen  and 
were  held  in  pasture,  and  the  act  annulled  these  leases. 

In  order  to  enable  the  individual  citizen  to  have  definitely  set  apart 
to  him  not  exceeding  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  tribal  lands,  the  Depart- 
ment, on  October  7, 1898,  prescribed  some  regulations  under  which  the 
Dawes  Commission  has  proceeded  to  make  what  they  have  termed  pre- 
liminary allotments — that  is,  offices  have  been  and  will  be  opened  in 
the  various  nations  where  the  citizens  may  go  and  register  their  selec- 
tions of  land,  declaring  their  intention  to  take  the  same  in  allotment 
when  allotments  shall  be  made.  The  regulations  restrict  the  Creeks  to 
160  acres,  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  to  160  acres,  and  the  Ohero- 
kees  to  80  acres.  After  having  filed  with  the  Dawes  Commission  their 
intention  to  take  particular  tracts  in  allotment,  the  allottees  are  per- 
mitted, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  lease  for 
one  year  for  grazing  or  agricultural  purposes  the  tracts  selected  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Under  this  plan  some  348  leases  for 
grazing  purposes  have  been  made  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  commission,  under  direction  of  the  Department,  has  appointed  a 
large  number  of  appraisers  and  is  now  engaged  in  appraising  the  lands 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  and  of  the  Seminole  Nation, 
with  a  view  to  permanent  allotments  within  those  nations  under  their 
several  agreements.  The  work,  so  far  as  this  office  has  been  informed,  is 
proceeding  as  rapidly,  apparently,  as  is  consistent  with  its  importance. 

In  the  Chickasaw  Nation  it  seems  that  many  large  tracts  are  held 
under  the  control  of  few  individuals,  and  one  man  is  said  to  hold  and 
cultivate,  in  Pauls  Valley,  about  10,000  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the 
nation.  The  Curtis  Act  prohibits  citizens  of  the  several  nations  from 
occupying  more  than  their  pro  rata  shares  and  the  shares  of  their  wives 
and  minor  children,  and  provides  for  the  prosecution  of  all  who  hold 
more  than  their  rightful  share  of  lands.  The  Department,  in  a  commu- 
nication of  July  27,  1899,  to  the  commission,  held  that  while  the 
Department  of  Justice,  through  its  officers  in  the  field,  was  required 
by  the  law  to  bring  the  actions  necessary  to  punish  parties  holding 
more  than  their  pro  rata  share,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  commission 
and  of  all  of  the  employees  of  the  Interior  Department  in  the  Indian 
Territory  to  assist  the  United  States  attorneys  in  every  way  possible 
in  carrying  out  the  statute.  ^         i 
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It  has  been  held  by  some  that  the  provisioDS  of  the  Curtis  act,  restrict- 
ing the  occapancy  of  land,  do  not  apply  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations^  because  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  governmental  powers  of  the 
nations,  continued  in  force  with  modification  for  the  period  of  eight 
years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1898.  As  to  this,  it  would  seem  that  the 
question  is  really  a  judicial  one  and  can  be  very  easily  determined  by 
the  courts  on  proceedings  being  instituted  under  the  act  against  per- 
sons in  these  nations  for  the  violation  of  that  provision. 

TOWN  SITES. 

WhUe  the  office  regards  all  of  the  matters  that  are  to  be  performed 
under  the  Curtis  Act  as  of  importance,  the  town-site  provisions  of  the 
law  and  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  agreement  present  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  duties  to  be  performed  by  this  Department 
under  the  act.  This  is  esx>ecially  so  on  account  of  the  opportunities  in 
the  execution  of  this  law  for  land  grabbing  in  the  way  of  claims 
to  lots,  etc.  The  importance  of  this  matter  of  laying  out,  survey- 
ing, appraising,  and  selling  the,  lots  of  the  towns  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  i)eople  in  the  Indian  Territory  very  soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  Curtis  Act  took  a  feverish  interest  in  town-site  affairs 
and  seemed  to  regard  the  town-site  provisions  in  the  act  and  agree- 
ment as  far  overshadowing  all  others.  It  became  apparent  from  the 
correspondence  in  July,  1898,  that  a  great  many  people  were  jumping 
lots  in  towns  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  hurriedly  making  improve- 
ments with  a  view  to  purchasing  the  lots  at  one-half  the  appraised 
value.  On  the  matter  being  presented  to  the  Department  by  the 
Dawes  Commission,  the  Department  directed  that  the  agent  for  the 
Union  Agency  be  instructed  "to advise  all  parties  seeking  information 
on  that  point  that  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  secure  title  to  the  town  lots 
under  the  Curtis  Act  and  the  agreement  who  does  not  show  good  faith 
in  his  every  act;  that  jumping  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Department, 
and  that  when  the  town  lots  are  disposed  of  under  said  act  all  persons 
who  have  not  acted  in  good  faith  will  not  be  permitted  to  secure  title 
to  said  lots." 

No  action  could  be  taken  by  the  Department,  however,  with  a  view 
to  laying  out  towns  in  the  Indian  Territory  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Curtis  Act  on  account  of  the  lack  of  appropriations  available 
to  pay  the  expense.  Congress,  however,  in  the  act  of  March  3, 1899, 
made  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  pay  the  expense  of  town-site  com- 
missions. Ten  thousand  dollars  had  also  been  appropriated  in  Decem- 
ber on  a  request  submitted  by  the  Department,  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Curtis  Act  and  before  the  adjournment  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  for  an  appropriation  to  carry  out 
the  town-site  and  other  provisions  of  the  act.  There  were,  therefore, 
$30,000  available  for  town-site  purposes  only,  and  $10,000  available  for 
all  purposes,  town  site  included. 
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In  March,  the  Presideut  appointed  Dr.  John  A.  Sterrett,  of  Troy, 
Ohio,  to  be  a  town-site  commissioner  for  the  Ghoctaws,  and  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  appointed  Mr.  Batler  S.  Smiser,  of 
Atoka,  Choctaw  Nation,  to  be  the  other  member  of  the  Choctaw  town- 
site  commission.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Johnson,  of 
Troy,  Kans.,  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Chickasaw  town-site  commission  and  Mr.  Wesley  Burney,  of  Ardmore, 
Chickasaw  Nation,  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  that  nation  to  be 
the  other  member  of  that  commission. 

Instructions  were  prepared  in  this  office  for  the  guidance  of  these 
two  commissions,  and  after  some  modification  by  the  Department  they 
were  approved  and  signed  by  the  Secretary,  on  March  6, 1899.  Among 
other  things,  the  two  commissions  were  directed  to  meet  at  Muscogee 
and  formulate  a  plan  of  proceeding,  and  adopt  blank  forms  for  all  needs, 
so  that  the  work  of  the  two  commissions  would  be  uniform.  They  met 
at  Muscogee  early  in  April,  and  after  a  careful  consideration  adopted 
the  forms  of  blanks  needed,  which  were  approved  by  the  Department 
and  a  supply  was  printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

About  the  1st  of  June  they  proceeded,  the  Choctaw  commission,  to 
the  town  of  Cale  (since  called  Sterrett),  and  the  Chickasaw  commission 
to  the  town  of  Colbert,  both  towns  being  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Bailroad  Company,  and  near  the  boundary  between  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations.  Many  delays  were  occasioned  in  the  work  of 
these  two  commissions  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  necessary  instru- 
ments for  survey  and  on  account  of  much  correspondence  as  to  the 
maximum  size  to  be  allowed  for  residence  and  business  lots  in  the  nations. 
The  Department  finally  decided  that  the  residence  lots  should  be  as 
nearly  as  practicable  100  by  150  feet,  all  lot«  -to  contribute  from  their 
depth  for  a  16-foot  alley  in  the  block ;  that  the  business  lots  should  be 
as  nearly  as  practicable  50  by  150  feet,  the  commissions,  however,  being 
given  discretion  to  make  the  lots  larger  or  smaller,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  might  warrant,  not,  however,  larger  than  would 
be  reasonable  and  right  to  the  nation. 

The  commissions  were  directed  to  draw  their  plats  of  the  towns 
in  quadruplicate  and  on  a  scale  not  smaller  than  100  feet  to  the  inch. 
It  was  found,  however,  in  experience  at  Sterrett  that  the  scale  was 
much  larger  than  would  enable  the  commission  to  place  the  town  on 
one  piece  of  tracing  linen.  It  was  therefore  recommended  by  the  office 
that  the  commissioners  be  permitted  to  draw  their  plats  of  the  towns 
on  as  large  a  scale  as  practicable,  not  smaller,  however,  than  300  feet 
to  the  inch.  This  was  Japproved  by  the  Department,  when,  on  August 
29, 1899,  the  approved  plats  of  the  town  of  Sterrett  were  returned. 
The  plat  of  the  town  of  Colbert  was  approved  by  the  Department  on 
August  28, 1899.  The  Chickasaw  town-site  commissioners  have  moved 
their  headquarters  to  Ardmore,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  survey  of  that 
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town.  The  Choctaw  town-site  commission  has  moved  its  headquarters 
to  Atoka,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  survey  of  that  town. 

On  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  appropriations  and  <»f  the  strong 
opposition  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  the  Department  decided 
that  for  the  present  no  town-site  commissions  would  be  appointed  for 
those  nations.  The  town  of  Muscogee,  however,  in  the  Creek  Nation, 
was  ahnost  destroyed  by  fire  February  23, 1899,  and  the  people  of  the 
town  represented  that  it  would  be  a  great  saving  to  them  if  the 
Department  would  appoint  a  commission  at  once  to  lay  out  the  town 
so  that  the  rebuilding  should  be  in  conformity  with  the  Government 
survey.  Therefore  this  office  agreed  with  Inspector  Wright  in  recom- 
mending that  a  commission  for  Muscogee  be  appointed  under  section  15 
of  the  Curtis  Act,  which  was  done. 

The  members  of  the  commission  are  Mr.  Dwight  W.  Tuttle,  of  Con- 
necticut, chairman  and  disbursing  officer;  Mr.  John  Adams,  appointed 
on  behalf  of  the  town  secretary  and  clerk,  while  Mr.  Benjamin  Mar- 
shall was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  the 
principal  chief  having  declined  to  make  an  appointment  as  provided  in 
the  act.  The  instructions  for  this  commission  were  prepared  in  this 
office,  and  about  April  6, 1899,  the  commission  met  in  Muscogee  for 
their  preliminary  consideration  of  matters. 

The  town  of  Muscogee  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns,  if  not  the 
most  important  town  in  Indian  Territory.  It  has  a  population  of 
between  5,000  and  6,000,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Union  Agency,  ot 
the  Dawes  Commission,  and  of  the  inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  places  where  the  United  States  court  sits.  The 
office  understands  that  the  preliminary  survey  of  this  town  is  about 
completed,  and  that,  with  the  employees  now  at  work,  it  will  take  about 
four  months  to  complete  the  permanent  survey  and  submit  the  plat  for 
approval.  In  Department  letter  of  September  2,  1899,  authority  was 
granted  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  surveyor,  and  it  is 
thought  that  with  this  additional  employee  the  commission  can  com- 
plete the  permanent  survey  in  much  less  time  than  the  period  estimated 
with  the  force  now  in  its  employ. 

The  town  of  Wagoner  also  experienced  a  destructive  fire,  and  a  com- 
mission has  been  appointed  for  that  town.  It  was  appointed  August 
1,  1899,  and  consists  of  Dr.  Henry  C.  Linn,  chairman  and  disbursing 
officer;  John  H.  Eoark,  clerk  and  secretary,  and  Tony  Proctor.  This 
commission  has  but  just  entered  on  its  duties. 

There  is  one  situation  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  which  may  be  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a  modification  of  the  town-site  law, 
so  far  as  relates- to  that  nation.  The  Cherokee  Nation  is  the  only  one 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  which  had  any  provisions  for  laying  out  of 
town  sites  or  establishing  towns.  In  the  that  nation  there  was  a 
town-site  law  under  which  commissioners  were  appointed  who  laid  off 
the  lands  where  a  town  was  to  be  built  and  sold  lots  to  citizens  of 
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the  nation,  payments  being  made  in  installments.  In  this  way  most 
of  the  towns  in  that  nation  have  been  established,  and  the  lots  are  in 
the  ownership  or  possession  of  citizens  who  acquired  this  ownership  or 
possession  for  valnable  consideration  paid  to  the  nation.  Some  corre- 
spondence has  been  received  in  this  of&ce  from  parties  who  are  still  in 
debt  to  the  nation  for  town  lots  purchased  under  this  arrangement,  in 
which  they  have  asked  whether  they  should  continue  to  pay  to  the 
Indian  agent — of  course  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation — ^the  balances  on 
their  indebtedness  for  the  lots  purchased.  The  office  instructed  the 
agent  to  collect  these  balances  due  from  citizens  for  town  lots,  but 
advised  that  the  parties  paying  the  same  should  be  permitted  to  do  so 
under  protest,  so  that  any  rights  they  may  have  might  b6  preserved. 

Under  section  15  of  the  act  unimproved  lots  are  regarded  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nation  and  are  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  at  not  less 
than  the  appraised  value.  No  hardship  can  follow  this  rule  in  the  Greek, 
Choctaw,  or  Chickasaw  nation;  but  in  the  Cherokee  Nation^  where, 
under  the  law,  citizens  thereof  have  purchased  from  the  national 
authorities  the  lots  in  a  town,  and  in  some  instances  paid  high  prices 
for  them,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  they  should  be  given  a  prefer- 
ence to  purchase  the  same  lots  in  case  of  sale  by  the  Government 
under  the  town-site  law  contained  in  the  Curtis  Act.  Of  course^  the 
title  obtained  by  the  citizens  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  this  pur- 
chase was  a  mere  right  of  o<;cupancy  and  protection  by  the  nation  in 
that  right  of  occupancy,  but  the  question  is  whether  the  nation  shall 
be  permitted  to  sell  to  its  citizens  the  right  of  occupancy  and  not  give 
the  citizen  the  benefit  of  that  right  when  the  lots  come  to  be  sold  in 
absolute  title.  The  office  is  inclined  to  think  that  justice  and  right 
would  suggest  a  modification  of  the  town-site  provision  in  the  Curtis 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  sale  to  Cherokee  citizens  of  town  lots  which 
they  have  purchased  from  the  nation,  they  to  pay  such  additional  price 
over  what  has  already  been  paid  as  will  make  up  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  an  oox^upanoy  right  and  a  fee  simple. 

MISOELLANEOUS. 

Improvements  of  Intruders. — ^Among  the  miscellaneous  matters  in  the 
Indian  Territory  that  do  not  fall  under  the  general  classifications  of 
afiairs  as  hereinbefore  set  out  is  the  question  of  the  payment  of  the 
value  of  improvements  of  intruders  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  By  the 
act  of  1893  the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  providing  for  the  cession  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  was  ratified 
with  an  amendment,  among  others,  providing  for  the  appraisal  of  the 
improvements  made  by  intruders  in  the  nation  prior  to  August  11, 1886, 
and  for  the  payment  to  them  of  such  appraised  value  before  such  intru- 
ders would  be  liable  to  removal  under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
and  the  previously  existing  treaties.  A  board  of  appraisers  was 
appointed  under  this  amendment,  who  appraised  all  of  the  improve- 
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ments  of  the  intraders  in  the  nation  which  had  been  made  prior  to 
Aagnst  11,1886.  By  a  clause  in  an  Indian  appropriation  act  Congress 
provided  that  on  the  payment  of  the  appraised  value  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  or  tender  of  the  payment,  these  improvements  would  become 
the  property  of  the  nation  and  the  intruder  would  be  liable  to  the 
nation  for  rent  thereof  unless  they  were  surrendered. 

When  payment  for  the  improvements  came  to  be  made  in  1896  about 
half  of  the  intruders  declined  to  accept  the  amount  tendered,  and  the 
balance  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  paying  for  these 
improvements  was  held  in  the  treasury  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  until 
the  last  regular  session  of  the  council  of  that  nation,  when  an  act 
was  passed  covering  the  money  into  certain  funds  of  the  nation.  Now, 
some  of  the  intruders  have  applied  for  this  money.  The  Indian  nation 
has  no  power  to  disburse  any  of  its  money,  the  amount  previously  held 
to  meet  this  liability  having  been  turned  back  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Cherokee  funds.  The  question  was 
therefore  submitted  by  this  office  to  the  Department  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  bound  to  hold  the  amount  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  improvements  of  an  intruder  continually  sub- 
ject to  his  demand,  and  if  so,  whether  at  this  time,  the  money  having 
been  returned  to  the  Treasury,  the  Department  could  use  any  of  the 
ordinary  funds  of  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  paying  these  amounts. 

The  office  also  suggested  that  if  the  Department  thought  these 
amounts  should  be  paid  at  this  time,  it  would  be  but  just  and  right  to 
charge  the  intruder  the  reasonable  rent  which  is  due  the  nation  for  the 
improvements  which  have  been  held  by  him  since  the  date  of  tender. 

The  Secretary  decided  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  not  bound  to 
hold  the  money  on  tender  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  that  it 
is  too  late  now  for  the  intruders,  who  declined  to  accept  payment  when 
the  amount  awarded  was  tendered,  to  make  application  for  payment. 
Therefore,  if  these  intruders  desire  to  insist  on  payment  at  this  late 
date  they  will  have  to  go  to  Congress  for  their  relief. 

Southern  Boundary  of  Indian  Territory. — Another  question  of  consider- 
able importance  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Indian  Territory — that 
is,  the  boundary  between  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  and  the 
State  of  Texas.  When  this  office  came  to  make  up  tract  books  from 
the  plats  of  the  survey  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  it  was  observed  that 
along  the  southern  boundary  a  large  number  of  tracts,  some  of  them 
embracing  as  much  as  two  sections  of  land  in  one  place,  had  not  been 
surveyed  by  the  Geological  Survey,  but  were  marked  "Texas."  It 
was  ascertained  from  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  that  there 
are  i>ersons  living  on  these  tracts  who  claim  to  have  purchased  the 
lands  from  other  persons  who  acquired  them  from  the  State  of  Texas 
at  a  time  when  the  Red  Biver,  which  is  the  boundary,  ran  to  the  north 
of  these  lands.  Mr.  Fitch,  who  had  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  states  that  there  is  strong  evidence  of  the  river  having 
8896 9 
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changed  its  bed,  and  that  on  account  of  an  opinion  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  and  correspondence  with  the  Department  on  the 
sabject,  the  lands,  which  are  shown  to  have  formerly  been  south  of  the 
Bed  River,  but  are  now  north,  were  omitted  from  the  survey  of  the 
Indian  Territory.  This  presents  a  rather  serious  condition,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  the  river  will  in  one  case  change  its  bed  by 
taking  a  short  cut  across  instead  of  going  around  a  bend,  so  as  to  throw 
land  north  of  the  river  that  was  formerly  south,  it  would  also  in  like 
manner  change  its  bed  throwing  to  the  south  land  that  was  formerly 
north;  but  as  the  Geological  Survey  had  no  authority  to  make  any 
investigations  in  Texas  there  was  no  data  to  determine  whether  in  the 
changes  of  the  river  the  State  of  Texas  or  the  Ohoctaw  Nation  is  the 
loser.  Mr.  Fitch  suggests  that  a  commission  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  it  seems  to  this  office  that  this  is  very  desirable. 

IITOEMKITY  FOB  LYNCHING  OF  SBMINOLES,  INDIAN 

TiEBBITOBY. 

In  the  last  annual  report  a  full  account  was  given  of  the  torturing 
and  burning  of  Seminole  Indians  at  the 'stake,  by  a  mob  of  white  men 
from  Oklahoma,  in  revenge  for  the  killing  of  one  Mrs.  Leard,  a  white 
woman  living  in  the  Si^minole  Nation.  It  was  also  noted  that  Congress 
had  appropriated  (in  act  approved  July  1, 1898)  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$20,000  as  indemnity  to  be  paid  other  members  of  the  Seminole  Nation 
who  had  been  injured  by  the  mob. 

January  4, 1899,  the  Department  transmitted  to  this  office  a  rei>ort 
dated  December  20, 1898,  from  J.  George  Wright,  United  States  Indian 
inspector,  giving  the  names  of  the  Seminoles  entitled  to  <^  indemnity 
for  injuries  or  aggressions"  committed  upon  them,  and  also  the  amount 
to  which  each  one  was,  in  his  opinion,  entitled  by  reason  of  personal 
injury,  loss  of  a  relative,  or  destruction  of  property.  January  19, 1899, 
after  consultation  with  Inspector  Wright,  the  office  subAiitted  to  the 
Department  a  statement  of  the  ii^juries  sustained  by  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  persons  found  to  be  entitled  to  remuneration,  with  recommenda- 
tion made  as  to  the  amount  that  should  be  paid  in  each  case,  as  follows : 

1.  Thomas- MoGtoiae J : 

(a)  For  amoant  of  proiierty  destroyed $1, 113. 26 

(b)  For  the  burning  to  death  of  his  son  Lin- 

coln     5,000.00 

$6,113.25 

2.  Mrs.  Snkey  Sampson: 

(a)  For  amoant  of  property  destroyed 82. 50 

(()  For  the  burning  to  death  of  her  son  Pal- 
mer     5,000.00 

5,082.60 

3.  John  Washington : 

(a)  For  severe  personal  injuries 600.00 

(h)  For  property  k>st 33.00 

633.00 
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4.  George  P.  Harjo,  for  eeyere  personal  injuries $900. 00 

5.  William  Thloooo,  for  personal  iigaries 300.00 

6.  George  Kernell,  for  personal  iiynries 100.00 

7.  Sam  Ela,  for  personal  iivjuries 100.00 

8.  Kenda  Palmer  (light  horseman)^  for  arrest  and  deprivation 

of  liberty 50.00 

9.  Tnl  Masey  (light  horseman),  for  arrest  and  deprivation  of 

Uberty 50.00 

10.  Peter  Osanna  (light  horseman),  for  arrest 50.00 

11.  John  Palmer  (light  horseman)^  for  arrest 50.00 

12.  Seper  Palmer,  for  arrest 25.00 

13.  Chippy  Coker,  for  arrest 25.00 

U.  Daffy  P.  Haijo,  for  arrest 25.00 

15.  Samuel  P.  Haijo,  for  arrest 25.00 

16.  Johnson  MoEaye,  for  arrest 25.00 

17.  Pamoka, for  arrest 25.00 

18.  Cobley  WoU  for  arrest 25.00 

19.  Sever,  for  arrest 25.00 

20.  Shawnee  Bamett, for  arrest 25.00 

21.  Moses  Tiger, for  arrest 25.00 

22.  Peter  Tiger,  for  arrest 25.00 

23.  Thomas  Thompson,  for  arrest 50.00 

24.  Billy  Coker,  for  arrest .v 25.00 

Total 13,078.75 

January  21^  1899,  the  Secretary  directed  payments  to  be  made  as 
above  throagh  the  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Union  Agency, 
ludian  Territory,  and  the  agent  was  so  instructed  February  2, 1899. 
Out  of  the  $13,078.75  to  be  disbursed,  he  has  paid  up  to  the  present 
time  about  $11,000. 

POTTAWATOMIE  AND  KIOKAPOO  SURPLUS  LANDS  IN 

KANSAS. 

The  act  approved  February  28, 1899,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  chiefs,  headmen,  and 
male  adults  of  the  Prairie  band  of  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  Indians 
and  the  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians  in  Kansas,  expressed  in  open  coun- 
cil by  each  tribe,  to  cause  to  be  sold  in  trust  for  said  Indians  the  sur- 
plus or  unallotted  lands  of  their  reservations  in  Jackson  and  Brown 
counties,  Kans. 

This  law  is  virtually  a  reenactment,  except  as  to  a  few  minor  details, 
of  the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1895,  under  which 
act  negotiations  with  the  Indians  for  the  sale  of  their  surplus  lands 
failed. 

March  17,  1899,  Inspector  A.  W.  Tinker  was  instructed  by  the 
Department  to  present  the  matter  to  the  two  tribes  and  to  report  the 
results  of  his  conference  with  them. 
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PAYMENTS    FOE   OTOE   AND   MISSOUBIA    LAKDS    IN 
KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA. 

The  controversy  that  has  existed  since  May,  1883,  between  the  Otoe 
and  Missooria  Indians  and  the  settlers  on  their  former  reservations  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  to  the  purchase  price  of  those  lands  remains 
unsettled.  On  April  20, 1899,  the  Department  transmitted  to  this  office 
a  proposition  of  settlement  formulated  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Van  Orsdel,  an 
attorney  for  the  settlers,  which  provided  for  revision  and  readjust- 
ment of  sales,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  March  3, 1893  (27  Stat., 
568).    The  proposition  was  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  actual  market  valae  of  the  lands  at  the  time  of  said  sale  shall  be 
ascertained  by  sworn  testimony  taken  in  the  form  of  depositions  before  an  officer 
legally  anthorized  to  take  depositions,  at  which  the  settlers,  the  Goyemment,  and 
the  Indians  may  be  represented  by  counsel.  Except  as  herein  specially  provided, 
snch  evidence  shaU  be  taken  nnder  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

2.  From  the  evidence  so  taken,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ascertain  and 
declare  the  actual  market  value  of  said  land  at  the  date  of  said  sale ;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  in  no  case  shaU  the  valne  so  ascertained  be  declared  at  less  than  the  orig- 
inal appraised  value  of  said  land. 

3.  The  basis  of  settlement  between  the  parties  in  interest  shall  be  the  value  so 
declared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  together  with  simple  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent  per  annum  ftt>m  date  of  sale,  with  due  credit  and  allowance  for  any 
payments  made  by  settlers  from  the  date  of  snch  payments. 

4.  That  any  and  aU  balances  found  to  be  due  from  said  settlers  to  the  Government 
for  the  use  of  said  Indians  shaU  be  paid  and  fuUy  satisfied  within  ninety  days  after 
notice  sbaU  be  given  to  said  settlers  of  the  amount  due  in  each  instance. 

5.  That  where  lands  have  been  ftaUy  paid  for  at  the  original  purchase  price,  any 
amount  paid  in  excess  of  the  value  of  such  lands  as  ascertained  and  declared  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  together  with  simple  interest  on 
such  excess  amount  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annnm,  shaU  be  rebated  to  said 
settlers  out  of  any  moneys  held  by  the  Government  to  the  credit  of  the  said  Indians 
within  the  period  of  ninety  days  after  the  values  are  ascertained  and  declared  as 
aforesaid. 

By  direction  of  the  Department,  Inspector  James  McLaughlin,  on 
June  15, 1899,  was  instructed  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Indians  and 
lay  the  proposition  before  them.  Angnst  17  he  reported  that  after  a 
full  discussion  of  the  matter  they  emphatically  expressed  themselves 
as  against  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Van  Orsdel's  plan  of  settlement 

HOSTILITIES  AMONG  PILLAGES  OHIPPEWAS  IN 
MINNESOTA. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1898,  it  was  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  a  conflict  was  feared  at  Leech  Lake,  Minnesota,  between  the 
Pillager  Ohippewas  and  the  white  i)eople.  The  United  States  Indian 
agent  of  the  White  Earth  Agency,  John  H.  Sutherland,  and  also 
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Inspector  Tinker  were  at  once  directed  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  War  Department  was  requested  to  send  troops  to 
Leech  Lake  to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  life  and  property. 

It  seems  that  in  April,  1895,  Bngonaygeshig,  a  Pillager  Chippewa, 
whose  home  was  on  Bear  Island,  was  arrested  by  a  depaty  United 
States  marshal  for  disposing  of  whisky  to  an  Indian,  but  owing  to  lack 
of  witnesses  he  was  discharged.  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  and  some 
other  Indians  were  served  with  subpcenas  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  a 
case  against  an  Indian  who  had  been  arrested  for  assault  with  intent 
to  kill.  The  Indians  paid  no  attention  to  the  subpoenas,  and  writs  of 
attachment  were  issued  against  them  for  contempt  of  court.  Bugonay- 
geshig  was  placed  under  arrest  at  Bear  Island,  but  was  rescued  by  his 
friends.  In  October  bench  warrants  were  issued  for  him  and  twelve 
other  Indians.  During  the  May,  1897,  term  of  court  the  agent  induced 
nine  of  the  thirteen  Indians  to  go  with  him  to  court.  They  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  resisting  deputy  marshals  and  were  sentenced 
to  thirty  days  in  jail.  At  the  October  term  another  Indian  did  like- 
wise and  received  the  same  sentence.  The  other  three  were  Bugonay- 
geshig,  Shobon-daysh-kung,  and  Wahyahbegunzhebid.  September 
15, 1898,  the  first  two  while  attending  the  annuity  payment  at  Leech 
Lake  were  arrested  by  a  deputy  marshal  and  placed  in  the  agency  jail. 
When  the  steamboat  arrived  to  take  the  party  across  the  lake  to  the 
railroad,  the  prisoners  were  rescued  from  the  officers  by  fifty  or  sixty  of 
their  friends.  Warrants  were  then  issued  for  more  than  twenty  of  the 
Indians  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rescue. 

When  the  agent  and  inspector  reached  Leech  Lake  September  30, 1898, 
they  found  the  Indians  still  aroused  over  the  occurrence  of  two  weeks  pre- 
vious, and  that  they  had  been  holding  councils  and  arming  themselves 
and  were  determined  not  to  surrender  the  men  wanted  by  the  court 
officials.  Bunners  were  immediately  sent  among  the  Indians  calling 
them  to  a  council  to  be  held  at  the  agency  the  following  Monday, 
October  3,  with  assurances  that  none  who  came  would  be  arrested. 
The  same  evening  an  army  officer  with  twenty  soldiers  arrived  at 
Walker,  the  railroad  station,  6  miles  from  the  agency,  and  also  Deputy 
Marshal  Sheehan,  who  next  day  served  additional  subpoenas,  but  when 
requested  to  desist,  did  so.  But  few  Indians  attended  the  council,  the 
Indians  claiming  that  those  at  a  distance  had  been  unable  to  get  there 
owing  to  high  winds  which  made  the  lake  too  rough  for  their  canoes; 
but  when,  at  their  request,  a  steamboat  was  sent  to  bring  in  the  Bear 
Island  and  Sugar  Point  Indians,  35  miles  distant,  those  Indians  refused 
to  return  in  it. 

Meantime  General  Bacon,  Major  Wilkinson,  and  Lieutenant  Boss  with 
80  soldiers  had  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Mr.  Sheehan  and 
other  deputy  marshals  to  make  the  arrests,  and  next  morning,  October  5, 
at  daylight,  they,  with  the  agency  police  and  interpreter,  took  tugs  for 
Sugar  Point    Leaving  a  detachment  to  protect  the  boats,  the  rest  of 
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the  party  went  2  miles  throagh  the  woods  to  an  Indian  village^  and  not 
finding  any  of  the  Indians  whom  they  wanted  they  returned  to  the 
landing  point  Near  that  place  Depnty  Marshal  Sheehan  discovered 
two  of  the  Indians  wanted,  arrested  them,  and  when  they  resisted  pat 
them  in  irons  on  one  of  the  tags.  While  the  soldiers  were  stacking 
their  arms  preparatory  to  getting  dinner,  one  of  the  gans  was  acci- 
dentally discharged;  wherenpon  the  Indians,  who  were  concealed 
in  the  neighboring  woods,  opened  fire,  taking  the  soldiers  by  surprise. 
M^jor  Wilkinson  and  6  soldiers  and  1  Indian  policeman  were  killed 
and  12  soldiers  and  1  Indian  policeman  were  wounded,  as  were  also  the 
inspector  and  Deputy  Marshal  Sheehan.  October  6  200  more  soldiers 
arrived,  and  the  following  day  the  Indians  held  a  council  with  the 
agent  and  active  hostilities  ceased. 

About  this  time,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I 
proceeded  to  Leech  Lake,  and  arrived  at  the  hostile  camp  on  October 
14.  A  council  was  held  the  same  day,  at  which  several  of  the  Indians 
for  whom  bench  warrants  were  issued  agreed  to  surrender  and  stand 
for  trial.  Councils  were  held  from  day  to  day  until  the  18th,  when  at 
the  final  council  all  for  whom  warrants  were  issued,  with  the  exception 
of  three,  surrendered  to  the  United  States  marshal.  This  ended  the 
disturbance,  and  the  Indians  soon  quieted  down. 

The  trial  of  the  Indians  took  place  October  21  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and 
12  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  as  follows: 

O  ge  mah  we  gah  bow»  eight  months  in  the  Clay  Connty  Jail  at  Moorland  and  a 
fine  of  $100. 

May  dway  we  nind,  ten  months  in  the  Clay  County  jail  and  a  fine  of  $100. 

Way  be  shay  sheence,  eight  months  in  the  Clay  County  jail  and  a  fine  of  $100. 

Mah  quah,  ten  months  in  the  Clay  County  jail  and  a  fine  of  $100. 

Bay  pah  mansh,  eight  months  in  the  Ottertail  County  jail  at  Fergus  Falls  and  a 
fine  of  $100. 

Pe  nay  see,  ten  months  in  the  Ottertail  County  jail  and  a  fine  of  $100. 

Mah  oe  nah  e  gannce,  eight  months  in  the  Ottertail  County  jail  aud  a  fine  of  $100. 

May  quom,  eight  months  in  the  Ottertail  Connty  jail  and  a  fine  of  $100. 

She  mah  gun  ish,  ten  months  in  the  St.  Louis  County  jail  at  Duluth  and  a  fine  of 
$100. 

Dung  ish  kow,  eight  months  in  the  county  jail  at  Duluth  and  a  fine  of  $100. 

Bah  dway  wee  dung  wouce  shish,  sixty  days  in  the  St.  Louis  County  jail  and  a 
fine  of  $25. 

May  mansh  kow  aush,  son  of  old  Bug  ah  nay  ge  shig,  sixty  days  in  the  St.  Louis 
County  jail  and  a  fine  of  $25. 

After  these  Indian  prisoners  had  served  about  two  months  of  their 
imprisonment  the  office  was  of  opinion  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
just  as  well  subserved  aud  their  punishment  would  be  just  as  salutary 
if  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  serve  their  full  terms,  and  that  if 
clemency  were  shown  it  would  have  a  good  result  as  manifesting  the 
desire  of  the  Government  to  treat  the  Indians  fairly  and  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  case.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Chippewas  have  always  been  peaceful  and  friendly  to  the  Government. 
The  recent  so-called  <'  outbreak  "  was  their  fiirst  serious  offense^  and  as 
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they  were  induced  to  surrender  without  further  bloodshed,  partly  upon 
the  promise  that  the  Government  would  act  justly  toward  them  and 
would  so  far  as  possible  be  lenient  in  view  of  their  past  good  record, 
the  office  recommended,  December  13, 1898,  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  be  requested  to  take  steps  to  secure  Executive  clemency  for  all 
of  these  Indian  prisoners,  commuting  their  term  of  imprisonment  to 
two  months,  remitting  their  fines,  and  sending  them  to  their  homes 
after  suitable  warning  and  assurance  on  their  part  of  good  conduct  in 
the  ftiture.  This  recommendation  was  approved  and  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  June  3, 1899,  the  pardon  asked  was  granted. 

Irritation  growing  out  of  the  arrests  by  deputy  marshals,  as  above 
recited,  may  be  assigned  as  the  immediate  cause  of  this  outbreak;  but 
more  than  that  is  needed  to  explain  such  an  unlooked-for  act  of  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  a  small  portion  of  a  tribe  which  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional Mend  of  the  white  people  and  which  stood  between  helpless 
settlers  and  the  Sioux  in  Minnesota's  terrible  years  of  1862  and  1863. 
For  many  years  Ghippewas  have  been  arrested  and  taken  from  their 
homes  to  St.  Paul  and  other  points  as  wituesf^es  or  as  offenders,  chiefly 
in  whisky  cases.  Often  wholesale  arrests  have  been  made  solely  for 
the  sake  of  the  fees  which  would  accrue  to  the  officials.  Indians  have 
been  helped  to  obtain  whisky  by  the  very  ones  who  arrested  them  for 
using  it.  In  some  cases  Indians  carried  off  to  court  have  been  left  to 
^et  back  home  as  best  they  could.  The  whole  matter  of  arrests  by 
deputy  marshals  had  come  to  be  a  farce,  a  fraud,  and  a  hardship  to  the 
Ghippewas  and  a  disgrace  to  the  community. 

But  neither  does  this  by  itself  explain  the  outbreak.  When  a  dele- 
gation of  Ghippewas  visited  Washington  last  winter  their  most  bitter 
complaint  was  about  injustice  in  the  use  of  their  funds  and  frauds  in  the 
disposition  of  their  timber.  Without  going  into  details  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  in  1889  the  Ghippewas  were  with  difficulty  induced  to  cede 
to  the  United  States  large  tracts  of  valuable  pine  lands  on  the  repre- 
sentation that  the  sale  of  the  pine  would  bring  them  in  a  fund  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars.  As  is  always  the  case  many  Indians  were  utterly 
opposed  to  the  negotiations.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  make 
allotments  on  ceded  and  reservation  lands  and  to  secure  removals  to 
White  Earth  of  those  who  were  willing  to  go  there.  Estimators  were 
appointed  to  appraise  the  Ghippewa  pine.  The  expense  of  both  ischarged 
to  the  fund  of  the  Indians.  The  expense  of  the  commission  up  to  date  has 
been  not  less  than  $200,000,  most  of  it  in  salaries.  The  work  of  the 
estimators  proved  worthless  and  a  second  set  of  estimators  was  appointed 
•with  no  better  results,  and  a  third  set  of  men  was  assigned  to  the  work. 
Up  to  date  about  $280,000  has  been  charged  to  the  Indiansfor  estimating. 
Meantimelargetractsof  pine  which  had  been  estimated  at  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  their  value  were  sold,  and  that  loss  also  fell  upon  the  Indians. 
Again,  under  authority  to  dispose  of  dead  and  down  timber,  contractors 
have  cut  large  quantities  of  green  standing  timber.    There  are  also 
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stroDg  indications  that  considerable  timber  was  fired  to  bring  it  nomi- 
nally nnder  the  head  of  <<dead"  timber.  This  was  another  loss  to  the 
Indians.  (See  Senate  Doc.  No.  70,  Fifty-fifth  Ck>ngress,  third  session, 
pp.  84  and  101.) 

All  these  and  other  minor  influences  wrought  together  to  produce  the 
general  feeling  of  oppression  and  distrust  and  exasperation  which  found 
expression  when  the  arrests  were  undertaken  by  the  aid  of  military 
force. 

NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  PIPESTONE  RESERVATION,  MINN, 

Under  the  head  of  *' Indian  school  sites"  reference  was  made  in  my 
last  annual  report  to  the  provision  contained  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  approved  June  7, 1897  (30  Stats.,  p.  87),  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  negotiate,  through  an  Indian  inspector,  with  the  Yankton 
tribe  of  Indians,  in  South  Dakota,  <<for  the  purchase  of  a  parcel  of  land 
near  Pipestone,  Minn.,  on  which  is  now  located  an  Indian  industrial 
school,"  and  it  was  stated  that  the  duty  of  conducting  the  negotiations 
had  been  assigned  to  Inspector  James  McLaughlin  under  instructions 
of  April  25,  1898.  This  tract  contains  the  red  pipestone  quarries 
famous  in  Indian  legend  and  history  and  not  unknown  to  our  own 
literature. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April  last  the  inspector  arrived  at  the 
Yankton  Agency,  and  on  the  27th  of  that  month  met  the  Indians  in 
council.  Further  councils  were  held  from  day  to  day  until  May  2,  when 
tbey  finally  adjourned  without  having  reached  an  agreement.  In  his 
report  of  May  3,  which  was  forwarded  to  this  office  by  the  Department 
May  10, 1899,  accompanied  by  full  minutes  of  the  council  proceedings, 
Mr.  McLaughlin  says  that  some  of  the  Indians  at  first  set  a  valuation 
of  $3,000,000  on  the  reservation,  which  embraces  684.4  acres,  or  a  little, 
more  than  one  section;  but  subsequently  they  reduced  it  to  $1,000,000. 
At  the  last  council,  however,  they  offered  to  accept  $100,000,  with  the 
condition  that  they  be  still  permitted  to  go  upon  the  reservation  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  pipestone  from  its  quarries.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inspector,  who  had  first  offered  them  $100  per  acre,  or  $64,840,  made 
them  a  final  offer  of  $76,000  for  the  tract,  which  the  Indians  refused. 
As  $75,000  was  a  very  liberal  offer,  the  inspector  left  the  agency  May  4, 
believing  that  a  postponement  of  negotiations  would  cause  the  Indians 
to  regret  their  refusal  of  his  offer  and  to  be  more  ready  to  accept  if 
when  negotiations  should  be  resumed  in  the  friture.  The  office  is 
informally  advised  that  in  accordance  with  a  recent  request  of  the 
Indians,  addressed  to  the  Department,  Insi)ector  McLaughlin  was 
instructed  August  1  to  return  to  the  Yankton  Agency  for  the  purpose 
of  resuming  negotiations. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  a  valuable  school  plant  upon  that 
reservation,  upon  which  it  is  about  to  expend  over  $30,000  for  additional 
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bnildiiigs  and  improvements,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  agreement  with 
the  Indians  will  be  concluded  at  an  early  day,  so  that  andispated  title 
to  the  land  will  rest  in  the  Government. 


NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  RESERVATION,  MONT. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  July  1, 1898,  (30  Stats.,  696, 
597),  provides  for  investigating  the  condition  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Reservation  in  Montana,  the  status  of  white  settlers  thereon,  the 
question  of  removing  the  Indians  elsewhere,  etc  The  section  is  as 
follows: 

Sec.  10.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  send 
an  inspector  of  his  Department  to  the  reservation  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians, 
in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  said  agent  shall  be  instmoted  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  npon  the  conditions  existing  upon  said 
reservation,  said  report  to  be  available  for  nse  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
Kovember,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  inspector  to  ascertain  if  it  is  feasible  to  secure  the 
removal  of  said  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  f^om  the  present  reservation  to  some 
portion  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Montana.  He  shall  also 
ascertain  and  report  in  detail  the  nnmber  and  names  of  the  white  settlers  legally 
npon  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  the  number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by 
them,  its  location,  and  the  value  thereof,  and  of  the  improvements  thereon ;  also 
the  nnmber  and  names  of  white  settlers  who  are  alleged  to  be  illegally  settled  upon 
the  reservation,  the  circumstances  attending  their  settlement  thereon,  and  their  loca- 
tion. He  shall  also  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  white  settlers  upon  said  reser- 
vation, who  have  valid  titles,  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  and  improvements  to  the 
Government;  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  written  agree- 
ments with  such  settlers,  which  agreements  shall  not  be  binding  until  ratified  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  shaU  also  make  recommendations  as 
to  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  sucli  white  settlers  as  have  gone  upon  said  reser- 
vation under  oircumstanoes  which  give  them  an  equitable  right  thereon. 

He  shall  investigate  the  subject  of  fencing  in  the  said  reservation,  and  shall  indi- 
cate the  lines  such  fence  should  follow,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  same,  and  shall 
report  upon  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  which  may  safely  be  pastured  within 
the  limits  recommended  to  be  fenced.  He  shaU  further  report  upon  and  make  rec- 
ommendations with  reference  to  any  and  aU  matters  which  in  his  Judgment  have 
any  bearing  upon  the  question  of  securing  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  difBcul- 
ties  now  existing  upon  said  reservation  and  with  especial  reference  to  bringing 
about  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  the  white  settlers,  both  as  to  the  sale  of  their 
lands  to  the  Government  and  the  adjustment  of  the  reservation  limits. 

United  States  Inspector  James  McLaughlin  was  assigned  to  this 
work  under  instructions  of  this  office,  approved  by  the  Department 
August  3, 1898.  His  report  of  November  14, 1898,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  January  14, 1899,  contained  the  following 
recommendations,  in  which  this  office  concurred : 

1.  That  the  reservation  be  extended  so  as  to  furnish  the  Indians  with  an  ample 
supply  of  water  and  grazing  lands. 

2.  That  the  lands  and  improvements  of  certain  settlers  within  the  original  reser- 
vation and  the  proposed  addition  be  purchased  at  a  valuation  of  $151,595. 
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8.  That  in  caae  the  reaeryatioii  hoandary  should  be  extended,  the  same  be  fenoed 
on  itB  north  and  south  boandariee  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $7,150. 

4.  That  balls  and  heifers  be  pnrchased  for  the  Cheyennes  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$28,200. 

5.  That  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  at  the  Tongne 
River  Agency  and  repairing  old  ones,  not  to  exceed  $10,000;  also  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  snbissne  station,  blacksmith  shop,  and  farmer's  residence  on  Tongoe 
River,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,065— the  entire  appropriation  recommended  being 
$200,000. 

The  report  and  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives January  16, 1899  (House  Doc.  Ko.  153,  Fifty-fifth  Congress, 
third  session),  and  an  amendment  was  placed  by  the  Senate  upon  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill  which  provided  for  establishing  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  reservation,  and  made  appropriation  for  purchasing  the 
lands  and  improvements  of  the  settlers,  purchasing  cattle,  fencing  the 
reservation,  etc.,  as  recommended;  but  the  amendment  was  not  agreed 
to  in  conference.  Senate  bill  No.  5561,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  third  ses- 
sion, containing  provisions  similar  to  the  amendment,  passed  the  Senate, 
but  failed  in  the  House. 

ZUKl  PUEBLO  GRANT,  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  status  of  the  grant  of  land  occupied  by  the  Zufii  Pueblos  was 
set  forth  in  my  last  annual  report,  and  no  change  has  taken  place  since. 
Their  title  to  this  tract,  of  which  the  tribe  has  been  in  possession  for 
two  hundred  years,  is  still  unconfirmed,  and  can  be  secured  to  them  only 
by  special  act  of  Congress.  A  draft  of  the  necessary  legislation  will 
be  prepared  for  submission  to  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

BOUNDARY  OF  KLAMATH  RESERVATION,  OREG. 

The  Indians  occupying  the  Klamath  Reservation,  Oreg.,  have  had  a 
long-standing  grievance  because  the  survey  of  the  outboundaries  of 
the  reservation  was  not  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  October  14, 1874  (16  Stat.,  707),  and  large  areas  of  the  land 
reserved  for  their  use  by  the  treaty  were  by  the  survey  excluded  from 
the  reservation.  Much  of  this  land  has  been  taken  up  by  white  settlers, 
whose  claims  have  been  recognized  by  the  issuance  of  patents,  etc. 
For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  Indians  have  protested  against 
this  great  wrong  to  them,  and  at  times  it  has  required  the  influence  of 
both  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  locality  to  prevent  an  out- 
break. Congress  finally  provided,  by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropri- 
ation act  of  June  10, 1896  (29  Stat.,  321),  for  a  commission  to  investigate 
and  determine  the  correct  location  of  the  boundary  line  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  number  of  acres,  if  any,  excluded  from  the 
reservation,  and  its  character  and  value  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  commission  consisted  of  W.  P.  Coleman,  of  Missouri;  R.  H. 
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Hammoud,  of  Galiforiiia,  and  I.  D.  Applegate,  of  Oregon,  and  their 
rei)ort,  December  18, 1896,  was,  with  draft  of  a  bill,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress January  26, 1897.  Their  findings  were  that  617,490  acres,  valued 
at  86.36  cents  per  acre,  aggregating  $533,270,  had  been  excluded  from 
the  reservation  by  the  erroneous  survey  of  its  exterior  boundaries. 
(See  Senate  Doc.  Ko.  93,  Fifty- fourth  Congress,  second  session.) 

By  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  1, 1898  (30  Stat., 
592),  Congress  provided  for  a  resurvey  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
reservation  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  through  an  Indian  inspector 
for  the  relinquishment  of  theur  right  and  interest  in  a  portion  of  the 
reservatioD,  and  also  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  reservation  is 
occupied  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  what  purpose  and  under 
what  title. 

Indian  Inspector  W.  J.  McConnell,  who  was  charged  with  these 
duties,  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Indians  December  27, 1898. 

By  that  agreement  the  Indians  convey  to  the  United  States  all  their 
claim  to  that  part  of  the  Elamath  Beservation  lying  between  the  boun- 
daries as  described  in  the  treaty,  which  were  also  confirmed  by  the 
Ellamath  boundary  commissioners,  and  the  boundaries  established  by 
the  survey  made  in  1871  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Laod  Office, 
approximating  617,490  acres. 

The  United  States  agrees,  in  consideration  of  said  cession,  to  pay 
the  Indians  the  sum  of  $533,270,  or  86.36  cents  per  acre  for  the 
quantity  of  land  that  may  be  found  by  the  resurvey  to  be  within  said 
boundaries.  This  amount,  more  or  less,  after  payment  of  the  legal 
fees  of  attorneys,  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  to  be 
paid  the  Indians  annuaUy  per  capita.  The  principal  is  to  remain  in  the 
Treasury  until  such  time  as  the  Elamath  Indians  shall,  by  petition 
through  the  United  States  Indian  agent  and  the  CommissioDer  of 
Indian  Affairs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
ask  to  have  portions  of  it  paid  to  them  per  capita  from  time  to  time  as 
their  needs  may  require. 

The  contract  for  the  resurvey  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  reser- 
vation has  been  let  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  as 
required  by  the  act  of  May  1, 1898,  but  this  Office  has  no  official  infor- 
mation regarding  its  present  status. 

The  agreement  concluded  by  Inspector  McConnell  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  this  office,  the  provisions  inserted  in  the  draft  of  legis- 
lation submitted  to  Congress  January  26, 1897,  being  regarded  as  much 
better  for  the  interests  of  the  Indians^  but  as  the  requirements  enjoined 
by  the  subsequent  legislation  of  Congress  have  been  performed,  favor- 
able action  of  some  kind  should  be  had  upon  the  agreement. 

The  Indians  have  shown  great  patience  and  forbearance.  They  are 
not  annuity  nor  ration  Indians,  being  almost  wholly  self-supporting. 
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and  as  they  have  taken  tbeir  allotmentB  of  land  the  money  paid  to 
them  in  adjustment  of  this  claim  will  be  wisely  used  by  many  in  the 
improvement  of  their  homes.  Consideration  for  their  past  treatment 
and  their  fatnre  welfare  entitles  these  Indians  to  the  speedy  ac^ostment 
of  this  claim. 

FISHBEIB8  IS  WASHINGTON. 

As  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  last  year,  a  suit  was  commenced 
and  prosecuted  against  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  et  al.,  to  pre- 
vent interference  by  that  association  with  the  fishery  rights  of  the 
Lummi  Indians  at  the  ancient  fisheries  located  on  the  reef  at  Point 
Boberts,  Washington,  which  were  reserved  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Jan- 
uary 22, 1855  (12  Stats.,  928).  This  suit  was  decided  against  the  Indians, 
and  by  direction  of  the  Attomey-Greneral  an  appeal  was  taken  and 
the  case  finally  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
May  4, 1899,  the  Acting  Attorney-General  advised  the  Department 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  case  should  be  dismissed,  but  before  taking 
final  action  he  desired  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department,  and  requested  that  this  ofBce  be  directed  to  state  any 
reason  why  the  course  suggested  by  him  should  not  be  adopted. 

In  a  report  to  the  Department,  dated  May  5, 1899,  this  office,  after 
reciting  the  history  of  the  matter,  stated  that  it  was  deemed  best  to 
leave  this  subject  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  pleadings  and  testimony,  as  well 
as  the  law  in  the  case,  and  this  office  would  rely  upon  that  Department 
to  determine  the  matter  wisely  in  the  interest  of  right  and  justice. 

May  3, 1899,  the  Attorney-General  stated  that  after  a  very  careful 
consideration  of  the  question  involved  in  the  case  he  had  concluded 
that  a  suit  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  Supreme  Court.  He  there- 
fore, on  May  22, 1899,. submitted  a  motion  to  the  court  to  dismiss  the 
appeal  of  the  Government  therein,  which  was  granted.  This  action 
was  based  upon  a  stipulation  entered  into  with  the  opposing  counsel, 
which,  after  stating  at  length  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  previous  corre- 
pondence  with  the  Department,  concludes  as  follows: 

Wherefore,  as  it  snffloiently  appears  from  the  facts  in  the  record  that  the  traps  and 
other  appliances  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  adjacent  to  Point  Boberts  Beef, 
as  now  constmcted  with  end  openings  and  lateral  passages,  as  provided  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  do  not  interfere  with  or  deprive  the  Lnmmi  Indians  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fishing  rights  claimed  by  them  or  by  the  United  States  on  their 
behalf  to  be  guaranteed  by  Article  V  of  the  treaty  of  1855,  and  as  there  is,  therefore, 
now  left  for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  only  a  moot  question  as  to  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  said  article  of  the  treaty  mentioned,  which,  under  its  decisions, 
the  Court  would  decline  to  entertain  and  consider  upon  the  record  in  this  case,  it  is 
therefore  and  hereby  stipulated  by  counsel  for  the  parties  hereto  that  the  appeal 
herein  shall  be  dismissed,  but  without  prejudice  to  or  waiver  by  the  United  States 
of  the  right  hereafter  to  seek  construction  of  the  article  of  said  treaty  aforesaid  and 
to  enjoin  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  traps  or  other  fishing  appliances  in  any 
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ease  where  the  same  shall  be  hereafter  so  oonsimoted  or  maintained  by  any  person 
or  persons  as  to  deprive  the  Indians  of  saoh  rights  as  they  or  the  United  States 
on  their  behalf  may  claim  said  Indians  are  legally  entitled  to  ei^oy  ander  the  treaty 
aforesaid. 

The  Attorney-General  also  stated  that  as  fieur  as  it  was  possible  to  so 
do  such  rights  as  the  Indians  may  have  were  not  waived  by  the  dis- 
missal of  the  case. 

Very  respectfully^  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  JoNEBy  Oommissioner. 
The  Sborbtabt  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  AND  OTHERS  IN  CHARGE  OF  INDIANS. 


REPORTS  CX)NCERNING  INDIANS  IN  ARIZONA. 

KEPOKT  OF  CX)LORADO  RIVER  AGENT. 

Colorado  Rivbr  Agency, 
Parker,  Ariz,,  July  I,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  for  the  Colorado 
River  Reservation,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  full  description  of  the  reservation  was  given — its  location, 
climate,  soil,  topo^phy,  etc.,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  characteristics,  habits 
and  means  of  subSstence  of  the  Mohave  Indians.  It  is  not  deemed  necessarv  to 
repeat  these  statements  in  this  report,  but  rather  to  confine  myself  to  such  modinca- 
tions  of  condition  as  the  year  has  brought  forth. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  was  a  peculiarly  trying  one.  Not  only  did  the  Colorado 
River  fail  to  make  its  annual  overflow,  but  the  old  ex[)erimental  irrigation  pumps 
erected  in  1892  broke  down  altogether  in  August,  ruining  all  unmatured  crops  and 
leaving  the  Indians  without  any  opportunity  for  self-support  on  the  reservation.  By 
^September  1  there  was  not  a  spear  of  food-producing  vegetation  growing  on  the  entire 
reservation.  As  the  a^nt  is  only  furnish^  rations  to  supply  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation many  of  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  leave  the  reservation  to  escape 
starvation. 

The  unusual  drought  conditions  prevailing  for  months  over  the  surrounding  country 
for  the  previous  year  had  caused  all  the  cattle  to  be  driven  out  of  adjacent  territory. 
For  this  reason  the  Department  could  secure  no  bids  for  the  delivery  of  beef  cattle 
at  the  usual  time  of  letting  contracts  nor  for  months  afterwards.  It  was  not  until  Sep- 
tember that  a  bid  was  secured  at  nearly  doable  former  prices,  and  coupled  with  tne 
conditions  that  the  cattle  should  all  be  furnished  at  one  delivery.  The  agent  pro- 
tested as  soon  as  this  condition  was  learned,  but  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  con- 
tractor bringing  in  118,000  pounds  of  fat  steers  in  October.  Here  was  a  sad  condition 
of  things,  as  there  was  absolutely  nothing  for  these  cattle  to  eat  except  brush  and 
leaves  growing  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  Department  promptly  authorized  the 
purchase  of  hay,  but  only  a  limited  amount  could  be  had  from  the  Indians.  To  ship 
m  by  rowboats  after  a  long  shipment  by  rail  meant  the  prohibitive  cost  of  $60  per  ton 
for  hay.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  deemed  best  to  divide  the  cattle  in  several 
bunches  and  herd  them  over  as  wide  territory  as  possible,  with  the  limitation  of 
having  to  keep  them  near  the  river  on  account  of  the  failure  of  all  other  water  sup- 
ply. The  weaker  cattle  were  brought  to  the  agency  and  fed  hay.  By  this  course  the 
loss  of  cattle  during  the  winter  was  only  about  10  head.  But  the  programme  was 
carried  out  under  difficulties.  The  Indians  are  not  very  good  herders  and  the  drought 
had  practically  lost  them  their  horses.  Those  remaining  were  bo  poor  as  to  be  unfit 
for  duty.  This  made  the  work  lareely  devolve  on  the  employees  and  agent  and  gave 
them  many  weeks  of  physical  hardship  and  mental  anxiety. 

Meanwhile  arrangements  were  being  made  to  better  conditions.  Several  months 
previous  the  agent  had  estimated  for  a  40-horse  steam  engine  and  a  15-inch  centri- 
fugal pump,  costing  not  exceeding  $2,000,  delivered  and  installed,  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection witn  the  75-horse  boiler  and  other  appliances  of  the  old  irrigation  outfit  yet 
in  good  condition.  This  purchase  was  urged  more  strongly  after  the  old  outfit  gave 
way  entirely,  and  finally  in  November  the  Department  sent  W.  H.  Graves,  the  special 
irrigation  inspector,  to  investigate  the  situation.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Graves  looked  over 
Oie  field  he  immediately  wired  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approval  of  the  agent's 
request  and  urged  immediate  authority.  This  was  granted  at  once  by  wire. 
-10  146 
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The  contract  was  let  in  January,  but  the  pump  en  route  from  the  East  was  snow 
bound  'n  Colorado  for  weeks.  When  all  amved  at  Needles,  and  after  a  week's  delay 
were  started  on  a  small  steamer,  the  vessel  broke  down  and  was  eight  days  in  reach- 
ing the  agency.  Thus  it  was  that  the  plant  was  not  in  operation  until  April  16,  six 
weeks  after  the  proper  planting  season  in  this  hot  region. 

But  here  our  trouole  m  this  direction  ended.  Not  for  a  single  minute  has  the  new 
plant  refused  to  do  its  full  duty,  pouring  into  the  ditches  from  the  river  from  5^000 
to  7,000  gallons  of  water  each  minute  of  its  operation.  From  80  to  100  acres  are  irri- 
gated each  day  the  pump  is  operated.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  planted  to 
com,  melons,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  sorghum  have  made  that  luxuriant  growth  pecul- 
iar to  bottom  land  in  hot  climates  where  the  supply  of  moisture  is  under  control. 
The  sight  at  present  is  a  feast  to  the  eyes,  and  the  Indians  are  just  beginning  to  feast 
in  a  more  substantial  way. 

Considerable  trouble  has  been  had  with  the  ditches.  It  was  foreseen  that  the  old 
ditches  would  not  be  lai:^  enough,  and  they  had  been  greatlv  enlai^ed  and  strength- 
ened previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  new  pump.  The  only  safe  permanent  site  for  the 
pump  is  about  li  miles  from  the  main  tract  of  land  to  be  irrigated,  and  for  a  portion 
of  this  distance  the  ditch  runs  on  an  embankment  from  1  to  5  feet  above  sur- 
rounding territory.  This  portion  of  the  ditch  requires  a  patrol  for  every  100  feet 
In  spite  of  this  precaution  several  bad  breaks  have  occurred,  reouiring  a  force  of  50 
to  60  Indians  a  half  day  to  mend  in  each  instance.  This  embankment  has  been 
slowly  strengthened  until  now  it  is  practically  safe  with  watchfulness,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  work  of  gophers. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  the  Indians  to  realize  the  immense  volume  of  water  which 
the  new  pump  would  furnish,  as  they  had  nothing  but  the  work  of  the  defective  old 
pump  for  a  criterion.  Hence  for  several  weeks  they  could  not  control  the  water  by 
the  crude  methods  in  vogue  after  it  reached  their  land.  Lateral  ditches  and  levees 
dividing  their  beds  disappeared  like  ropes  of  sand.  By  reason  of  this  much  water 
was  at  first  wasted.  By  building  sluice  gates  at  the  heads  of  laterals  and  bjr  further 
strenj:thening  the  ditches,  the  Indians  are  now  able  to  handle  the  water  in  fair  shape. 

It  IS  the  intention  to  get  200  acres  more  land  under  the  ditches  this  fall.  This 
amount  will  be  sown  to  wheat,  the  most  successful  of  all  crops  here.  After  one  crop 
of  wheat  is  prown  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  these  Indians  from  being  on  practically  a 
self-supporting  basis.  They  cut  the  wood  to  run  the  pump,  and  the  only  expense  the 
Government  is  under  to  maintain  the  plant  is  the  salary  of  the  engineer  (Indian) , 
$240,  and  the  necessar}^  oil  and  repairs.  At  present  the  wood  is  all  mulled  by  agency 
teams,  the  Indians  having  no  horses  in  condition  to  do  the  work. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested  in  irrigation  it  is  well  to  state  that  the  aver- 
age lift  of  water  from  the  river  into  the  ditches  is  but  12  feet,  and  wood  for  fuel  is  had 
for  cutting  and  hauling.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  practicability 
of  steam  irrigation  with  a  centrifugal  pump.  But  where  the  lift  is  greater  than  30 
feet,  where  rael  is  expensive,  or  where  the  water  supply  is  scanty  or  irr^ular.  this 
method  is  not  available.  On  this  reservation  it  now  appears  that  the  means  ol  sup- 
plying water  for  the  necessary  amount  of  land  to  grow  subsistence  for  the  Indians  here 
IS  at  hand.  Of  the  willingness  of  the  Indians  to  work  their  land  and  to  raise  crops 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  unless,  as  some  have  suggested,  prosperity  will  make  them  lazy. 
So  far  all  is  well,  and  the  Indians  are  happy,  contented,  ana  industrious.  The  present 
state  of  their  crops — far  exceeding  in  extent  anything  they  ever  saw — is  certamly  an 
obiect  lesson  to  tnem. 

Of  the  200  Indians  who  left  the  reservation  last  fall  to  join  their  kindred  at  Needles, 
I  believe  every  one  has  returned.  In  addition  to  these  a  norde  of  others  have  *  'smelled 
the  flesh  pots  in  Egypt"  and  are  now  here.  Whether  the  majority  of  these  intend 
to  locate  permanently  on  the  reservation  or  whether  they  only  intend  remaining 
during  the  season  of  green  com  and  watermelons  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  They 
profess  to  be  ** trying  to  see  how  they  like  to  live  on  the  reservation,"  with  a  view 
to  permanent  removal  if  satisfied.  While  I  am  anxious  to  have  as  manv  of  the  non- 
reservation  Mohaves  as  possible  to  locate  on  the  reservation,  I  am  a  little  suspicious 
of  the  good  intentions  of  these  newcomers  and  shall  feel  justified  in  driving  off  such 
as  do  not  go  to  work  very  soon.  The  presence  of  a  lot  of  loafers  (under  the  guise  of 
visitors)  is  not  calculated  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the  old  residents,  every  one  oi  whom 
does  something  toward  general  support. 

The  large  body  of  non reservation  Mohaves,  estimated  to  number  1,^W0,  settled  near 
Needles  and  Fort  Mohave,  continue  a  reproach  to  the  Government,  a  detriment  to 
their  more  civilized  kindred  on  the  reservation,  and  a  general  source  of  vexation. 
They  are  practically  beyond  the  control  of  the  agent  by  distance,  difficulties  of 
travel,  andf  lade  of  means  of  enforcing  authority.    "[Hiey  continue  to  practice  all  their 
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old  superstitions  and  barbarisms,  with  the  added  vices  of  drunkenness,  prostitution, 
bejKary,  etc.,  as  picked  up  from  contact  with  border  civilization. 

Re  Department  in  April  authorized  the  agent  to  employ  a  temporary  farmer  to 
look  after  the  welfare  ot  these  Indians.  A  young  man  of  high  character  was  secured 
for  the  place.  While  his  presence  tended  to  decrease  drunkenness  and  to  make  less 
friction  between  Indians  and  whites,  yet  the  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  whites  at  Needles,  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  lack  of  means  of 
enfordne  any  authority  tended  to  discourage  this  employee  and  led  him  to  resign  on 
July  1.  1  am  not  prepared  at  present  writing  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  practicability 
of  securing  another  man  for  the  place.  Certainly  it  is  a  trying  position  to  fill  and  get 
results. 

Surely  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  radical  steps  to  abate  the  conditions  exist- 
ing there— either  compelling  the  Indians  to  remove  to  the  reservation  or  estab- 
lishing a  reservation  near  Needles  that  would  give  an  agent  some  legal  power  over 
them.  Here  are  about  1,300  Indians  without  uovemment  control  and  direction — a 
prey  to  the  vices  and  cpreed  of  a  border  railroad  and  mining  town.  No  religious  or 
philanthropic  society  nas  ever  raised  a  hand  toward  them.  The  Government  does 
nothine  for  them.  They  earn  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  per  year  working  for  the 
railroaa  company,  mostly  at  track  work  on  the  hot  desert^  and  spend  it  for  whisky, 
tawdry  clothing,  bum  it  up  at  their  funerals,  or  divide  it  with  the  hobo  white  element 
living  among  them.  They  have  not  made  the  slightest  advance  in  civilization,  live 
in  the  rudest  shacks,  paint  and  tattoo  frightfully,  drunkenness,  prostitution,  and 
gambling  prevailing;  amon^  them  unchecked. 

I  know  it  is  the  lashion  for  well-meaning  people  to  write  of  the  evils  of  the  agency 
system  and  to  talk  of  making  the  Indians  *^free  agents  "  to  work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation, but  I  should  like  a  few  of  these  to  visit  the  Mohaves  at  Needles,  who  are  cer- 
tainly working  out  their  own  destiny,  and  then  come  down  to  this  poor,  old,  lon^- 
neglected  agency  and  note  the  contrast.  It  will  demolish  more  high-flown  rhetoric 
than  volumes  of  reply  from  master  hands.  These  are  the  same  tribe  and  kindred ;  m 
many  cases  brother,  sister  and  near  kindred,  yet  at  Neddies  one  sees  savage  life  with  all 
its  horrors,  its  crime,  its  disease,  its  superstitions,  its  barbarisms,  its  utter  hopeless- 
ness. On  the  reservation  there  has  not  oeen  a  case  of  drunkenness  for  years.  Medi- 
cine men  are  discarded  along  with  paint,  tattoo,  and  feathers.  Civilized  garb  prevails 
entirely.  No  property  is  destroyed  at  funerals,  and  homes  are  permanent  and  as 
comfortable  as  circumstances  will  permit,  chimneys,  doors  with  locks,  glass  windows, 
private  sleeping  rooms,  and  home  life  prevailing.  Crime  is  less  than  in  the  same- 
sized  community  of  whites.  The  majority  of  males  now  wear  short  hair  and  a  few 
months  more  will  complete  this  reform.  In  other  words  we  have  here  a  crude  civil- 
ization, gathering  strength  with  every  month,  but  still  far  from  a  proper  ideal. 

Last  fall  the  Government  authorized  the  agent  to  employ  Indians  to  brin^  in  all 
agency  and  school  supplies  by  rowboats  from  Needles,  Cal.,  instead  of  giving  the 
contract  to  the  steamboat  company  as  heretofore.  By  this  means  they  were  enabled 
to  earn  over  $2,000  in  a  season  of  scarcity.  This  not  only  proved  a  great  help  to  them 
financially,  but  gave  them  occupation  when  there  was  no  work  to  be  done  on  the 
farms  for  lack  of  irrigation.  Not  only  this  but  our  freight  was  delivered  more  promptly 
than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  agency,  and  not  a  pound  was  lost  or  damaged.  The 
grade  of  goods  was  better  than  heretofore,  especially  in  the  line  of  subsistence  supplies. 

A  new  industry  has  been  inaugurated  among  these  Indians  this  year — that  of 
making  and  burmng  brick.  About  120,000  have  been  made  and  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  new  school  buildings,  the  price  paid  being  $7  per  thousand.  Although 
having  no  previous  experience,  except  that  gained  through  making  adobes,  with  the 
aid  and  direction  of  the  white  employees  they  have  made  their  work  a  success.  The 
brick,  while  not  averaging  so  smooth  as  those  usually  made  by  whites,  are  good, 
serviceable  brick,  and  will  make  permanent  and  well-appearing  buildings.  The  dozen 
or  more  Indians  at  this  work  kept  it  up  faithfully,  although  the  thermometer  in  June 
ran  up  as  high  as  120  in  the  shade.  Here  is  somethmg  more  for  those  who  write  of 
**  lazy  reservation  Indians  "  to  note. 

The  Department,  in  February  and  March,  authorized  the  building  of  a  new  dining 
hall,  kitchen,  and  employees'  quarters,  also  a  brick  laundry  and  an  ice  plant  for  the 
agency  boajxling  school.  Contracts  for  the  material  and  machinery  were  let  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  oy  the  time  the  goods  were  expected  at  Needles  the  river  was  greatly 
swollen  by  the  melting  snows  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  This  made  it  difficult  for 
the  Indians  to  get  their  rowboats  up  the  river,  always  too  swift  for  rowing  upstream. 
The  agent,  clerk,  mechanic,  and  farmer  accompanied  them.  In  some  instances  it 
took  six  days  to  get  the  boats  up  the  river  the  necessary  100  miles.  The  Indians 
often  waded  breast  deep  in  the  rushing  water,  or  climbed  almost  peipendicolar  cliffs 
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with  the  ropee  by  which  they  pulled  the  boats.  Barges  and  rafts  were  constructed 
and  the  four  carloads  of  goods  were  all  safely  delivered,  notwithstanding  the  freely 
offered  prediction  that  all  would  go  to  the  bottom.  One  raft  of  lumber  was  caught 
in  a  whirlpool  in  the  Mohave  canyon,  and,  although  weighing  over  30,000  pounds, 
was  turned  completely  over  and  the  four  Indians  on  it  went  under  the  raft.  They 
all  came  up  ^ely.  The  raft  was  held  together  by  strong  anchor  bolts  and  rode  the 
Imlance  of  the  way  bottom  side  up.  Thirty  pairs  of  window  sash  on  the  raft,  in 
bunches  of  six,  were  sent  swimming,  but  every  one  was  picked  up  within  the  next 
10  miles  uninjured.  The  agent  and  clerk  were  in  a  boat  accompanying  this  raft  and 
were  eyewitnesses  to  the  dangers  of  the  trip.  The  boiler,  engine,  compressor,  and 
other  heavv  material  for  the  ice  plant  were  brought  in  barges,  along  with  a  carload 
of  lime  ana  cement. 

I  give  the  above  statement  to  show  further  the  industry  and  courage  of  these 
Indians.  It  also  shows  that  I  have  faithful  agency  employees  and  that  they  do  not 
live  a  life  of  ease.  In  fact,  this  year  they  have  been  called  upon  for  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  work.  The  employees  and  agent  installed  the  ice  plant  complete 
without  any  expert  or  outside  help  and  with  no  special  plans  or  directions,  and  it 
was  a  success  from  the  start.  This,  with  the  installation  of  the  irri^tion  plant,  the 
construction  and  reconstruction  of  over  5  miles  of  ditches,  supervising  the  clearing 
and  leveling  of  over  200  acres  of  new  land,  teaching  the  Indians  how  to  make  brick, 
the  hauling  of  material  and  machinery  from  the  river  to  agency,  the  hauling  of 
stone  and  sand  for  foundations,  the  building  of  flume  boxes,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
routine,  have  taxed  the  utmost  physical  endurance  of  all.  Twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
per  day,  and  not  eight,  has  been  the  rule  for  months.  Yet  it  has  all  been  done 
cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  even  enthusiastically  as  results  became  apparent. 

The  boarding  school  shows  gratifying  progress,  and  is  now  getting  in  jxjsition  to 
challenge  comparison.  Authorized  improvements,  completed  or  under  way,  begin 
to  make  our  meager  plant  worthy  of  notice.  Pupils  show  marked  improvement  in 
scholarship,  self-reliance,  deportment,  and  general  bearing.  One  boy  was  transferred 
to  Carlisle  in  September,  the  first  pupil  ever  transferred  from  this  school.  Unceasing 
efforts  on  this  line  brought  forth  more  fruit,  and  in  March  14  pupils  were  transferred 
to  Phoenix.  If  no  misfortune  comes  to  these,  future  transfers  will  not  be  difficult. 
Altogether  the  cause  of  education  on  this  reservation  bears  a  most  hopeful  look  at 
present 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  church  or  society  will  send  a  missionary  to  labor  among 
these  Indians.  For  about  twenty  months,  ending  with  April,  1898,  M.  J.  Hersey, 
an  Episcopalian,  but  working  independent  of  any  organization,  worked  among  them. 
Near  the  end  of  his  labors  something  near  150  were  baptized.  They  were  r^ular 
attendants  at  the  services.    Just  as  the  church  of  this  diocese  was  preparing  to  sup- 

gort  him  in  his  work,  he  received  a  call  to  a  more  advanced  field  and  accepted  it 
ince  that  time  no  services  have  been  held  for  these  Indians.  It  is  to  be  hojNed  that 
this  or  some  other  denomination  will  see  fit  to  resume  work  here.  At  Needles  there 
is  also  a  less  inviting  but  even  more  needy  field  for  such  work. 

During  the  two  years  I  have  acted  as  agent  nothing  has  been  allowed  for  repairs 
of  agency  buildings,  and  in  this  particular  I  am  ashamed  of  the  conditions  that  are 
constantly  growing  worse.  The  buildings  are  of  a  character  that  require  constant 
but  not  expensive  repairs  in  order  to  remain  serviceable. 

Full-blooded  Indians  maintain  three  merchandise  stores  on  the  agency,  and  there 
is  no  white  trader  here.  There  is  no  court  of  Indian  offenses,  and  probably  no  need 
of  any.  The  principal  disputes  that  come  before  the  agent  grow  out  of  marital  diflS- 
culties  and  the  desire  to  change  wives  or  husbands.  The  rule  has  been  to  grant  per- 
mission to  separate  where  both  are  anxious,  but  with  the  injunction  that  if  either 
marries  or  cohabits  within  six  months  they  will  be  arrested  and  confined  to  the 
agency  jail.    This  almost  invariably  reunites  the  warring  couples. 

While  there  has  been  no  legal  allotment  of  lands,  I  notice  these  Indians  thorouj^hly 
respect  the  allotments  made  by  the  farmer  for  farming  purposes  along  the  ditch. 
They  treat  these  patches  as  individual  property  and  subject  to  sale.  I  am  sorry  that 
they  were  not  divided  on  more  systematic  lines  and  find  it  difficult  to  work  up 
exchanges  to  get  the  tracts  more  contiguous  or  regularly  shaped.  Each  Indian  seems 
to  think  his  own  land  possessed  of  peculiar  merits  that  calls  for  double  the  quantity 
of  anyone  else's.    In  most  cases  the  home  is  on  each  individual  tract 

Thankful  to  the  Department  for  many  favors,  and  with  a  hopeful  view  for  the 
future,  I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant,  Charles  S.  McNiCHOiis, 

United  States  Indian  AgenL 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Rbport  ok  Superintendent  of  Colorado  River  School. 

Colorado  Riyeb  Boabdino  School, 

Colorado  Biver  Agency,  July  1, 1899. 

Madam:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  fourth  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80, 1899. 

School  was  opened  September  5, 1896,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  the  'enrollment  Included  all 
the  old  pupils  except  one,  and  11  new  ones,  making  a  total  of  101  (66  boys  and  45  girls),  which  was 
increased  on  October  1,  by  the  addition  of  one  girl,  to  102. 

No  runaways  have  been  recorded  since  the  first  two  weeks  of  school. 

The  Dse  of  the  Indian  language  has  been  an  exception,  and  I  believe  that  the  use  of  English  Is  as 
oniversal  here  as  in  any  reservation  school  in  the  service. 

By  earnest  work  among  the  pupils  and  old  Indians  we  have  overcome  their  superstitious  belief  that 
if  any  of  them  leave  the  Coloraoo  River  they  will  die,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  secure  the  transfer  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  of  1  boy  to  Carlisle,Pa.,  and  on  March  25, 1899. 14  (7  girls  and  7  bojrs)  were 
transferred  to  the  Phcenlx  school,  Arizona. 

Three  boys  from  the  camps  were  recived  April  25, 1899.  Two  who  had  developed  tuberculosis  were 
sent  home,  and  died  May  2^,  reducing  our  enrollment  to  89  (50  boys  and  89  girls) .  Average  for  the 
year,  97.94. 

Health.— The  health  of  pupils  has  been  exceptionally  good,  there  having  been  but  few  cases  of  sick- 
ness, mostly  not  of  a  serious  nature. 

literary.— Schoolroom  work  has  been  very  satisfactory.     Pupils  seemed  to  be  Interested  in  their 


studies  and  made  good  progress.  Evening  exercises  were  conducted  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  best 
results  to  the  pupils,  and  consisted  of  lessons  in  language,  singing,  needlework,  literary,  and  enter- 
tainment   Most  of  the  larger  pupils  learned  to  read  music  quite  well,  the  larger  boys  carrving  the 


baas,  some  of  the  girls  and  smafler  boys  the  alto.  The  authorized  holidays  were  observed  witn  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  Closing  exerdaes  were  superior  to  those  of  former  yeais  since  I  took  charge  of  the 
school. 

iBdastriaL— A  new  irrigation  pump  having  been  allowed  for  the  agencv,  a  plat  of  ground  for  a 
school  garden,  consisting  of  about  3i  acres,  was  fenced  and  prepared  for  Irnigation  by  the  bovs,  under 
supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher.  The  boys  are  also  taught  the  care  of  stock,  the  use  of  tools  and 
other  implements  in  making  repairs  on  school  building,  gardening,  etc.  Although  the  irrigation 
pump  was  late  in  arriving  and  being  placed  in  position,  the  garden  has  supplied  vegetables,  oonsist- 
ingof  lettuce,  radishes,  cabbage,  etc.,  for  the  scnool  table.  Since  the  irrigation  problem  has  been 
solved  I  hope  a  school  orchard  may  be  planted  this  coming  fall.  Fresh  fruit  is  badly  needed  here  for 
the  children,  and  it  can  be  secured  only  by  raising  it. 

Xatron.— Girls  have  been  regularly  detailed  in  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  dormitories,  and 
as  housekeepers.  Advancement  has  been  made  In  all  these  departments.  In  the  sewing  room  the 
girls  were  taught  to  manufacture  articles  of  girls*  wear,  pants  and  shirts  for  boys,  and  mending  for 
the  school.  A  few  very  creditable  pieces  of  fancy  work  were  made  and  sent  for  exhibit  at  the  insti- 
tute at  Los  Angeles,  besides  some  other  articles  mado  by  small  girls.  No  material  was  purchased  for 
teaching  girls  lancy  work,  and  what  was  used  was  furnished  by  employees.  All  work  in  the  sewing 
room  was  well  done,  as  evinced  by  the  appearance  of  the  girls.  The  following  is  a  list  of  articles 
manufactored  in  this  department: 


Shirts 6 

Scarf,  dresser 1 

Spread^  laundry 9 

Suspenders,  iMUrs 15 

Skirts 161 

Tablecloths 20 

Towels 160 

Underwaists 81 

Total 1,696 


Aprons 802 

Curtains 44 

Dresses 195 

Fire  escape 1 

Flannel  bandages 4 

Napkins 220 

Ni^tdresses 86 

Nightshirts 108 

Overalls,  pairs 40 

Pillowcases 120 

Sheets 123 

In  addition  to  the  above  88  suits  of  girls'  knit  underwear  were  remodeled.  In  the  laundry  the 
improvement  was  very  apparent,  both  In  the  work  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  under 
supervision  of  a  white  laundress  instead  of  camp  Indians.  In  the  kitchen  girls  were  taught  plain 
cooking,  bread  making,  and  to  prepare  meals  for  a  small  family. 

Improvements  made.— An  ice  plant  has  been  received  and  placed  in  successful  operation  by  Clerk 
T.  M.  Drennan  and  Agent  McNichols,  assisted  by  employees  of  school  and  agency.  A  new  well  is 
being  stmk,  which,  if  ft  can  be  carried  to  a  sufficient  depth  and  tightly  curbed,  will  furnish  sufficient 
water  for  running  the  ice  plant  and  for  school  use,  except  for  drinking,  which  is  still  hauled  from 
the  river.  A  new  building,  to  contain  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  employees'  rooms,  and  a  new  laun- 
dry Irailding  have  been  allowed,  and  material  is  mostly  on  the  ground  for  their  construction.  The 
bathroom  heater,  with  *'riiig"  baths,  have  also  been  furnished  and  will  soon  be  placed  in  position. 
It  is  a  much-needed  improvement  and  will  supply  a  long-felt  want.  -  A  fire  escape  has  been  placed  for 
the  girls'  dormitory,  and  they  have  been  drilled  in  the  use  of  same.  All  pupils  are  regularly  required 
to j>racttce  **flxe  drill,"  and  all  possible  precautions  are  taken  against  fire. 

Improvements  ro^nired.— A  new  oven  is  badly  needed,  and  I  would  recommend  that  a  brick  one  be 
constructed,  as  the  galvanized-iron  one  we  have  has  never  been  satisfactory  and  is  now  unfit  for  use. 
Water  for  drinking  purposes  is  still  hauled  from  the  river  in  large  54-gallon  cdsks.  It  is  a  shame  that 
br>y8  should  be  required  to  lift  those  heavy  barrels  and  to  wade  in  the  water  to  fill  them  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  when  an  expenditure  of  a  few  dollar?  would  provide  a  wagon  tank  and  pump  with  hose 
to  fill  and  empty  into  the  barrels,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  boys  exposing  themselves  by 
wading  in  the  river  to  fill  barrels  with  pails.  I  asked  during  the  present  year  for  a  wood  saw  with 
horsepower.  The  power  is  not  now  necessary,  as  the  saw  could  oe  run  with  the  ice-plant  engine 
during  the  portion  of  the  year  when  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  run  the  Ice  plant. 

A  siuiool  carpenter  has  been  allowed  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  will  add  to  the  industries  that 
may  be  taught  the  boys. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  we  received  an  official  visit  from  Supervisor  Conser,  which  was 
much  appreciated  for  the  helpful  suggestions  received. 

Tlie  employees  are  to  be  commended  for  their  earnestness  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

In  cloeinff  this  report  I  wish  to  thank  Agent  McNichols  for  the  uniformly  courteous  treatment 
received,  also  the  agency  employees  who  have  ever  been  kind  and  ready  to  lend  a  helpful  hand. 

With  thanks  to  the  Department  for  favors  received,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  ^  ^  ^  ^       .  .    ^    , 

WoRUN  B.  B^oos^SupenrUmdenL 

The SuPBBiNTiNDKNT  OP  Indian  Schools,  _    ^      ,,    (Zooolp^ 
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REPORT  OF  FORT  APACHE  AGENT. 

White  River,  Ariz.,  August  19,  1899, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1899. 

I  assumed  my  duties  as  agent  April  1,  1899,  and  found  many  Indians  in  a  starved 
condition,  as  reports  from  Special  Agent  Taggart  and  Inspector  McConnell  hitherto 
made  will  show.  I  have  known  much  about  these  Indians  the  past  fifteen  years  and 
consider  this  their  most  destitute  year,  caused  by  floods  destroying  their  crops  last 
summer,  and  a  failure  to  secure  so  large  a  wood  contract  as  usual  from  the  Fort 
Apache  military  post.  On  application,  the  Indian  Office  authorized  an  extra 
monthly  issue  of  flour  and  beef,  and  loaned  them  11,000  pounds  of  barley  and  7,000 
pounds  of  com  for  seed,  and  gave  them  5,000  pounds  of  seed  com,  which  proved  a 
^reat  relief.  CJom  grows  well  here  and  is  usually  a  successful  crop,  but  barlev  rais- 
ing is  a  new  experiment  for  these  Indians,  and  I  fear  the  rainy  season  of  July  and 
August  will  destroy  much  of  it,  as  it  ripens  in  the  former  month.  The  prospect  for 
corn  crop  this  season  is  flattering  and  if  it  escapes  hailstorms  and  early  frosts,  these 
Indians  will  be  able  to  fully  supply  the  contracts  at  the  agency  and  the  inilitary 
post. 
The  following  table  shows  the  Indian  population  under  this  agency: 

Indian  children  of  school  age 422 

Males 220 

Females 202 

Males  of  alleges 846 

Females  of  all  ages 1,003 

Total  population  this  year 1, 849 

Total  population  last  year 1, 838 

Increase  in  population 11 

The  following  number  of  domestic  animals  are  owned  by  the  Indians  of  this 
reservation: 

Horses 6,291 

Mules 57 

Burros 380 

Cattle 848 

Domestic  fowls 159 

Greatest  number  of  horses  owned  by  one  person 200 

Greatest  number  of  cattle  owned  by  one  family 300 

These  Indians  have  sold  to  the  Grovernment  this  year  the  following  products  of 
their  labor,  receiving  the  following  prices: 

To  the  War  Department— 

550|  cords  soft  wood $1, 514. 77 

758  bushels  charcoal 161.60 

60,866  pounds  com 1,052.98 

1,600,000  pounds  hay  for  feed 15,000.00 

383,900  pounds  hay  for  bedding 2,879.25 

Total 20,598.60 

To  Interior  Department — 

14,436  pounds  barley,  at  21  cents 360.90 

90  pounds  beans,  at  4 1  cents 4.27} 

300  cords  wood,  at  $2. 75 825.00 

49  tons  hay,  at  125 1,225.00 

61,564  pounds  com,  at  2}  cents 1,639.10 

Total 3,954.27} 

The  military  establishment  was  prepared  to  purchase  350,000  pounds  more  com 
from  the  Indians,  but  owing  to  failure  of  their  crops  they  were  unable  to  deliver 
more. 

These  Indians  are  the  White  Mountain  Apaches  proper,  with  a  few  scattering  Chiri- 
cahua  Apaches,  the  remnant  of  Geronimo^s  band,  who  were  removed  from  nere  to 
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Fort  Marion,  Fla.,  in  1886,  and  the  leader  of  whom  is  now  apparently  well  contented 
riding  after  cattle  around  Fort  Sill,  Ind.  T.  I  saw  this  hostile  tribe,  numbering  440, 
on  their  way  from  Fort  Apache  to  Holbrook,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad;  they  were 
bound  hand  and  foot  and  loaded  into  open  wacons.  They  were  an  angry,  fierce 
looking  band  of  disappointed  Indians.  Few  ijeople  outside  this  Territory  realize  the 
extent  of  benefit  that  removal  did  the  remaining  Indian  tribes. 

This  reservation  is  located  in  the  eastern  central  part  of  Arizona  and  its  dimensions 
are  about  42  miles  north  and  south  by  62  miles  east  and  west,  with  a  number  of  fine 
trout  streams  emptying  into  Black  River  on  the  south,  which  serves  as  the  southern 
border  and  part  of  the  eastern  border.  These  streams  are  quite  an  attaction  for  fish- 
ermen. Tourists  have  often  been  permitted  to  camp  on  the  banks  of  these  streams, 
with  the  pleasure  of  angling,  but  not  without  the  consent  of  Indians  and  agent,  and 
so  far  nobody  has  abused  the  privilege  extended  to  them. 

On  account  of  needed  repairs  the  sawmill  remained  idle  for  some  weeks  after  my 
arrival.  The  planer  and  shingle  mills  are  almost  worthless  without  the  repairs  rec- 
ommended April  21, 1899,  by  Special  Agent  Ta^art.  There  have  been  manufactured 
since  I  took  cnai^ge  30,000  feet  of  lumter. 

The  forebay  leading  to  the  gristmill  partly  washed  out  last  season,  but  is  now  being 
repaired  for  the  purpose  of  making  meal  and  chopping  com  and  barley, 

These  Indians  nave  grown  but  very  little  wheat,  but  an  effort  will  be  made  next 
fall  to  teach  them,  on  a  small  scale,  now  to  grow  it  if  the  Department  furnishes  the 
wheat  for  sowing.  I  have  examined  some  of  the  most  favorable  spots  on  the  moun- 
tains and  recommended  a  test  case  of  fall  sowing  be  made,  and  asked  the  Depart- 
ment to  authorize  the  purchase  of  seed  wheat  for  that  purpose. 

New  school  buildings  are  badly  needed  to  accommodate  the  children.  These 
Indians  are  not  satisfied  to  have  their  children  sent  elsewhere  to  school  since  so  many 
of  them  have  sickened  and  died  at  nonreservation  schools.  This  climate  suits  them 
best,  and  facilities  for  teaching  them  the  different  trades  should  be  furnished  here. 
The  more  they  are  advanced  the  more  likely  they  will  from  choice  go  elsewhere  to 
better  schools.  The  Department  should  authorize  10  head  of  cows  added  to  the  herd 
of  3  already  at  the  school.  ^  It  will  make  them  worth  attending  and  prove  quite  a 
benefit  to  the  children.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  about  these  Indian  children  not  relish- 
ing milk.    My  observation  is  that  they  are  very  fond  of  it. 

Agency  bmldings  are  also  needed.  There  are  not  sufficient  quarters  for  the 
employees.  An  agent's  dwelling  was  authorized  to  be  built;  but  since  the  question 
of  removal  of  agency  and  school  was  agitated  I  declined  to  build  until  the  question  of 
location  was  settled,  believing  it  would  not  be  acting  in  good  faith  toward  the  Depart- 
ment to  do  otherwise,  the  carpenter  putting  in  his  time  finishing  and  repairing  the 
buildings,  so  many  of  which  were  built  with  no  r^ard  to  convenience. 

Hay  and  grain  storehouses  are  needed.  Our  hay  is  baled,  piled  inside  of  wire 
fence,  gate  locked,  covered  with  old  hay  and  wagon  sheets,  which  is  sure  to  entail 
great  loss  during  the  season,  both  from  theft  and  rain. 

I  would  recommend  that  a  hospital  be  built  for  the  use  of  the  camp  Indians,  and 
for  school  children  in  dangerous  cases,  or  contagious  disease.  The  school  has  a  small 
room  for  the  sick;  but  if  an  epidemic  should  prevail,  and  a  number  of  the  children 
die  at  the  school,  it  would  become  quite  difficult  to  get  the  Indians  to  patronize  the 
school  longer;  but  if  they  were  removed  to  a^ncy  hospital  half  a  mite  distant  the 
effect  would  be  very  different.  Their  suf)er8tition  is  annoying  and  troublesome  in 
managing  them.  Agency  physicians  become  discouraged  when  ** medicine"  men 
interfere  with  their  patients.  Without  a  hospital  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  it  If  the 
Department  would  furnish  a  field  matron  I  think  she  could  oversee  the  hospital  and 
attend  to  the  outside  work  satisfactorily.  It  matters  not  how  severe  a  case  of  sickness 
or  injury  presents  itself,  th^ere  is  at  present  no  suitable  place  to  care  for  them.  Such 
condition  of  affairs  is  very  trying  and  embarrassing  to  a  physician  in  chai^. 

I  would  recommend  the  construction  of  a  telephone  system  between  this  agency  and 
Fort  Apache,  a  distance  of  4  miles.  It  can  be  constructed  with  red  pine  poles,  and 
put  up  by  Indian  labor,  requiring  but  two  telephones  and  insulators  furnished  by  the 
Department,  there  being  already  sufficient  wire  at  the  agency.  This  will  be  a  great 
convenience  and  very  useful,  since  a  tel^^ph  office  is  at  Fort  Apache  and  none  here. 

Musical  instruments  should  be  furnished!,  and  a  band  organized  in  the  school.  1 
have  observed  that  the  Indians  become  pri^cient  players,  and  are  lovers  of  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

The  present  system  of  hauling  water  in  tanks  and  barrels  for  agency  and  school 
use  at  this  time  of  the  year  will  certainly  result  in  harm;  when  it  stands  for  a  few 
hours  it  is  unfit  for  use.  The  project  of  a  dam  and  turbine  wheel  in  the  North  Fork 
of  White  River  to  pump  water  for  the  school  has  been  considered  by  the  Indian 
Department  for  months.  It  is  the  only  feasible  plan  to  furnish  water  for  the  present 
Bite,  and  its  construction  should  be  authorized  at  once.    There  is  absolutely  no  fire 
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Erotection  at  present,  and  the  plant  is  a  regu^r  fire  trap.  This  dam  can  oe  safely 
uilt  only  in  the  fall  or  late  spring,  on  account  of  high  water  interfering.  This  power 
can  also  be  utilized  to  furnisn  electric  light  for  the  agency,  school,  and  Fort  Apache 
military  post.  This  water  system  has  been  reported  upon  favorably  by  Colonel  Tag- 
gart,  special  agent,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  agency  and  school. 

These  Indians  have  not  had  a  pound  of  salt  issued  to  them  since  my  arrival:  there 
have  been  only  3,500  pounds  furnished  for  1,838  Indians  and  for  agency  stock  the  past 
year.  It  was  all  gone  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter.  It  lacked  consider- 
abiv  of  being  half  enough.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  reouirements  of  salt  in 
different  localities  in  Anzona,  both  for  man  and  beast.  In  Salt  River  Valley  in  this 
Territory  stock  will  not  taste  salt,  and  people  require  much  less  than  they  do  here. 
This  may  cause  the  Indian  Office  to  imagine  that  one  agency  is  economical  and  another 
extravagant. 

Forest  fires  are  a  ereat  annoyance,  but  not  difficult  to  control  where  thej;  occur  each 
successive  year,  and  harm  the  timber  but  little;  but  where  the  undeigrowth  is  protected 
for  a  few  years,  and  trees  destroyed  by  frequent  lightning  are  allowed  to  accimiulate, 
and  fire  gets  started  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  control  it,  until  the  accumulation  of  com- 
bustibles is  consumed.  A  fire  of  that  nature  appeared  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  res- 
ervation in  the  month  of  May  last,  and  was  absolutely  tmcontrollable  until  a  heavy 
rain  fell  on  the  1st  of  June.  I  worked  a  force  of  Indian  police  and  prisoners  for  one 
week,  burning  off  their  shoes  in  their  attempts  to  check  it,  but  found  it  useless  to  try 
longer  as  the  fire  was  spreading  each  day,  bemg  very  dry  and  windy.  Many  of  these 
Indians  are  quite  superstitious  in  regard  to  smoke  from  these  forest  fires  producing 
rain,  and  it  is  impossible  to  change  their  ideas  so  suddenly,  and  seemingly  useless  to 
attempt  to  apprenend  them  in  setting  fire  to  forests.  I  can  not  recall  a  single  case 
in  past  years  where  an  Indian  has  been  caught  and  punished  for  setting  fire  to  these 
forests,  and  fires  have  been  numerous. 

If  the  conditions  for  tiswin  making  have  ever  been  changed  or  checked  to  any  per- 
ceptible degree  it  must  have  vanish^!  just  before  mv  arrival  here.  I  found  it  made 
on  idl  sides,  just  as  I  had  witnessed  it  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  I  have  used  every 
reasonable  and  honest  effort  to  keep  it  in  check  and  have  succeeded  in  about  the 
same  degree  as  my  predecessors,  but  I  am  not  boasting  that  it  is  about  subdued. 
Putting  down  intoxicants  among  Indians  is  a  very  similar  task  to  that  among  white 
people  in  Kansas  and  some  other  States  where  rigorous  warfare  has  been  instituted 
against  it  for  many  years.  It  moves  to  more  secreted  places.  It  belongs  to  the 
impossibilities. 

People  who  have  never  seen  an  Indian  and  have  only  read  of  their  depredations 
will  tsuk  about  what  they  would  do  with  these  Indians  were  they  placed  over  them, 
forgetting  the  fact  that  jjidians  must  be  convicted  upon  testimony  and  treated  like 
other  people.  Indians  know  when  they  are  mistreated,  and  the  agent  who  is  guilty 
of  gratifymg  his  own  desire  regardless  of  testimony  makes  a  great  mistake  and  loses 
his  grip  upon  them. 

There  is  no  court  of  Indian  offenses,  all  cases  being  tried  by  the  affent  This 
requires  much  tin^e,  patience,  and  firmness  to  succeed  properly.  An  old  chief  will 
sometimes  while  arraigned  for  an  offense  show  signs  of  that  former  rebellious  spirit, 
but  when  he  receives  a  sentei  re  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law  for  such  violation  it 
modifies  the  effect  of  his  rebellious  spirit  upon  the  bystanders. 

There  has  been  very  little  friction  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  and  that  little 
grew  out  of  sheep  being  herded  on  the  reservation,  which  can  be  easily  obviated  in 
the  future  by  Congress  amending  the  act  prohibiting  stock  runningon  Indian  reser- 
vations, and  specifying  sheep  and  goats  and  fixing  the  penalty  at  20  to  25  cents  per 
head  for  each  offense.  The  present  law  does  not  refer  specifically  to  sheep  and  goats, 
and  with  such  a  vague  law  and  exorbitant  penalty  of  $1  per  head  to  be  applied  to  a 
sheep  herd  of  2,000  to  3,000  is  a  little  more  than  the  average  jury  of  Arizona  will  do. 
A  failure  to  enact  such  a  law  as  suggested  makes  a  vast  amount  of  work  and  trouble 
for  both  agent  and  Indian  police,  besides  it  may  lead  to  much  friction  between  whites 
and  Indians.  It  is  my  aim  not  to  allow  these  Indians  to  molest  or  harm  the  whites 
nor  their  property,  and  I  ask  the  same  courtesy  extended  by  the  whites  to  the  Indians. 
If  complaints  are  made  concerning  depredations  committed,  I  shall  make  close  inves- 
ti^tion  and  deal  with  the  offenders  accordingly. 

There  are  no  contracts  at  present  with  stockmen  to  pasture  stock  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  I  find  the  Indians  opposed  to  any  such  arrangement  being  made  by  the 
Interior  Department  Such  contracts  not  only  lead  to  differences  between  whites  and 
Indians,  but  prove  a  ffreat  annoyance  to  the  agent.  This  is  a  fine  grazing  country 
and  should  be  stocked  with  cattle  by  the  Government  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians. 
They  can  do  the  work,  because  they  are  natural  horsemen  and  take  readily  to  the 
business,  and  it  can  be  made  profitable  if  managed  by  experienced  persons.    These 
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Indians  can  be  made  self-supporting  by  that  method  long  before  it  can  be  reached 
through  any  other  channel. 

Two  deaths  occurred  from  gunshots,  both  accidental,  one  a  child  shot  by  his  father, 
an  Indian  scout,  the  other  an  Apache  boy  shot  by  a  San  Carlos  boy.  They  continue 
to  follow  their  old  custom  of  disposing  of  the  remains  of  their  dead  children  by  placing 
their  bodies  in  the  little  cradle  like  they  carry  on  their  backs,  and  hanging  it  up  in  a 
tree  or  putting  it  in  the  crevice  of  rocks. 

This  reservation  is  well  suited  for  day  schools,  since  it  is  naturally  divided  so  that 
settlements  are  made  on  the  streams  and  can  conveniently  furnish  pupils  for  four  or 
five  such  schools  to  be  located  in  different  parts  of  the  reservation.  These  schools 
should  be  established  in  the  near  futm^. 

There  is  an  efficient  force  of  teachers  and  employees  at  the  school.  I  believe  the 
superintendent  has  ability  to  improve  the  school  very  much  if  the  Department  will 
make  the  needed  repairs  and  erect  the  necessary  new  buildinss.  History  shows  the 
great  difficulty  in  Indian  schools  to  be  the  maintenance  of  harmony  among  the 
employees.  This  has  been  fairly  done  here  of  late,  but  can  not  be  a  perfect  success 
witnout  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  concerned.  This  the  superintendent  must  have 
in  order  to  succeed;  to  think  of  harmony  without  the  effort  of  all  to  accomplish  it  is 
erroneous. 

During  my  administration  Indian  Inspector  McConnell  has  been  the  only  official 
visitor.  His  general  knowledge  of  the  business  is  widespread,  and  he  shows  a  great 
interest  in  thelndian's  advancement.  If  he  makes  any  mistakes  it  will  be  on  account  of 
overanxiousness.  Colonel  Wells,  commander  of  Fort  Apache  military  post  and  Lieu- 
tenant Parsons,  quartermaster,  have  aided  in  securing  contracts  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  these  Indians  and  extended  many  courtesies  to  me  for  which  I  owe  many 
thanks. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  employees  who  have  been 
faithful  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  work  agreeable  and  successful,  and  to  extend  to  you 
my  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  met  my  recommendations. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A.  A.  Abmshtrong, 
UhUed  Stales  Indian  AgenL 

The  CoMMissiONKB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  FORT  APACHE  SCHOOL. 

FoBT  Apache  Boarding  School,  Auguat  5, 1899, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  gubmit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  Fort  Apcuihe  Boarding  School  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899. 

I  consider  it  altiorether  unnecessary  to  state  here  condition  of  plant,  as  this  matter  has  been  repeat- 
edly before  your  office  during  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  can  be  properly  and  comfortably  accommodated  in  these  buildings  is  60 
(40  bovs  and  20  girls) .  We  opened  school  with  an  enrollment  of  66  (49  boys  and  17  girls) ,  increasing 
to  73  (oO  boys  and  23  girls) .  the  average  age  of  these  pupils  being— boys  12  and  girls  10  years.  Average 
attenoance  during  year,  70,  the  last  three  months  showing  100  per  cent  To  secure  this  It  has  required 
the  utmost  determination  and  firmneas.  Compulsory  measures  are  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain 
a  school  properly  among  these  people. 

The  haif-oay  system  of  industrial  and  literary  work  for  each  pupil  has  been  carried  out  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

We  have  two  class  rooms— one  of  three  grades— first,  second,  and  third  reader,  and  the  other  of 
two— first  primarv  and  kindeigarten.  One  half  day  in  the  last-named  department  devoted  to  first 
primary  work  ana  the  other  half  day  to  purely  kindeigarten  training. 

The  industrial  work  has  consisted  mostly  in  that  required  to  keep  the  school  eoing.  The  boys 
outnumber  the  girls  two  to  one  and  have  had  to  do  most  of  the  laundrv  and  kitchen  work,  as  the 
few  large  girls  were  needed  in  dining  and  sewing  rooms.  Fifteen  acres  of  land  are  under  cultivation, 
6  in  alfalfa  and  9  In  garden.  The  boys  are  good  and  willing  workers.  Besides  gardening,  cutting 
wood,  hauling  water,  policing  grounds,  etc.,  they,  under  their  instructor,  gave  every  building,  with 
one  exception,  a  coat  of  whitewash,  painted  roofs,  and  planted  trees. 

The  matron's  departments  have  been  in  good  trim  and  worked  smoothly. 

The  sewing  room  has  tum^  out  a  great  deal  of  good  work,  is  beforehand  and  satisfactory,  pains 
having  been  taken  to  instruct  the  girls  in  both  sewing-machine  and  hand  work. 

For  the  last  four  months  the  laundry  has  been  in  excellent  hands  and  moved  along  without  a  Jar. 
Better  facilities  for  work  are  greatly  needed  here  as  well  as  many  other  places. 

The  kitchen  gave  us  more  concern  than  any  other  department,  until  we  chanced  to  pick  up  a  tem- 
porary cook  In  the  form  of  a  Ohinaman,  who  for  faithfulness,  economy,  and  variety  of  food  served 
was  all  we  could  wish,  but  not  being  an  American  citizen,  we  have  had  to  give  himjap. 

A  few  cases  of  pneumonia  and  a  slight  attack  of  chicken  pox  alarmed  us  a  little  at  the  beginning 
of  winter,  but  aside  from  that  the  health  has  been  excellent. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  great  drawback  to  progress  here  is  the  ♦'  tiswln  "  evil;  that  the  use  of  this 
intoxicant  extended  to  the  school,  the  pupils  being  supplied  by  their  outside  friends.    Only  one  case 
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of  the  kind  came  to  our  knowledge.    The  school  culprits  were  summarily  dealt  with  right  here,  the 
agent  attending  to  the  outside  offenders. 

We  were  visited  during  the  year  by  two  Government  officials,  one  of  whom.  Inspector  McConnell, 
only  made  a  call.  To  the  other.  Col.  S.  L.  Taggart,  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  encouragement  and 
help  while  with  us  as  acting  agent. 

I  wish  here  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  faithful  attention  to  duty  of  the  good  corps  of 
employees  now  here:  also  my  thanks  for  kindness  and  courtesy  shown  me  by  your  office,  our  agent, 
ana  his  very  efficient  clerks. 

Very  respectfully,  Ella  L.  Patterson. 

SuperintendaU  Fart  Apache  8au)6L 
The  CoMMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Appaibs. 

(Through  MaJ.  A.  A.  Armstrong,  United  States  Indian  Agent) 


REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  IN  CHARGE  OF  HUALAPAIS  AND 

YAVA  SUPAIS. 

HuALAPAi  Agency, 
Haekbernfj  Ariz.,  Axigusl  18,  1899. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Hualapai  and 
Yava  Supai  Indiana  and  the  three  day  schools  under  my  cmu^ge. 

HUALAPAIS. 

Cenins. — ^The  census  of  the  Hualapais  shows  little  change  from  last  year.    The 

E resent  number  bein^  611,  asainst  598  for  last  year.  There  is  apparently  a  gradual 
ut  steady  decrease  m  numbers  of  the  tribe.  Sometimes  there  is  a  slignt  upward 
tendency,  but  during  the  past  thirty  years  they  have  dwindled  from  over  900  to  the 
present  mmiber.  It  will  be  perhaps  another  generation  before  this  tribe  will  tend 
to  increase,  and  then  not  unless  ereat  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  away  from  those 
blighting  causes  that  have  tended  to  disseminate  them.  Many  of  them  are  contami- 
nated with  constitutional  diseases,  scrofula^  and  its  kindred  affections.  These  and 
alcohol  are  the  most  relentless  and  destructive  enemies  of  the  Hualapai,  as  they  are 
of  so  many  other  tribes. 

Indnitry.— The  Hualapais  earn  about  75  per  cent  of  their  own  living,  the  remain- 
der being  furnished  by  the  Government  in  the  form  of  about  60,000  pounds  of  flour, 
which  is  issued  to  them  from  time  to  time  when  they  are  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, and  to  those  who  live  near  the  schools  and  take  care  of  and  feed  children 
attending  the  day  schools.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $7,500  has  been  made  each 
year  for  their  support,  but  only  about  25  per  cent  of  this  has  been  expended  for  their 
support  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  The  remainder  is  applied,  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  for  the  purchase  of  clothing,  subsistence,  supplies,  etc.,  for  the 
children  attenmng  scnool. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Hualapai  that  the  only  way  to  civilize 
him  is  to  make  him  work  and  earn  his  own  living,  for  when  he  is  fed  he  will  not 
work,  but  spends  his  time  in  idleness,  gambling,  drinking,  and  otherwise  going  to 
the  bad.  But  when  he  earns  money  himself,  by  his  own  labor,  he  learns  to  value  it, 
and  uses  it  to  procure  the  necessities  of  life.  During  the  past  four  years  these  Indians 
have  not  received  an^  rations  except  when  they  were  in  actual  want,  and  were 
unable  to  procure  their  own  subsistence.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  procure 
work  for  those  who  could  perform  it,  and  when  a  job  of  remunerative  work  was 
offered  to  an  Indian  and  he  refused  to  work  at  the  next  ration  issue  his  name  was  not 
on  the  list.  In  this  way  it  has  been  the  constant  endeavor  to  impress  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  exercising  their  own  endeavors  for  procuring  their  living,  instead  of 
depending  on  Government  rations,  as  they  had  been  doing  in  the  past 

The  younger  men  take  very  kindly  and  naturally  to  stock  raising,  and  soon  learn 
to  become  expert  cowboys.  They  are  fearless  horsemen,  are  familiar  with  all  the 
ranges,  are  reliable  and  fairly  industrious,  and  many  stockmen  employ  them  in 
preference  to  white  labor  in  this  kind  of  work.  For  such  labor  they  receive  fair 
wages  and  find  work  for  several  months  in  the  year.  There  have  been  issued  to 
these  Indians  about  30  wagons  and  harness,  which  they  use  in  hauling  wood,  wild 
hay,  and  other  commodities  to  the  small  towns  and  mining  camps,  for  which  they 
receive  a  fair  compensation.  Others  secure  work  around  the  mines  as  top  men,  and 
during  the  summer  months  nearly  half  the  tribe  are  engaged  in  agriculture  on  a  small 
scale,  raising  com,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  beans.  They  market  a  little  of  this  and 
consume  the  rest. 

Water  is  scarce  and  there  are  only  three  places  on  their  reservation  where  they  can 
farm,  aggr^ating  about  100  acres.  Outside  of  the  reservation  there  are  some  50  acres 
more  that  are  cmtivated  by  the  Indians  in  favorable  years,  when  there  is  water  for 
irrigation. 
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After  the  completion  of  the  new  school  buildings  now  under  course  of  construction 
about  125  children  will  be  taken  from  the  families  and  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government.  This  should  render  the  Hualapais  able  to  care  for  themselves  to 
the  extent  that  only  $1,500  to  $2,000  annual  appropriation  will  be  required  after  this 
year  for  their  support;  and  this  should  be  used  to  provide  subsistence  for  the  ^ed 
and  infirm  alone,  the  others  being  required  to  provide  their  own  support,  which  they 
will  then  undoubtedly  be  able  to  do,  and  any  gratuitous  aid  given  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  others  will  only  do  them  an  injury  rather  than  1^  an  advanta^. 

Morals. — ^There  has  been  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Huala])aiB,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  there  has  really  been  a  great  improvement. 
The  twin  vices  that  corrupt  and  d^rade  the  tnbe,  intoxication  and  prostitution,  have 
greatly  decreased,  especially  the  latter.  Whisky  is  hard  to  suppress  among  a  people 
who,  like  the  Hualapais,  are  in  almost  constant  association  with  those  who  sell  and 
drink  whisky.  In  tne  camps^and  towns  they  see  it  drunk  at  all  times  openly  and  to 
excess  by  the  whites,  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should  think  it  hard  that  they  should 
be  asked  to  i^ttem  after  the  whites  in  one  thing  and  be  punished  for  doing  so  in 
another.  Strict  police  supervision,  a  system  of  punishing  offenders,  and  {)rosecuting 
the  sellers  is  the  only  means  left  us  to  try  even  to  control  or  lessen  this  evil. 

Prosecutions  for  selling  whisky  to  Indians  has  lately  been  almost  unknown,  the 
officers  refusing  to  prosecute  such  cases,  and  the  only  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
agent  has  been  to  punish  the  Indians  who  drink.  This  has  been  done  m  a  way  by 
enlisting  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  tribe  in  the  work  after  impressing  upon  them 
the  importance  of  the  task  in  hand.  And  they  have,  under  the  direction  and  sanc- 
tion of  the  a^nt  and  the  officers  of  the  county  government,  established  a  court  of 
their  own,  with  a  system  of  punishment  by  imprisonment  and  labor  that  has  proved 
very  effective.  The  results  are  apparent  on  every  hand,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  safely 
say  that  in  the  pest  four  years  whisky  drinking  among  the  Hualapais  has  decrea^d 
80  per  cent  If  this  vice  can  be  put  down  and  the  Hualapais  are  made  to  earn  their 
own  living,  there  will  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  their  rapid  advancement  toward  civ- 
ilization, now  that  they  have  a  well-equipped  boarding  school  among  them. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  enforcement  of  all  reform  measures  and  education 
among  the  Hualapais  has  been  the  outside  interference  of  unscrupulous  whites,  who 
profit  by  the  whisky  traffic  or  are  benefited  by  having  the  Indian  remain  uncivilized 
and  a  savage.  The  pastyear  has  witnessed  a  desperate  and  unyielding  fight  between 
these  people  and  the  officer  in  char^  of  these  Indians. 

Education. — ^The  Hualapai  child  is  bright  and  intelligent  and  learns  rapidly  and 
takes  kindly  to  school,  and  his  parents  are  not  usually  opposed  to  his  attending 
school,  but  will  make  unusual  sacrifices  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  an  education. 
The  two  dajr  schools,  one  at  Kingman,  the  other  at  the  agency,  are  therefore  crowded 
beyond  their  capacity  at  ail  times.  The  attendance  is  regular  and  full,  and  little 
trouble  is  experienced  in  keeping  the  children  in  school  except  to  provide  subsistence 
for  them,  as  many  come  in  from  a  long  distance  and  are  left  near  the  schools  with 
relatives  or  friends.  These  friends  are  expected  to  care  for,  feed,  and  house  these 
children,  which  they  do  to  the  best  of  their  very  limited  ability  and  facilities.  To 
assist  them  they  are  given  rations,  paid  for  from  the  funds  of  the  tribe,  and  in  this 
way  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  provided  for  and  allowed  to  attend  school 
who  otherwise  would  never  attend. 

Kingman  Bay  SchooL — ^This  school  has  a  capacity  of  33,  with  an  enrollment  of  52 
and  average  attendance  of  43.  A  teacher  ana  housekeeper  were  employed  for  this 
school,  and  their  work  has  been  satisfactory  in  every  particular.  Tne  pupils  have 
advanced  in  their  studies,  and  especially  is  the  training  given  by  the  housekeeper 
noticeable  as  an  improvement  over  last  year.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  this 
school  has  been  $2,2/9.62  during  the  year,  or  an  average  of  $52.76  for  each  pupil.  A 
very  poor  building  is  rented  for  a  schoolhouse  and  water  is  paid  for  at  a  high  rate. 

During  the  winter  smallpox  broke  out  in  the  town  of  Kingman,  where  the  school - 
house  is  situated,  and.  fearing  an  epidemic  amons  the  tribe,  I  immediately  ordered 
the  school  closed^  haa  the  Indians  vaccinated,  and  made  them  leave  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns  and  railroad  immediately,  and  compelled  them  to  remain  away  until  all 
danger  was  past  In  this  way  a  serious  epidemic  was  unquestionably  averted,  for, 
owing  to  the  superstitions  of  the  medicine  men,  a  single  case  among  the  tribe  would 
have  spread  to  every  individual  in  it.  After  taking  the  action  named  a  report  was 
made  to  the  Indian  Office,  and  the  action  taken  was  approved.  Had  authority  to  do 
as  stated  been  awaited  I  feel  certain  that  the  Hualapais  would  have  been  practically 
decimated;  as  it  was,  not  a  single  case  appeared. 

Haekberry  Day  School. — This  school  has  been  under  the  tuition  of  a  matron,  acting 
teacher,  an  assistant  teacher,  and  a  housekeeper.  The  capacity  of  the  very  inade- 
quate schoolhouse  is  42,  the  enrollment  was  68,  and  the  average  attendance  was  52. 
The  low  average  was  owing  to  the  smallpox  epidemic,  but  the  average  during  the 
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period  exclusive  of  that  time  of  danger  was  over  60.  The  total  cost  of  malntainiiig 
this  school,  including  some  clothing  purchased  from  the  funds  appropriated  for  sup- 
port of  the  Hualapais,  was  $3,637.48,  or  an  average  of  $70  for  each  pupil. 

The  results  accomplished  in  the  Hackberry  school  the  past  year  have  been  far  more 
satisfactory  than  at  any  other  period  of  its  history.  Especially  in  the  advanced  grade 
is  this  true,  the  employee  having  chai^  of  this  division  having  exerted  her  whole 
energy  and  ability  in  the  interests  of  her  schooL 

Of  mdustnal  training  but  little  could  be  done.  Aside  from  laundry  work,  cooking, 
and  se  ving.  no  training  of  a  manual  nature  could  be  given  the  girls,  and  only  a  little 
gardening  tor  the  boys. 

The  new  boarding  lohooL — ^The  new  boarding  school  for  the  Hualapais  is  now  an 
established  fact,  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  having  been  made  by  the  last  seasion  of 
Congress.  The  survey  of  the  site,  the  maps  and  plans,  and  the  formulation  of  the 
water  and  sewer  systems  have  been  completed  and  now  we  only  await  the  advertis- 
ing and  letting  of  contracts  before  b^inning  work.  The  new  school  will  have  a 
capacity  of  125  and  can  be  filled  immediately  upon  its  completion. 

Sanitary. — ^There  were  30  deaths  in  the  tribe  during  the  year.  Of  these  more  than 
50  per  cent  were  due  to  tuberculosis.  Several  were  nrom  old  age,  a  few  were  infants, 
ana  6  were  school  children.  The  health  of  the  tribe  has  ho&a  fairly  good  on  the 
whole. 

YAVA  SUPAIS. 

Of  the  Yavasupais,  or  Supais,  as  they  are  usually  called,  little  need  be  said.  They 
have  plodded  alon^  in  the  even  trend  of  their  uneventful  existence,  providing  their 
own  subsistence  without  aid  from  the  (jovemment,  except  in  the  case  of  the  disas- 
trous floods  of  last  summer,  when  their  crops  were  nearly  all  washed  away  by  a 
flood.  It  then  became  necessary  to  aid  them  to  tide  over  until  a  new  crop  could  be 
raised.  This  was  done  and  25,000  pounds  of  flour  and  4,000  pounds  of  beans  were 
issued  to  them.  This  year's  census  shows  a  decrease  of  25  in  the  tribe,  or  a  total 
of  247. 

The  school  has  been  running  full  time  with  a  laive  attendance;  in  fact,  all  that  the 
tribe  can  provide.  The  building  is  crowded  beyond  its  capacity,  the  enrollment  being 
70  and  the  capacity  44.  Grood  work  has  been  done  in  this  school,  a  teacher,  house- 
keeper, and  cook  being  employed.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  was 
$4,433.78,  being  an  average  of  $72.68  per  pupil. 

More  buildii^  are  greatly  needed  at  this  school,  those  in  existence  being  greatly 
inadequate. 

EHPLOYBES. 

Without  exception  the  employees  under  my  chai^  have  discharffed  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices  with  fidelity,  ability,  and  cheerfulness.  No  friction  nor 
unpleasantness  has  shown  in  any  branch  of  the  work,  all  having  labored  in  luurmony 
and  with  diligence. 

With  full  appreciation  of  the  continued  courtesies  that  have  always  been  shown 
this  agency  from  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henky  p.  Ewing, 
Industriai  Teacher  in  Charge. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Afpaibs. 


REPORT  OF  NAVAJO  AGENT. 

Navajo  Agency, 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  August  IS,  1899. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

NAVAJOBS. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  is  not  as  good  as  would  be  desira- 
ble, from  the  fact  that  the  last  winter  was  very  severe,  and  the  snow  was  unusually 
deep.  This  beins  considered  a  mild  climate,  was  something  of  a  surpril^  when  the 
mercury  registered  24®  below.  However,  there  were  no  Indians  starved  nor  troz&n, 
but  many  of  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  horses  starved  on  account  of  the  deep  snow, 
not  being  able  to  find  any  grass;  the  sagebrush,  which  is  theiir  .principle  food  for 
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winter,  was  mostly  under  snow.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  20  per  cent  of  the  sheep 
on  the  reservation  either  froze  or  starved;  hence  the  spring  dip  of  wool  was  reduced. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  the  nmnber  of  pounds  of 
wool  sold  and  shipped,  the  product  of  the  Indians;  also  of  sheep  pelts  and  gpatskins. 
As  the  result  of  the  investieation,  I  have  the  following  estimate,  furmshed  by 
Mr.  C.  N.  Cotton,  Indian  trader  and  shipper  of  Indian  products,  who  is  located  at 
Crallup,  N.  Mex.,  but  has  other  trading  posts.    His  estimate  is  as  follows: 

For  the  year  ending  August  1, 1899,  shipments  between  the  two  points  of  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  and  Mitchell,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Simta  Fe  Railroad:  Wool,  1,000,000  pounds, 
prices  varied  from  8  to  12  cents  dining  year;  sheep  pelts,  150,000  pounds,  at  from  6 
to  7i  cents  per  pound;  goatskins,  60,000  pounds,  price  about  22  cents  per  pound; 
Navajo  blankets,  150,000. 

There  are  320  Navajoes  working  on  the  railroad  since  early  in  May,  who  are  earning 
about  $7,000  per  month.  There  were  302  Navajoes  worked  for  the  same  company  last 
winter  until  tney  earned  some  $20,000.  Considerable  complaint  has  been  raised  by 
the  railroad  company  about  the  Indians  ouittinK  work  just  as  the  company  had  them 
taught  to  understand  how  the  work  should  be  done. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  product  and  labor  does  not  by  any  means  all  come 
from  Indians  residing  on  the  reservation;  it  is  not  probable  that  over  one-third  of  it 
does,  and  I  very  much  doubt  about  there  being  over  one-half  of  the  tribe  now  or  at 
any  time  residing  on  the  reservation.  From  the  best  information  I  can  gather,  they 
extend  over  a  tCTiitory  of  over  200  miles  through  Arizona  and  New  Mexico;  many 
of  tbem  never  come  to  the  agency;  true,  some  of  them  do,  though  only  when  they 
expect  some  issue  or  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  agent  settle  some  trouble  that 
exists  among  themselves,  which  is  usually  adjusted  to  tne  satisfaction  of  all. 

Stock  railing. — ^This  reservation  is  adapted  to  the  sheep  and  goat;  in  fact,  they  are  the 
main  support  of  the  Navajo,  while  many  of  them  raise  large  herds  of  Indian  horses, 
more  of  tne  latter  than  should  be,  as  they  kill  out  the  grass  much  more  than  the  sheep 
and  goats  do,  but  we  can  not  yet  get  them  to  understand  this.  The  sheep,  goat,  and 
pony  constitute  the  main  food  product  of  the  tribe.  They  seem  to  think  as  much  of  the 
norse  meat  as  they  do  of  the  mutton  or  goat,  and  many  live  for  days  and  weeks  on 
horse  meat  alone.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  sheep  and  goat,  as  many  do  not 
raise  com  enough  to  furnish  them  bread  from  one  crop  to  another,  and  in  wmter  the 
stock  become  so  poor  that  they  are  not  fit  to  market;  hence  they  often  have  no 
means  with  which  they  can  buy  flour.  Those  who  have  plenty  of  sneep  and  weave 
the  Navajo  blankets  are  always  able  to  dispose  of  them  and  buy  food,  but  very  many 
have  no  flocks — they  are  the  poor.  It  is  verydiflScult  to  get  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  their  flocks.  They  have  no  idea  of  numbers,  neither  have  they  of 
distance. 

HaUtB  and  diipofition. — ^The  habits  of  these  people  in  some  respects  are  not  desir- 
able. Many  of  them  are  habitual  gamblers,  and  of  that  class  they  are  averse  to 
labor.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  all,  but  to  more  than  it  should.  This  does 
not  apply  alone  to  the  men,  but  to  women  also. 

A  very  unfortunate  condition  exists  relative  to  their  marriage  vows.  Separation 
of  man  and  wife  are  of  quite  frequent  occurrence.  They  nave  no  l^al  mode  of 
divorce  and  there  is  no  limit  of  time  as  to  when  they  may  take  up  with  others  and 
consider  themselves  remarried. 

The  disposition  of  these  Indians  is  usually  good.  They  have  their  disputes  and 
differences,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  easily  settled.  There  was  one  murder  committed 
about  100  miles  from  the  agency,  claimed  to  have  been  in  self-defense,  which  will  be 
fully  investigated. 

Three  deaths  from  smallpox  occurred  on  the  reservation  last  winter,  but  we  had 
no  general  epidemic. 

Chi  January  1  an  Indian  killed  his  wife  with  an  ax  and  then  committed  suicide. 
We  broueht  them  into  the  agency  and  gave  them  proper  burial.  Jealousy  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  the  tragedy.  Three  of  the  school  children  died  during  the 
ear;  neither  of  them,  however,  at  the  school,  but  were  brought  in  and  properly 
luried. 

The  crops  thisyear  are  not  very  promising  on  account  of  the  drought  in  early  spring 
and  summer.  We  have  had  no  rain  to  wet  the  ground  between  September,  1898, 
and  the  10th  of  July  of  this  year.  On  accoimt  of  tne  dry  spring,  many  of  the  Indians 
did  not  plant;  others  planted  two  or  three  times  and  wul  nave  but  light  crops.  In 
a  few  localiUes  the  com  promises  to  yield  Mrly  well,  but  as  it  is  quite  green  yet,  no 
one  can  tell  what  the  yield  may  be. 

The  trouble  which  has  heretofore  existed  near  Tuba  City  between  the  Indians  and 
Mormons,  or  white  setters,  has  been  amicably  settled  by  Ijispector  McLaughlin,  and 
no  further  trouble  relative  to  the  land  and  water  question  in  that  part  of  the  country 
is  anticipated. 
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Boad  work. — There  have  been  about  10  miles  of  new  road  built  on  the  northempart 
of  the  reservation  by  the  Indians,  leading  over  to  the  new  ferry  on  the  San  Juan 
River,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  road  repairing  done. 

Miiiionary  work. — ^The  Christian  Reformed  Church  has  two  misBionaries  located  here 
at  the  agency,  Rev.  Mr.  Fryling  and  Rev.  Mr.  De  Groot,  who  are  doing  all  that  any 
people  can  do  for  the  Indians.  They  expect  soon  to  establish  a  mission  at  the  Little 
Water  School,  to  which  one  of  them  will  move. 

St.  Michael's  Mission,  located  about  8  miles  south  of  the  agency  at  La  Cienega, 
just  off  the  reservation,  was  established  in  October,  1898.  Two  Franciscan  fathers, 
the  Rev.  Juvenal  Schnorbus,  0.  F.  M.,  superior,  and  the  Rev.  Anselm  Weber,  0.  F.  M., 
together  with  the  lay  brother,  Ven.  Placidus  Bueiger,  O.  F.  M.,  of  the  province 
of  St  John  the  Baptist  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  open^  a  Catholic  mission  for  the 
Navajoes. 

The  Methodists  have  a  mission  at  Two  Gray  Hills,  Mrs.  Cole  in  chaijge  and  Miss 

as  teacher.    They  desire  to  build  a  small  school  building  at  the  mission.    Miss 

Tripp  is  located  on  the  San  Juan  River  with  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Eldridge  the  field  matron. 
All  are  doing  good  work. 

ImprovraientB  about  the  agency  consist  of  extending  the  water  main  to  the  bam, 
also  to  the  rear  of  one  agency  building;  putting  in  hydrants — ^making  better  fire  pro- 
tection; putting  down  1,000  feet  of  new  sidewaix;  grading  and  leveling  streets;  build- 
ing new  and  repairing  old  fences;  putting  good  substantial  floors  in  jail  and  police 
quarters;  building  a  good  and  substantial  shed  18  by  100  feet  for  storage  of  tools  and 
wa^ns.  Have  ditched  and  ditdned  a  pond  that  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  girls'  dormitory, 
which  contained  some  flve  acres.  This  was  done  to  prevent  sickness  oy  the  stagnant 
water,  also  to  prepare  it  to  be  fenced  for  pasture  next  season. 

Many  complaints  are  coming  in  from  parties  who  reside  in  the  Territories  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Utah,  in  regard  to  the  Indians  going  there 
with  their  flocks.  I  am  unable  to  find  a  remedy,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not 
vegetation  nor  tillable  land  enough  on  this  reservation  to  support  more  than  one-hiJf 
of  the  tribe,  and  I  would  most  respectfully  recommend  tnat  the  reservation  be 
extended  to  such  proportions  that  this  trouble  may  be  remedied. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  new  dormitory  for  the'boys  at  this  school,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  erected  this  year,  as  the  bids  for  the  same  are  to  be  opened  on  the  29th  of 
this  month,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  contract  will  be  let;  also  that  of  Little  Water,  as 
the  capacity  there  is  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  diildren  at  that  school. 

I  herewith  transmit  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Navajo  Boarding 
School. 

MOQUI  INDLAJJS. 

The  Moqui  Reservation  is  located  due  west  of  the  south  half  of  the  Navajo  Reeerva- 
tion  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  embraces  a 
territory  of  about  55  miles  east  and  west  and  65  miles  north  and  south.  The  generaJ 
appearance  of  the  country  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  Navajo  Reservation, 
containing  more  level  land,  a  very  large  portion  of  which  is  very  sandy.  The  water 
supply  is  very  limited.  In  some  cases  they  have  to  carry  the  water  from  1  to  2  miles; 
ana  the  wood  problem  has  been  very  serious  with  some  of  them,  as  the  wood  has 
usually  been  carried  on  burros  from  3  to  4  miles.  But  this  difficulty  has  been  greatly 
relieved,  as  the  Government  in  the  last  year  has  placed  on  the  reservation  for  the 
Moquis  some  forty  wagons,  which  will  quite  well  supply  them,  they  living  as  they  do  on 
top  of  the  mesa  m  vulages  very  compact,  so  that  a  great  number  can  use  the  same 
wagon. 

The  Moqui  is  quite  provident.  They  seem  to  have  a  good  idea  that  in  time  of  plenty 
they  should  prepare  for  famine.  This  was  fully  demonstrated  this  spring  after  the 
smallpox  scouige  had  abated  and  the  time  came  for  cleaning  up  and  lumigating  and 
disinfecting  their  houses.  It  was  found  they  had  an  abundance  of  com  and  dried 
peaches  stored  away  in  their  houses;  they  claimed  a  supply  for  two  years  ahead. 
This  fully  demonstrates  that  they  are  not  living  for  to-day  only,  but  preparing  for 
their  future  subsistence.  They  are  industrious  and  appear  to  oe  a  very  quiet  and 
peaceful  people.  Very  seldom  do  they  have  any  serious  trouble  among  themselves. 
Their  domestic  relations  are  very  superior  to  that  of  the  Navajo.  They  are  not  polyg- 
amists — do  not  believe  in  plural  marriages.  However,  they  do  sometimes  separate 
and  remarry,  but  not  so  frequently. 

An  epidemic  of  smallpox  oroke  out  among  these  people  about  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 18^8,  which  resulted  in  187  deaths.  Fatalities  occurred  very  largely  among 
those  who  were  obstinate  and  refused  to  receive  medical  aid  from  the  Government 
physician.  Miss  M.  H.  McEee,  M.  D.,  who  is  the  school  phyeddan  at  Keams  Can- 
yon, as  soon  as  advised  of  the  contagion  existing  in  the  Moqui  villages,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Samuel  £•  Shoemaker,  head  farmer,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Moqui  Indiaa9 
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under  the  direction  of  the  agent,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  villages  and  began  a  gen- 
eral vaccination  of  all  who  woula  submit,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering  medical 
assistance  to  those  who  were  sick  so  far  as  they  would  submit  to  our  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  sick.  Unfortunately  a  great  many  absolutely  refused  either  to  be  vaccinated 
or  receive  medical  treatment.  Of  632  who  had  the  smallpox,  412  were  willing  to 
receive  treatment  from  our  physician,  and  out  of  that  number  of  cases  24  died,  and 
of  the  other  220  who  would  not  receive  treatment  from  our  phvsician  163  died. 

Every  precaution  possible  was  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  df  the  disease,  it  having 
broken  out  about  the  same  time  on  the  nrst  and  second  mesa.  To  prevent  further 
spread  a  quarantine  was  maintained  bv  police  being  stationed  at  intervals  between 
the  second  mesa  and  Oraibi;  thus  we  kept  it  confined  to  the  two  mesas.  Had  they 
been  obedient  and  adopted  our  mode  of  treatment  the  death  rate  would  have  been 
veiy  much  less. 

When  the  time  came  for  cleaning  up  their  villag^,  burning  their  infected  clothing, 
fumigating  and  disinfecting  their  nouses,  there  still  existed  a  hostile  element  that 
refu»9d  tohave  this  done,  and  to  enforce  the  orders  it  became  necessary  to  call  on  the 
Indian  Office  for  military  assistance,  which  was  readily  granted.  A  cavalry  troop  of 
30  men  was  sent  from  Fort  Wingate,  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  mesa  where  the 
trouble  existed  the  Indians  were  still  stubborn  and  refused  to  be  washed  and  reclothed, 
but  the  troops  soon  subdued  them  without  any  serious  injurv  to  anyone.  Eight  of 
the  leaders  in  the  hostile  element  were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  agencvand  confined 
in  the  jail.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  few  of  such  leaders  we  would  have  had  no  serious 
trouble,  but  they  controlled  an  element,  consisting  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
tribe,  who  now  claim  to  be  pleased  that  the  leaders  are  punished.  I  have  used  my 
best  effort  in  a  kind  way  to  teach  these  prisoners  that  they  were  wrong;  that  the 
Grovemment  was  their  beet  friend  and  guardian.  They  finally  acknowledge  that  the 
civilized  mode  of  treatment  for  the  sick  is  best,  and  should  another  outbreak  of  the 
disease  occur  they  would  be  obedient  and  receive  treatment  from  our  physicians. 

But  they  still  insist  that  they  do  not  believe  in  educating  their  children.  This 
class  of  the  Moqui  have  never  patronized  the  school  to  any  extent,  but  there  is  still 
hope  that  they  may  be  made  to  realize  the  necessity  of  education. 

The  Government  has  assisted  the  Indians  in  building  96  houses  on  the  bottom 
lands  where  the  farming  is  carried  on.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  houses  is  occupied 
during  the  summer  while  the  crops  are  being  raised  and  harvested,  after  which  the 
Indians  move  back  to  their  villages  on  the  mesa,  carry  their  crops  up  and  store  them  in 
their  houses,  and  remain  there  through  the  winter.  A  few  families  remain  in  the 
houses  on  the  farms  the  entire  year. 

All  dress  mostly  in  citizens'  clothing.  Women  all  have  dresses  and  black  blankets. 
Their  occupation  is  general  housework;  besides,  they  make  baskets  and  pottery,  and 
grind  the  com,  preparing  it  for  their  bread.  The  men  do  the  fanning  and  weave 
the  blankets  ana  do  the  sewing,  making  all  the  clothing  for  both  men  and  women. 


There  are  five  schools  on  the  Moqui  Beservation.  Keams  Canyon  Boarding  School, 
with  a  capacity  of  about  70  pupils,  which  has  been  crowdcnl  with  an  enrollment  of 
86,  and  an  average  attendance  ol  more  than  its  proper  capacity;  Blue  Canyon  School, 
with  a  capacity  of  20,  which  was  very  slow  in  filling  up,  largely  owing  to  the  lack  of 
a  proper  supply  of  material  for  conducting  the  school  and  taking  care  of  the  children. 
Birt  late  in  tne  springy  when  the  roads  became  passable  and  made  it  possible  to  sup- 
ply that  want,  the  children  were  brought  in,  and  at  the  close  of  school  the  enroll- 
ment was  up  to  or  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  building. 

The  day  schools  at  Polacca,  Second  Mesa,  and  Oraibi  were  quite  well  patronized 
until  in  December,  when  they  were  closed  on  account  of  smallpox. 

The  field  matrons  on  this  reservation  no  doubt  have  rendered  good  service  to  the 
tribe. 

I  am  unable  to  furnish  a  report  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Keams  Canyon 
School,  for  the  reason  the  superintendent  was  transferred  before  the  close  of  the  term. 

These  schools  and  the  Moquis  have  now,  by  order  of  the  Secretary,  been  transferred 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  bonded  superintendent 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office  for  support 
and  kind  assistance  rendered  me  during  the  short  period  I  have  had  chaige  ol  this 
agency. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  W.  Hayzlbtt. 
IMled  States  Indicm  AgenL 

The  COMMISBIONBB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  NAVAJO  SCHOOL. 

FoBT  Defiance,  Ariz.,  Augttst  7, 1899. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  for  the  Navajo  Boarding  School  for  fiscal  year  1899. 

Within  the  year  94  boys  and  40  girls  were  enrolled,  111  of  this  number  being  also  students  the  pre- 
vious year.  All  pupils  either  came  in  willingly  or  were  persuaded  to  come  by  the  parents,  no  police 
or  other  force  being  used.  However,  aa  shown  by  other  reports,  the  children  did  not  come  as  early 
as  is  desirable. 

There  was  but  one  runaway,  no  pupU  expelled,  no  severe  punishment  inflicted,  nor  was  there  any 
trouble  or  anything  the  least  shameful  or  disgraceful  occurring  at  the  school  with  the  children. 

The  health  of  the  children  was  good,  though  a  very  light  form  of  the  measles  confined  one  after 
another  from  the  latter  part  of  May  till  almost  the  close  of  school.  Four  boys  were  sent  home  ill  with 
tubercular  diseases. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  girls  again  had  better  health  than  the  boys.  As  has  been  reported,  the 
boys*  building,  with  its  low  ceilingsrieaky  roof,  and  small  windows,  is  not  suitable-  for  dormitories. 
This  building  is  now  being  whitewashed  inside  with  a  disinfecting  preparation,  and  will  be  thoroughly 
fumigated  before  school  begins.  The  employees  of  the  school,  especially  the  literary  teachers,  were 
often  ill,  there  being  but  one  teacher  an  exception. 

The  industrial  departments  were  managed  successfully.  The  school  was  conducted  on  the  princi- 
ple that  it  is  much  better  for  an  Indian  child  to  leam  to  labor  and  to  form  habits  of  industry,  where 
hand  and  muscle  are  required,  than  to  spend  so  much  time  in  schoolroom  studies.  The  industrial 
force  assisted  greatly  in  compellins:  pupils  to  speak  English.  After  every  task  performed  each  day  the 
pupU  was  required  to  give  an  English  sentence,  and  during  work  hours  speaxing  Navajo  was  forbid- 
den. To  the  industrial  teachers,  including  the  matrons  and  the  disciplinarian,  is  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  success  of  the  school.  Habits  of  idleness  and  of  stealing  were  successfully  contended 
against  Stealing  became  almost  unknown,  though  pupils  often  had  access  to  employees'  rooms,  to 
general  workrooms,  and  tooflSces. 

Each  pupil  was  given  some  manual  labor  to  do,  including  kindergarten  pupils,  who  policed  yards, 
carried  fuel,  swept,  or  were  drilled  in  the  broom  brigade.  The  general  work  done  was  what  all 
schools  in  the  service  require.  The  boys,  with  the  industrial  teacher,  supplied  all  the  firewood  used, 
repaired  buildings,  put  up  ice.  tended  about  5  acres  of  garden,  and  found  some  time  for  shopwork. 
The  boys  also  worked  in  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  laundry,  and  kept  their  building  in  proper 
order.  The  girls,  with  the  seamstress  and  the  second  assistant  matron,  with  occasional  assistance  from 
other  employees,  did  the  sewing  and  mending.  The  girls  helped  in  other  departments  and  took  care 
of  their  building.    All  the  larger  girls  took  practical  lessons  in  cooking  as  often  as  once  each  week. 

To  summarize,  both  boys  and  girls  were  icept  busy.  No  idlers  were  tolerated  during  work  hours. 
Great  progress  was  made.  These  ooys  and  girls  are  good  workers  to  begin  with.  The  children  leam 
to  worx  at  home,  the  strong  compelling  the  young  and  weak  to  do  the  labor;  but  even  the  Navajo 
man  will  work  if  he  ia  sure  of  being  paid. 

If  the  pupils  of  this  school  remain  on  the  reservation  with  idle  habits  formed,  or  if  other  schools 
return  pupils  to  this  reservation,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  with  a  dislike  for  manual  labor,  the  con- 
dition of  the  student  is  made  worse  at  a  ratio  equal  to  the  man  who  left  his  house  but  returned  with 
seven  other  devils  in  him. 

Can  water  be  obtained  on  any  large  areas  of  this  reservation,  pupils  of  this  school  and  returned 
students  from  other  schools  might  be  colonized  on  irrigated  tracts,  homes  built,  and  more  tangible 
evidence  given  of  the  good  done  by  the  schools.  But  now  the  discharged  student  often  goes  where 
he  does  not  hear  a  word  of  English  for  perhaps  a  year,  where  he  must  herd  sheep.plant  com  in  some 
desolate  wash,  do  some  other  kind  of  labor,  marry  and  make  his  squaw  and  cnildren  support  him, 
sponge  or  st^.  The  pomp  and  glitter  of  school  life  is  gone.  If  he  nas  lost  the  inclination  to  labor 
with  his  hands  his  learning  is  worthless.  If  he  has  been  trained  to  labor  intelligently  he  has  gained 
much. 

Owing  to  numerous  changes  made  in  the  teachers  at  work  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  to 
illness  of  teachers  when  substitutes  did  the  teaching,  the  literary  work  done  was  not  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  excellence.  It  was  the  endeavor  to  make  this  department  practical  and  to  fit  it  with 
industrial  work,  the  greatest  effort  being  to  teach  English  speaking.  Notwithstanding  the  hindrance 
met,  the  pupils  with  few  exceptions  made  the  yearly  advancement  of  one  grade. 

Within  the  year  23  children  were  transferred  to  nonreservation  schools.  The  children  were  urged 
to  go  by  school  employees  and  met  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  agent.  Some  very  energetic  work 
was  done  by  representatives  of  the  schools  securing  children. 

Considerable  work  was  done  toward  beautifving  the  school  grounds  and  surroundinsrs.  About  100 
trees  were  transplanted  to  the  yards,  and  suitable  fences  were  built  to  protect  them.  The  fences  and 
buildings  were  kept  painted,  while  in  the  girls'  building  fiowera  were  grown.  Water  was  conducted 
by  ditches  over  the  front  yard  and  the  girls'  play  yard  and  grass  seed  sown.  However,  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  making  any  Kind  of  grass  grow,  except  a  kind  of  yard  grass  common  in  yards  and  waste 
lots  in  the  East;  but  even  this  grass  is  much  better  than  none. 

The  garden  was  systematicaUy  laid  out,  and  is  not  only  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  will  produce  con- 
siderable quantities  of  lettuce,  cabbage,  radishes,  com,  green  beans,  beets,  parsnips,  and  carrots. 
Onions  and  potatoes  do  not  thrive  well.  Qardening  is  somewhat  difficult  here,  because  of  drought, 
sand  storms,  and  cold  nights.  By  the  greatest  perseverance  a  nice  and  profitable  garden  has  been 
raised. 

The  school  generally  was  a  decided  improvement  over  last  year  In  everything  except  the  number 
of  pupils,  so  large  apercentage  this  year  being  former  students.  Employees  were  faithful  generally; 
in  fact,  all  were  so  tUl  the  beginning  of  May,  when  a  little  trouble  was  had  with  one  or  two  employees. 
To  the  agent-elect  and  to  the  one  supeneded  sincere  thanks  are  due  for  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness. 

Very  respectfully.  Francis  M.  Neel. 

SupeHntmdetiL 

The  ComoBBiONEB  of  Indian  Appairs. 

(Through  G.  W.  Hayxlett,  Uni^  States  Indian  Agent) 


REPORT  OF  TEACHER  OF  BLUE  CAfJON  SCHOOL. 

Blue  CaIJon  School, 

Tuba,  Ariz.,  June  90, 1899. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statements  relative  to  Blue  Cafion  School: 
The  school  opened  September  1, 1896,  with  an  enrollment  of  15,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  clothing  furnished  until  December,  except  what  I  furnished  at  my  own  expense,  and  what  the 
Indians  furnished,  and  then  only  a  very  limited  amount  (7  suits  Jeans  and  2  suits  duck,  and  a  few 
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ahirts,  etc.) ,  we  were  compelled  to  send  the  children  home,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  we  man- 
aged  to  sleep  on  sheepskins,  and  kept  them  warm  by  getting  up  during  the  night  and  building  fires 
in  the  donmtory,  as  there  was  no  bedding  furnished  (except  3  quilts  and  4  blankets)  until  March 
28t  lo99. 

When  the  supplies  arrived  on  March  28  and  Apnl  4, 1899,  we  at  once  notified  the  Indians  that  we 
wanted  their  children  and  were  able  to  care  for  them,  and  within  a  short  time,  through  the  assistr 
ance  of  Mr.  E.  £.  Rogers  (additional  farmer,  stationed  at  Tuba) ,  we  were  able  to  fill  the  school  to  its 
utmost  capacity  (22) ,  although  some  of  the  Indians  were  living  some  70  or  80  miles  from  the  schooL 

During  the  last  three  months  of  the  school  almost  all  of  our  dme  was  taken  in  caring  for  the  chil- 
dren with  the  whooping  cough.    Every  child  had  it,  and  some  of  them  very  severely. 

There  being  no  scnoolioom  supplies  whatever  furnished,  our  school  exercises  were  necessarily  very 
limited. 

Bespectfully,  Milton  J.  Nebdham, 

TBocher,  Blue  OaOUm  SchooL 

The  CoMMisnoNER  op  Indian  Affaibs. 

(Through  G.  W.  Hayzlett,  United  States  Indian  Agent) 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  PIMA  AGENCY. 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  SacaJUm,  August  19,  1899, 

Sir:  In  making  report  of  affairs  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1899, 1  respectfully  submit  the  following,  accompanying  it  with  the  required  statistics; 

Report  of  D.  D.  McArthur,  superintendent  of  Pima  boarding  school,  and  report  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  BeiTger,  feurmer  in  chai^  of  San  Xavier  Reservation. 

Jurisdiction  of  agjency:  This  agency  embraces  four  distinct  reservations,  Gila 
River,  Salt  River,  Gila  Bend,  and  San  Xavier,  on  which  are  located  the  Pima,  Pap- 
ago,  and  Maricopa  tribes  of  Indians,  numbering  7,870. 

Seservationi.— -Gila  River  Reservation,  comprising  an  area  of  350,000  acres,  and  on 
which  the  agency  buildings  are  located,  is  situated  in  the  Gila  Valley,  commencing 
within  about  2  miles  of  the  old  Casa  Grande  ruins  and  following  the  course  of  the 
river  westward  60  miles,  being  14  miles  wide,  on  which  are  living  4,000  Pima  and 
Maricopa  Indians. 

The  agency  office,  agencv  and  school  buildings,  at  an  altitude  of  1,300  feet  above 
sea  level,  are  16  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Casa  Grande,  our  railroad  and  tel^raph 
station,  and  on  the  wagon  road  running  from  Casa  Grande  to  Phoenix  via  Tempe 
and  Mesa. 

The  arable  land  of  this  reservation  would  give  to  each  Indian  under  this  agency 
25  acres,  2  acres  of  which,  with  water  to  irrigate  it,  would  support  one  Indian,  mak- 
ing a  suiplus  of  land  for  the  three  different  tribes,  and  upon  wnich  they  could  all  be 
massed  if  water  could  be  supplied  them  for  irriagation. 

Salt  River  Reservation,  comprising  an  area  of  46,726  acres,  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  Salt  River  adjacent  to  the  towns  of  Mesa  and  Temple,  and  10  miles  east  of 
Phoenix,  being  30  miles  north  of  the  Pima  Agency,  on  which  live  650  Pima  and 
Marico^  Indians. 

Gila  Bend  Reservation  is  located  at  Gila  Bend,  a  town  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  in  Maricopa  County,  comprising  an  area  of  22,391  acres,  being  60  miles 
west  of  this  agency,  on  which  are  living  680  Papago  Indians. 

Besides  these  a  large  number — near  2,000  of  nomadic  Papago  Indians — exist  and 
roam  over  the  territory  lying  between  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Mexican 
line,  having  a  few  cattle  and  ponies ;  raise  some  wheat  in  the  mountain  valleys  in 
seasons  when  rainfall  is  sufficient  They  do  some  placer  mining,  there  being  some 
gold  carrying  dirt  in  that  country. 

Buildings. — ^The  buildings  of  the  agency  consist  of  schoolrooms,  dormitories,  and 
such  buildings  necessary  for  the  successful  conducting  of  a  boarding  school  of  175 
pupils,  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops,  office,  flour  mill,  dispensary,  2  commis- 
saries, court-house,  jail,  police  quarters,  corrall  building,  and  6  residence  houses  for 
the  employees,  of  which  there  are  28---17  whites  and  11  Indians — some  occupying 
rooms  m  the  school  apartments.  The  buildings  are  made  of  adobes  and  most  of 
them  plastered  both  in  and  outside ;  some  painted  and  some  calcimined,  presenting 
a  sightly  appearance.  With  the  new  additional  school  building  to  be  erected  of 
brick,  the  water  and  sewer  system  contemplated  put  in  working  order,  the  new 
kitchen  and  laundry  built,  Pima  Agency  will  rank  among  the  welt-equipped  plants. 

Cropi. — Many  of  tne  Indians  under  chai^ge  oi  this  agency  are  self-supporting.  All 
would  be  with  the  all-essential  water  with  which  to  irrigate  their  lana,  the  scarcity 
of  which  often  r^mlting  in  the  entire  failure  of  their  crops,  as  in  the  past  season, 
disheartens  them,  and  they  have  but  little  to  encourage  them  in  planting.  There  was 
a  failure  of  water  as  early  as  February  on  some  parts  of  the  Gila  River  Reservation, 
and  there  being  no  rainfall  from  February  to  July,  crops  that  bid  fair  with  a  good 
start  in  January  were  an  entire  failure.    Other  locations,  where  water  rises  in  the 
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river  to  the  eorfaoe  afforded  them  later  irrigation,  matarin^  partial  and  some  fair 
crops.  Taking  an  average  not  more  than  half  a  crop  of  wheat  was  harvested  thi» 
year,  and  the  result  is  that  many  a  poor  Indian  will  go  hmigry  if  the  Govenmaot 
does  not  open  its  crib  doors  and  come  to  their  rescue. 

Late  rains  will  assist  them  in  maturing  their  crops  of  beans,  com,  melons,  and 
pumpkins  which  they  have  been  in  the  past  few  weeks  busy  planting. 

The  Indians  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation  are  better  supplied  with  water,  have 
raised  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  and  are  in  a  proffperous  condition.  They  have  real- 
ized $125  from  giving  permission  for  cattle  to  cross  their  reservation  for  water,  which 
is  deposited  with  the  United  States  assistant  treasurer^  San  Francisco,  for  their  use, 
and  are  now  discussing  how  best  to  utilize  it,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  in  favor  of 
asking  the  honorable  Commisrioner  to  buy  them  some  lumber  for  brid^  and  head 
gates  for  their  water  ditches,  the  agent  approving  of  the  same. 

In  1895,  on  the  Gila  Bend  Reservation,  679  allotments  of  10  acres  each  were  made 
to  those  Indians.  Owing  to  the  small  amotmt  of  water  for  irrigating  the  land,  only 
about  40  families  are  cultivating  their  allotments,  the  East  River  Side  Canal  fur- 
niflhing  a  limited  supply  of  water  to  them.  They  have  no  water  rights  and  only  a 
claim  lor  work  done  oy  them  on  the  canal,  being  entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
canal  officials  in  allowing  them  the  use  of  the  water.  They  have  had  a  regular  flow 
of  water  through  the  season  and  those  Indians  who  engaged  in  cultivation  are 
rewarded  with  a  eood  harvest  of  wheat,  a  laige  increase  over  last  year.  Some  under- 
standing should  DO  had  with  the  canal  company  as  to  the  Indians'  use  of  the  water 
and  a  laiger  supply  furnished  them,  as  I  am  told  the  canal  is  capable  of  doing  so, 
and  therebv  more  of  the  land  could  be  cultivated  by  the  Indians. 

In  r^ara  to  the  San  Xavier  Reservation,  vour  attention  is  specially  invited  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Berger,  farmer  in  charge,  nerewith  submitted,  descriptive  in  itself. 

Folioemen  and  court  of  Indian  offbniei. — ^There  are  15  policemen,  who,  clothed  in 
their  Government  authority,  as  indicated  by  their  bright  oadges,  prove  adequate  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  morals.  I  find  them  ever  ready  and  on  the  alert 
to  bring  offenders  to  justice  for  any  offense  committed  that  can  be  ferreted  out  They 
are  located  at  different  places  on  the  reservation  and  their  positions  are  changed  at 
intervals. 

Indian  offenses  are  few  considering  the  number  of  Indians.  There  have  been  17 
cases  tried  and  offenders  convicted  in  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  (which  consists  of 
three  Indian  judges),  as  follows:  Drinking  spirituous  liquors,  7;  manufacturing  and 
selling  tiswin,  1;  controversy  as  to  the  ownership  of  real  and  personal  property,  10; 
petit  larceny,  2;  deserting  one  wife  and  taking  another,  2;  stabbing  an  Indian  slightly, 
1;  practicing  medicine  man,  3;  adultery,  1.  In  each  case  a  sentence  was  imposed 
according  to  the  offense,  of  so  many  da^s  at  hard  labor,  during  which  time  the  pris- 
oners are  worked  about  the  agency  during  the  day  and  locked  m  the  jail  at  night,  all 
of  which  is  quietly  submitted  to  by  the  onending  party.  I  have  no  trouble  in  enforc- 
ing the  decrees  of  the  cotut. 

Many  complaints  and  differences  of  a  minor  nature  brought  to  my  notice  were 
amicably  adjusted  by  a  little  reasoning  with  them. 

Health. — In  the  report  of  the  agency  physician,  Julius  Silberstein,  the  general 
health  of  the  Indians  is  stated  to  be  good.  Some  tuberculosis  is  reported  as  existing 
among  them.  Smallpox  came  near  our  borders  and  in  surrounding  towns,  but  such 
care  was  exerted  as  to  keep  it  off  the  reservation.  At  one  time  Iw  school  children 
were  sick  with  measles,  necessitating  closing  the  school  exercises  for  a  month.  By 
careful  nursing  all  the  children  recovered,  except  one  boy  nearly  grown,  who  i^o- 
rantly  took  a  cold  bath  on  the  morning  of  leaving  the  sick  chaml>er,  was  thrown  mto 
convulsions,  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  this  being  the  only  death  occurring  at  the 
school  during  the  term. 

School  children. — ^There  are  1,711  children  of  school  age  on  the  four  reservations,  of 
which  922  are  attending  school  elsewhere  than  on  the  reservations.  With  the  two 
day  schools  soon  to  be  started  on  the  Gila  and  Salt  River  reservations,  and  the  Pima 
boarding  school,  287  children  can  be  placed  in  school  on  the  reservations,  leaving 
over  600  not  attending  school,  some  of  whom  could  be  provided  for  by  building 
schoolhouses  in  the  best-settled  Indian  districts  or  villeges,  to  which  the  IJepartment 
seems  favorably  inclined,  and  well-directed  efforts  on  that  line,  I  believe,  wiU.  result 
in  great  good  to  the  Indians  at  large. 

Schools.— The  hterary  work  of  Rma  boarding  school  has  been  efficient  and  pros- 
perous, though  interrupted  by  an  epidemic  of  measles  during  the  term  (as  evidenced 
by  the  report  of  the  superintendent) ,  and  a  very  noticable  intellectual  advancement 
made,  self-confidence  bein^  shown  oy  the  children.  The  industrial  work  was  fairly 
done.  So  much,  however,  is  required  of  those  in  charge  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
to  give  it  the  needed  attention.  The  children  manifest  a  willingness,  but  must  con- 
stantly be  encouraged  by  both  teaching  and  example. 
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The  Phceniz  school  has  attained  the  po^alar  respect  of  the  Indians  and  proves  a 
great  blessing  to  them.  They  generally  wish  to  go  there  to  school  if  they  are  to  be 
sent  off  the  reservation. 

The  Presbyterian  mission  boarding  school  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  is  giving  both  hterary 
and  industrial  instruction  to  175  Indian  children,  mostl^  Papagoes.  under  the  efficient 
care  of  Mr.  T.  8.  Hemdon.    The  pupils  show  good  training  in  all  departments. 

The  field  matron,  Miss  Thompson^  located  on  Salt  River  Reservation,  has  rendered 
good  service  by  her  devotion  to  the  interest  of  those  Indians  in  visiting  their  homes, 
instructing  them,  and  administering  to  their  wants.  She  has  been  an  adviser,  phy- 
sican,  and  teacher,  having  taught  a  class  of  10  to  20  yotmg  men  (some  coming  quite 
a  distance)  at  night  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  Englisn  language.  The  Sidians 
have  implicit  confidence  m  her,  enabling  her  to  cast  her  good  influence  around  them. 

Mi«8ioiiary.— The  missionary  work  done  by  the  Presbyterian  Beard  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, under  the  charge  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Cook,  at  this  agency:  Rev.  Wynkoop,  of  Gila 
Croesing  and  W.  H.  Gill,  of  Salt  River  Reservation,  is  productive  of  much  good  to 
the  Indians.  Their  moral  influence,  manifested  bv  the  large  number  that  attend  their 
churches  on  Sundays,  rain  or  shine,  some  wading  tne  river  up  to  their  armpits  carrying 
a  mpoose  on  their  heads,  is  plainly  seen. 

There  have  been  162  acres  of  land  set  aside  by  the  Government  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  be  used  for  missionary  purposes,  160  acres  on  the  Gila  Bend 
Reservation  and  1  acre  each  on  Gila  and  Salt  River  Reservations.  Tliere  is  a 
Catholic  church  at  Gila  Crossing,  and  the  Catholics  are  building  a  schoolhouse  at  the 
same  place. 

ImprovementB.— The  east  wing  of  the  girls'  dormitory,  which  was  almost  ready  to  fall, 
having  been  built  on  a  dirt  foundation,  has  been  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a  sub- 
stantial building  on  a  solid  stone  foundation. 

The  old  adobe  corral  building  and  sheds,  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  girls' 
dormitory,  have  been  torn  down  and  removed,  givmg  the  premises  a  much  signtlier 
appearance.  New  corral  buildings  and  sheds,  court-house,  jail,  and  police  quarters, 
at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  school  buildings,  have  been  built  on  good  stone 
foundations. 

A  schoolhouse  with  a  capacity  for  30  pupils  has  been  built  on  Salt  River  Reserva- 
tion, and  one  with  a  capacity  for  50  is  in  course  of  construction  on  Gila  River  Reser- 
vation, located  at  Gila  Crossmg. 

Boad  working. — I  have  given  much  attention  to  road  working,  which  has  hitherto 
been  n^lected  at  this  agency.  The  Indians  scarcely  understood  it  at  first  introduc- 
tion. With  explanations,  persuasions,  and  patience  they  were  induced  to  open  a 
nwui  across  the  reservation  at  the  agency,  which  presented  an  object  lesson  pleasing 
to  them  and  induced  a  desire  amongst  them  for  more  and  better  roads  in  different 
parts  of  the  reservation,  resulting  in  the  improvement  of  30  miles  or  more  of  roads, 
adding  to  the  appearance  of  the  country  as  well  as  useful  to  the  traveling  public. 

Bemarki. — Wnen  we  study  and  consider  the  former  lives,  habits,  and  cnaracter  of 
the  Indians  constituting  this  agency,  and  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
rising  to  the  plane  of  civilization,  our  sympathies  are  enlisted  in  their  behalf  and 
enlarged  by  tne  constant  inquiries  and  apparent  efforts  to  learn  and  get  into  a  better 
way  of  living.  Many  of  the  adults  are  adopting  the  modes  of  white  people  and  are 
inspired  by  tne  influence  of  their  children  on  their  return  from  schools^  where  they 
have  been  educated  in  the  proper  walks  of  life  and  desire  to  continue  m  them. 

In  my  intercourse  with  them  my  efforts  have  been  to  encourage  and  stimulate  them 
to  depend  on  themselves  and  direct  their  efforts  in  a  manner  to  become  self-support- 
ing. This  would  be  an  easy  task  could  I  say  to  them,  "You  will  have  sufficient  water 
to  mature  your  crops."  Until  that  time  comes  I  am  unable  to  see  where  but  little 
progress  can  be  made  in  eneigizing  them.  Their  principal  occupation  being  agricul- 
ture, and  their  lands  of  no  value  without  water,  tnere  is  but  little  to  stimukte  them 
to  industry;  hence  that  which  is  most  natural  to  them,  living  in  idleness,  is  readily 
adopted. 

I  find  a  general  interest  in  them  for  education,  they  want  their  dark  eyes — as 
expressed  to  me  by  an  Indian — opened.  I  considered  the  day  school  as  well  as  the 
boarding  school  on  the  reservations  an  essential  civilizer  and  training  process  for  the 
Indian  cnildren.  The  older  Indians  are  favorably  impressed  with  the  object  lessons 
of  the  school  that  are  daily  under  their  notice,  and  having  a  strong  attachment  for 
their  children,  are  encouraged  by  the  improvements  they  see  in  them. 

The  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the  limited  possessions  of  these  Indians,  it  being 
good  and  healthful.  No  bad  weather  during  the  winter  months.  In  June,  July, 
and  August  the  temperature  is  high,  but  the  neat  is  not  oppressive,  the  atmosphere 
being  rare  and  dry.  With  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation  they  could  grow  on  the 
same  land  two  crops  of  gram  each  season  or  five  crops  of  alfalfa,  giving  them  a 
great  stock  country  with  a  ready  market  at  their  doors.    Stock  raisingj^  nearer  to 
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their  natural  pursuit  than  any  other  occupation,  and  to  set  the  mill  affoing  the  water 
must  be  turned  into  the  race.  So  much  aepends  upon  irrigation  for  the  present  and 
future  of  these  Indians  that  in  the  management  of  their  affairs  it  is  a  most  difficult 
matter  often  to  know  how  to  advise  them. 

Returning  students  from  the  different  schools  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  com- 
mence life,  not  having  sufficient  confidence  in  themselves  to  leave  their  people,  and 
fearful  of  placing  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  white  man.  they  naturally  want 
employment  in  the  Government  service,  and  many  applicants  for  positions  must  be 
turned  away,  there  being  no  place  for  them.  Most  of  them  would  be  successful  agri- 
culturalists if  conditions  favored  it;  as  it  is  they  are  left  to  drift  at  the  fate  of  chance 
to  gain  their  existence,  and  that,  too,  on  a  soil  that  is  fertile,  a  climate  unsurpassed, 
a  uind  of  sunshine,  and  every  surrounding  to  make  life  a  success  were  the  intelli- 
gence and  means  of  man  properly  used  in  the  storage  of  the  surplus  water  now  going 
to  waste  in  Gila  River. 

We  have  been  honored  with  the  company  and  words  of  advice  and  encouragement 
of  the  following  officials:  Colonel  Stokes,  of  the  Treasury  Department;  Inspector 
Walter  H.  Graves,  special  agents  Taggart  and  Pray,  and  Captam  Lloyd,  of  the  Fif- 
teenth United  States  Infantry. 

With  due  appreciation  of  courtesies  extended  by  your  honorable  office,  I  am, 
Very  re^)ectfully, 

Elwood  Hadlby, 
United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  FARMER  IN  CHARGE  OF  SAN  XAVIER  PAPAGOES. 

Pima  Agency,  Abiz., 
San  Xcmer  Reservation^  August  16,  1899, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  insttuctions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  this,  my 
ninth  annual  report,  of  the  affairs  at  this  reservation  under  my  chaive  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1899,  together  with  such  statistics  as  are  requiredby  relations. 

The  Sax  Xavier  Papago  Indian  Reservation,  situated  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  9 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Tucson,  the  county  seat  of  Pima  County,  in  the  Territory 
of  Arizona,  was  set  apart  as  a  reservation  by  an  Executive  order  in  1872,  which  order 
was  approved  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1882,  and  embraces  an  area  of  105  square 
miles  (7  miles  north  to  south  and  15  miles  east  to  west)  of  farming,  timber,  and 
so-called  mesa  land.  In  1890,  all  the  farming  and  timber  land  and  al^a  part  of  the 
mesa  land  was  allotted. 

This  reservation  is  a  subasency  of  the  Pima  Agency,  and  is  about  90  miles  from 
Sacaton,  the  agency  seat.  The  nearest  post-office  is  Tucson,  which  is  also  our  nearest 
railroad  station. 

There  is  not  a  single  agency  building  here,  and  the  only  employee  besides  myself 
as  fanner  in  charge,  is  an  Indian  policeman. 

The  inclosed  census  report  shows  a  population  of  502  Indians  (all  of  whom  are  of 
the  Papago  tribe) ,  a  decrease  of  15  in  number  as  compared  with  last  year's  census  (517) . 
The  cause  of  this  deficiency  is  emigration;  2  lar^  families  of  nonallottees  have  left 
the  reservation,  going  to  a  mining  camp  in  the  vicinity.  Of  the  population  there  are 
253  males  ana  249  females,  including  147  children  of  school  age,  from  6  to  18 
years — 73  males  and  74  females. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  Indians  are  now  Christians  and  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Mass  is  held  in  the  old  Mission  Church  bv  a  priest  every  second  Sunday 
and  is  well  attended  by  the  Indians.  Eighteen  children  have  been  baptized  and  11 
couples  married  in  accordance  with  Christian  rites  during  the  past  year. 

Farming  is  still  the  chief  occupation  of  the  San  Xavier  Indians,  and  therein  they 
are  progressing  fairly  well,  slowly  but  steadily.  I  may  justly  repeat  what  I  said  in 
my  last  year's  report:  "Agriculture  is  in  a  much  more  advanced  state  than  formerly, 
and  there  is  hardly  an  Indian  who  has  not  made  some  kind  of  an  improvement  upon 
his  allotted  parcel  of  land.**  The  issue  of  the  most  essential  farming  implements 
which  the  Department  very  kindly  furnished  for  this  reservation  for  the  last  two 
years  has  proven  to  be  of  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  Indians. 

The  area  planted  during  the  past  year  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year.  Last  fall 
most  of  the  Indians  had  prepiu*ed  their  land  for  early  planting,  and  moreplanting, 
better  planting,  and  in  better  time  was  done  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  crops 
started  well  and  were  very  promising,  but  the  unusuallv  severe  frost  we  had  the  nignt 
of  the  3d  day  of  last  May  destroyed  not  only  most  of  tne  v^;etable8  planted,  but  ^so 
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damaged  to  a  very  great  extent  the  wheat  crop.  In  order,  therefore,  to  save  as  much 
of  the  wheat  as  poaeible,  the  heads  having  been  destroyed  by  the  frost,  it  was  cut 
green,  to  a  large  extent,  and  dried  for  hay.  Very  little  wheat  ^in  was  harvested, 
and  therefore  wheat  seed  will  be  scarce  at  the  reservation  this  season.  I  at  first 
thought  it  would  be  indispensable  for  the  Department  to  furnish  some  of  the  Indians 
with  seed,  but  now  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  be  able  to  procure 
the  necessarv  seed  in  one  way  or  another  themselves.  I  think  so  for  the  reason  that 
our  so-called  second  crops,  consistingprincipally  of  beans,  com,  and  squashes,  are  at 
present  in  a  very  good  condition.  Tne  grasshoppers,  which  for  many  years  have 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  raise  a  second  crop,  have  fortunately  not  made  their 
appearance  this  season.  We  have,  therefore,  gcKxi  reason  to  expect  more  than  an 
average  good  harvest  of  beans,  com,  and  squashes;  provided,  however,  a  late  frost 
does  not  turn  our  expectation  to  naught 

The  cutting  of  barley  for  hay  has  given  very  satis&ctor^  results.  Several  well- 
cultivated  fields  have  yielded  2  J  tons  to  the  acre,  and  as  there  is  always  a  good  market 
for  such  hay.  barley  is  far  more  profitable  to  raise  than  wheat.  The  consequence  is 
that  many  of  the  Indians  have  decided  that  they  will  next  season  sow  barley  instead 
of  wheat,  and  this  will  certainly  be  to  their  benefit. 

Improvements  of  more  or  less  importance  are  heins  made  continually  by  the 
allottees,  by  clearing  new  land,  building  new  houses,  digging  wells,  etc.  In  fsLct 
several  of  them  have  really  worked  hard  during  thepast  year.  Some  have  inclosea 
their  parcel  of  land  with  a  substantial  wire  fence.  To  the  more  needy  I  have  given 
one-half  of  the  necessary  wire,  thereby  inducing  them  to  buy  themselves  the  other 
half.  More  families  have  moved  upon  their  fields  to  resiae  there  permanently. 
Most  of  the  Indians  have  a  desire  to  get  their  property  under  fence. 

There  is  no  (question  but  that  the  fOlotment  of  land  m  severalty  in  1890  was  a  very 
important  fact  m  the  matter  of  civilizing  these  Indians.  No  better  steps  could  have 
been  taken  by  the  Department  Undoubtedly,  if  my  early  requests  (beginning  in 
1891)  for  farming  implements,  instead  of  being  ignored,  had  been  granted  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  done  tor  the  past  two  years,  these  Indians  would  have  been 
several  ^ears  earlier  in  the  same  good  and  prosperous  condition  which  they  are 
unquestionably  in  to-day. 

The  never-miline  fioods  during  the  rainy  season,  in  July  and  August,  render  it  a 
very  laborious  task  to  keep  roads,  ditches,  and  fences  in  good  order,  but  notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  the  Indians  willingly  assist  in  repairing  roads,  ditches, 
and  fences  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so.  Civer  three  hundred  days'  labor  have 
been  performed  during  the  past  year  on  public  roads,  etc. 

The  day  school  at  Sin  Xavier  has  been  and  is  constantly  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Indians.  This  school  is  conducted  and  maintained  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  at 
their  own  expense,  without  any  compensation  from  the  Government  These  sisters 
are  exemplaiy  teachers  for  Indian  children,  toward  whom  they  exercise  the  greatest 
kindness  and  patience,  instructing  the  laiger  girls  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  gen- 
eral housework,  besides  teaching  the  regular  lessons  of  the  day  school,  in  which  very 
gratifying  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  number  of  children  attending  school  has  increased  during  the  last  year;  57 
boys  and  52  girls  are  enrolled  this  year,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  94  (51 
boys  and  43  girls) ,  an  increase  of  24  in  number  compw^  with  last  year's  average 
attendance.    In  1894  the  attendance  was  only  43— 17  dovs  and  26  girls. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  school  has  been  conducted  by  only  two  teachers,  in  two 
rooms,  but  as  the  number  of  children  attending  school  has  increased  so  rapidly,  the 
Oatholic  Indian  Mission  has  furnished  $400  for  building  and  furnishing  a  third  school- 
room, and  at  the  brining  of  next  term  the  school  will  open  with  three  rooms  and 
three  teachers. 

The  sisters  are  also  efficient  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  either  at  their  homes  or  when 
brought  to  the  mission,  and  their  kindly  ministrations  have  undoubtedly  a  beneficial 
influence. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  is  good.  Although  there 
have  been  many  deaths,  yet  we  were  exempt  from  contagious  diseases,  and  the  popu- 
lation remains  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Last  January  several  cases  of  smallpox 
in  different  parts  of  the  county  had  been  reported  to  the  county  board  of  supervisors, 
and  the  board,  fearing  a  general  outbreak  of  the  disease,  ordered  all  the  school  chil- 
dren in  the  county  vaccinated.  Under  the  circumstances  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
do  the  same  with  the  Indian  children  on  this  reservation,  and  at  mv  request  you 
were  kind  enough  to  send  the  agency  physician.  Dr.  Silverstein,  who  performed 
about  150  vaccinations  upon  children  and  adults. 

As  yet  no  land  has  been  leased,  nor  has  anv  application  to  that  effect  been  made, 
nor  has  any  allottee  exercised  his  right  to  suffrage. 
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The  Indians  have  hauled  all  the  Grovemment  sapplies  for  the  reservation  from  the 
railroad  station  at  Tucson  without  receiving  any  compensation  for  their  services. 

The  general  behavior  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  big  church  feast  in  honor  of  St.  Francis  X^vier,  in  December,  and  St  John's 
day,  in  June,  passed  without  disorder  of  any  kind. 

No  intoxicating  liquor  has  been  introduced  into  the  reservation,  but  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  Indians  in  the  city  of  Tucson  is  still  ffoin^  on,  which,  however,  is  not  inter- 
feriiig  much  with  the  peaice  and  quietude  of  this  reservation.  The  fact  that  the 
United  States  marshals  and  their  aeputies  are  paid  now  by  fixed  salary  and  do  not 
receive  any  fees  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  stop  this  traffic  in  liquor. 

To  state  that  the  San  Xavier  allottees  have  made  rapid  progress  during  the  past 
year  is  but  to  state  a  fact  That  they  are  prosperous  is  a  matter  of  comment  by 
those  observant  of  their  condition.  In  a  few  years  most  of  these  Indians  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  in  such  circumstances  that  any  further  material  assistance  by  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  needed.  The  Department  has  i^n  been  just  and  generous  to 
the  Indians  under  mv  char^  by  furnishing  them  with  a  liberal  supply  of  farming 
implements,  for  which  I  desire  to  thank  the  honorable  Oonmiissioner. 

Thanking  you  and  your  clerk,  Mr.  Palmer,  for  the  kind  treatment  I  received  by 
your  office,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  M.  Berobr, 

Farmer  in  Charge, 

Elwood  Hadley,  United  States  Indian  Agent 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PIMA  SCHOOL. 

Pima  School,  SacaUm,  ArU,,  Jtdy  5, 1899, 

8ib:  I  have  the  honor  to  eubmit  the  annual  report  of  the  Pima  school  for  the  fieoal  year  ending 
June  80. 1899. 

The  Pima  school  is  located,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pima  Agency,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Gila 
River,  16  miles  due  north  of  Gasa  Grande,  Ariz.,  a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railwav.  The  site 
affords  good  sewerage,  and  an  abundance  of  good  water  is  obtained  at  a  depth  of  about  80  feet. 

As  this  region  is  dependent  upon  irrigation  for  farming  and  water  for  that  purpose  has  not  been 
available  at  the  school  for  several  years,  no  farming  was  attempted  during  the  past  year. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  small  area  could  be  irrigated  by  raising  water  by  steam  power,  thus  enabling 
the  school  to  maintain  a  lawn,  garden  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  small  fruits,  etc.  Probably  sufficient 
river  water  might  be  secured  to  produce  pasture  for  a  small  dairy  herd. 

The  trees  planted  last  year  and  mentioned  in  the  report  of  my  predecessor  are  doing  very  well  and 
already  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  grounds.  An  additional  number  were  planted  during  the 
present  year. 

The  school  opened  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  the  day  of  my  arrival.  In  a  few  days  its  capacity 
was  filled.  Many  pupils  desiring  admittance  were  not  received  from  lack  of  accommodations.  These 
Indians  appreciate  the  value  of  schools  and  are  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered. 
They  seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  ways  of  civilisation  very  readily. 

The  children  are  not  so  active  as  are  those  of  northern  tribes,  but  they  are  very  faithful,  plodding 
workers,  and  exhibit  an  interest  in  both  literary  and  industrial  work  which  is  very  commendable. 
Their  dispositions  are  amiable.    Discipline  In  the  school  is  maintained  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  fair.  They  seem  to  be  prone  to  affections  oi  the  eyes,  stomach, 
and  lungs. 

During  the  month  of  March  the  school  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  measles.  Very  few  of  the 
pupils  escaped.  Dormitories  and  class  rooms  were  converted  into  rooms  for  the  sick.  Extra  help  was 
provided  to  care  for  the  pupils.  There  were  many  critical  cases,  but  only  one  death  occurred  at  the 
school. 

A  good  hospital  and  a  competent  nurse  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  this  school. 

Improvements.— The  exterior  of  the  main  buildings,  where  protected  by  porches,  was  calcimined. 
which  greatly  Improved  their  appearance.  A  number  of  the  buildings  were  plastered  and  painted  on 
the  outside  walls.  Besides  making  the  buildings  look  cleaner  and  brighter,  this  work  willbe  a  great 
help  in  preserving  the  adobe  walls,  which,  when  exposed,  are  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  wet 
weather.    A  large  amount  of  calcimininf  and  painting  was  done  on  the  interior  of  the  buildings. 

A  number  of  old,  unsightly  adobe  builalngs.  with  '*  mud  roofs,"  standing  in  close  proximity  to  the 
main  building,  and  used  as  a  horse  bam,  implement  shed,  police  Quarters,  etc.,  were  torn  down  and 
the  debris  removed,  which  made  a  better  view  on  the  north  side  of  the  plant,  and  improved  the  sani- 
tary conditions.  New  quarters  for  the  police,  a  good  horse  bam,  and  an  Implement  shed  have  been 
built  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  main  buildings  of  the  school. 

The  bathroom  of  the  boys  has  been  improved  by  putting  in  a  cemei}t  floor  and  the  introduction  of 
shower  baths.    A  cement  floor  was  also  put  in  the  bakery. 

The  north  wing  of  the  girls'  dormitory,  which  had  been  In  a  dangerous  condition  for  several  yean 
by  reason  of  a  bad  foundation,  has  been  torn  down,  enlarged,  and  rebuilt  on  a  good  foundation  of 
stone.    Good  facilities  for  the  bathing  of  the  girls  will  be  provided  soon. 

The  fine  school  buildings  and  new  water  and  sewerage  systems,  which  have  been  authorized.  wOl 
make  this  a  fairly  well-equipped  plant  The  most  urgent  needs  remaining  are  the  hospital  and  irri- 
gation works  above  mentioned,  a  new  laundry,  and  buildings  and  vards  for  poultry  raising. 

In  all  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  made,  the  boys  of  the  school  nave  taken  a  prominent 
part,  and  they  deserve  much  credit  for  their  work.  The  training  in  the  shops  has  been  limited  on 
account  of  the  regular  mechanics  being  eneaged  on  the  above  improvements  so  much  of  the  time. 

The  domestic  departments  were  well  conducted:  the  girls  of  the  school  being  trained  in  the  sewing 
room,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  in  general  housework.  Ail  pupils  were  busily  employed  throughout  the 
entire  school  year  in  work  suitable  to  their  age,  sex,  and  strength. 

The  literary  work  has  been  satisfactory.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  school  an  additional  teacher 
was  provided,  giving  this  school  five  teachers.  The  pupils  took  much  int^est  in  theiwork  of  the 
various  clasKs,  and  their  progress  was  gratifying.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Several  entertainments  were  given  anring  the  year  and  the  school  participated  in  two  excursions 
and  picnics.  Saturday  evenings  were  devoted  to  social  games  and  miscellaneous  entertainments, 
which  were  much  enjoyed  by  the  pupils.    The  employees  also  participated  on  these  occasions. 

A  Sundav  school  was  maintained  throughout  the  year  at  the  schocM.  On  Sunday  evenings  pupils 
attended  the  services  in  the  Presbjrterian  mission  chapel,  which  is  conveniently  located.  The  cordial 
rapport  of  Rev.  Charles  H.  Cook  has  been  a  help  in  many  ways. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  military  drill  for  the  boys,  and  to  some  extent  for  the  girls,  during  the 
year. 

A  band  could  very  easily  be  organized  at  this  place,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  in  this  direction 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

To  all  who  by  loyal  devotion  to  duty  heartily  cooperated  in  the  work  of  the  year  the  school  is 
indebted  for  its  success. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  D.  McAbthdr,  SuperkUmdenL 

The  ComossiONBR  of  Indian  Atpaibs. 

(Through  Mr.  Elwood  Hadley,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


Bkfobt  of  Mibbionart,  Pima  Rbbbryation. 

Sacaton,  Ariz.,  August  17, 1899. 
Deab  Sib:  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  Inform  you  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  received  many  new 
members  at  all  of  our  five  Presbyterian  churches;  this  gives  us  at  present  an  adult  membership  of 
780  Indians. 

The  Maricopas  for  several  years  past  have  earnestly  requested  us  to  build  a  chapel  in  their  village, 
Bome  8  miles  below  the  Gila  Crossing  villages.  During  the  last  spring,  with  a  little  help  from  us,  they 
have  laid  the  stone  foundation  and  also  made  the  adobes.  We  hope  to  have  the  chapel  finished  before 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  Pimas  are  making  fair  progress  in  Christian  civilization ;  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  at  pres- 
ent is  the  lack  of  water  for  irnfation.  They  have  plenty  of  good  rich  soil,  but  the  whites  above  take 
from  them  the  water  needed  for  irrigation.  If  the  Government  will  help  them  to  a  reservoir,  then 
this  reservation  will  not  only  amply  sustain  the  Pimas,  but  also  the  many  Papagoes  and  others  who 
live  not  on  a  reservation  at  preeent 
Very  respectfully,  yonrs, 

Chas.  H.  Cook, 
MiBHonary  Presbyterian  Church, 
Slwood  Hadlbt, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  SAN  CARLOS  AGENCY. 

San  Caklob  Agbnct,  Abiz.,  September  IS,  1899. 

8ib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  compliance  with  your  letter  of  instructions, 
this,  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  this  agency. 

Tne  Indians  comprismg  the  population  of  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1809,  are  as  follows: 

Males 1,423 

Females 1,613 

2,936 

School  age,  6  to  16: 

Males 420 

Females 438 


858 

The  crops  have  been  generally  good  for  the  past  season,  and  many  have  been 
foirly  well  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  products  of  their  farms,  as 
will  "be  seen  from  the  following: 

Wheat bushels..  9,399 

Barley do 11,796 

Com do 3,838 

Beans do 16 

Melons nimiber. .  9, 970 

Pumpkins do 3, 370 

Hay tons..  150 

lands. — The  number  of  acres  of  tillable  land  approximates  8,000,  3,000  of  which  is 
under  fence.  Much  more  land  will  be  broken  this  fall,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  insist 
upon  much  more  farming  by  these  Indians.  There  is  no  agency  farm,  but  I  hope  to 
have  one  by  spring. 
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The  nomber  of  horses  and  other  stock  owned  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  reserva- 
tion is  as  follows: 

Horses 2,416 

Mules 41 

Cattle 1,012 

The  Indian  horses  are  a  sorry  lot,  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  constant  inbreeding. 
There  should  be  five  good  iacks  purchased  in  the  East  and  sent  here  for  use  on  oony 
mares.  Ponies  are  worth  $5  per  head,  while  fair  mules  will  bring  $65  per  heaa  the 
year  round,  and  are  much  better  for  farming  purposes. 

Oivllliation.— -While  the  advancement  of  these  Indians  toward  civilization  may  seem 
slow,  I  am  satisfied  they  are  improving.  They  are  slow  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  education,  such  as  Uiey  receive  at  our  schools,  but  this  condition  of  affairs  is  due 
partly  to  the  foct  that  an  official,  while  here  a  short  time  since  making  his  inspection, 
gave  these  Indians  to  understand  that  education  was  a  secondary  consideration. 

Poliey. — My  policy  has  been  to  imj^ress  upon  these  people  that  they  must  strive  to 
be  self-sustaining  and  to  disabuse  their  minds  that  they  are  to  be  the  perpetual  wards 
of  the  nation. 

Liquor.— The  greatest  drawback  at  the  present  time  to  the  improvement  of  these 
people  is  the  ease  with  which  they  can  procure  whisky  and  other  intoxicating  liquors 
m  the  towns  adjacent  to  the  reservation,  Globe  and  Geronimo.  The  civil  officers  give 
me  very  little  assistance  in  this  matter.  Since  April  I  have  sent  seven  men  to  the 
penitentiary  for  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians. 

Tninai  and  Mohavei. — ^These  Indians  are  most  anxious  to  return  to  their  old  homes 
in  the  Verde  country.  They  are  much  farther  advanced  than  the  Apaches,  and  I 
would  recommend  that  something  be  done  for  them  toward  their  settlement  in  their 
old  home. 

Bnildlngt.— The  agency  buildings  are  very  much  in  need  of  repairs.  In  fact,  I  have 
just  had  to  prop  up  the  commissary  storehouse  to  prevent  it  falling  in.  Quarters  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  employees.  They  are  now  living  in  the  old  agency  build- 
ings, which  are  unsanitary  from  every  point  of  view,  and  I  eamestl v  request  that  some 
steps  be  taken  to  give  these  employees  respectable  quarters.  In  tne  last  two  months 
I  have  constructed  an  addition  to  the  stable  to  accommodate  12  horses  and  room  for 
one  month's  hay.  A  large  hay  shed  is  very  much  needed,  and  would  result  in  a  great 
saving  to  the  Govemment.  I  found  the  guardhouse  much  too  small,  and  I  nave 
enlarged  it  to  the  present  and,  I  trust,  future  requirements. 

Sawmill. — Since  my  arrival  here  the  new  sawmill  has  been  installed,  and  will  give 
us  all  the  lumber  that  we  will  require  for  man^  years  to  come. 

Oriitmill  and  pomp. — ^The  mill  is  good  of  its  kind,  but  is  not  laige  enough  for  present 
conditions.  The  pump  is  ^ood  and  would  do  most  excellent  work  if  given  its  full 
capadtv  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  main  pipe. 

very  respectfuUy,  W.  J.  Nicholson, 

Captain,  Seventh  Cavalry ,  Acting  AgenL 

The  OoHMiasiONER  of  Indian  Afpaibs. 


Bbpobt  of  Superintendent  of  San  Carlos  School. 

San  Cablos,  Ariz.,  June  SO,  1899. 

8n:  Permit  me  to  rabmit  my  fifth  annnal  report  of  the  San  Carlos  boarding  school: 

No  building  nor  other  improyements  of  any  importance  have  been  made  looking  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  old  plant,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  school  12  miles  from  the  agency,  up  the  San  Carlos 
River.    Work  has  begun  on  the  new  buildings,  which  will  be  erected  to  accommodate  about  150. 

Oreat  need  is  manifest  here  for  the  improvement  of  these  people  along  many  lines,  and  notably  so 
in  educational  work.  Not  one-eighth  or  the  school  population  can  be  accommodated  in  school,  and 
the  people  have  no  desire  for  the  improvement  of  their  children.  It  is  rarely  that  the  parents  learn 
to  speaV  the  English  name  of  their  children,  and  ridicule  them  for  using  the  English  lauguage. 
although  they  seem  to  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  it  Volunteers  for  school  are  rare,  and  those  arc 
from  the  children's  own  wishes  and  not  from  that  of  their  parents.  Opposition  to  non reservation 
schools  is  very  bitter  and  has  been  encouraged  by  officials  wno  should  nave  promptly  discoun^^ 
such  feelinf .  Nothing  short  of  a  compulsory  school  law  and  increased  school  facilities  will  make 
any  perceptible  change  for  the  better  in  these  people.  Pupils  who  have  received  careful  and  thorough 
tnunin^  in  nonreservation  schools  are  returned  here  and  dumped  in  the  general  refuse  heap  and 
allowea  to  fall  into  mental  and  moral  decay  without  having  had  tne  slightest  chance  for  a  useful  life. 

The  attendance  of  the  school  for  the  year  has  been  101.  Pupils  have  made  excellent  progress,  and 
the  work  of  the  year  has  been  in  the  main  satisfactory. 

A  small  garden  has  yielded  an  abundant  supply  of  early  vegetables  and  gives  promise  of  a  fair 
amount  of  later  ones. 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  11^  years. 

The  geneml  health  of  the  school  has  been  eood.  Three  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  soon  after 
school  opened  in  September.  One  little  girl  died  in  camp  from  spinal  disease  and  one  small  boy  of 
tuberculosis.  The  entire  school  underwent  vaccination  during  February.  The  pupils  do  not  visit 
their  homes  to  remain  over  night,  which  fact  enables  us  to  maintain  better  sanitary  conditions  than 
otherwise.  ^  i 
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Holidays  have  been  properly  observed  and  a  week's  intermission  at  Christmas  time  was  enjoyed. 
The  liberality  of  friends  and  of  the  Indian  Office  made  a  boontifol  Christmas  dinner  and  Christinas 
tree  posible. 

Evening  boor  has  been  varied  with  study  and  recreation,  while  reading  has  been  enconraged  and 
a  marked  improvement  made  in  that  line.  Letter  writing  has  been  made  an  important  feature  of 
school  work,  Mdth  much  interest  manifested. 

It  is  my  belief  that  kindergarten  work  can  not  be  made  sucoessful  in  Indian  schools  unless  the  time 
for  pupils  to  remain  in  school  is  lengthened.  If  a  pupil  enters  school  at  a  suitable  age  for  kinder- 
gartening  he  has  finished  his  course  as  now  prescribed  and  is  ready  to  leave  the  school  at  about  12 
years  of  age,  too  young  to  be  useful  in  any  capacity  or  to  have  gained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  man- 
ual labor  to  enable  him  to  put  in  practice  any  scholastic  knowledge  he  has  gained.  The  period  of 
time  required  of  the  Indian  pupil  in  school  is  too  short  to  allow  him  to  gain  more  than  a  smattering 
of  education,  and  all  too  short  to  have  formed  character  and  habits  which  should  be  firmly  rooted 
and  grounded  before  he  leaves  school. 

The  marriage  of  the  Indian  assistant  matrcm.  a  student  from  Teller  Institute,  Colorado,  and  the 
Indium  disdpunarian  occurred  at  the  school,  this  being  the  first  Indian  couple  ever  legally  married 
on  this  reservation.  This  met  with  much  opposition  among  the  Indians.  The  parents  of  neither 
party  witnessed  the  ceremony. 

Church  services  and  Sunday  school  have  been  regularly  held  during  the  year.  Four  girls  were 
baptized  on  Easter  Sunday  by  Kev.  J.  Plocher,  the  reddent  Lutheran  missionary,  being  the  first  ever 
baptized  at  this  place. 

Supervisor  F.  M.  Couser  has  been  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  school.  The  school  was  also  visited  by 
Inspector  W.  J.  McConnell. 

School  closed  on  the  17th  of  June,  with  the  usual  dinner  to  parents  and  relatives,  the  children 
eagerly  scattering  to  the  filth  and  degradation  of  camp  life,  from  which  they  can  not  become  weaned 
in  the  short  time  they  are  in  this  school,  and  while  living  in  such  close  proximity  to  it  that  they 
are  in  almost  daily  contact  with  it. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  courtesies  and  favors  received  during  my  administration. 
Very  respectfully, 

(Mrs.)  Ltdia  Hunt  Wright, 

Superintendent 

Capt.  W.  J.  NicHOMON, 

Seventh  Oavatry,  U.  S.  A,,  Acting  VnUed  States  Indian  Agent,  San  Ootrios,  Ariz, 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

REPORT  OF  FARMER  IN  CHARGE  OF  DIGGER  INDIANS. 

Jackson,  Cal.,  July  SO,  1899. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  amiual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1899,  as  {{urmer  in  charge  of  Digger  Indian  Reservation,  near  Jackson,  Gal. 

The  reservation  has  320  acres,  steep  rocky  hills,  of  a  light  granite  soil,  covered  with 
brush  and  second  growth  of  pine;  inclosed  with  a  barb- wire  fence  of  3  wires  (needs 
to  be  one  more  wire  and  some  more  posts,  posts  being  too  far  apart) .  The  Indians 
with  my  assistance,  cleared  off  about  10  acres,  which  gave  them  70  cords  of  wood,  at 
$2.50  per  cord. 

The  land  cleared  was  plowed  and  seeded  to  grass,  with  several  other  small  pieces, 
making  16  acres,  from  wnich  I  harvested  7  tons  of  hay.  Had  the  Indians  to  plant  4 
acres  to  garden,  and  off  the  4  acres  was  raised  1,500  pounds  of  potatoes,  500  pounds  of 
dry  beans,  500  pounds  onions,  150  melons,  75  pumpkins,  besiaes  other  ve^tables — 
com,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  p^ise,  beets,  etc.  Must  nave  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate  to 
raise  gardens.    Will  try  to  more  than  duplicate  the  above  this  fiscal  year  1900. 

The  IMgger  Indians  are  not  industrious — ^very  lazy.  The  women  do  most  of  the 
work.  In  warm  weather  the  men  lie  in  the  shade  and  sleep;  are  great  b^gars;  get 
too  much  intoxicating  liquor;  when  under  the  influence  of  same  are  very  abusive  and 
mean.    Should  have  some  blankets  for  beds,  clothing  for  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  are  verv  old  and  infirm;  you  can't 
expect  them  to  do  much.  However,  they  have  cleared  10  acres  of  land,  made  one- 
fourth  mile  new  road,  repaired  1  mile  of  old,  made  80  rods  of  new  fence,  repaired  45 
rods  of  old,  and  raised  quite  an  amount  of  gsirden  vegetables. 

Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age,  8;  numter  of  females  above  14  years  of 
age,  11;  number  of  school  chilaren  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  5.  Have  no  Indian 
children  attendine  school. 

The  8  dwelling  nouses  occupied  by  the  Indians  are  built  of  sawed  lumber.  Size 
of  each  house,  16  by  20  feet,  with  8-foot  shed  on  one  side.  With  a  little  repair  will 
be  comfortable  for  winter.  The  Grovemment  buildii^  consist  of  2  dwelling  houses, 
1  apple  house,  1  fruit  diyer,  1  bam,  2  stock  sheds,  and  3  Indian  houses  not  occupied. 
All  need  some  repair,  which  I  will  have  done  before  the  rainy  season. 

The  three  Government  horses  are  in  good  condition.  The  Indian's  horses  are  old 
and  very  poor;  they  are  too  lazy  to  take  care  of  them. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  O.  Grist, 

Farmer  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  HOOPA  VALLEY 

AGENCY. 

HooPA  Valley  Agency,  Cal.,  June  SO,  1899, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  annual  report  of  this  agency  and  school  for 
the  fiscal  year  1899. 

As  for  the  twelve  preceding  years  under  the  valued  and  efficient  tutelage  of  my 
predecessor^  Lieut.  Col.  William  E.  Dougherty,  U.  8.  A.,  a  large  majority  of  the 
Indians  have  continued  to  be  industrious  and  timely  in  the  economic  management  of 
their  farms  and  homes.  They  show  very  noticeable  progress  from  year  to  year,  seen 
in  the  construction  of  dwellings  and  fences,  neatness  of  surroundings,  increased  acre- 
age of  farm  crops,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  vegetable  gardens. 
The  dairjring  interest  grows,  although  slowly.  A  careful  inquiry  shows  as  many  as 
80  sewing  machines  in  use  in  their  homes,  and  6  Indians  have  purchased  and  now 
own  harvesting  machines,  which  they  operate  for  their  neighbors  as  well  as  them- 
selves. 
The  population  is  as  follows: 

Males 236 

Females 236 

Total 471 

Males  above  18  years 130 

Females  above  14  years 163 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 102 

Births  during  the  year 19 

Deaths  during  the  year 11 

Indians  who  can  read .• 106 

Frame  houses  built  during  the  year - 4 

Rods  of  fence  made  during  the  year 1, 340 

The  products  are  carefully  estimated  as  follows: 

Wheat bushels..  4,000 

Oats do 3,900 

Com do 400 

Potatoes do 600 

Turnips,  onions,  beans,  and  other  vegetables do 760 

Butter  made pounds. .  260 

Lumber  sawed  at  the  agency  mill feet. .  160, 000 

Flour  ground  at  the  agency  mill pounds. .  65, 000 

Three  Indians  from  the  neighboring  village  of  Weitchpec  (not  situated  upon  the 
reservation)  were  apprehended  m  the  act  of  bringing  or  selling  liquor  upon  the  reser- 
vation, and  are  under  bonds  to  appear  before  the  United  States  grand  jury  at  San 
Francisco  to  answer  to  the  chai^.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  prosecute 
the  white  saloon  keeper  who  supplied  the  whisky. 

The  lamentable  death  of  Miss  Emma  H.  Denton,  field  matron,  occurred  January 
16, 1899.  Too  high  a  tribute  can  not  be  paid  to  her  unselfish  devotion  to  the  Indiana. 
The  field  work  thus  interrupted  will  no  doubt  soon  be  satisfactorily  carried  on. 

In  relation  to  the  industries  pursued  bv  the  Indians,  I  would  state  that,  in  addition 
to  farming,  in  which  practically  all  the  able-bodied  are  ensaged,  as  many  as  8  Indians 
raise  beet  cattle  for  sale;  there  are  4  carpenters  and  3  blacksmiths;  2  Indians  keep 
boarding  and  lodging  houses  for  travelers.  Numbers  of  the  women  are  adepts  at 
weaving  hats  and  oaskets,  varying  greatly  in  decorative  design;  the  baskets  vary  also 
in  size  and  shape,  according  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  be  put.  It  is  estimatea  that 
the  sale  of  baskets  and  hats,  new  and  old,  nets  at  least  $1,600  to  the  people  of  the 
reservation  annually. 

The  Eoopa  Valtoj  boarding  MhodL — ^The  year  just  closed  has  showed  an  increase  in 
attendance  to  the  number  of  40.  Although  the  capacity  of  the  school  is  reckoned  at 
176,  there  were  at  one  time  205  children  crowded  into  it,  and  192  were  actually  in 
attendimce  at  tiie  close  of  the  term. 

The  old  building  used  as  a  barracks  before  the  military  post  was  abandoned,  and 
of  late  as  a  dormitory  for  boys,  was  found  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition,  condemned 
and  abandoned.  A  new  bmldins  is  imperatively  needed.  An  addition  to  the  dining 
room  is  beinsr  erected,  which  will  double  its  capacity.  More  room  will  be  required 
at  the  girls'  dormitory  the  present  year,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  obtained  by  the 
finishing  and  fitting  of  the  attic  in  that  bmlding  for  dormitory  purposes.  The  sew- 
ing room  will  also  require  to  be  enlarged. 
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Owing  to  frequent  chanjgies  in  the  teaching  force,  the  year's  progress  in  the  class 
rooms  has  not  been  so  satisftu^ry  as  it  might  otherwise  nave  been.  The  industrial 
teaching  has  been  satis&ctory  in  the  main.  Military  drill  for  the  boys  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced. 

The  school  continues  to  gain  in  popularity  with  parents  and  pupils,  and  the  disci- 
pline and  general  efficiency  of  the  institution  have  improved  materially. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  B.  Freer, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disburmig  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  ok  Field  Matron  Among  Hoopa  Valley  Indians. 

HOOPA,  Cal.,  Augiut  15, 1899. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  followliur  report: 

There  has  been  a  field  matron  at  this  reseryatlon  less  than  one  year,  the  first  having  been  appointed 
last  September  or  October,  and  having  died  In  January,  the  position  was  filled  temporarily  unul  April 
28,  at  which  time  I  took  charge  of  the  work.  While  some  good  has  been  accomplished,  these  changes 
have  been  somewhat  detrimental  to  the  best  results. 

The  women  of  this  tribe  are  in  the  transition  stage,  having  dropped  the  old  Indian  dress  and  most 
of  the  customs,  yet  not  having  wholly  adopted  the  civilized  code  of  living.  The  Indian  habitations 
have  been  abandoned,  except  by  a  few  of  the  very  old  people.  The  cooking  is  a  mixture  of  the  old 
acorn  flour  and  dried  fish  and  civilixed  diet.  Some  of  the  women  are  eager  to  learn,  and  in  those  cases 
progress  is  rapid,  as  all  speak  more  or  less  English. 

Most  of  the  women  must  be  constantly  amnonlshed  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness,  and  as  thev  feel 
they  should  be  commended  for  what  has  been  accomplished  rather  than  urged  to  do  more;  both  tact 
ana  patience  are  in  constant  requisition  to  gain  the  point  without  giving  offense. 

The  young  girls  are  objects  of  special  attention,  because,  for  the  most  part,  the  younger  generation 
have  outgrown  their  veneration  for  the  old  marriage  customs,  and,  failing  to  take  up  others,  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  drifting  in  and  out  of  the  marriage  relation  at  will. 

These  women  are  less  conservative  than  most  Indians,  probably  from  constant  contact  with  white 
people,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  lialf«breeds  among  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Mat  Faubotk, 
Fidd  Matron,  Hoopa  Valley  ReaervaJtUm, 
The  CoMMxasioNBR  or  Indian  Atfaibs. 

(Through  W.  B.  Frekb,  superintendent) 


REPORT  OF  MISSION-TULE  AGENT. 

Mission-Tulb  River  Consolidated  Agenct,  Cal., 

August  Sly  1899, 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Mission-Tule  River 
Consolidated  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1899,  together  with  the 
sanitary  report  of  the  agency  physician  and  such  statistical  information  as  is  required. 

Populatioii. — The  great  distances  between  the  different  reservations  in  this  agency, 
and  their  distance  m>m  the  agency  office  make  it  impossible  for  the  agent  to  attend 
personally  to  the  taking  of  the  census  upon  all  the  reservations.  Great  care  is  taken, 
nowever,  to  correct  the  list  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  the  population  reported 
will  be  found  substantially  correct.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Indians  are  slowly 
decreasing  in  numbers.  There  has  been  a  considerable  mortality  amons  the  Indians 
during  the  year,  due  to  an  epidemic  of  a  malignant  form  of  measles,  ana  the  ravages 
of  that  deadly  foe  of  the  Indians^  consumption,  and  its  kindred  diseases. 

General  oondittons. — The  material  welfare  of  the  Mission  Indians  is  not  at  all  satis- 
factory. The  climatic  conditions  of  southern  California  are  peculiar.  The  winter  is 
what  we  term  the  rainy  season.  During  the  summer,  throughout  this  rainless  area, 
irrigation  must  be  practiced — water  is  king.  The  lack  of  winter  rainfall  for  this  pur- 
pose entails  serious  hardship.  Over  all  this  arid  remon  there  now  exists  a  period  of 
drought  For  three  successive  years  both  whites  and  Indians  have  been  compelled 
to  endure  this  water  famine.  This  deplorable  and  distressing  state  of  affairs  falls 
doubly  hard  upon  the  poor  Indian,  for  he  can  not  raise  his  own  subsistence,  and 
owing  to  the  general  crop  failures  he  can  not  obtain  work  to  support  his  family. 

I  am  most  heartily  in  sympathy  with  these  people;  bom  into  idleness  and  improvi- 
dence, they  are  fast  learning  the  ways  of  civilization,  but  during  this  tutelage,  this 
trying  lesson  of  experience  and  observation,  we  should  give  them  every  assistance  in 
our  power.  I  find  the  Mission  Indians  generally  very  well  disposed,  good  natured, 
utterly  ignorant  of  business  methods,  and  quite  dependent  upon  tne  agency  employees 
to  attend  to  their  ai^irs.  I  must  reiterate  my  former  statement  that  the  old  Indians 
of  southern  California  are  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  self-supporting.-^  I 
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On  many  of  the  reservations  the  land  is  worthless,  others  are  poorly  watered,  and 
the  Indians  must  depend  upon  the  natural  forage  of  the  country  for  their  subsistence. 
They  do  many  odd  jobs,  but  they  can  not  compete  with  the  white  people  at  daily 
labor.  They  are  paid  principally  for  piece  work.  They  shear  sheep  at  so  much  per 
head,  gather  fruit  at  so  much  per  box,  cut  fruit  for  drying  at  a  stipulated  price  per 
pound,  and  cut  cord  wood  at  a  fixed  price  per  cord.  At  the  present  time  we  nnd 
the  Indians  quite  destitute.  They  have  no  money,  no  crops,  no  seed  for  future  use, 
and  but  little  work  for  them  to  perform,  and  unless  the  Government  gives  assistance 
to  the  aged,  infirm,  and  indigent  sick  Indians  thev  must  surely  suffer. 

Morals. — Generally  speaking,  the  deportment  of  the  Mission  Indians  is  much  bet- 
ter than  could  be  expected  from  the  surroundinss  of  many  reservations.  There  are 
very  many  minor  onenses  and  ^evances  brougnt  to  the  agent's  notice,  but  besides 
these  there  have  been  a  few  serious  infractions  of  the  law  which  deserve  mention. 
First,  a  case  of  rape  on  the  Potrero  Reservation;  in  this  case  the  Indian  culprit  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary.  Second,  an  Indian 
at  Santa  Ysabel  was  tried  for  the  muraer  of  an  Indian  captain  from  Capitan  Grande 
Reservation.  In  my  opinion  this  was  an  unprovoked  murder,  but  owing  to  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  Indian  witnesses  the  accused  was  discharged. 

Tnma. — At  Yuma  we  have  our  largest  and  most  numerously  populated  reservation; 
but  this  large  tract  of  land  is  almost  useless,  owinff  to  lack  of  facilities  for  irrigation. 
Contrary  to  former  ideas,  the  lands  near  Yuma,  when  properly  irrigated  and  farmed, 
are  very  productive.  The  Indians  now  till  the  soil  in  the  most  primitive  manner. 
After  high  water,  when  the  Colorado  River  recedes,  the  Indians  plant  the  over- 
flowed lands,  and  in  manv  instances  raise  excellent  crops.  This  demonstrates  two 
things:  First,  that  the  soil  is  productive,  and  second,  that  the  Indians  are  willing  to 
work.  This  excellent  body  of  land  should  be  irrieated  by  the  Government,  and  the 
Indians  thus  epcouraged  and  assisted  would  be  able  to  fully  support  themselves. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  something  of  a  political  and  religious  war  amonff  the 
Indians  at  Yuma.  This,  I  am  sure,  was  brought  about  by  the  meddlesome  advice 
of  a  few  white  people  of  Yuma  City.  Matters  are  now  quiet,  and  I  look  for  no  seri- 
ous trouble  from  this  source. 

Tula  River  day  lohool,  Tule  River  Reservation,  Porterville,  Cal.,  shows  a  slight 
increase  in  attendance,  though  it  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  I  desired,  caused  by  a  com- 
bination of  events  which  have  all  been  overcome  or  removed,  and  I  have  every  hope 
for  a  decided  improvement  during  the  fiscal  year  1900.  The  building  is  compara- 
tively new,  but  it  requires  some  repairs  and  furnishings  for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  teacher  and  pupils.  The  water  supply  is  not  satisfactory,  nor  is  it 
practicable  to  make  it  so,  without  too  great  an  outlay  of  money.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  school  is  in  a  fair  way  to  do-good  and  creditable  service  to  the  Inaian  children. 

Potrero  day  ichool,  Morongo  R^rvation,  Banning,  Cal.,  shows  a  decline  from  the 
attendance  of  1896  and  1897,  but  an  increase  over  1898.  The  decline  in  attendance 
is  due  to  the  close  proximity  of  boarding  schools  and  a  disposition  to  advance  the 
children  faster  than  either  tneir  age  or  education  justifies.  The  building  is  in  good 
repair,  requiring  a  coat  of  paint  to  put  it  in  excellent  shape.  The  water  supply  is  a 
cause  of  much  annoy^ance  both  to  the  teacher  and  pupils,  and  should  be  remedied  at 
an  early  date,  and  it  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  recommendation.  The 
school  is  prosperous  and  well  attended,  considering  the  number  of  available  pupils 
on  the  reservation. 

Martinei  day  ichool,  Torres  Reservation,  Walters,  Cal.  The  attendance  has  gradu- 
ally increased,  although  teachers  have  been  f  reouently  chai^^.  The  location  is  unde- 
sirable, being  situated  on  the  desert^  where  the  heat  is  very  intense  during  the  summer. 
The  building  proper  is  in  fair  condition.  The  double  roof  which  furnishes  some  pro- 
tection from  tne  neat,  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  a  windstorm,  and  needs  repair- 
ing. There  should  be  two  adobe  rooms  added  to  the  plant,  so  as  to  make  it  reasonably 
comfortable  for  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  The  water  facilities  should  be  increased 
by  the  construction  of  a  windmill  and  tank  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  good,  cool  water 
for  the  school  use. 

Soboba  day  ichool,  San  Jacinto  Reservation,  San  Jacinto,  Cal.  The  attendance  shows 
a  regular  increase — has  a  good,  steady  enrollment  The  grounds  are  wel  I  cared  for  by 
the  Indian  assistant  farmer,  and  the  garden  is  an  object  lesson  for  the  older  Indians, 
who  are  easily  interested  in  this  line  of  work  where  they  Jiave  water  to  irrigate  their 
Itmds.  The  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  but  require  painting.  The  water  supply, 
furnished  by  a  windmill,  is  good  and  sufficient  for  the  school  purposes. 

Pechanga  day  school,  Pechanga  Reservation,  Temecula.  Cal.,  shows  almost  a  steady 
decline  in  attendance.  The  two  principal  reasons  for  this  are,  first,  the  scarcity  of 
water,  which  forces  the  parents  to  other  fields  for  a  living;  second,  the  number  of 
deaths  among  the  younger  children.     I  am  hopeful  of  better  results  for  1900.    The 
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building  is  in  good  repair,  needing  only  a  coat  of  paint.  The  water  supply  is  very 
deficient— in  fact,  during  this  dry  season  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  at  the  school; 
the  pupils  and  teacher  must  brinff  their  daily  supply  from  distances  varying  from  2 
to  6  miles.    Some  measure  must  be  adopted  to  cnance  this  condition  of  affairs. 

Cahtilla  day  lohool,  Cahuilla  Reservation,  Cahuilla,  CaL,  shows  a  remarkable  decline 
in  attendance,  brought  about  by  a  series  of  small  events,  all  apparentljr  affecting  the 
attendance.  The  principal  event  is  the  continued  dry  weather,  which  forces  the 
Indians  to  seek  outside  labor,  and  when  so  occupied  they  take  their  families.  The 
building  is  unfit  for  repair;  it  should  be  abandoned  and  a  new  building  constructed 
at  a  more  desirable  point,  where  water  can  be  had  for  school  purposes  with  little 
expense. 

Agna  Oaliente  day  tohool,  Warner  Ranch,  Warner,  Cal.,  shows  a  steady  increase  in 
attendance.  The  building  is  in  ^r  repair,  other  than  the  windows,  which  are  small 
and  insufficient.  The  water  supply  is  in  a  very  poor  condition  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  correspondence.  The  authority  granted  for  the  purchase  of  pipe, 
etc.,  expired  with  the  year  without  my  being  able  to  make  the  needed  repairs,  by 
reason  of  the  very  heavy  advance  in  the  price  of  iron  pipe  needed  for  this  purpose. 
The  building  being  adobe,  requires  a  gooa  coat  of  whitewash. 

Meia  Grande  da^  tohool,  Mesa  Grande  Reservation,  Meea  Grande,  CaL,  shows  a 
marked  increase  m  attendance  since  the  year  1896,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
increase  would  be  very  much  greater  had  the  teacher  the  room  to  accommodate  the 
children.  The  building  is  small,  cramped,  and  in  no  way  satisfactory  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view.  The  location  of  the  building  is  bad,  both  for  water  and  soil, 
being  on  a  bare,  rocky  point.  The  water  supply  is  not  good,  nor  of  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  school  purposes,  and  this  year  it  has  failed  entirely. 

La  Jolla  day  tohool,  Potrero  Reservation,  Valley  Center,  Cal.,  shows  a  decrease  this 
year  in  attendance  over  previous  years,  owing  largely  to  the  illness  of  the  t€acher 
and  the  chan^  necessary.  The  building  is  in  good  repair,  requiring  a  coat  of  paint 
only  to  make  it  attractive  and  pleasant  The  water  supply  requires  some  small  repairs 
to  make  it  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  school. 

Binoon  day  tohool,  Rincon  Reservation,  Valley  Center,  CaL,  shows  an  increase  in 
attendance  from  year  to  year.  The  enrollment  and  attendance  could  be  increased  had 
the  teacher  the  room.  As  it  is,  the  school  accommodates  25,  whereas  85  have  been 
crowded  into  the  schoolroom.  The  building  is  not  fit  for  the  purpose  of  a  school- 
room. A  new  room  sufficiently  lai^ge  to  accommodate  40  pupils  should  be  erected, 
and  the  present  room  used  for  a  kitchen  and  dining  room  for  the  noonday  lunches. 
The  water  supply  should  be  increased  and  brought  down  to  the  school,  all  of  which 
will  be  made  tne  subject  of  a  separate  communication. 

Capitan  Grande  day  tohool,  Capitan  Grande  Reservation,  Lakeside,  CaL,  shows  a 
decrease  in  attendance.  This  was  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  regular  teacher 
and  the  suspension  of  school  for  a  time.  I  have  ffreat  hopes  for  a  speedy  recovery  to 
at  least  its  former  standing  and  average.  The  building  is  in  fair  repair,  requiring,  how- 
ever, a  coat  of  paint.  The  water  supply  is  a  failure  this  year  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  no  water  to  oe  had,  because  the  drought  through  wnich  we  have  been  and  are 
passing  has  left  no  water  in  the  reservoir.  Some  expedient  must  be  adopted  to  supply 
water  temporarilyfor  school  use. 

Indian  police.— The  Indian  police  stationed  on  the  reservations  where  day  schools  are 
situated  are  doing  their  duty  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  They  are  attentive,  and 
obey  instructions  very  well. 

Boarding  tohoolt. — ^The  various  boarding  schools  within  this  agency  make  their  sev- 
eral reports  direct  However,  I  can  not  well  avoid  a  few  remarks  upon  these 
schools. 

The  Perris  Indian  industrial  school  I  have  always  found  clean,  tidy,  and  thor- 
oughly orderly.  The  superintendent  and  the  teachers  are  courteous  and  pleasant 
and  very  much  liked  by  the  Indian  pupils.  There  are  many  very  worthy  features 
in  operation  at  this  school,  which  I  trust  the  superintendent's  report  will  show. 

The  San  Di^  or  St  Anthony's  industrial  boarding  school.  In  my  several  visits 
to  this  school  I  have  found  the  children  cheerful,  bright,  and  well-cared  for,  their 
apartments  roomy  and  clean;  and  they  app^ired  happy  and  fully  contented. 

The  St.  Boniface  Indian  industrial  school  is  conducted  in  a  very  exemplary  man- 
ner. The  apartments  are  well  cared  for;  the  pupils  are  clean,  bnght,  and  cheerful; 
their  industrial  training  is  fair. 

The  Yuma  school  is  so  situated  that  industrial  training  is  somewhat  impracticable. 
I  find,  however,  that  the  general  conduct  of  the  school  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
pupils  are  clean,  pleasant  appearing,  and  cheerful  students;  the  school  and  sleeping 
apartments  are  well  kept  and  cleanly  in  every  particular. 

The  teachers  and  employees  of  this  agency  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  educate 
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and  benefit  the  Indians,  and  I  must  say  that  they  are  eminently  saoeeafoL  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  that  does  harm  and  demoralizes  the  .attendance  of  the  day 
schools,  and  that  is  the  indiscriminate  method  practiced  by  the  nonreeervation  board- 
ing schools  in  collecting  pupils  for  their  several  schools. 

Many  of  the  faimilies  irom  the  various  reservations  have  found  work  gathering 
fruit,  etc.,  where  their  children  can  help  them  earn  a  living.  This,  too,  has  had  its 
effect  upon  the  attendance  of  the  day  schools,  and  to  some  extent  reduced  the  average 
of  attendance  for  the  year. 

Many  of  the  schools  need  repairs,  and  all  reauire  painting  in  order  to  preserve  the 
property  of  the  Grovemment;  all  of  which  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
communication. 

Circular  letter  No.  31,  of  August  7,  1899,  has  given  me  new  courage  and  hope  for 
the  full  protection  of  the  day-school  interests.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  day 
school  is  a  great  civilizer;  it  brings  practical  events  to  the  notice  of  the  adult  Indian 
from  which  he  may  profit  and  be  better  able  to  cope  with  the  ways  of  the  white  man, 
and  better  able  to  earn  his  own  way  in  the  world.  With  the  views  of  the  honorable 
commissioner  in  mind,  I  shall  use  every  effort  to  have  all  the  children  of  the  reserva- 
tions of  school  age  in  school.  The  system  of  education  as  exploited  by  the  Grovem- 
ment is  accomplishing  its  purpose^  and  benefiting  the  Indians  very  materially. 

The  Indians  upon  the  reservations  of  this  agency  are  continually  asking  to  have 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  their  several  reservations  surveyed,  and  so  marked  by 
substantial  monuments  that  they  (as  well  as  myself)  may  he  able  readily  to  desig- 
nate the  lines  of  the  reservation.  The  facts  are,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  surveys 
made,  no  monuments  have  been  built  to  designate  the  exterior  boundaries,  and  to^ay 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difiScult  matters  to  ascertain  the  lines  of  any  given  reservation. 
From  this  lack  of  information  I  am  often  prevented  from  protecting  the  reservation 
from  trespassers. 

The  Indians  of  the  Agua  Galiente  (Warner  Ranch)  are  very  apprehensive  of  the 
final  outcome  of  their  case  with  the  Downey  estate,  or  Warner  Ranch  people.  This 
matter  should  have  the  best  of  legal  talent  and  ability,  as  well  as  prompt  and  very 
active  attention,  or  the  case  is  lost  to  the  Indians. 

The  Santa  Ynez  case  has  been  hanging  in  an  unsettled  manner  for  two  years.  •  Many 
obstacles  have  arisen,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  as  agreed  upon,  but  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  a  final  settlement  will  soon  be  attained,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  interested. 

The  Rincon  and  Soboba  water  supply  for  irrigation  has  greatly  increased,  and  the 
Indians  are  benefited  thereby,  though  the  developments  were  begun  somewhat  late 
in  the  season  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  present  crops.  The  Indians  have  done 
splendid  work,  and  deiserve  credit 

Allotments. — ^They  are  the  same  as  last  year,  no  additions  having  been  made  during 
the  fiscal  year  1899. 

The  same  is  true  of  patents,  none  having  been  issued  since  my  last  annual  report. 

I  herewith  submit  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  names  of  the  teachers,  their 
compensation,  the  location  of  the  schools,  number  of  days  attendance  at  each  school, 
the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  and  the  average  attendance. 


Teachers. 


Compen- 
satfon 

per 
month. 


Location  of  schools. 


Nnmber 

days 
attend- 


Average 
number 
pupils 
enrolled 
during 
year. 


Averafe 
attend- 
ance. 


Nelson  Carr 

Sarah  E.  Morris 

Margaret  A.  Bingham. 

E.E.  Palmer 

Edwin  Minor 

Belle  Dean 

N.  J.  Salsberry 

J.  H.  Babbitt 

Mary  C.B,Watk  ins... 

Flora  Qolsh 

HatUe  E.  Alexander  . . 

Ora  M.  Salmons 

E.  F.Thomas 

Jennie  C.  Beer 


«72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


Tule  River 

Morongo 

Martinez 

Martinez 

Soboba  

Pechanga 

Cahullla 

Agua  Galiente . 
Mesa  Qrande . . 

LaJolla 

LaJolla 

Rincon. 


Capitan  Grande I) 

Capitan  Grande J 


2,779 
4,088 

8,968 

4,177 
8,893 
2,781 
8,586 
8,270 

8,686 

5,009 

2,007 


18-50 
27-«) 

24-50 

26- 

21- 

1^ 

22-60 

24-75 

25- 

8^-75 

19- 


Per  cent, 
18.05 
18.88 

18.87 

19.97 
16.87 
12.84 
17.59 
16.91 

17.90 

28.45 

16.28 


The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  names  of  the  reservations  (or  villages) , 
leir  population  by  sex,  the  population  under  18  years  of  age  and  their  sex,  thepopu- 
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lation  of  school  age  and  their  sex,  the  ntunber  si>eaking  English,  the  number  of 
dwellings  of  all  classes  used  by  the  Indians,  and  their  tribes: 


BeservBtfons  and  Tillages. 


Fopulatioii. 


Under  18. 


School  age. 


Agna  Callente  No.  2. . 

Augustine 

Cahullla 

Capltan  Qnmde 

Campo 

Cuyapepa 

Cabazon 

Inaja 

Los  Coyotes 

MoTongo 

Mesa  Grande 

Pala 

Pauma 

Potrero 

Rincon 

Syquan  

Santa  Ysabel 

San  Jacinto 

San  Manuel 

Santa  Roea 

Santa  Ynez 

Temectila 

Torres 

Twenty-nine  Palms. 

Tuleluver 

Yuma 

Agua  Callente  No.  1. 
Puerta  de  la  Cruz . . . 

Puerta  Ygnoria 

San  Luis  Key 

San  Felipe 


21 
91 
66 
11 
19 
22 
17 
70 

162 
84 
19 
80 

119 
70 
19 
54 
87 
28 
26 
82 
89 

172 
14 
80 

406 
66 
7 
82 
25 
41 


182 
78 
24 
82 

184 
60 
18 
86 
87 
15 
29 
85 
86 

147 
18 
81 

299 
88 
8 
19 
25 
87 


48 

186 

186 

21 

89 

41 

87 

128 

294 

167 

48 

62 

258 

180 

87 

90 

174 

88 

55 

67 

175 

819 

27 

161 

707 

149 

10 

51 

50 

78 


10 

7 

86 

28 

1 

9 

4 

8 

27 

64 

27 

10 

13 

44 

28 

5 

80 

24 

6 

7 

14 

86 

48 

4 

38 

157 

23 


18 
14 
78 
67 

4 
18 
10 
16 
46 
112 
55 
16 
25 
96 
45 

9 
49 
58 

9 
22 
29 
68 
84 

9 

78 

247 

54 


9 

7 

82 

22 

1 

9 

4 

5 

27 

47 

22 

7 

10 

42 

28 

4 

22 

21 

6 

6 

5 

29 

42 

4 

27 

167 

19 


16 
14 
51 
48 

4 
18 
10 
10 
46 
87 
48 
10 
19 
88 
42 

8 
86 
47 

9 
20 
15 
59 
88 

8 

66 

247 

87 


45 

28 

160 

110 

9 

22 

16 

20 

72 

280 

120 

25 

SO 

230 

95 

20 

55 

125 

25 

25 

45 

125 

156 

4 

116 

800 

106 

4 

22 

SO 

85 


C. 

C. 

C. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

C. 

D. 

C. 

S. 

D. 

8.L. 

S.L. 

S.L. 

8.L. 

D. 

D. 

S. 

S. 

c. 

S.Y. 

S.L. 

C. 

P. 

T.R. 

Y. 

C.P. 

S.L. 

S.L. 

S.L. 

D. 


Total 2,014 


1,806 


8,822 


738 


684 


1,867 


649 


642 


1,191  2,401 


758 


NoTB.~Explanatkyn  to  letters  in  the  right-hand  column:  C,  CahuiUa;  D.,  Diegenos;  B.,  Serranos; 
S.  Lw,  San  Lucania;  8.  Y.,  Santa  Ynes;  C.  P.,  Cupania;  T.  R.,  Tule  River;  Y.,  Yuma;  P.,  Piute. 

William  Collier,  recently  appointed  special  attorney  for  the  Mission  Indians,  has 
brought  into  the  service  an  eneigetic,  earnest  desire  to  ffive  material  aid  in  adjusting 
the  many  lend  problems  that  continually  arise  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Indians 
are  materiallf  anected. 

The  physician,  Br.  C.  C.  Wainright,  reports  as  follows: 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1809.  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory  and  disappointing  to  me,  from  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  has  been  much  higher  than 
for  any  preceding  periocT  in  my  eight  years  of  experience  among  these  people.  The  causes  that  led 
up  to  this  mortality  have  been— 

(1)  The  extremely  impoverished  condition  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Mission  Indians,  caused  by  a 
connnued  foilure  of  crops;  consequently  they  did  not  have  suitable  food  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
sick. 

(2)  I  found  among  the  sick  a  great  scarcity  of  warm  clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  sufficient  to  protect 
them  from  the  elements,  and  thus  contribute  to  their  recovery  such  as  even  in  a  warm  temperature 
are  essential  to  a  convalescence. 

(8)  The  improvident  habits  of  these  people  as  a  class,  who  take  no  thought  of  any  day  except  the 
present,  is  a  condition  that  still  exists  among  these  Indians,  an  attribute  of  the  Indian  nAke-up  that 
takes  a  strong  position  in  all  his  conclusions;  he  realizes  fully  his  position  when  you  chide  him  in 
his  day  of  want  and  suffering.  As  a  matter  of  course  this  is  not  true  of  many  of  the  Mission  Indians; 
I  refer  to  the  majority. 

(4)  The  fact  that  we  were  without  sufficient  medical  and  hospital  supplies  to  make  regular  trips  to 
the  various  reservations  to  attend  the  sick  is  another  contributing  element  to  the  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality. La  Grippe  spread  rapidly  among  the  Mission  Indians  in  the  early  fall,  and  many  cases 
developed  into  fatal  pneumonia  and  hasty  consumption  during  the  winter. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  malignant  measles  broke  out  among  the  school  children,  and  several 
pcolshed  before  the  parents  could  be  brought  to  realize  the  necessity  of  exercising  great  care  in  the 
beatment  of  this  malady. 

During  the  year  this  agency  has  been  visited  by  Inspector  Nesler,  Special  Agent 
Reynolds,  and  Supervisor  Conser.  who  gave  us  material  aid  in  directing  the  afEairs  of 
this  agency  and  we  were  bettered  by  their  coming. 

All  of  wnich  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


L.  A.  Wright. 
United  States  Indian  AgenL 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT   IN   CHARGE   OF   ROUND 

VALLEY  AGENCY. 

CovBLO,  Cal.,  August  16^  1899, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re]x>rt  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1899.  This  report  will  necessarily  be  brief,  as  my  acquaintance 
with  Round  Valley  affairs  dates  only  from  June  7  last. 

This  reservation  is  situated  about  1}  miles  from  Covelo  and  about  65  miles  from 
Ukiah,  the  nearest  railway  point.  A  telegraph  line  from  Ukiah  to  Cahto  and  a  tele- 
phone line  from  Cahto  to  Covelo  connects  us  with  the  outer  world.  A  daily  mail 
stage  and  two  semiweekly  passenger  stages  between  Ukiah  and  Covelo  makes  trav- 
eling possible. 

The  valley  portion  of  this  reservation  consists  of  the  very  best  land  to  be  found  in 
the  State,  and  with  an  average  amount  of  labor  and  good  management  these  Indians 
could  become  verv  prosperous.  The  greatest  drawbacks  to  their  progress  are  the 
liquor  traffic  and  the  damage  done  the  fields  by  outside  stock.  As  a  remcKly  for  this 
latter  evil  I  respectfully  recommend  the  buildmg  of  a  strong  wire  fence  around  the 
valley  part  of  the  reservation.  As  regards  the  selling  of  liauor  to  the  Indians,  I  will 
in  another  communication  have  the  honor  to  recommend  a  remedy  best  suited,  in 
my  judgment,  to  this  particular  case. 

The  religious  interests  of  the  asency  were  looked  after  by  the  Rev.  Colin  Anderson, 
whose  report  is  inclosed  herewitn. 

The  shops  should  be  moved  to  the  school,  where  the  superintendent  would  be  able 
to  give  them  the  attention  they  require.  Their  removal  would  also  make  it  possible 
to  apprentice  pupils  to  each.  I  would  also  respectfully  recommend  the  removal  of 
the  commissary  and  granary.  The  boiler  used  at  the  sawmill  is  in  bad  condition, 
and  is  very  dangerous.    It  should  be  condemned  and  a  new  one  purchased  at  once. 

Following  is  the  population  of  Indians  by  tribes: 

Concows 164 

Ukie  and  Wylackie 288 

Little  Lake  and  Redwood 116 

Pitt  River  and  Nomelackie 73 

Total 641 

School. — ^The  school  plant  is  situated  3}  miles  north  of  Covelo  and  consists  of  one 
large  building  for  school  and  dormitory  purposes.  The  dining  room,  kitchen,  and 
sewing  room  are  also  located  in  this  building,  besides  it  furnishes  quarters  for 
employees.  There  are  also  an  old  bam  in  bad  repair  and  much  too  small  for  our  needs; 
a  cottage,  laundry,  and  storeroom,  the  two  latter  much  too  small  for  the  needs  of  this 
school. 

The  tana  consists  of  180  acres  of  good  land  as  is  evidenced  by  the  lai^  amount  of 
grain, 'ha}r,  and  garden  truck  raisecL  In  this  connection  I  respectfully  request  that 
our  vacation  months  of  July  and  August  be  changed  to  August  and  »ei>tember  on 
account  of  late  garden  and  care  of  our  bay.  This  change  would  also  permit  pupils  to 
earn  considerable  money  picking  hops  during  vacation. 

Our  stock  is  old  and  of  inferior  breed.  It  should  be  issued  to  deserving  Indians 
and  be  replaced  with  younger  and  better. 

A  school  building  and  dining  hall  should  be  added  to  our  plant  to  enable  us  to 
accommodate  the  children  of  this  reservation  who  are  so  anxious  to  attend.    There 
are  100  children  on  the  reservation  who  should  be  in  school,  but  who  are  too  young 
and  not  far  enough  advanced  to  attend  a  nonreservation  school. 
Respectfufly  submitted, 

Habby  F.  Liston, 
Superintendenlf  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissionbb  op  Indian  Apfaibs. 


Rbpobt  of  Mission aby,  Round  Valley  Rbbbbvation. 

Round  Valley  Agency,  AuQud  p,  1899. 

DSAB  Sib:  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  submit  my  report  as  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  the  present  year  which  is  now  closed. 

We  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  deep  satisfaction  in  this  most  difRcult  work,  in  admin- 
istering comfort  to  the  dying  and  nave  them  tell  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  and  hopes  of  a  purer  and 
more  enduring  life,  in  administering  baptism  to  the  children,  at  the  request  of  parents,  who,  though 
not  fully  obeying  the  gospel  themselves,  desire  to  give  their  offspring  the  benefit  of  a  church  rite  which 
entitles  them  to  Christian  training  from  infancy  and  places  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Christian  Church. 
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We  haye  baptised  29  children;  and  althoof  h  hindered  mnch  in  our  work  by  a  party  that  ifi  now  out 
of  the  way.  and  who  also  prevented  the  employees  from  attending  church,  as  has  been  their  custom, 
and  to  hinder  our  work  brought  a  minister  of  another  persuasion  to  instruct  the  children  at  the 
Sunday  bchool  on  the  reservation,  said  children  being  under  our  charge  and  having  been  baptized 
by  our  church,  yet  we  survive  without  injury,  and  the  outlook  is  most  encouraging  since  Mr.  Liston, 
with  his  kind  spirit  and  earnest  desire  to  promote  harmony  and  do  good  and  not  evil,  has  assumed 
the  control. 

While  we  retire  after  six  years  of  labor,  we  do  so  rejoicing  that  our  church  will  send  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor who  will  carry  on  the  work,  and  we  have,  through  the  superintendent,  applied  to  your  hon- 
orable office  for  2  acres  of  land  to  be  used  for  church  andparsonage  purposes,  the  old  church  occupied 
for  thirty  years  being  almost  ready  to  fall  down.  We  trust  you  will  grant  our  request  in  order  that 
we  mav  prosecute  the  work  which  we  have  undertaken  by  request  of  your  office  six  years  ago. 

Praying  for  all  and  the  success  of  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  both  engaged,  I  am  mostnncerely 
your  colaborer, 

COUN  AlfDBRSON, 

MiatUmoary,  Methodid  Bpiaoopal  CftttrdL 
The  CoMMiasiOKXR  of  Indian  Appaibs. 


REPORT  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  COLORADO. 
REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  SOUTHERN  UTE  AGENCY. 

SOUTHBRN  UtB  AgBNCY, 

Ignacio,  Colo.^  August  f^,  1899» 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  amiual  report  for  the  Southern  Ute  Agency, 
Colo. 

Mr.  William  H.  Meyer  resic;ned  as  agent  for  the  Southern  Utes  on  January  1  last, 
and  Special  United  States  Indian  Agent  G.  B,  Pray  was  in  charee  until  my  appoint- 
ment m  June.  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pray,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the 
year  previous,  the  work  here  has  gone  on  as  heretofore. 

The  annual  census  is  forwarded  with  this  report,  showing  the  births,  deaths,  etc., 
for  the  fiscal  year  1899. 

Health.— The  health  of  these  Indians  has  been  excei>tionally  eood  during  the  year 
past,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  they  ^nerally  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
the  physicians,  and  voluntarily  seek  medical  treatment  when  sick.  The  physician's 
work  is  done  by  contract,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  a  resident  physician  for 
Ignacio  subagencv,  where  same  is  greatly  needed. 

Crime. — There  has  been  little  trouble  of  any  kind,  and,  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional instances  where  whisky  is  obtained  from  the  Mexicans  who  live  around  and 
upon  the  reservation,  the  Indians  are  peaceably  inclined  and  not  difficult  to  handle, 
llie  degrading  influences  of  the  class  of  Mexicans  who  live  in  this  section  is  the 
greatest  drawback  to  the  advancement  of  the  Indians,  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 

Irrigation. — The  work  of  providing  water  for  the  allotments  on  the  eastern  end  of  the 
reservation  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  during  the  present  summer.  The  lateral 
from  the  East  Side  canal  to  the  head  of  Spring  Creex  valley  has  been  completed .  Work 
on  the  West  Side  ditch  is  goins  steadily  forward,  and  a  splendid  showing  has  been 
made.  The  employment  of  Indian  labor  in  ditch  construction  has  been  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, and  gives  them  an  insight  into  irrigating  methods  they  could  not  otherwise 
acquire.    The  Utes  are  willing  and  intelligent  lacK>rer8. 

7aniiiii«r.— All  the  farmers  fiave  sown  their  fields  as  usual,  and  the  indications  are 
for  a  gooa  crop  year.  New  ranches  are  being  opened  up  as  the  water  is  brought  to 
them  throuffh  the  new  irrigating  ditches. 

Stock.— The  past  winter  was  a  very  severo  one,  and  many  sheep  and  horses  per- 
ished on  account  of  the  deep  snow  and  extreme  cold.  There  were  very  few  cattle 
lost,  as  they  were  kept  on  the  ranches  where  they  could  be  sheltered  ana  fed,  but  of 
the  sheep  and  horses,  which  are  ranged  in  the  foothills  winter  and  summer,  probably 
400  of  the  former  and  100  of  the  latter  died. 

SdncationaL — While  the  Southern  Utes  are  of  a  progressive  disposition  as  reeards 
farminjf,  stock  raising,  etc.,  they  are  so  opposed  to  allowing  their  children  to  leave 
home  that  only  8  could  be  secured  for  school  last  year,  and  of  these  but  3  remained. 
There  is,  however,  a  small  day  school  at  the  Ignacio  subagency,  conducted  by  Rev. 
A.  J.  Roderiguez^  a  Presb3rterian  missionary,  which  had  a  regular  attendance  through- 
out the  winter  ot  10  to  12  Ute  children. 

Leasing. — ^There  has  been  no  leasing  of  Indian  lands,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
agent  that  where  desirable  tenants  can  be  had  to  develop  the  allotments  leases  should 
be  made  on  such  terms  as  will  induce  a  good  class  of  farmers  to  take  hold  of  the  fertile 
places  and  convert  them  into  farms  for  the  benefit  of  those  Indians  who  for  reasons 
are  unable  to  farm  themselves.    A  party  of  surveyors  are  now  engaged  in  the  work  of 
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relocating  all  the  allotments,  showing  each  Indian  his  lines,  and  replacing  the  comer 
stones,  many  of  which  have  disappeared  since  the  first  survey  was  made. 

Ignaoio  inbagenoy. — The  buildmffs  here  are  in  a  f;ood  state  of  repair.  Two  new 
cottages  have  Been  erected  for  employees,  and  there  is  still  need  of  two  more.  There 
being  no  fire  protection,  a  system  of  waterworks  is  badly  needed  and  has  been 
urgently  recommended  by  Special  Agent  Pray.  All  water  used  at  the  agency  is 
lulled  from  the  river  in  barrels. 

Vayi^o  tpringt  Agency. — A  new  bridge  has  been  built  over  the  laive  arroyo  at  this 
agency,  ereatly  facilitating  the  hauling  of  freight,  and  travel  to  and  m>m  the  agency. 
A  new  s&Highterhouse  is  Siao  in  course  of  erection. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation  was  thrown  open  to  settlement 
on  May  4  last,  but  little  of  the  unallotted  lands  were  settled  upon,  for  the  reason 
that  the  valleys  and  nearly  all  the  land  contiguous  to  the  streams,  where  water  may 
be  had  for  irrigating,  is  allotted,  leaving  only  the  high  mesa  lands  vacant,  conse- 
quently the  opening  has  had  but  little  eftect  on  the  conditions  as  they  existed  prior 
to  that  time. 

In  contrast  to  the  steady  advancement  of  the  Indians  of  the  allotted  portion,  the 
condition  of  those  residing  on  the  unallotted  half  remains  unchanged.  As  hereto- 
fore, those  who  live  to  the  west  have  no  opportunities  of  bettering  their  condition, 
there  beins  no  water  in  the  country,  and  they  are  compelled  to  live  out  in  the  moun- 
tains in  oraer  to  be  near  water,  fuel,  and  ffrass.  This  state  of  affairs  can  never  be 
remedied  until  these  people  are  provided  with  the  long-promised  water  supplv. 
When  this  is  done  the  rich  lands  that  lie  around  Navajo  Spnngs  will  take  on  a  vastly 
different  appearance.  The  long  delay  in  commencing  this  proposed  work  has  brought 
the  Indians  to  believe  that  the  promises  of  the  Government  are  of  little  consequence. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  their  earnest  cooperation  with  my  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Southern  Ute  Agency,  this  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

Louis  A.  Knackstbdt, 
United  States  Indian  AgenL 

The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


EEPORT  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  FLORIDA. 
REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TEACHER  IN  CHARGE  OF  SEMIN0LE8. 

Field  Sbrvicb,  Mybbs,  Fla.,  Augiut  28^  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  regarding  Indian  affairs  in  Florida: 

I  might  say  the  condition  of  the  Indians  is  practicallv  the  same  as  in  my  last 
report  No  work  among  them  could  be  done  by  us  to  cnange  conditions,  because 
my  help  was  limited  to  one  employee,  and  one  man  alone  comd  not  go  amonf^  the 
Indians,  as  their  camps  are  too  far  away  from  the  local  service;  and  however  insig- 
nificant the  Grovemment  propert^r  may  be  considered  by  the  office,  I  still  was  aware 
that  I  was  held  responsible  for  said  property  under  my  bond  and  expected  to  pro- 
tect everything  unaer  my  chai^ge,  and  as  I  had  to  be  absent  from  the  local  station 
much  of  the  time  on  business  connected  with  securing  Indian  lands,  and  other 
objects,  all  I  could  do  was  to  have  my  only  employee  look  after  the  anairs  at  the 
station. 

In  following  their  own  pursuits  of  hunting  and  planting  fields  the  Indians  have 
been  more  industrious  than  ever,  as  they  have  found  ready  sale  for  all  the  otter  and 
alligator  skins  they  could  secure,  and  as  a  result  they  have  been  well  supplied  with 
provisions  and  such  clothes  as  they  desire,  and  have  built  more  and  better  shacks 
for  occupancy,  and  in  this  respect  their  condition  and  self-support  have  improved; 
but  there  has  been  little  further  advance  in  their  customs  or  education. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  good,  no  epidemic  trouble  appearing 
among  them,  yet  there  have  been  more  deaths  than  usual,  as  in  addition  to  a  few  young 
children  there  were  some  accidental  deaths  from  snake  bite,  lightning,  and  the 
effects  of  drinking  whiskv.  There  are  several  cases  of  chronic  troubles  among 
them — paralysis,  etc. — ana  a  number  of  the  older  ones  are  afflicted  with  blindness 
and  general  feebleness.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  there  have  been  only  a  few  births  the 
past  year.  The  number  of  Indians,  therefore,  in  the  three  settlements,  averages 
about  the  same  as  before— 565. 

The  Indians  are  not  located  any  nearer  to  the  service,  but  are  better  groui>ed;  the 
majority  of  the  Miami,  or  East  Coast  Indians,  have  come  over  and  located  either  on 
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the  west  side  of  the  Evei^lades  or  on  islands  some  5  to  20  miles  in  the  Glades  from  the 
western  border.  This  movement  was  caused  on  account  of  their  east  coast  homes 
having  been  utilized  by  white  intruders. 

The  bulk  of  the  Indians  are  located  on  the  lands  outlined  and  suggested  to  be 
reserved  by  Inspector  A.  J.  Duncan,  who  proposed  that  350,000  acres  should  be  set 
aside  for  these  Seminoles.  This  same  amount  is  included  in  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Hon.  F.  A.  Hendry  in  the  Florida  l^islature  the  past  spring,  but  the  amount 
was  increased  by  him  to  nearly  1,000,000  acres,  so  as  to  include  hummocks  and 
pasture  land  and  plenty  of  hunting  ground.  This  will  also  give  them  an  outlet  on  the 
Gulf  coast,  as  well  as  a  long  border  on  the  Everglades.  The  selection  and  location 
of  this  laige  body  of  land,  to  be  secured  for  future  homes  for  these  Indians,  is  a  most 
helpful  movement^  and  one  which  will  be  very  advantageous  to  the  Indians  in  the 
coming  years  if  it  is  fully  secured  for  them.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  very  suitable  tract  of 
land,  well  located,  and  varied  enough  in  quality  to  meet  all  the  needs  for  cultivating 
and  hunting. 

An  effort  has  also  been  made  by  the  Friends  of  the  Florida  Seminoles,  a  society 
organized  in  the  past  year,  with  headquarters  at  Kissimmee,  Fla.,  to  buy  a  tract  of 
land  for  the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Indians,  who  are  being  crowded  from  their  camps 
and  fields  by  white  settlers  and  the  cattlemen's  pasture  fences,  and  plans  are  also  made 
by  the  society  looking  toward  the  education  of  this  band,  a  small  appropriation  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  Florida  legislature  for  this  local  work. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  society  were  appealed  to  by  an  Indian  to  help  him 
secure  his  horse,  of  which  he  was  defrauded  m  a  trade  with  a  white  man.  These 
Friends  called  on  me  as  the  Government  agent  to  take  up  the  matter  and  help  the 
Indian,  but  as  I  was  informed  by  the  Indian  Office  that  no  funds  were  available  for 
such  purpose,  the  case  was  taken  to  the  civil  court,  the  expenses  being  borne  by 
Friends.  I  personally  contributed  $20.  But,  as  is  usual,  the  case  was  lost  mrough  the 
pretext  of  some  technicality,  although  several  Indians  as  well  as  white  men  testified 
in  the  Indian's  favor  in  court. 

The  work  of  the  mission  under  the  care  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  continued. 
They  have  a  mission  cottage  and  church  at  this  local  station,  Immokalee,  and  have 
lately  completed  a  comfortable  cottage  on  the  border  of  the  Everglades,  where  the 
missionaries  spend  much  of  their  time  visiting  and  working  among  the  Indians. 

This  service  was  visited  during  last  winter  by  Special  Agent  Brewster,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  together  we  went  to  the  Indian  camps  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Glades,  and  after  returning  to  this  station  and  Myers,  we  went  by  rail  over  to  the 
east  coast,  branching  out  m  several  directions  from  Miami.  On  Doth  sides  of  the 
Glades  we  saw  e\adence  that  the  Indians  were  being  furnished  with  whisky  when 
circumstances  were  favorable,  though  the  open  sale  was  suppressed  during  our  visit 
Laige  quantities  of  sirup  are  converted  into  whisky,  and  it  is  also  furnished  by  traders 
and  others,  but  no  legal  evidence  could  be  obtained  during  this  visit,  and  I  am  as  fully 
convinced  as  ever  that  only  detective  work  will  succeed  in  bringing  these  violators  of 
the  law  to  justice,  some  of  whom  openly  assert  that  none  of  the  liquor  laws  apply  to 
these  Florida  Indians,  because  they  are  not  on  a  reservation  or  supported  oy  the 
Grovemment. 

On  the  completion  of  the  above  work  I  was  called  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  meet 
Col.  A.  J.  Duncan,  Indian  inspector,  who  was  making  plans  to  select  the  laige  tract 
of  land  before  referred  to.  By  him  I  was  authorize  to  go  to  Tallaharaee,  Gaines- 
ville, and  other  points,  to  secure  information  r^arding  the  status  of  certain  lands 
desired.  On  my  return  a  full  report  of  this  trip  was  given  to  Colonel  Duncan  and 
the  Indian  Office. 

While  in  Tallahassee,  by  the  request  of  the  governor,  I  had  several  interviews 
with  him,  and  found  that  his  excellency  had  a  very  kindly  interest  in  the  Indians  of 
this  State,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  help  to  secure  to  them 
such  lanos  for  homes  as  mi^ht  be  selected,  and  to  such  a  degree- at  least  rectify  past 
wrongs  to  these  worthy  Seminoles. 

As  the  principal  work  of  the  year  has  called  me  away  from  the  local  station  much  of 
the  time,  the  care  of  the  property  and  work  of  cultivating  the  ground  has  been 
laigely  attended  to  by  the  other  employee  who  worked  faithfully,  out  his  labor  in 
the  fields  was  lost  by  the  disastrous  freeze  of  February,  which  destroyed  the  pine- 
apples, tomatoes,  and  other  crops  so  that  there  has  been  no  yield  from  the  fields. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  although  the  efforts  of  the  earlier  years  of  this 
service  to  win  the  Indians  to  organized  school  work  were  not  successful,  the  evidence 
of  the  good  result  of  the  camp  work  was  sufficient  to  make  us  feel  that  persistent 
and  continuea  effort  in  that  line  would  accomplish  the  desired  result,  and  I  have 
such  faith  in  these  Indians  as  to  believe  that  by  a  constant  mingling  amon^  them  of 
earnest  workers  they  would  be  brought  out  of  their  aversion  and  stolid  indifference 
to  education  and  progress.    The  very  traits  of  character  which  make  th^em  so  inde- 
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pendent,  eelf-sapporting,  and  clinging  in  their  devotion  to  the  older  Indians  help  to 
make  them  superior  to  many  other  tribes,  and  they  are  so  considered  by  all  who 
have  had  the  chance  of  comparing  them.  And  now  that  the  important  work  of 
securing  for  their  use  the  land  to  which  thev  are  entitled  is  about  to  be  accomplished, 
I  trust  renewed  effort  may  be  made  by  the  Grovemment  for  work  among  them  in 
their  camps  by  a  sufficient  force  of  helpers,  so  that  whoever  may  be  in  charge  may 
not  be  hampered  in  the  effort  of  civilizing  and  educating  them. 
'  Thanking  the  Honorable  Commissioner  for  all  courtesies  extended,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  £.  Bbbcht, 
Special  Diabunmg  Agent,  Etc 
The  OoifMissioNER  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  IDAHO. 
BEPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  FORT  HALL  AGENCY. 

FoBT  Hall  Indian  Aobnct, 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  Augtul  SI,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Fort  Hall 
Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899: 

Beservation.— The  location,  extent,  and  physical  features  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reserva- 
tion have  been  set  forth  so  often  that  they  are  well  known.  Situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  this  reservation  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Snake 
River.  It  consists  of  about  864,000  acres,  a  portion  of  which  is  bottom  land  lying 
along  the  Snake  River,  traversed  by  many  streams  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  immense  crop  of  wud  hav  which  is  produced  annually.  The  remain- 
der is,  for  the  most  part,  mountainous,  bein^  interspersed,  however,  with  fertile  val- 
leys and  table-lands  which,  when  properly  irrinited,  can  be  made  to  produce  good 
crops  of  hay,  grain,  and  vegetables.  The  conditions  for  successful  stock  raising  are 
most  favorable,  as  both  the  winter  and  summer  ranees  are  unexcelled. 

Cenini. — ^According  to  a  census  recently  taken  I  find  the  total  number  of  Indiaos 
upon  the  reservation  to  be  1,438,  distributed  among  the  two  tribes  as  follows: 

Bannocks: 

Males 216 

Females 208 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 141 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 155 

School  children  6  to  16  years  of  age 75 

Shoshones: 

Males 511 

Females 503 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 293 

Females  above  14  years  oi  age 345 

School  children  6  to  16  years  of  age 225 

Bannocks 424 

Shoshones 1,014 

Total 1,438 

This  census  is  about  as  correct  as  can  be  obtained.  It  shows  a  decrease  in  popula- 
tion of  8  during  the  past  year.  The  mortality  has  been  very  great,  but  a  full  record 
of  births  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  tendency  is  therefore  towara  a  decrease. 

Panning. — During  the  past  year  some  progress  has  been  made  among  these  people  in 
the  direction  of  farming.  About  twenty  Indians  who  have  never  done  anything  to 
support  themselves  heretofore  have  been  located  on  the  new  Government  lateral 
ditcn  in  the  Blackfoot  district  and  were  issued  wire  and  a£;ricultural  implements  with 
which  to  make  a  start.  In  the  other  farming  districts  afmirs  are  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  last  year,  although  perceptible  progress  has  been  made. 

Good  crops  were  raised  last  season  upon  all  parts  of  the  reservation,  and  we  had 
no  difficulty  in  securing  from  Indian  fanners  the  72,000  pounds  of  oats  required  for 
this  agency  and  school,  in  addition  to  which  they  sold  quantities  of  grain  to  other 
parties.    About  2,000  tons  of  wild  hay  were  cut  and  sold  to  cattlemen  who  winter 
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their  stock  on  the  reservation,  and  enough  more  of  wild  and  laceme  hay  was  har- 
vested by  the  Indians  to  winter  their  own  cattle.  Hay  making  is  the  principal 
indostry  among  these  people  and  is  the  main  source  of  revenue  to  these  Indians. 
An  increasing  interest  in  farming  is  shown  each  succeeding  year,  and  the  crops  of 
grain,  potatoes,  and  garden  ve^tables  are  annually  growing  in  volume.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  proposed  irrigatmg  S3rstem  will  enable  the  agent  to  place  every  family 
upon  a  farm  of  its  own. 

Stock  raiflinff. — During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  the  Indians  sold  150,000  pounds 
gross  beef  to  me  Government  for  issue  l^ere,  and  226,000  will  be  purchasea  from  them 
auring  the  coming  year.  The  majority  of  these  people  are  takmg  an  active  interest 
in  the  cattle  business.  They  look  after  their  cattle  better  than  formerly,  for  they  are 
banning  to  realize  the  value  of  them  as  compared  with  the  nearly  worthless  ponies 
upon  which  they  waste  so  much  time  and  trouble.  The  class  of  cattle  owned  by  these 
Indians  is  exceptionally  ^[ood,  but  in  order  to  keep  them  up  to  their  present  standard 
a  number  of  new  bulls  will  shortly  be  required. 

I  have  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  selling  cattle  to  white  settlers 
for  a  fraction  of  their  value,  and  require  every  Indian  to  secure  permission  from  the 
agent  to  sell  or  exchange  any  of  his  stock.  Last  winter  I  arrested  and  prosecuted . 
three  Indians  caught  stealing  cattle  from  other  Indians  and  selling  them  to  whites. 
The  white  men  implicated  were  also  proceeded  against  with  the  resmt  that  such  viola- 
tion of  the  law  has  entirely  ceased.  With  proper  care  and  attention  these  Indians 
will,  in  a  very  few  years,  he  able  to  furnish  all  tne  beef  required  by  the  Government 
at  this  agency  and  school. 

Irrigation.— Almost  nothing  has  been  done  since  my  last  annual  report  toward  the 
completion  of  the  irri^ting  canal  to  be  constructed  under  contract  by  the  Idaho  Canal 
Compaujr.  The  receiver  of  the  company  recently  secured  an  order  from  the  court 
authorizing  him  to  go  ahead  with  the  construction  of  the  canal  and  to  sublet  the 
work  to  responsible  parties.  An  engineering  party  was  put  in  the  field  and  has  now 
almost  completed  the  preliminary  surveys  oi  the  proposed  canal.  So  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  however,  the  receiver  has  not  yet  been  able  to  sublet  the  work  to  any 
responsible  party  or  parties,  and  from  present  appearances  the  actual  work  of  con- 
struction win  hardly  be  begun  this  year.  It  is  stated  that,  failing  to  make  a  subcon- 
tract for  the  completion  of  the  irrigating  system,  the  receiver  will  request  another 
order  from  the  court  authorizing  nim  to  construct  the  ditch  himself  and  to  issue 
receiver's  certificates  in  payment  therefor,  it  being  understood  that  the  $22,500  still 
due  from  the  Government  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  work.  It  is  quite  nec- 
essary that  the  irrigating  system  be  completed  and  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

Bnildiiiffi,  etc. — ^The  completion  of  one  double  frame  dwelling  for  employees  has 
relieved  the  crowded  condition  of  affairs  here  and  all  the  agency  employees  are  now 
comfortably  housed.  A  well,  2}  inches  in  diameter,  was  sunk  this  summer  and  a 
supply  of  good  water  secured,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  water  from 
irrigating  ditches.  The  windmill  and  tank  recently  authorized  will  soon  be  in  posi- 
tion and  will  be  a  great  improvement.  The  appearance  of  the  a«ency  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  gradinj^  and  leveling  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  build- 
ing and  settingthe  same  with  trees  and  lawn  grass. 

Education.— 3)uring  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Fort  Hall  Agency  boarding  school  has 
been  maintained  at  its  full  capacity,  \mder  the  management  of  Superintendent  Rosea 
Locke,  whose  report  is  appended.  An  epidemic  of  measles  and  whooping  cough 
occurred  during  tne  winter  months,  but  thanks  to  the  care  and  devotion  ot  the  school 
employees  and  the  enei^etic  steps  taken  to  prevent  its  spread,  the  disease  was  stamped 
out  with  no  casualties. 

With  an  attendance  of  175  pupils,  however,  the  school  is  gr^tly  overcrowded,  and 
this  fact,  togetiier  with  the  unhealthy  location  qt  the  institution,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
responsible  for  the  high  death  rate  among  the  children.    The  erection  of  a  new  school 

{)laiit  is  imperative,  for  within  the  next  few  years  the  present  buildings  will  be  no 
onger  fit  for  school  purposes  and  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  As  it  is,  the 
accommodations  are  inadeouate  to  provide  for  the  scholastic  population  dependent 
upon  it,  and  a  number  of  children  are  of  necessity  allowed  to  remain  without  educa- 
tional advantages.  The  Fort  Hall  school  has,  since  its  establishment,  occupied  the 
buildings  of  the  old  military  post,  and  the  location  is  about  as  isolated,  inconvenient, 
and  unsanitary  as  could  well  have  been  selected  within  the  borders  of  this  reserva- 
tion. When  a  new  school  is  finally  constructed,  it  should  by  all  means  be  located 
at  or  near  this  agency,  where  it  would  have  the  advantages  of  high  ground,  good 
drainage,  pure  water,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  a  central  location,  on  the  railroad, 
and  r^ily  accessible. 

Miffionary  work. — Strange  to  say,  no  active  missionary  work  has  ever  been  carried 
on  upon  this  reservation,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  for  girls  maintained  by 
the  Connecticut  Woman's  Indian  Association,  which,  under  the  able  management  of 
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Miss  Amelia  J.  Frost,  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years.  For  the 
past  three  summers,  however,  a  band  of  Nez  Perces  Indian  missionaries  have  visited 
this  agency  and  held  services,  endeavoring  to  excite  some  interest  among  these  people, 
but  not  until  this  year  have  they  had  any  success.  Last  summer  they  succeedea  in 
inducing  a  number  of  Indians  to  attend  their  meetings  and  took  a  young  man  of  the 
Shoshone  tribe  back  home  with  them.  Upon  their  return  here  this  year  they  met 
with  marked  success.  A  number  of  our  best  and  most  influential  Indians  joined  the 
church  and  lent  their  assistance  toward  securing  more  converts,  and  at  the  present 
time  steps  are  being  taken  toward  the  erection  of  a  church  building.  All  tnis  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  the  Nez  Perces  Indian  missionaries.  If  a 
permanent  establishment  is  ever  put  in  operation  here  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  advancement  of  these  people. 

Police  and  Judges. — The  police  force  consists  of  1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  and  13  pri- 
vates. They  are  reasonably  efficient  The  Indian  court  is  composed  of  three  ju(^;e8 
who  are  fair  minded  and  progressive  men.  All  offenders  are  promptly  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  court,  which  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  inflict  a  suitable 
punishment  The  only  crime  of  a  serious  nature  committed  by  an  Indian  of  this  res- 
ervation during  the  year  was  the  murder  of  a  squaw  by  her  husbimd  during  a  domestic 
cjuarrel.  He  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  is  now  serving  a  ten-year  sentence 
in  the  penitentiary. 

Sanitary. — ^The  sanitary  condition  of  this  agency  has  been  much  improved  by  pro- 
viding a  new  water  siipplj  and  cleaning  up  the  agencv  premises.  The  usual  unsani- 
tary conditions  prevail  m  the  Indian  camps  and  homes  as  heretofore,  and  the 
mortality  during  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  great  The  report  of  the  agency 
physician,  T.  M.  Bridges,  is  as  follows: 

The  following  is  a  eynopBls  of  the  medical  work  on  this  reseryation  for  the  flscal  year  1899: 


Talcen  sick  or  injured. . . 

Died 

Treatment  discontinued 

Recovered 

Remaining  on  hand  — 


Male. 


Female. 


276 

241 

27 

17 

4 

2 

240 

219 

5 

8 

The  largest  proportion  of  deaths  were  from  some  form  of  tubereulosls.  Nineteen  were  married. 
Six  were  school  children  who  had  been  excused  from  Fort  Hall  boarding  school  during  the  past  ses- 
sion and  died  under  my  care  at  their  homes  on  the  reservation.  Nine  were  under  5  years,  ten  were 
between  6  and  18.    The  diseases  were: 


Tuberculosis 15 

Measles 4 

Bronchitis 4 

Abeceas,  chronic 2 


Accident  and  suicide 2 

Dysentery  and  diarrhea 2 

Unknown 7 

Miscellaneous 8 


There  were  80  births  durinsr  the  year,  15  of  each  sex.  I  do  not  think  we  secured  all  the  births  but 
information  of  this  kind  is  difficult  to  secure.  If  all  had  been  recorded,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  death  would  have  exceeded  the  birth  rate  by  several.  Until  some  method  of  compelling  the  reg- 
istration of  births  is  adopted  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  secure  all. 

I  visited  108  Indians  at  their  homes,  making  them  203  visits,  and  traveling  8,196  miles  in  doing  so. 
Additional  work  Illustrating  progress  b  evinced  by  the  fact  that  I  extracted  122  teeth,  attended  to  119 
cases  of  minor  surgical  importance,  and  prescribed  for  588  trivial  troubles,  all  being  matters  with 
which  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to  cumber  the  records,  being  only  ol  value  in  that  they  show  the 
tendency  to  accept  the  services  of  the  physician. 

Sanitary.— In  this  particular  I  am  glad,  truly  glad,  to  note  a  decided  improvement.  The  agency 
grounds,  employees,  quarters,  bams,  and  corrals  are  In  a  condition  that  leaves  little  room  for  com- 
plaint The  slaughterhouse  and  Its  yard  are  not  In  as  good  shape  as  they  should  be,  but  the  want  of 
a  water  supply  is  mostly  responsible.  The  difficulty  could  be  easily  overcome  by  placing  a  good 
foree  pump  in  Ross  Fork  Creek,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  building.  The  sanitary 
state  of  the  agency  has  not  been  without  its  effect  on  the  Indians.  Many  of  those  owning  houses 
have  these,  the  grounds,  stables,  etc,  In  a  condition  meriting  the  warmest  praise.  Example  is  one 
of  the  easiest  and  most  effective  ways  of  teaching  the  Indian,  and  I  note  that  you  are  making  use  of 
It  A  well  has  been  completed  ana  as  far  as  the  limited  tests  I  am  able  to  apply  go,  its  product  is  a 
pure  and  wholesome  water,  with  much  less  "alkali"  than  the  creek  water,  and  is  an  appreciated 
improvement  over  our  former  Irrigating  ditch  supply. 

The  native  medicine  man  has  proven  troublesome  In  a  small  way,  especially  during  a  part  of  the 
winter  when  It  was  almost  impossible  to  respond  to  all  calls  for  my  services,  but  they  are  not  much 
of  a  retarding  Influence.  They  really  have  no  sway  except  over  the  passing  generation.  To  the 
younger  and  more  progressive  element  the  medicine  man  is  a  back  number. 

In  my  last  annual  report  attention  was  called  to  the  poor  location  of  the  dispensary.  This  matter 
la  again  very  respectfully  brought  to  your  notice,  and  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  see  proper  to  remove 
it  to  a  more  desirable  location. 

The  medical  supplies  were  good,  about  the  best  I  have  ever  used  in  the  service,  and,  as  the  estimate 
submitted  was  filled,  I  have  not  had  nor  do  I  anticipate  any  shortage. 

OondniUnL — It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  the  generally  happy  and  contented 
spirit  prevailing  among  these  people.    They  are  slowly  but  surely^rogreesing  along 
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educational  and  indnstrial  lines.  The  most  hopeful  feature  noted  is  their  freedom 
from  the  habit  of  using  intoxicants  which  prevails  to  such  an  alarming  extent  among 
Indians  in  j;eneral.  But  one  or  two  cases  of  drunkenness  have  occurred  during  the 
year,  and  with  probably  one  exception  the  offenders  have  been  half-breeds. 

The  treaty  for  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  this  reservation  failed  of  ratification  by  Con- 
gress at  the  last  session,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  press  of  general  business.  It  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  it  wiU  receive  favorable  action  at  the  coming  session.  The 
Indians  are  satisfied  to  stand  by  their  agreement,  but  are  somewhat  impatient  at  the 
delay. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  promptness  and 
consideration  accorded  M  reports,  requests,  and  communications  from  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  A.  Warner- 
United  States  Indian  AgenL 

The  CoMMissioNBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Bbport  of  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Fort  Hall  School. 

Fort  Hall  School, 
Fort  BdU  Agency,  July  5, 1890. 

8ib:  Iq  oompliance  with  instnictions,  I  have  the  honor  to  sahndt  my  filth  annoal  report  for  Fort 
HaU  boarding  school,  for  the  fiscal  year  closing  June  80, 1899. 

Gapaeity,  attaidaaoe,  eto.— One  hundred  and  seyenty-fiye  is  the  number  estimated  for.  The  largest 
attendance  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  during  the  third  quarter,  which  was  180,  but  as  most  of 
our  pupils  go  home  for  vacation,  it  cut  the  average  down  to  145  and  a  traction.  The  average  should 
be  estimated  for  ten  months  instead  of  twelve,  as  the  children  in  reservation  schools  go  home  for 
a  vacation  of  two  months. 

BdiuatioiL— The  schoolroom  work  has  been  faithful  and  thorough,  under  the  direction  of  Mis  Mary 
C.  Ramsey,  principal  teacher.  The  kindergarten  department  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction,  with 
Miss  Ida  L.  Palmer,  teacher. 

Sanitary.— The  general  health  of  the  children  has  been  good,  with  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of 
measles,  on  account  of  which  we  were  compelled,  for  the  safety  of  the  children,  to  close  the  school- 
room exerdses  for  over  three  weeks.  The  teachers,  with  other  employees,  were  detailed  to  care  for 
theaick.  I  am  pleased  to  say,  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  school  physician,  W.  L.  Shawk,  together 
with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  employees,  byworking  night  ana  day,  not  a  death  occurred  at  the 
school,  although  there  were  over  sixty  cases.  The  Indians  sent  deputations  from  time  to  time  and 
aed  highly  pleased  with  the  care  taken  of  their  children. 


Hamasa  and  shoe  shop.— Ten  sets  of  double  harness  have  been  made  by  Reuben  P.  Wolfe,  with  the 
assistance  of  boys  detuled  for  that  work.  Also  a  large  amount  of  repairing  of  harness  for  the  In- 
diaa<ion  the  reservation,  as  weU  as  mending  boots  and  shoes  for  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

Domeatio.— Dormitories,  sewing  room,  laundry,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  Drusilla  Churchill,  chief  matron,  have  been  quite  satisfactory.  All  tbe  sleeping  apartments  have 
been  well  ventilated,  and  by  the  good  taste  of  tne  matrons  the  dormitories  and  dining  room  have 
been  artistically  decorated,  which  gives  a  home-liko  appearance,  and  is  very  beneficial  to  the  children. 

ImproTsmeats.— A  substantial  band  stand  has  been  erected  by  C.  A.  Churchill,  industrial  teacher, 
and  a  great  amount  of  repairing  upon  the  old  buildings  in  tbe  way  of  new  floors,  painting,  etc. 

Faxm  and  stoak.— At  this  time  we  have  a  fair  prospect  of  a  bountiful  crop  of  nay  and  oats.  C.  K 
Stewart,  the  farmer,  estimates  800  tons  of  hay.  All  the  beef  for  the  school  year  just  closed  came  from 
the  school  herd.  The  Government  has  been  asked  for  the  beef  for  the  present  year,  but  another  year 
the  beef  will  come  from  the  school  herd  again. 

Vaedad  improvoments.— A  bath  house  seems  a  necessity.  At  present  the  only  means  of  bathing  is  in 
washtubs,  which  is  very  unsatisfactory.  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  deciaed  to 
move  the  school  and  build  a  new  plant,  or  put  up  new  buildines  at  this  place.  All  that  we  can  do  Is 
to  keep  on  repairing  and  painting  in  order  to  hold  things  together,  merely  waiting  for  the  Department 
to  take  action. 

The  closing  exercises  were  considered  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  school  year  has 
been  pleasant  and  very  successful,  the  majority  of  the  employees  working  togeUier  in  peace  and 
harmony. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  C.  A.  Warner,  United  States  Indian  agent,  for  his  success  In  filling 
the  school,  and  his  continual  efforts  in  our  best  interests.    The  Indians  in  general  are  becoming  more 
and  more  in  favor  of  the  school,  and  are  yielding  more  readily  to  the  will  of  the  agent,  in  putting 
their  children  in  school. 
Very  respectfully, 

HoBKA  LocKB,  SuperMendenL 

The  COMMISBIONBB  OF  INDIAN  APPAHtS. 

(Through  C.  A  Warner,  United  States  Indian  Agent) 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  LEMHI  AGENCY. 

Lbmhi  Aqsnct,  Idaho,  August  SS,  1899. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  this,  my  second  annnal  report  of  affairs  at  this 
agency,  accompanied  by  statistics  and  a  census  of  these  Indians  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1889. 
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Ceniiii. — The  total  population,  by  tribeSi  as  shown  by  the  census  taken  June  30, 
1899,  is  as  follows: 

Shoshones 315 

Sheepeatere 108 

Bannocks 89 

Total  males,  239;  females,  273 512 

Males  over  18  vears 150    . 

Females  over  14  years 169 

Males  under  18  years 89 

Females  under  14  years 104 

Total  of  all  ages 512 

Number  of  children  between  6  and  18: 

Males 53 

Females 64 

Total 117 

This  shows  an  increase  in  male  population  of  12  and  a  decrease  in  female  population 
of  3,  making  a  net  eain  of  9  in  the  total  population  over  that  of  last  year.  The  differ- 
ence in  population  oy  tribes  from  last  year  is  explained  by  stating  that  last  year  the 
tribal  population  was  partially  estimated,  while  this  ^ear  it  is  as  nearl}r  correct  as  can 
be  ascertained,  as  these  Indians  have  married  and  mtermarried  till  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine  the  predominating  blood. 

Indian  habits. — ^What  was  reported  of  these  Indians  in  my  last  annual  report  rela- 
tive to  their  habits  and  morals  may  be  truly  stated  in  this.  While  some  of  them  are 
willing  to  work  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  fertile  soil,  many  still  continue  to 
lead  a  lazy,  vagabond  life,  and  have  no  care  or  anxiety  for  their  future,  no  sense  of 
responsibility,  but  simply  drifting  and  relying  on  the  Grovemment  for  aid.  They  are 
addicted  to  gamblinff,  horse  racing,  and  dancing,  all  of  which  have  a  demoralizing 
effect,  and  are  attended  with  more  or  less  superstition. 

They  make  much  ado  over  the  loss  of  their  friends.  Frequently  squaws  may  be 
seen  at  Indian  buricds  with  their  limbs  lacerated  and  bleeding,  howling  in  the  wildest 
manner,  like  maniacs.  The  best  mourners  are  presented  with  a  horse  or  something 
of  value  at  the  dose  of  the  burial,  which  accounts  for  their  wounds  and  bitter  expres- 
sions of  sorrow.  With  the  deceeused  is  usually  buried  all  articles  of  clothing,  etc., 
that  will  be  needed  in  the  *'  happy  hunting  fi;round,''  where  all  good  Indians  will 
sooner  or  later  ^.  Freauently  property  of  their  lost  ones  is  destroyed,  and  usually 
the  tepee  in  which  an  Indian  dies  is  Dumed.  If  a  near  relative  dies,  the  squaws,  and 
sometimes  the  men,  cut  off  their  hair,  through  some  superstitious  idea,  though  ordi- 
narily they  are  very  much  opposed  to  having  their  hair  cut,  which  probably  accounts 
for  their  protests  against  sending  boys  to  school. 

They  seem  to  have  little  regard  for  the  future;  all  they  want  is  plenty  to  eat  at 
present— something  to  satisfy  their  immediate  hunger;  they  live  to  enjoy  to-day.  For 
many  years  they  have  been  in  contact  with  civilized  life,  yet  many  clinff  tenaciously 
to  their  old-time  customs.  If  asked  when  they  expect  to  settle  down  ana  go  to  work, 
they  say  "  Nab-a-shy  "  (meaning  by  and  by)  they  intend  doing  something  for  them- 
selves, not  now.  Unfortunately,  however,  to-morrow  never  comes.  This  has  been 
their  cry  for  years.  Procrastination  seems  to  be  a  second  nature  with  them,  and  in 
part  accounts  for  their  present  dependent  condition. 

Bations. — Saturday  is  the  day  on  which  rations  are  issued,  and  is  looked  to  with 
great  satisfaction.  These  rations  they  r^g&rd  as  a  great  obligation  owed  them  by  the 
(jrovemment,  which  must  be  perpetuated.  I  can  not  help  looking  upon  the  issuinji; 
of  supplies  as  a  necessary  evil,  without  which  they  could  scarcely  exist,  yet  detri- 
mental inasmuch  as  it  makes  them  dependent  and  more  reliant  upon  Government 
aid  than  their  own  efforts  for  support.  They  are  the  wards  of  the  Grovemment, 
and  have  been  educated  to  look  to  it  for  aid.  They  are  without  the  means  of  self- 
support,  and  in  their  present  condition  must  of  necessity  rely  upon  the  charity  of  the 
Government;  but  this  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  such  supplies  without  due 
compensation  or  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Indian.  If  thrown  on  Uieir  own 
resources  to  the  extent  at  least  of  rendering  work  either  for  themselves  or  the  Gov- 
ernment for  all  supplies  received,  they  woiud  begin  to  redize  what  is  beinx  done  for 
them,  and  more  appreciate  what  they  ^t;  besides,  it  would  teach  them  uiat  much 
depended  upon  themselves  if  their  rations  were  to  be  continued.  Gratuitous  sup- 
plies should  be  given  to  the  old,  sick,  and  feeble  only. 
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CiTiliiatioii  and  Christianity. — Theee  Indians  are  far  from  being  a  civilized,  moral, 
and  virtuous  people,  and  like  many  other  Indians  are  given  to  vice  and  dissipation 
when  an  opportunity  affords.  But  are  not  our  own  people  also  addicted  to  vice  and 
di8Bii)ation? 

Quite  a  number  of  these  Indians  live  in  permanent  abodes  and  are  gradually 
beaming  self-supporting.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  are  slow  to  he«l  advice 
when  given  by  those  who  sincerely  desire  their  good. 

These  Indians  will  never,  by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  lift  themselves  out  of  their  ^ 
state  of  degradation,  barbarism,  and  ignorance  into  a  position  of  civilization.    How  * 
important,  then,  that  all  available  means  be  exerted  to  bring  them  to  the  light  of 
civilization  and  Christianity.      Reservation  life,  with  its  paint,  b^uls^  feathers, 
blankets,  and  long  hair,  must  be  disnosed  of  before  they  can  be  civilized.    The 
blanket  stands  between  the  Indian  and  work  and  only  tends  to  keej>  up  their  dance. 

In  Christianity  they  have  made  no  advancement  In  conversation  with  Tenday, 
their  chief,  about  Cfirist,  he  said,  *'Me  no  sayy  Christ;  white  man  heap  smart: 
Indian  no  see."  Their  idea  is  a  '*  happy  hunting  ^und  **  where  all  Inoians  will 
go,  and  their  real  god  is  their  stomach.  However,  if  less  attention  were  given  their 
bodies  and  more  to  their  souls  they  would  be  better  off.  Sunday  is  their  best  day. 
and  is  given  to  horse  racing,  j^ambling,  and  dancing.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mina 
whether  they  are  even  semicivilized. 

Civilization  is  destructive  of  Indian  polity,  and  carries  with  it  changed  conditions 
and  responsibUities  that  are  displeasing  to  tine  Indian.  Naturally,  as  a  human  beine, 
he  resents  the  change,  and  vents  his  feelings  in  proclaimin^jdissatisfaction  with 
the  policy  and  those  who  are  forcing  this  change  upon  him.  Therefore,  those  who 
accept  their  complaints  as  evidence  of  wrong  done  them  by  those  who  deal  with 
them,  show  great  ignorance  of  a^ncy  affairs  and  the  characteristics  of  the  Indian. 
To  refuse  him  the  privilege  of  doing  something  which  he  should  not  do  or  to  decline 
to  issue  to  him  something  he  does  not  deserve  makes  an  enemy  of  him.  This  seems 
to  be  a  constitutional  mioady  and  hard  to  eradicate. 

Korals. — As  a  tribe  these  Indians  are  very  corrupt  and  impure.  Chastity  seems  to 
be  almost  an  unknown  virtue  amone  them,  more  especially  the  young  girls,  among 
whom  the  vice  of  prostitution  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent  In  fact,  they  are  mor- 
ally base  and  impure  and  their  lives  are  given  up  to  iniquity. 

Fanning. — Many  of  these  Indians  will  not  of  their  own  free  will  engage  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  compulsory  settlement  on  land, 
as  fast  as  the  Government  can  furnish  them  with  the  working  implements,  would  be 
productive  of  eood  results,  for  as  long  as  the  redskin  has  his  own  way  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  he  will  never  become  self-sustaining,  for  in  their  wild  and 
nomadic  life  they  find  unbounded  happiness.  Their  simplicity  of  life  has  great 
attractions  for  them,  and  is  not  to  be  freely  relinquished  for  the  responsibility  and 
care  attending  a  life  of  civilization. 

Much  dex)ends,  too,  on  their  chief,  in  whom  they  have  implicit  faith,  as  to  the 
extent  of  f^raing  on  this  reservation,  and,  as  his  influence  is  seldom  used  for  the 
upbuilding  of  these  people^  all  efforts  of  the  agent  are  consequently  greatly  counter- 
acted. It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  these  Indians  will  never  be  a  progressive  people 
until  the  tribal  relations  and  customs  which  are  firmly  held  intact  by  the  chief  are 
broken,  for  as  Ions  as  the  Indians  recognize  his  authority^  confide  and  rely  in  him,  and 
follow  nis  leadership,  they  will  never  exercise  the  individual  thought  and  action  nec- 
essary tobecomesuccessful  farmers.  Their  success  or  failure,  then,  m  a  great  measure, 
rests  in  the  supremacy  of  the  aeent  or  chief. 

Some  of  our  Indian  farmers  deserve  great  credit  for  the  progress  made  in  agricul- 
ture in  the  face  of  opposition.  The  average  Indian,  however,  is  slow  to  believe  that 
agricultural  pursuits  are  more  profitable  and  desirable  than  the  chase,  and  not  until 
this  fieict  is  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  repeated  illustrations  will  he  allow  himself  to 
believe  that  the  Indian  life  is  a  failure. 

These  Indians  are  gradually  fiivin^  up  the  idea  that  work  is  a  diserace,  and  I  have 
great  hopes  for  their  future  ana  beheve  that  if  properly  supported  they  will  before 
many  years  take  more  kindly  to  farming.  By  persistent  efforts  three  more  redskins 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  Indian  mrmers.  They  have  been  located  on  small 
tracts  of  land  and  are  making  improvements  as  best  tney  can  with  the  facilities  at 
hand.  There  has  been  more  re»l  work  done  this  spring  than  ever  before,  but  to 
carry  on  the  work  successfuNy  they  need  more  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  harness,  and 
other  farming  implements. 

Irrigation. — ^Most  of  the  land  on  this  reservation  is  arid  and  not  susceptible  to  cul- 
tivation without  water.  About  all  the  land  bordering  on  the  Lemhi  River  and  its 
tributaries  is  in  cultivation  that  can  be  until  water  is  supplied.  We  now  have  a 
system  of  irrigation  in  course  of  construction  that  wUl,  when  completed,  reclaim 
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some  800  acres  of  good  agricultural  land^  at  a  cost  per  acre  of  about  $1.50.  The  con- 
struction work  is  Sil  being  done  by  Indian  labor  with  the  exception  of  a  white  man 
as  engineer  and  overseer.  They  will  receive  for  their  work  about  $1,000  in  money; 
besides  the  land  when  reclaimed  will  furnish  homes  for  some  35  or  40  families.  It 
has  been  my  earnest  desire  that  these  Indians  settle  on  farms  and  go  to  work,  and  I 
hope  ere  another  year  passes  to  see  a  number  of  them  engaged  in  clearing  and  culti- 
vating this  land  that  is  now  being  supplied  with  water. 

Improyementi  and  fium  prodnott. — ^Duiing  the  past  year  there  have  been  erected  three 
new  houses  and  200  rods  of  fence;  also  710  roas  repaired.  The  Indians  have  under 
cultivation  750  acres,  an  increase  of  50  acres  over  last  year.  Thev  have  broken  dur- 
ing the  year  195  acres,  which  is  also  an  increase  of  75  acres  over  that  of  last  In  the 
way  of  farm  products,  the  result  of  Indian  labor,  the  appended  table  will  show  an 
increase  for  this  year  over  that  of  last  year  as  follows: 


Produce  laised. 

1898. 

1899. 

Increase. 

Wheat 

: bushels.. 

100 
2,020 
900 
250 
100 
250 
300 
802 

100 

OatB 

do.... 

875 
125 
75 

775 

Potatoes 

do.... 

Turnips 

do.... 

175 

Onions 

do.... 

100 

Other  vegetables 

do.... 

25 

225 

Carrots 

do.... 

800 

Hfty -  - 

tnnn.  _ 

170 

132 

Saminn.— The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  money  received  by  these 
Indians  for  produce,  etc.,  sold  to  the  Govenment  and  elsewhere  during  the  fiscal 
year: 

For  transporting  34,119  pounds  freight  for  Grovemment $341. 19 

Cutting  and  dehvering  135  cords  of  wood 675. 00 

Produce  sold  to  United  States  Government 189.75 

Received  of  Government  for  services  rendered 1, 142. 50 

Sales  bf  gloves,  moccasins,  etc.  (estimated) '  775.00 

Total 3,123.44 

Liquor. — ^The  practice  of  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians  still  exists,  notwithstanding 
the  stringent  laws  for  such  offenses,  and  in  spite  of  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
it  a  number  of  our  Indians  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Onlv  one 
drunken  row  has  occurred  during  the  year,  in  which  the  Indian  obtaining  the  wnisky 
was  implicated.  He  was  arrested,  brought  before  the  agent  for  trial,  convicted,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  guardhouse  was  sentenced  to  ten  da^rs'  labor  at  the  agency. 

Educational. — ^The  Lemhi  boarding  school  has  a  capacitv  of  31  scholars.  The  ses- 
sion opened  September  1,  1898,  with  15  scholars  in  attendance,  and  closed  June  30, 
1899,  with  31,  during  which  time  the  avera^  attendance  was  27+.  The  months  of 
February,  March,  April,  Mav,  and  June  eacn  show  an  average  attendance  of  31.  In 
this  respect  it  will  compare  favorably,  I  presume,  with  any  reservation  school  in  the 
service. 

One  of  the  greatest  barriers  encountered  in  educating  these  people  is  their  repul- 
sive nature  and  opposition  to  school  work.  Their  habito  of  life  oppose  perseverance 
in  any  one  thing.  Thus  opposed  to  education,  it  becomes  an  intolerable  burden  to 
them. 

This  school  is  still  in  a  very  primitive  state;  not  that  we  have  no  teachers,  but  for 
the  want  of  buildings  in  which  to  teach.  On  May  30,  June  6,  August  22  and  24, 
1898,  estimates  were  submitted  for  new  buildings  and  repairs.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing no  appropriation  has  been  made,  except  to  repair  the  agent's  dwelling  and  fit  up 
an  old  budding  as  a  school  warehouse. 

Relative  to  the  school  children,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  girls,  those  that  are  suit- 
able and  do  best  in  school,  generally  marry  when  only  14  or  15  years  old.  This  can 
only  be  prevented  by  not  sulowing  them  to  go  home  during  vacation.  While  the 
boys  do  not  marry  so  young,  they,  like  white  boys  of  that  age,  think  thev  are  men  and 
want  to  be  big  Injuns.  In  fact,  it  is  beneath  their  dignitv  to  work  when  there  is  a 
wild  bronco  waiting  to  be  tamed  or  a  war  dance  to  attend.  The  above  are  some  of 
the  di^vantages  of  reservation  schools. 

I  have  talked  not  only  to  the  children,  but  their  parents  as  well,  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  going  to  Eastern  schools,  and  have  succeeded  in  getting  one  of  our 
brightest  boys  to  go  to  C^lisle.  Three  more  have  promised  to  go  as  soon  as  neces- 
sary anangemenia  can  be  made. 
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This  school  is  a  good  one  for  small  children  and  they  seem  very  contented  and 
happy.  Some  of  them  are  quite  bright  and  learn  just  as  readily  as  white  children  of 
the  same  a^,  and  are  more  easily  controlled.  They  are  very  fond  of  music  and  show 
great  skill  m  drawing. 

Industrial  training  has  a  prominent  place  in  this  school.  The  boys,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  industrial  teacher,  are  taught  farming,  gardening,  and  the  care  of 
stock  (horses  and  cattle) .  They  also  saw  and  split  all  the  wood  consumed  by  the 
school  durine  the  year.  The  girls  are  instructed  in  sewing,  general  housework, 
cooking,  wasninff  and  ironing,  and  dairy  work.  Aside  from  the  industrial  work, 
each  boy  and  ffiri  attends  school  either  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon. 

There  have  been  produced  on  the  school  farm  during  the  year  the  following  products: 
Ten  and  one-half  bushels  parsnips,  10}  bushels  carrots,  74f  bushels  potatoes,  15} 
bushels  turnips,  2{  bushels  onions,  17}  bushels  beets,  128  heads  cabbage,  21  tons  hay, 
68  pounds  butter,  1,320}^  gallons  milk,  and  170  dozen  eggs.  As  the  property  of  the 
school  there  are  39  fowls,  3  horses,  and  30  head  of  cattle. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  the  school  plant  needs  many  improvements  in  the 
way  of  buildings,  sewerage,  and  water  system  for  protection  a^^ainst  fire.  With  these 
improvements,  in  a  few  years  the  school  may  prove  a  success,  though  at  present  tilie 
results  hardly  seem  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  money  expended. 

Sanitary.— During  the  past  year  13  deaths  have  occurred.  This,  however,  is  not 
great,  considering  the  littleeamtary  precautions  taken  by  these  Indians  and  the  primi- 
tive manner  in  which  they  live. 

Indian  poliee. — ^The  pohce  force  consists  of  1  officer  and  3  privates.  They  are  quick 
to  respond  to  calls,  but  not  effective,  inasmuch  as  they  will  not  carry  out  the  agent's 
orders  unless  the  same  have  the  approval  of  their  chief. 

Court  of  Indian  oflbnsos. — ^We  have  none.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Depart- 
ment authorized  an  Indian  court  for  this  agency,  but,  as  this  meets  with  strong  opposi- 
tion from  the  Indians,  I  have  been  unable  to  secure  judges. 

Seoommendations. — As  an  incentive  to  femnin^  I  eamesl^  recommend  that  a  number 
of  cattle  be  issued  to  deserving  Indians,  as  this  reservation  is  more  adapted  to  rais- 
ing stock  than  any  other  industry.  These  Indians  manifest  considerable  interest  in 
cattle  and  are  very  anxious  to  have  them. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the.  liberal  support  ex- 
tended hy  the  office  during  the  past  year;  also  my  thanks  to  the  employees  for  their 
cooperation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

E.  M.  Ybarian, 
United  States  Indian  AgenL 

The  GoMMiSBiONBR  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  NEZ  PERClSS  AGENCY. 

• 

Nez  Perc]6s  Agency, 
Spalding^  Idaho,  August  j?P,  1899. 
Sm:  In  r^;ard  to  your  circular  dated  M«y  1,  1899,  the  compliance  with  which  was 
left  to  me  as  a  legacy  by  my  predecessor,  I  have  the  honor  to  comply  by  transmit- 
ting herewith  my  first  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899.  The 
fact  that  I  assumed  chai^  of  this  agency  July  1  would  make  it  appear  rather  presump- 
tions upon  my  part  to  niake  an  extended  report;  I  will,  therefore,  confine  myself  to 
personal  observations. 

The  taking  out  of  the  agent's  hand  the  care  and  control  of  the  Fort  Lapwai  Indian 
school  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  bonded  superintendent  upon  July  1  nas  relieved 
this  agency  of  the  duty  of  making  a  report  thereon.  Not  only  will  it  better  the  school 
service,  but  it  will  permit  this  agency  to  devote  more  time  to  the  landed  interests  of 
its  wards,  which  number  as  follows: 

Males  over  18  years  of  aee 440 

Femal««  over  14  years  of  age 607 

Children  over  6  years  (males  under  18,  females  under  14  years  of 

age) 321 

Children  under  6  years  of  age 271 

Total 1,639 

Being  a  decrease  of  19  within  the  last  year. 

Allotments.— There  was  originally  1,997  trust  patents  issued  to  the  Nez  Percys,  con- 
sisting of  80  acres  each  of  tillable  a^cultural  land,  excepting  in  a  few  instances, 
where  160  acres  were  selected  for  grazing  purposes  in  lieu  of  agncuitural  land.  Over 
one  hundred  of  these  trust  patents  have  been  canceled  for  various  reasons.    Many 
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allotments  were  made  by  relatives  of  absentees  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  spelling 
of  names  many  dui)licates  were  made.  As  the  years  roll  by  it  is  discovered  that 
quite  a  number  receiving  allotments  here  had  been  heretofore  or  since  allotted  upon 
other  reservations,  often  under  different  names. 

Leasing. — ^The  leasing  of  these  allotments  by  all  except  able-bodied  males  has 
increased  the  clerical  work  of  this  office,  as  it  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
policy  of  this  office  to  facilitate  the  rental  of  these  lands  in  the  end  that  the  Indians 
will  become  self-sustaining  when  the  last  pa3nnent  has  been  made  for  the  purchase 
of  the  unallotted  lands  upon  the  reservation.  The  usual  price  of  rental  paid  varies 
from  75  cents  to  $3.50  per  acre,  the  price  being  governed  by  the  proximity  to  the 
railroad  and  cleanliness  of  the  land.  Careless  renters  have  in  many  instances  sowed 
foul  seed  upon  these  lands,  necessitating  summer  blowing,  causing  a  loss  not  only  to 
the  lessee  but  the  lessor  also. 

There  has  been  constructed  within  the  last  year  85  miles  of  railroad  across  this 
reservation,  and  negotiations  are  now  practically  accomplished  for  the  right  of  way 
for  100  miles  or  more.  The  advent  of  these  roads  will  greatly  stimulate  agriculture 
and  facilitate  the  rental  of  Indian  lands  owned  by  Indians  not  phjrsically  competent 
to  farm  it  themselves. 

The  two  saw  mills  operated  by  the  Government  are  kept  quite  busy  sawing  for  the 
Indians. 

Religion.— There  are  7  churches  upon  this  reservation— 5  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist, 
and  1  Catholic,  the  pulpits  being  occupied  by  native  ministers  excepting  the  Catho- 
lic. These  native  mmisters  are  energetic  and  zealous  workers  and  are  no  doubt  doing 
much  good  work,  there  being  apparently  less  crime  among  the  Indians  than  among 
as  many  whites. 

The  Indians  aregradually  dropping  their  tribal  ways  and  adopting  civilized  cus- 
toms and  ways.  The  keepmg  trace  of  heirships  to  the  allotted  ian<&  is  quite  per- 
plexing, and  at  the  end  of  the  trust  period  unless  some  special  work  is  done  in  this 
connection  the  Government  will  find  it  a  very  difficult  task  to  distribute  properly  the 
estates.  This  office  fortunately  has  a  biographical  dictionary  in  the  shape  of  an  Indian 
policeman  who  has  a  wonderful  faculty  of  keeping  track  of  relationship. 

Citiienihip. — ^These  Indians  are  now  recognized  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
declared  so  by  the  supreme  court  of  this  State.  They,  however,  are  not  taxed  and  sel- 
dom resort  to  the  courts,  as  nearly  all  their  differences  are  settled  at  this  agency.  The 
administrating  on  estates  seems  to  be  the  most  perplexing  to  them  in  their  new  order 
of  things.  But  few  have  availed  themselves  of  the  elective  franchise. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

0.  T.  Stbanahan, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Appajks. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  QUAPAW  AGENCY. 

QuAPAw  Indian  Agency,  Ind.  T., 

Seneca^  Mo.j  August  ^6^  1899. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1899. 

This  agency  has  under  its  supervision  eight  different  tribes,  each  occupying  a 
separate  reservation  varying  in  area  from  3,976  acres  of  the  Modoc  Indians  to  66,246 
acres  of  the  Quapaw  Indians. 
The  following  table  shows  the  population  by  tribes: 


Tribe. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 
over  18 
years. 

Females 
over  14 
years. 

School  children 

between  6  and  18 

yeare. 

Males. 

Females. 

Wyandotte 

844 

329 
2&2 
184 
101 
166 
96 
50 

169 
167 
114 
89 
46 
90 
42 
22 

186 
172 
188 
95 
65 
76 
61 
28 

96 
80 
63 
86 
18 
40 
16 
16 

120 
99 
71 
47 
81 
46 
30 
18 

41 
44 
27 
89 
17 
84 
19 
4 

42 

Seneca  

48 

Quapaw  

88 

peorta.. ::::::;.::..::. :::..:,. 

88 

Miami 

16 

Ottawa 

80 

EEastern  Shawnee 

17 

Modoc 

4 

Total 

1,518 

719 

799 

366 

fK 

226 

233 

^^O 
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Satisfactory  census  statistics  can  not  be  obtained  with  the  means  at  hand  for  pro- 
coring  the  same;  and  statistics  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised, 
stock  owned  by  Indians,  etc.,  can  not  be  definitely  obtained  under  existing  circum- 
stances. Nearly  all  of  the  census  statistics  were  gone  over  twice,  as  I  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  first  returns,  and  while  the  population  shows  an  increase  of  49,  the  actual 
increase  is  not  so  laige,  as  I  found  that  a  number  of  names  had  been  omitted  from 
the  last  census  returns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  acres  of  allotted  lands,  the  number  of 
acres  unallottea,  acres  cultivated  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and  those  cultivated  by 
white  renters,  and  the  number  of  acres  under  fence  in  the  various  reservations: 


Tribe. 

AUotted. 

Unallotted. 

Cultivated 
by  Indians. 

Cultivated 
by  whites. 

Under 
fence. 

QnapA  w 

Acret. 
66.245 
25,821 
48.450 
20,695 
12,714 
10,484 
8,976 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1,095 

974 

1,531 

1,022 

447 

897 

126 

Acres. 

118,840 

5,802 

10,676 

2,964 

5,087 

1,941 

695 

Acres. 
41,928 

^n&ca 

26,066 
6,851 
535 
1,587 
2,543 

11,898 

Peoria  and  Miami 

23,081 

Wyandotte 

6)409 

Ottawa 

10.960 

KAfftf^m  Rhawnee 

6,022 
2,142 

Modoc 

Total* 

173,886 

37,602 

6,592 

45.404 

102,440 

1  Indndlng  hay  lands.  <  Exclusive  of  lands  set  apart  for  agency,  school,  and  church  purposes. 

OiTiliiatioiL — ^A  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  and  civilization  of  the  Indians 
in  this  fwency  is  noticeable.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  community  in  the  United 
States  where  the  inhabitants  are  more  law-abiding  and  where  the  percentage  of  crime 
is  less  than  in  this  agency.  The  only  serious  crimes  committed  during  tne  vear  by 
Indians  were  that  of  Thomas  Wind,  an  Ottawa  Indian,  who  was  convictea  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  for  train  robbery  ana  sentenced  to  a  term  of  twenty  years,  and  the 
case  of  Martin  Smith,  a  Seneca  Indian,  who  killed  his  father-in-law,  George  Johnson, 
also  a  Seneca  Indian.  Smith  has  not  vet  been  tried,  although  he  has  been  indicted. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  killing  was  justifiable  and  Smith  should  be  acquitted.  Johnson 
was  a  very  large  and  poweitul  man  and  very  dangerous  when  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, which  was  very  often  the  case,  and  while  in  mis  condition  he  brutally  assaulted 
his  wife  and  daughter  (Smith's  wife) ,  and  Smith,  in  his  defense  of  them,  struck  John- 
son over  the  head  with  an  ax  handle  and  killed  him. 

I  believe  that  the  sooner  the  Government  makes  some  arrangement  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus  lands  belonging  to  the  different  tribes  and  settles  with  those  who  have  money 
due  them,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Indians.  When  this  is  done  this  agency  can 
safely  be  abolished;  in  fact,  the  agent  is  of  very  little  benefit  to  the  Indians  at  present, 
as  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  theUnitea 
States  courts. 

IndoBtry. — ^No  marked  advancement  has  been  made  during  the  year  by  the  Indians 
in  this  ag^cy  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  nor  do  I  look  for  any  m  the  future.  The 
laws  relating  to  the  leasing  of  uinds  are  responsible  for  this  condition.  The  most 
bountiful  crop  in  the  history  of  this  agency  was  raised  during  the  last  year.  Of  course 
the  Indian  is  not  responsible  for  it,  as  nearly  all  of  the  very  best  lands  are  controlled 
by  white  men,  who  manage  to  get  hold  of  the  greater  portion  of  these  lands  for  a 
nominal  cash  rental.  Among  the  different  tribes  of  this  agency  I  consider  the  Modocs, 
as  a  tribe,  the  most  thrifty.  Nearly  every  man  among  them  cultivates  part  of  his 
allotment,  and  I  do  not  know  of  one  able-bodied  man  or  woman  of  this  tnbe  who  is 
not  willing  to  work  if  he  or  she  receives  compensation  for  his  or  her  efforts. 

Sale  of  Indian  lands.— Since  writing  my  last  annual  report  27  Indian  deeds  have  been 
filed  in  this  office  to  be  forwarded  for  the  consideration  and  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Of  that  number  25  were  for  lands  in  the  Peoria  and  Miami  and  2  in  the  Wyan- 
dotte reservations.  Eighteen  of  the  Peoria  and  Miami  and  2  of  the  Wyandotte  deeds 
have  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Tne  consideration  received  by  the  Indian  for  these  lands  has  varied  from 
$4  an  acre  for  very  rough  lands  to  $20  an  acre  for  good  agricultural  lands. 

During  the  last  year  nearly  all  of  the  inherited  lands  of  the  Peorias.  Miamis,  and 
Quapaws  have  been  purchased  from  the  heirs  by  certain  persons  who  nave  acquired 
this  land  for  a  nominal  sum.  In  a  number  of  cases  they  did  not  pay  over  10  per  cent 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  lands.  These  deeds  are  not  acknowledgea  by  the  agent  nor 
is  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asked.  The  parties  purchasing  these 
lands  say  that  the  Department  has  no  supervision  over  them;  they  claim  that  the 
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reetrictions  are  purely  on  the  person  and  not  on  the  lands,  and  that  when  the  allottee 
dies  the  restriction  is  removed  and  the  heirs  can  alienate  such  inherited  land.  Since 
a  decision  was  rendered  b^  the  United  States  court  for  this  district  upholding  these 
views,  purchasers  of  th3se  inherited  lands  are  becoming  more  bold  in  their  transac- 
tions. 1  have  forwarded  during  the  year  several  communications  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  received  any  instructions  from  your  office. 

Leasing  of  Indian  allotmenti. — No  leases  of  the  lands  of  individual  allottees  were 
forward^  by  me  this  year  for  approval,  this  rec|uirement  being  unnecessary.  Con- 
tracts are  made  between  the  Inaians  and  their  lessees  without  the  advice  of  the 
agent.  It  is  impossible  to  give  figures  as  to  the  number  of  leasee  made  during  the 
year,  as  very  few  are  filed  for  recora  with  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  court  in  this 
district. 

I  find  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  mining  leases  made  during  the  year,  one 
partv  alone  having  over  one  hundred.  Most  of  these  mining  leases  do  not  require 
the  lessee  to  develop  the  land  during  the  entire  term  of  the  lease,  which  is  generally 
for  a  term  of  ten  years.  Very  little  uiging  is  necessary  to  have  the  Indian  sign  sucn 
a  contract  if  he  receives  a  few  dollars  for  doine  so.  While  up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  very  little  prospecting  for  minerals  in  this  agency,  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  the  present  prices  for  zinc  and  lead  ores  are  maintained  we  will  have  quite  an 
influx  of  miners  and  prospectors.  I  can  not  see  why  valuable  deposits  should  not 
be  found  here,  being  m  such  close  proximity  to  the  richest  lead  and  zinc  mining 
district  in  the  world. 

Miioellaneoni. — A  great  deal  of  earnest  work  is  being  done  by  the  missionaries  in 
this  asency,  and  with  considerable  success.  There  are  some  sixteen  missionaries 
and  fifteen  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  Episcopal,  Bap- 
tist, Roman  Catholic,  and  Society  of  friends  denominations. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  report  in  reference  to  the  improving  of 
roads.  Everjr  effort  has  been  made  by  me  to  get  road  work  done,  but  without  suc- 
cess. There  is  no  way  for  the  agent  to  comp^  men  to  do  road  work,  since  he  is 
powerless  to  remove  white  men  from  the  ascoicy  for  refusing  to  do  so.  There  can 
be  no  improvement  in  this  respect  until  this  agency  becomes  part  of  an  organized 
Territory  or  State. 

There  is  a  laive  amount  of  surplus  land  in  this  agency  which,  in  its  present  state, 
is  of  very  little  benefit  to  the  tnbes  to  which  it  belongs.  Some  disposition  should 
be  made  of  it.  It  should  be  either  sold  or  divided  among  the  individual  members 
of  the  tribe.  The  Seneca  tribe  alone  has  over  20,000  acres  from  which  the  tribe 
derives  not  the  least  benefit.  This  land,  not  being  inclosed  by  fences,  is  pastured  by 
many  small  herds  of  stock  without  any  expense  to  owners  of  the  stock.  During  the 
year  I  asked  for  authority  to  lease  the  entire  tract  for  a  term  of  five  years;  this  would 
have  given  the  tribe  an  income  of  over  $1,000  a  year,  besides  having  the  lands  fenced. 
The  authority  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  lease  all  of  this 
land  to  one  company;  that  it  was  advisable  to  divide  the  land  into  a  number  of 
tracts  and  lease  them  to  different  parties.  The  objection  to  this  is  the  lack  of  water, 
as  the  entire  tract  is  very  poorly  watered.  If  it  were  all  under  the  control  of  one 
company  the  cattle  could  be  watered  at  the  extreme  south  boundary,  where  it  is 
boraered  by  a  good-sized  stream  of  running  water. 

Sohooli.— It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  a  prosperous  year  for  the  schools,  both 
showii^  an  average  attendance  during  the  year  limited  only  by  their  capacity. 

The  increase  made  at  the  Seneca  school  was  between  40  and  50  per  cent  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  increase  can  only  be  slight  in  the  future  unless  the  capacity  of 
the  school  is  increased.  After  the  first  quarter  very  little  effort  was  requirea  to  keep 
the  children  at  the  school;  runaways  were  almost  unknown  and  the  children  seemed 
very  well  satisfied  to  stay.  The  cook  at  this  school  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  this  condition  because  of  an  extra  amount  of  interest  she  takes  in  satisfy- 
ing the  appetites  of  the  pupils.  Many  dainties  are  furnished  them  not  provided  for 
in  their  regular  bill  of  fare  and  without  expense  to  the  Government,  and  the  children 
show  their  appreciation  for  these  favors.  In  fact,  the  entire  corps  of  employees  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  chaiiges  and  the  success  of  the  school.  The 
much-needed  improvements,  asked  for  a  number  of  times — water,  sewerage,  and  bath 
systems — should  oe  completed  at  an  early  date,  as  this  school  is  suffering  greatly  from 
lack  of  these  conveniences. 

The  increase  at  the  Quapaw  boarding  school  was  only  slight  This  can  be  accounted 
for,  as  the  school  was  already  filled  to  its  full  capacity  the  preceding  year.  It  would 
require  very  little  effort  to  increase  the  attendance  at  least  25  per  cent  were  the 
capacity  likewise  increased.  An  addition  to  the  girls'  domitory  building  should  be 
erected  to  enlaige  the  domitories  and  dining  room,  the  latter  being  altpirether  too 
small  for  its  present  use.    A  number  of  other  improvements  have  been  a£ed  for  for 
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thifl  school  which  I  hoi)e  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration.  I  am  pleased  to 
eaythat  the  employees  at  this  school  show  a  deep  interest  in  their  work  and  strive  in 
every  way  for  the  advancement  of  the  school. 

"Wnile  there  were  a  number  of  very  serious  cases  of  sickness  at  the  schools,  not  a 
child  died  during  the  year.  The  health  of  the  schools  is  carefully  looked  after  by 
our  efficient  physician,  who  makes  from  two  to  three  trips  to  the  schools  each  week, 
although  they  are  over  15  miles  apart,  the  nearest  one  being  5  miles  from  the  aeency. 

Reports  from  the  superintendents  of  their  respective  schools  are  herewith  inclosed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edwakd  Goldbbbo, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMissioNSR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Rbpobt  of  Supkrintbndbnt  of  Sensca,  Shawnkb,  and  Wyandoitb  School. 

Wtakdotts,  Ind.  T.,  JuneSOt  1899, 

Sn:  In  compliance  with  the  iiiBtractioiis  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  second 
annual  report  of  the  Seneca,  etc.,  boarding  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 1899: 

AttaadawQg.— While  the  ayerage  attendance  for  the  first  quarter  was  but  72  and  a  fraction,  the  aver- 
age attendance  for  the  year  was  120  and  a  fraction.  The  small  attendance  during  the  first  quarter  is 
accounted  for  largely  by  the  school  not  opening  until  the  I5th  of  September  the  year  before;  conse- 
quently a  number  of  the  parents  insisted  on  keeping  their  children  out  until  that  time  this  year. 

Behoolzoom  woric.— 1  can  report  splendid  progress  of  pupils  in  schoolroom  work.  They  have  been 
under  the  instruction  of  three  teachers  who  have  given  them  their  undivided  time  and  attention, 
and  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  school. 

HoUdays.— All  of  the  legal  holidays  have  been  observed  with  appropriate  exercises.  The  pupils 
were  allowed  ten  days  vacation  at  Christmas  time,  and  on  their  return  to  the  school  found  a  Ohnstp 
mas  tree  loaded  with  nice  presents  donated  by  employees  and  friends  of  the  school. 


of  stock ;  also  splitting  and  hauling  wood  and  working  in  the  laundry.    The  industrial  work  for  the 
girls  is  ffeneral  housework  and  work  in  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  sewing  room,  and  laundry. 

Veedsd  improraments.— The  greatest  need  of  the  school  is  an  ample  water  supply  and  sewerage  sys- 
tem. The  same  condition  ensts  as  reported  last  year.  However,  the  arrangements  for  this  defect 
seem  to  be  about  completed,  as  the  matter  has  been  laid  before  the  Department,  and  we  expect  to  have 
them  in  before  school  commences  again. 

Btoek.— The  school  stock  consists  of  6  horses,  2  mules,  16  bead  of  cattle,  and  about  25  hogs  and  pigs. 
The  cows  are  all  too  old  to  be  of  any  profit  to  the  school,  and  should  be  disposed  of  and  younger  ones 
purchased. 

Haalth.— The  school  has  been  especially  favored  in  this  respect  Dr.  Caskie,  the  agency  physician, 
has  made  his  regular  visits  to  the  school  during  the  year  and  watched  the  children  closely,  conse- 
quently we  have  had  no  serious  illness. 

OloaiBg.— In  closing  these  remarks  I  feel  that  I  can  conscientiously  report  that  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful year,  and  I  desire  to  thank  each  of  the  employees  for  aiding  in  making  it  such.   1  also  wish  to 
express  to  Agent  Goldberg  my  sincere  thanks  for  his  attention  and  kindness. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  A.  Cochran,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  Edward  Goldberg,  United  States  Indian  agent) 


Rbpobt  of  Supebintbndbnt  of  Quapaw  School. 

QUAPAW,  Boarding  School,  via  Baxtsr  SPRiNes,  Eamb., 

Julys,  1899. 

Bib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  mv  annual  report  of  the  Quapaw  boarding  school  as  follows: 

School  opened  on  September  6  with  an  actual  attendance  of  seventy-one  pupils;  this  attendance 
was  unusually  large  for  the  first  day  of  school.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  convince  Indians  that 
it  is  necessary  for  their  children  to  be  in  school  the  first  day  and  remain  in  school  everv  day  through- 
out the  session.  The  habits  of  the  Indians  are  so  irregular  and  dilatory  that  anything  like  regularity 
or  ^tem  appears  to  their  view  to  be  a  burden. 

Many  children  who  were  solicited  before  school  opened  came  later  on,  and  were  refused  admission 
on  account  of  lack  of  room,  but  lost  opportunities  seem  to  make  but  little  impression  on  the  Indian 
mind.  Before  the  last  of  September,  the  attendance  had  grown  to  more  than  our  listed  capacity  (90) , 
and  has  been  maintained  above  that  number  till  the  last  day  in  the  afternoon,  as  is  shown  by  the 
monthly  and  quarterly  reports. 

The  attendance  could  be  increased  to  125  pupils  with  little  difficulty  if  our  school  plant  were 
improved  so  as  to  accommodate  that  number.  This  increase  in  capacity  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
erection  of  a  school  building  and  remodeling  some  of  the  buildings  we  now  have. 

The  pupils  have  made  very  remarkable  progress  in  the  literary  department  and  in  music  These 
departments  have  been  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mrs.  Lamar  as  principal  teacher,  who  is 
well  qualified  in  all  departments  of  school  work,  possesses  unusual  musical  talent  and  has  had  a 
broad  and  successful  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  various  grades  of  school  work.  Miss  Carrie  M. 
Darnell  began  her  work  in  the  intermediate  grades  here  on  February  14.  last  and  has  already  demon- 
strated her  ability  as  a  teacher  and  her  usefulness  as  an  employee.  She,  too,  is  a  teacher  of  broad 
ezpezience.    Miss  Gertrude  Batchelor  took  charge  of  the  kindergarten  and  first  primary  work  here 
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the  1st  of  last  November.  Her  work  has  been  very  satisfoctory  In  these  departments.  Although  her 
experience  is  somewhat  limited  she  is  well  qualified  for  her  work,  and  is  an  excellent  employee.  The 
exercises  given  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  showed  results  of  the  efforts  in  these  various  depart- 
ments of  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  may  lustly  feel  proud. 

Early  in  October  a  literary  and  debating  society  was  organised  in  which  both  pupils  and  employees 
participated.  This  society  presented  many  programmes  during  the  winter  and  spring  montns  that 
would  oe  creditable  to  any  white  school  of  like  grade.  The  meetings  of  this  society  were  continued 
until  late  in  the  spring,  and,  during  the  later  months  the  offices  were  all  filled  by  pupils  of  the  school. 
The  parents  frequently  came  in  to  witness  these  exercises,  and  became  much  interested  and  pleased 
with  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  this  line  of  work.  These  exercises  give  life  and  interest  to 
school  work,  and  I  regard  them  as  a  very  necessary  and  profitable  part  of  the  work  in  Indian  schools. 
My  chief  delight  in  this  department  has  been  the  perfect  harmony  that  has  prevailed  slnoe  the  resig- 
nation of  the  employee  whose  position  Miss  Darnell  now  fills. 

The  industrial  work  in  the  kitchen,  sewing  room,  and  laundry  have  been  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Miss  Minnie  A.  Amot,  matron;  the  work  in  these  departments  has  been  quite  satisfac- 
tory. The  cook,  the  seamstress,  and  the  laundress  are  all  good,  faithful  employees.  I  very  much 
r^ret  to  report  that  complete  harmony  has  not  prevailed  in  these  departments. 

The  farm  and  the  outside  industrial  work,  since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Mack  Johnson  (February  2) , 
have  been  under  the  direct  management  of  Mr.  William  D.  Bryoe,  industrial  teacher.  Mr.  Bryce  has 
managed  this  department  extremely  well,  and.  considering  the  very  unfavorable  weather  and  condi- 
tions for  farm  work,  the  prospect  for  crops  of  all  kinds  is  very  promising. 

Most  of  the  school  farm  now  under  cultivation,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  farms  in  this  vicin- 
ity, has  been  planted  in  com  for  twenty  years  or  more  consecutively.  This  is  a  very  extravagant  sys- 
tem of  farming,  to  say  the  least,  and  will,  if  persisted  in,  render  the  Indian  lands  almost  worthless  in 
course  of  time.  This  wasteful  system  of  farming  is  the  direct  result  of  the  almost  universal  practice 
among  the  Indians  of  leasing  their  farms  to  white  farmers,  who  will,  of  course,  insist  on  putting  in 
such  crops  as  promise  the  best  immediate  returns,  regardless  of  the  ultimate  effect  upon  the  land.  I 
believe  the  school  farm  should  be  an  object  lesson  for  the  adult  Indians  as  well  as  for  the  pupils,  and 
that  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  rotation  of  crops  and  to  better  methods  of  farming. 

Stock  raising  should  also  be  encouraged.  We  sold  from  the  school  farm  in  December  25  head  of 
fat  hogs,  weighing  2&9  pounds,  and  again,  in  May  25  head,  weighing  281  pounds,  besides  a  number 
slaughtered  for  pork.  These  hogs  were  fed  almost  wholly  on  the  slope  from  the  kitchens.  This  school 
farm  should  be  able  to  dispose  d  from  60  to  100  head  of  tat  hogs  annually  at  a  very  trifling  expense 
for  feed.  During  the  past  year  we  fenced  37  acres  of  land,  very  suitable  for  a  hog  pasture,  with  posts, 
boards,  and  wire.  This  field  is  abundahtiy  supplied  with  spring  water,  so  that  we  now  have  an  ideal 
place  to  raise  hogs.  I  feel  confident  that  with  sufficient  land  and  authority  to  manage  it  I  could  make 
this  school  self-sustaining. 

We  need  very  much  a  new  school  building.  This  with  a  small  amount  expended  in  remodeling 
would  increase  the  capacity  of  this  plant  to  125  pupils,  and  would  give  us  better  accommodations 
than  we  have  now  for  90  pupils. 

Our  water  supply  is  inadequate,  and  we  have  no  fire  protection  except  "  fire  buckets."  We  should 
have  a  larger  tank  placed  on  a  higher  tower,  and  a  steam  or  gasoline  engine  to  pump  the  water.  We 
should  have  also  some  fire  hydrants  for  fire  protection. 

Our  facilities  for  bathing  are  very  poor,  and  should  be  replaced  by  something  of  a  more  modem 
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All  buildings  except  the  laundry,  which  is  equipped  with  an  indifferent  sewer,  depend  wholly  upon 
surface  drainage.    A  complete  system  of  sewerage  is  a  much-needed  improvement 

The  buildings  are  all  lighted  oy  kerosene  lamps.  I  believe  that,  with  a  small  amount  invested  in 
an  acetylene  ffas  plant,  a  more  satisfactory  system  of  lights  could  be  provided  than  that  now  In  use, 
and  at  a  smaller  cost. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  minor  repairs  during  vacation  in  the  way  of  new  floors  and 
stairs.  With  these,  the  plant  will  be  in  very  fair  condition  of  repair  for  the  opening  of  school  in 
Sentember 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  generally  very  good  throughout  the  year.    Although  we  have 
had  some  serious  cases  of  illness,  no  deaths  have  occurred  this  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Lamar,  Superintendent 
The  CoMMissiONKR  OP  Indian  Appaibs. 

(Through  £dw.  Goldberg,  United  States  Indian  agent) 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  UNION  AGENCY. 

MusoooBB,  Ind.  T.,  August  10,  1899, 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my 
first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  together  with  statistical  information 
accompanying  the  same  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899.  In  this  connection, 
I  desire  to  state  that  I  assumed  chaige  of  this  agency  June  I,  1899,  and  my  brief 
experience  does  not  qualify  me  to  report  upon  exisiting  conditions  as  fully  and  in  as 
precise  a  manner  as  I  should  like. 

I  regret  to  state  that  on  the  night  of  the  23d  day  of  February  last,  the  building  in 
which  the  offices  of  this  agency  were  located  was  aestroved  by  fire,  and  all  the  records 
which  had  accumulated  and  been  carefully  preserved  for  many  years,  together  with 
the  furniture,  safe,  and  office  fixtures  were  entirely  destroyed. 

I  find  the  work  of  the  agent  vastly  different  from  what  I  had  expected,  lai^ly  on 
account  of  recent  legislation  by  Congress  relating  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  which 
has  in  a  great  measure  changed  the  status  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  and  is  proving  an 
event  of  far-reaching  importance,  as  it  does  away  in  a  large  measure  with  treaties 
which  have  been  in  vogue  for  many  years,  and  will  ultimately  result  in  changing 
their  form  of  government  and  bring  them  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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Many  of  the  more  pro^reeedve  Indians  of  the  Five  Tribes  are  gradually  coming  to 
realize  that  they  must  of  necessity  accept  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress,  providing  for  the  final  allotting  of  the  tribal  lands  now 
held  in  common,  and  that  tney  will  be  reauired  finall>[  to  select  a  tract  of  land,  and 
there  settle  down  and  establish  for  themselves  and  their  families  permanent  homes. 
The  hand  of  improvement  is  everywhere  visible  in  this  Territory.  Almost  the  entire 
r^on  is  dotted  with  villages  and  towns,  the  homes  of  many  of  the  Indians  and  citi- 
zen freedmen  indicating  a  degree  of  thrift  and  enterprise  rarely  found  in  an  Indian 
country;  many  of  their  houses  being  built  in  modem  style,  tastefully  painted,  nestled 
amidst  lawns  and  gardens  neatly  inclosed,  flanked  with  orchards  of  fruit  trees,  giving 
abundant  evidence  of  ease,  plenty,  and  in  many  instances  of  no  small  degree  of  luxury. 

A^pricoltiLre. — ^The  richness  of  the  soil,  with  the  favorable  climatic  conditions  pre- 
vaihng  in  the  Territory,  offers  great  agricultural  possibilities.  The  culture  of  cotton 
is  largely  extended  and  profitably  pursued.  All  the  cereals  are  cultivated  in  their 
highest  perfection.    Bunch  and  other  varieties  of  grasses  grow  luxuriantly. 

Intrnders. — ^The  remarkable  development  in  all  branches  of  industry,  with  corre- 
si>onding  increase  in  the  volume  of  Dusiness,  together  with  the  varied  and  ever- 
widening  conditions  favorable  to  the  avocation  of  me  burner,  stockman,  fruit  grower, 
lumbermen,  and  miners,  have  all  combined  to  make  this  an  inviting  field  for  the 
intruder  element  from  the  border  States,  many  of  whom  enter  the  Territory  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  beatine  the  Indian,  and  wholly  disregard  and  defy  the  laws 
of  the  different  nations,  and  remse  to  take  out  permits  until  they  are  either  forced  to 
comi>ly  with  the  law  or  threatened  with  removal  from  the  Territory  by  the  agent,  . 
and  in  some  instances  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  agent  to  execute  the  order  of 
removal  with  the  aid  of  the  police  force;  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  removal  of  intruders,  the  officer  executing  the  order  is  cautioned  to  do  so  with 
as  little  friction  as  possible,  treating  the  party  to  be  removed  with  all  humanity  con- 
sistent with  the  due  execution  of  the  order. 

Population. — ^The  total  estimated  population  of  the  various  nations,  including  inter- 
married whites  and  freed  men,  is  77,686,  as  shown  by  the  table  herewith,  revised  by 
my  predecessor.  Agent  Wisdom,  for  the  year  1898,  since  which  time  very  few  changes 
have  taken  place  to  materially  change  these  figures. 

Choctaw  citizens  by  blood,  intermarried  whites  and  freedmen . .  19, 406 
Chickasaw  citizens  by  blood,  intermarried  whites  and  freedmen .     9, 048 

Creek  Indians  by  blood  and  freedmen 14, 771 

Cherokees  by  blood,  intermarried  whites,  freedmen,  Delawares, 
and  Shawnees 34, 461 

The  full-blood  Indians  are  to  a  certain  degree  civilized  and  have  to  a  large  extent 
adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  more  intelligent  white  brothers.  Many  of 
them  speak  both  English  and  their  native  tongue.  They  are  peaceable  and  generally 
law-abiding,  but  are  slow  to  accumulate  property  and  are  rarely  industrious. 

The  negro  population 'is  composed  of  slaves  and  their  descendants  owned  by  the 
more  progressive  element  of  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Tribes  before  the  civil  war.  Since 
the  emancipation  of  the  race  the  different  nations  composing  the  Five  Tribes,  sustained 
by  a  just  and  humane  public  sentiment,  have  done  everything  consistent  to  efface  all 
badges  of  former  slavery  by  grantin^^  them  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  in  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  nations  tney  are  x)ermitted  to  participate  in  the  allotment  of  the  tribal 
lands,  they  are  required  to  serve  as  jurors  when  caUed  upon,  and  are  given  ample 
freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  belief. 

Indian  police. — The  allowance  at  this  agency  is  1  captain,  2  lieutenants,  3  sergeants, 
and  22  privates,  making  a  total  of  28,  and  are  stationed  as  follows;  Cherokee  Nation, 
7;  Choctaw  Nation,  9;  Creek  Nation,  8;  Chickasaw  Nation,  3;  Seminole  Nation,  1. 

They  are,  as  a  rule,  faithful  and  obedient,  prompt,  and  energetic  in  suppressing 
crime  and  keep  this  office  informed  against  persons  committing  unlawful  acts  within 
their  respective  districts,  and  each  member  of  the  force  is  required  to  render  prompt 
obedience  to  superiors,  conform  strictly  to  prescribed  rules  and  regulations,  be  orderly 
and  respectful  in  deportment  and  refrain  from  profane,  insolent,  or  vulgar  language, 
and  are  absolutely  required  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  are 
held  to  a  strict  account  for  a  proper  observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations. 

The  compensation  received  by  the  police  at  this  agency,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  duties  required  of  them.  They  are  called  upon  to  furnish  con- 
veyances and  pay. their  own  traveling  expenses,  all  out  of  the  sum  of  |10  per  month 
forprivates  and  $15  per  month  for  the  captain  and  two  lieutenants. 

Tne  police  department,  as  I  understand  it,  was  created  for  the  benefit  and  protec- 
tion of  Indian  reservations  and  the  Indians  thereon  in  the  early  days,  when  Federal 
courts  and  municipal  governments  did  not  exist,  and  it  was  necessary  that  unlimited 
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jurisdiction  be  conferred  upon  them  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  enabled  to 
quell  disturbuices,  remove  intruders,  and  assist  in  traimng  and  educatins;  the  Indians 
in  the  ways  of  civilization;  but  as  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Federal  courts  have 
been  provided,  tc^ther  with  a  form  of  municipal  government,  giving  ample  protec- 
tion to  all  the  citizens  of  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Indian  half-breeds,  who  com- 
pjose  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Indian  Territory,  are  competent  and  good 
citizens,  and  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
Government,  but  the  full-blood  Indians  are  entirely  helpless,  on  accoimt  of  being 
unable  to  understand  the  laws  or  defend  themselves  in  the  courts,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  naturally  take  the  strong  arm  of  the  Interior  Department  to  give  them 
the  protection  that  they  now  require.  The  half-breed  realizes  the  benefit  that  will 
come  to  him  under  the  new  order  of  things,  and  is  willing  to  accept  the  conditions. 
The  full-blood  does  not  see  it  and  is  therefore  discontented,  but  if  it  were  possible 
that  the  existing  laws  and  treaties  should  be  administered  speedily  and  give  the 
Indians  the  desired  and  intended  results,  this  feeling  and  the  need  for  this  particular 
protection  to  the  full-blood  would  be  eliminated. 

I  would  therefore  advise  taking  into  consideration  the  changes  and  new  conditions 
in  the  tribal  governments,  that  the  police  force  be  reduced  and  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: For  the  Cherokee  Nation,  2;  for  the  Creek  Nation,  3;  for  the  Chocktaw  Nation,  3; 
for  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  3;  and  for  the  Seminole  Nation,  1;  and  that  this  number 
be  selected  from  the  best  citizens  and  those  most  competent;  that  they  be  paid  a 
salary  of  |50  each  per  month  and  expenses  when  traveling^  and  that  the  captain  be 
•  allowed  a  salary  of  $100  per  month  and  like  expenses.  This  would  reduce  the  force 
in  this  Territory  to  13,  and  the  compensation  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  service,  and  the  change  would  greatly  simplify  the 
work,  as  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  competent  men  can  not  be  induced  to 
undertake  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  a  policeman  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory for  $10  per  month  and  pay  his  own  traveling  expenses. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Choctaws  and  the  Chickasaws  with  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  pro- 
vides that  when  allotments  of  lands  are  made  the  Government  pledges  the  nations  to 
put  each  Indian  in  possession  of  his  allotment,  and  in  my  opmion  it  will  naturally 
fall  to  the  policemen  to  carry  out  this  provision  of  the  agreement,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent;  and  as 
there  are  a  great  many  intruders,  both  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  I 
anticipate  tlSit  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  a  great  many  nondtizens  in  order  to 
place  the  Indians  in  possession  of  their  allotments. 

Smallpox  in  the  Creek  Nation. — Du:ing  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  a  part 
of  April,  1899,  smallpox  broke  out  among  the  Creek  Indians  residing  adjacent  to  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  and  one  or  two  cases  were  reported  at  Okmulgee,  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  Prompt  and  diligent  efforts  were  at  once  made  by  your  office 
and  Agent  Wisdom  to  suppress  this  outbreak.  Doctors,  nurses,  and  guards  were 
hired  and  a  strict  quarantine  was  maintained  throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Indian  Territory.  As  most  of  the  cases  were  adjacent  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Af;ency, 
Agent  Patrick  was  directed  by  the  Indian  Office  to  care  for  them,  which  he  did  in  a 
most  effectual  manner.  The  outbreak  in  this  immediate  section,  while  never  serious, 
caused  considerable  alarm,  and  I  am  satisfied  had  not  vigorous  efforts  been  taken  by 
the  Government  an  epidemic  of  considerable  magnitude  would  have  prevailed. 

Ohoetaw  and  Ohiokataw  Hationi.— The  Secreta^  of  the  Interior  has  prescribed, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat,  495) ,  rules  and 
r^ulations  governing  mineral  leases  and  other  matters  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw Nations,  Ind.  T.    Section  13  of  said  regulations  prescribes  that — 

All  royalties,  including  advance  royaltiee,  as  provided  for  in  said  axreement  and  In  these  regu- 
lations, shall  be  pavable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  to  the  united  States  Indian  agent  at 
the  Union  Agency  m  the  Indian  Territory.  All  other  royalty,  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  pro- 
vided in  these  regulations,  unless  modified  in  any  particular  case  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
herein  provided,  shall  be  payable  to  said  United  States  Indian  agent  monthly,  and  shall  be  paid 
on  or  before  the  25th  day  o!  the  month  succeeding  the  date  when  such  monthly  royalties  shall 
have  accrued.  All  monthly  royalties  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement,  in  duplicate,  by 
the  person,  corporation,  or  company  making  the  same  as  to  the  output  of  the  mine  of  such  person, 
corporation,  or  company  for  the  month  for  which  royalties  may  be  tendered.  One  part  of  said  sworn 
statement  shall  be  filed  with  the  United  States  Indian  s^nt,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Ckimmissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  other  part  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  for 
the  Indian  Territory. 

Section  14  of  said  regulations  further  provides  as  follows: 

The  said  United  States  Indian  agent  shall  receive  and  receipt  for  all  royalties  paid  into  his  hands 
when  accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement,  as  above  provided,  but  not  otherwise;  and  all  royalties 
received  by  him  shall  be,  as  soon  as  practicable,  deposited  with  the  United  States  subtreasurer  at 
St  Louis,  in  like  manner  as  are  deposited  moneys  known  in  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office  as 
miscellaneous  receipts.  Class  m,  with  a  statement  showing  the  proportionate  shares  of  each  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations.  < 
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Mone3rB  so  collected  and  deposited  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  as  above  set 
forth,  shall  be  held  to  the  credit  of  the  Ohocts^w  and  Chickasaw  Nations  in  their 
respective  proportions,  and  shall  be  subject  to  disbursement  by  the  Secretar}r  of  the 
Interior  for  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  of  April  23,  1897,  between  the  Commission  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  as  ratified  by  the  act 
of  June  28,  supra. 

These  regulations  were  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  October  7, 
1898,  but  prior  to  that  time,  July  21,  1898,  the  Department  promulgated  provisional 
instructions  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to  above,  in  which 
the  Indian  acent  at  this  agency  was  directed  to  give  immediate  notice  to  contractors, 
lessees,  or  other  persons  Imving  permits  from  the  tribal  authorities,  that  all  royalties, 
lease  moneys,  rents,  ete.,  that  have  accrued  since  their  last  payment  to  those  author- 
ities, or  since  the  28th  day  of  June  last,  and  are  unpaid,  or  that  they  may  hereafter 
accrue  under  th  air  several  grants,  shall  be  paid,  through  him.  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  to  which  tnev  belong.  These  provisional 
instructions  were  intended  to  apply  to  all  the  tribes  of  this  agency,  viz,  the  Chero- 
kees.  Creeks,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  except  the  Seminoles,  who  by  their  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  were  not  suoiect  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28, 

1898.  These  instructions  were  printed  ana  mailed  to  parties  interested  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  at  other  points,  and  the  Indian  agent  at  once  commenced  to  receive 
and  receipt  for  all  moneys  paid  into  his  hands  under  these  r^ulations. 

During  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1898,  the  following  amounts  were  col- 
lected for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations: 

Choctaw  nation: 

Taxes  on  circuses  and  theaters $33. 88 

Permits 425.25 

Licensed-trader  taxes 347. 44 

Royalty  on  timber 1,224.65 

Asphalt,  coal,  rock,  and  stone  royalty 2, 402. 18 

Chickasaw  nation: 

Timber  royalty 408.20 

Asphalt,  coal,  rock,  and  stone  royalty 800. 72 

These  amounts  were  subsequently  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  for  the  tribes  named. 

It  was  afterwards  decided  by  the  DepMtment  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  made  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  by  the  Dawes  commission 
that  the  United  States,  through  its  officials,  were  only  to  collect  coal,  asphalt,  and 
other  mineral  royalties,  and  that  the  collection  of  all  other  taxes  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations,  such  as  timber  royalty,  permit  taxes,  ete.,  were  to  be  collected 
by  the  Indian  officials,  as  heretofore. 

Prior  to  receipt  of  the  amended  instructions  there  was  collected  by  my  predecessor, 
Agent  Wisdom,  during  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1898,  royalties  for  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  as  follows: 

Choitaw  Nation: 

Royalty  on  timber $212.50 

Miners'  permits 238.21 

Tax  on  circus 25.00 

Chickasaw  Nation: 

Tunber  royalty 70.84 

Total 546.55 

This  sum  was  subsequently  by  him  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickaettw  nations. 

My  predecessor.  Agent  Wisdom,  and  myself  have  collected  and  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Curtis  act,  June  28,  1898,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1899,  the  following  amounts  of  royalty  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations: 

Coal  royalty $107,766.03 

Asphalt  royalty 1,295.32 

Rock  royalty 1,083.90 

Miscellaneous  receipts 2, 985. 97 

Total 113,131.22 
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Coal,  asphalt,  and  rock  royalty  is  divided  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  to  the 
Choctaws  and  one-fourth  to  the  Chickasaws.  Miscellaneous  receipts  are  divided  as 
shown  above. 

Since  June  30,  1899,  I  have  received  on  account  of  coal,  asphalt,  and  rock  royalty 
for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  the  sum  of  $10,376.55,  which,  while  having 
been  paid  in  July,  was  earned  and  accrued  to  the  nations  during  the  month  of  June; 
hence  it  is  given  in  this  report  in  order  to  show  total  amount  earned  by  the  nations 
from  June  28,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899. 

In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  there  are  22  coal  mines,  4  asphalt  mines, 
and  1  rock  quarry.  The  principal  mine  operators  in  these  nations  are  the  Choctaw, 
Oklahoma  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Alderson,  Hartshome, 
Gowen,  and  Wilburton;  the  Osage  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  with  mines  at  Krebs, 
Ind.  T. ;  the  Osage  and  Atoka  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  with  mines  at  Lehigh  and 
Coalgate,  Ind.  T.;  the  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company,  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  having  mines  at  Krebs,  Cherry  vale,  Carbon,  and  near  Jenson,  Ark. ;  the  South- 
western Coal  and  Improvement  Company,  with  mines  at  Lehigh  and  Coalgate,  Ind. 
T.  The  asphalt  mines,  with  one  exception,  are  locate<l  near  Dougherty,  Cnickasaw 
Nation,  Ina.  T.  The  names  of  the  operators  are  the  Gilsonite  Roofing  and  Paving 
CompMiy,  with  general  offices  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Mastick  and  Paving  Company,  St. 
Louis,  lilo. ;  the  Kock  Creek  Natural  Asphalt  Company,  Topeka,  Kans. ;  the  Moulton 
Asphalt  Company,  with  mines  near  Coalgate,  Choctaw  Nation. 

1  think  it  proper  to  add  that  the  mine  operators  in  the  two  nations  named  remit 
their  royalties  promptly  and  accompanv  the  same  with  the  required  sworn  state- 
ments. My  relations  with  the  officers  of  the  several  companies  nave  been  pleasant, 
and  no  friction  between  them  and  this  office  has  ever  occurred. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  coal  royalties  for  the  past  year  would  have  been  much 
larger  had  not  the  strike,  which  is  now  on  and  which  commenced  in  February,  1899, 
been  prevailing.  This  strike  has  very  materially  reduced  the  output  of  the  mines  for 
the  past  five  months,  and,  I  regret  to  add,  the  trouble  between  the  operators  and 
strikers  has  not  been  satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  Department  has  recently  instructed 
Special  Inspector  J.  W.  Zevely  to  investigate  and  report  upon  this  matter,  but  I  have 
not  seen  his  report,  and  can  not,  therefore,  being  myself  new  to  the  country,  give  the 
reason  for  the  strike. 

All  mineral  leases  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  are  entered  into  by  the 
mineral  trustees  of  said  nations,  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  executives  of  said  nations,  each  of  whom  is 
an  Indian  by  blood  of  the  respective  nation  from  which  he  was  appointed.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  to  receive  applications  from  parties  desiring  to  make  leases  of 
lands  within  the  Choctaw  and  Cnickasaw  nations  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
mining  of  coal,  asphalt,  or  other  minerals;  to  examine  said  applications  and  transmit 
the  same  with  report  of  fact  to  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  on  receipt  of  authority  from  him  for  that  purpose,  to  enter  jointly  into 
leases  with  all  parties  whom  the  privilege  of  leasing  lands  in  said  nation  for  mining 
purposes  shall  oe  approved  by  him  in  such  form  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

The  rate  of  royalty  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on  coal,  prior  to  January  1,  1899, 
was  15  cents  per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  of  coal  produced  weighing  2,000  pounds. 
This  r^^lation  was  afterwards  modified  upon  the  application  of  the  coat  companies 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  so  as  to  be  10  cents  per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  of  screened 
coal  produced  weighing  2,000  pounds. 

There  is  also  located  in  the  Indian  Territory  a  mine  inspector  who  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  who  makes  his  report  direct  to  him. 
This  ofl&cer  has  no  connection  with  this  office.  His  duty  is  to  report  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  mines  and  to  see  that  all  needful  and  proper  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
explosions  or  other  accidents. 

As  stated  above,  all  funds  arising  from  mineral  royalties  are  to  be  used  in  educat- 
ing the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians.  They  are  disbursed  by  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  for  the 
Indian  Territory. 

Cherokee  and  Creek  Hationi. — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28, 1898  (30  Stat,  495) ,  also  promulgate 
certain  rules  and  regulations  governing  mineral  leases,  the  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  revenues,  etc..  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations.  Under  these  regulations 
the  United  States  Indian  agent  is  required  to  receive  and  receipt  for  all  royalties 
paid  into  his  hands,  when  accompanied  by  sworn  statements,  ana  it  is  also  his  duty 
to  collect,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  United  States  Indian  inspector 
for  the  Indian  Territory,  all  rents,  permits,  revenues,  and  taxes  of  whatsoever  kind 
or  nature  that  may  be  due  and  payable  to  either  of  said  nations.    These  revenues, 
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after  having  been  collected  by  the  Indian  agent,  are  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  trib^  named,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
showing  the  sources  from  which  the  royalties,  rente,  etc.,  arose. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  for  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  is  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  said  nations  upon  merchants  and  others  doing  business  within  the 
limitfl  of  their  Territories.  There  are  a  few  small  coal  mines  in  each  nation,  the  output 
and  royalty  thereon  amounting  to  but  little.  There  are  in  the  Creek  Nation  33  towns 
and  520  traders;  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  there  are  89  towns  and  612  traders.  The 
tax  impoeed  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  traders  is  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  all 
merchandise  introduced  or  exposed  for  sale  in  said  nation.  It  also  places  an  occupa- 
tion tax  upon  all  persons  residing  in  said  nation  and  making  a  livelihood  by  either 
a  trade  or  a  profession.  This  tax  is  badly  proportioned  and  should  be  more  uniform. 
In  the  Cherokee  Nation  no  wliite  man  is  permitted  to  engage  in  trade,  save  in  the 
Canadian  district  thereof.  This  I  think  to  be  a  poor  plan  and  not  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  collected  from  all  sources  by  the  United  States  Indian 
Agent  at  this  agency  from  June  28,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899,  for  the  Cherokee  and 
Creek  nations  is  as  follows: 

Creek  Nation $4,913.63 

Cherokee  Nation 3,150.87 

Seminole  Hation. — In  December,  1897,  the  Seminole  Nation  and  the  commission  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  otherwise  known  as  the  Dawes  Commission,  entered  into 
an  agreement,  which  provides  for  the  allotment  of  their  lands  and  the  establishment 
of  a  United  States  court  at  Wewoka  in  said  nation,  and  gives  to  the  United  States 
courts  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  growing  out  of  the  title,  ownership, 
occupation,  or  use  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  Seminoles,  and  to  try  persons  charged 
with  homicide,  embezzlement,  bribery,  and  embracery  heretofore  committed  in  the 
Seminole  country,  without  reference  to  the  citizenship  of  the  person  charged  with 
such  crime.  The  Seminole  Indian  courts  are  allowed  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  that 
they  now  have,  except  such  as  is  transferred  to  the  United  States  courts.  This 
agreement  also  provides  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  tribal  government.  Ample 
provision  is  also  made  for  schools  and  churches. 

By  reason  of  this  treaty,  which  was  afterwards  ratified  by  Congress,  the  Seminoles 
are  not  under  the  provisions  of  the  Curtis  Act,  and  the  Indian  agent  does  not  receive 
or  disburse  any  of  their  moneys,  it  being  done  by  the  tribal  officers.  The  Seminoles 
are  peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizens,  and  by  reason  of  their  conducting  their  own 
affairs  this  office  has  but  little  business  with  them,  save  to  enforce  intercourse  laws. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  many  courtesies  extended 
and  assistanoe  rendered  me  dv  yourself  and  the  employees  of  your  office.  I  am 
indebted  to  my  clerks,  Mr.  J.  Fentress  Wisdom  and  Miss  Blanche  Oppenheimer,  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  They  are  competent  and  reliable.  Thanks 
are  also  due  the  Department  for  the  kind  and  liberal  support  given  me  since  taking 
up  the  arduous  duties  devolving  upon  the  agent  at  this  agency. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Blair  Shoenfelt, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
(Through  J.  Geoige  Wright, 

United  States  Indian  Inspector  for  the  Indian  Territory.) 


REPORT  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  IOWA. 

REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY. 

Toledo,  Iowa,  Atigust  21^  1899, 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1899. 

I  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  the  office,  agent  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of 
the  Mississippi,  resiaent  in  Tama  County,  Iowa,  on  January  28,  1899.  Since  which 
time  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  duties  pertaining  to  the 
office,  and  to  perform  them  as  my  best  judgment  dictates,  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  land  upon  which  these  Indians  reside  has  been  purchased  by  them,  through 
their  agents,  at  different  periods,  ranging  from  1857,  the  date  of  the  first  purchase,  to 
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1896,  the  date  upon  which  the  last  purchase  was  consummated,  and  comprises  nearly 
3,000  acres;  a  larse  part  of  which  is  Iowa  River  bottom  land,  the  remainder  being 
the  adjacent  blun  and  hill  lands;  all  of  which  would  be  valuable  grazing  and  farm 
land,  if  cleared  of  the  underbrush  aud  scrub  timber  with  which  much  of  it  is  now 
encumbered. 

Some  700  acres  of  this  Indian  land  is  leased  to  white  men  at  an  annual  rental,  and 
about  800  acres  is  formed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  residue  is  timber  and  grass  land, 
and  is  used  for  grazing  and  meadows  by  tne  Indians. 

The  title  to  these  lands,  which  formerly  was  vested  in  the  governor  of  Iowa  and 
the  Indian  agent,  as  trustees  for  these  Indians,  was  by  act  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  1896,  tendered  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  in  turn 
accepted  the  trust  by  act  of  Congress  in  the  same  year;  and  the  trusteeship  and 
supervision  of  these  Indians  and  their  land  is  now  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

These  people  cling  with  an  almost  deathless  tenacity  to  the  traditions  and  super- 
stitions and  legendry  of  Iheir  forefathers,  and  it  is  an  unanswerable  argument  with 
many  of  them,  when  discussing  the  question  of  modem  civilization  as  a  means 
adapted  to  the  betterment  of  their  condition,  that  the  Great  Spirit  created  them 
Indians  and  intended  that  they  should  remain  Indians  until  the  consummation  of  all 
things  terrestrial,  and  for  them  to  adopt  the  modes  of  civilized  life  as  it  exists  around 
them  would  result  in  drawing  down  upon  themselves,  by  their  own  voluntary  act, 
the  displeasure  of  their  Creator,  and  they,  in  consequence  of  this  violation  of  His 
edict,  would  not  be  permitted  to  reunite  with  the  true  and  faithful  of  their  nation 
and  tribe  who  have  long  since  passed  over  the  river,  and  have  gone  west.  Their 
opposition  to  education  and  the  modes  of  civilized  life  being  based  upon  a  religious' 
foundation  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  successfully  combat  or  eradicate  irom 
their  minds. 

Notwithstanding  this  deeply  rooted  prejudice  relative  to  civilized  life  among  these 
people  as  a  whole,  great  stndes  have  been  taken  in  the  right  direction  in  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years,  and  many  of  them  have  adopted  the  garb  of  civilization  in  part 
or  in  its  entirety,  and  it  is  now  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  representative  men  come 
to  town  fairly  well  dressed  in  good  suits,  including  tan-coloied  shoes  of  the  latest 
pattern,  good  hats,  clean  shirts,  and  fancy  neckties.  A  further  indication  of  their 
improved  condition  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  whereas,  under  the  old  r^me,  the  men 
roae  their  ponies  to  town  or  elsewhere,  while  the  women  either  followed  behind  on 
foot  or  horseback,  now  they  frequently  are  seen  riding  side  by  side  in  good  buggies 
behind  very  good  teams  of  horses. 

I  will  cite,  as  still  further  evidence  of  the  progress  made  in  the  period  above  men- 
tioned, that  under  the  old  system  the  women  performed  all  the  heavy  labor,  such  as 
chopping  the  wood  and  cultivating  the  small  patches  of  com,  beans,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables.  Tonday  many  of  these  men  are  industriously  laboring  in  their  fields,  and 
good  crops  of  com,  wheat,  and  oats  reward  them  for  their  toil. 

Their  homes,  while  generally  constmcted  upon  primitive  models,  are  a  great 
improvement  upon  those  of  the  former  period.  Some  of  the  most  progressive  of 
these  people  have  erected  and  are  occupying  very  comfortable  frame  houses,  and 
have  cook  stoves,  sewing  machines,  and  other  appliances  of  civilized  life  around  tnem. 

In  a  general  way,  let  one  further  citation  of  facts  which  evidences  their  advancing 
ideas  of  life  suffice:  Formerly  their  numerous  ponies  were  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves through  the  long,  cold  winters,  without  any  provision  having  been  made  for 
their  care  or  comfort  Now,  large  quantities  of  hay,  straw,  and  other  forage  is  put 
up  for  their  use;  and  whereas  in  the  former  period  a  large  per  cent  of  them  perished 
from  the  effect  of  hunger  and  cold,  now  but  little  loss  is  experience  from  these  causes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea,  in  these  general  remarks,  that  all  of  these  Indians 
are  gradually  drifting  into  the  ways  of  civihzed  life,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
above,  and  which  would  be  far  from  the  truth.  There  is  quite  a  large  per  cent  of 
nonprogressives  or  irreconcilables  among  them,  who  will  insist  upon  living  as  did 
their  fathers  ere  white  men  trod  these  fertile  prairie,  and  who  are  as  innocent  of 
any  improvement  over  the  said  fathers  as  are  their  ponies  over  those  of  the  same 
period.  Any  attempted  argument  with  this  class  upon  the  subject  of  education  is 
invariably  met  with  the  counter  argument  of  the  intention  of  the  Great  Spirit  in 
their  creation.    Let  these  few  generalizations  suffice  in  this  line. 

Upon  receiving  official  notification  of  my  appointment  as  agent  for  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians  at  this  agency,  I  immediately  began  seeking  information  relative  to  the  work 
to  be  accomplished,  and  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  means  at  hand  that  could  best 
be  utilized  m  its  prosecution.  I  found  Indian  Agent  H.  M.  Relwk  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  new  school,  Mr.  George  W.  Nellis,  wrestling  with  the  difficult  problem 
of  how  to  obtain  the  necessary  pupils  with  which  to  maintain  the  new  Indian  train- 
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iBg  school  which  had  been  built  for  this  a^ncy  and  formally  opened  in  October, 
1£S8.  Thos  fax  they  had  met  with  but  indifferent  success.  The  opposition  to  the 
school  among  the  Indians  was  very  pronounced,  and  very  few  would  voluntarily 
permit  their  children  to  attend.  In  this  dilemma  Mr.  Rebok  proposed  that  I  should 
DC  appointed  by  the  court  then  in  session  the  l^al  guardian  of  some  twenty  Indian 
children  who  were  orphans,  or  whose  parents  had  practically  deserted  them,  and  who 
were  then  living  with  friends  or  relatives  and  ekmg  out  a  scanty  existence  as  best 
they  could.  Upon  giving  my  consent  to  this  proposition,  these  appointments  were 
made,  and  an  ordei  was  issued  by  the  said  court  tnat  these  children  be  placed  in  the 
school;  which  order  was  obeyed  so  far  as  the  children  could  be  found,  some  of  them 
having  been  taken  away  from  the  camp  and  secreted. 

-  On  January  28, 1899,  the  date  upon  which  I  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  agent 
for  these  people,  35  pupils  had  been  enrolled  upon  the  school  register,  more  than  one- 
third  of  whicn  had  been  secured  through  the  means  of  these  onmrdianships.  Under 
my  administration  the  number  enrolled  has  been  incr^Ebsea  to  50,  a  part  of  the 
increase  being  made  up  by  voluntary  attendance  and  part  by  the  means  as  above 
stated. 

The  children  in  the  school  have  shown,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  their  willingness 
and  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  conditions  and  environments.  They 
are  obedient,  studious,  industrious,  respectful,  and  intelligent;  and  in  their  deport- 
ment and  actual  progress  made,  in  all  tne  departments  of  the  school,  will  not  suffer 
in  comparison  with  any  similar  number  of  children  under  like  conditions  of  any  race 
or  nationality. 

There  have  been  but  few  cases  of  these  children  running  away  from  the  school,  one 
of  which  deserves  special  mention  because  of  the  complications  which  grew  out  of 
it  Two  girls,  aged  respectively  15  and  13  years,  went  to  their  homes  in  the  camp 
without  leave  and  were  secreted  by  their  friends.  This  occurred  about  or  near  the 
nth  day  of  May,  1899.  These  girls  were  two  of  whom  I  had  been  appointed  guar- 
dian by  the  court,  and  I  gave  (firection  to  the  police  to  ferret  them  out  and  return 
them  to  the  school.  Although  the  whole  available  force  of  the  agency  was  brought 
into  requisition  for  this  purpose,  no  tidings  could  be  obtained  of  the  derelicts  until, 
by  chance,  clue  was  obtained  by  one  of  the  policemen,  which,  being  immediately  fol- 
lowed up  by  Superintendent  George  W.  Nellis  and  Capt.  James  Poweshiek,  or  the 
police  force,  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  the  children  ana  their  return  to  the  school  on 
May  26, 1899. 

It  transpired  that  the  mother  of  one  of  the  girls,  and  Jim  Peters,  an  Indian  noto- 
rious for  his  opposition  to  the  school,  had  taken  these  girls  by  night  to  a  point  some 
36  miles  soutneast  from  the  school  and  secreted  them  with  a  white  family  in  an 
obscure  locality,  and  promised  to  pay  for  their  board  and  care  for  an  indefinite  time; 
the  information  having  been  obtam^  from  the  girls  after  their  recovery.  I  notified 
the  said  Jim  Peters,  by  one  of  the  policemen,  to  meet  meat  the  council  room,  adjoin- 
ing the  residence  of  the  additional  farmer.  He  refused  positively  to  obey  my  sum- 
mons. I  then  went  to  him  personally  and  he  flatly  refused  to  go  with  me,  and 
challenged  my  right  to  appear  upon  their  lands.  This  occurred  on  the  27th  day  of 
May.  1  then  fil^  an  information  against  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  kid- 
napping my  wards  and  secreting  them;  but  the  sheriff  failed  to  serve  the  warrant  for 
his  arr^,  which  was  placed  in  his  hands.  I  then  directed  Superintendent  George 
W.  Nellis  and  Indian  farmer  G.  H.  Tibbetts  to  take  the  police  force  and  bring  the 
said  Peters  to  my  office.  Peters  having  gathered  a  number  (30  or  40)  of  his  friends, 
who  were  kindred  spirits  in  their  opposition  to  the  school,  about  him,  successful  resist- 
ance was  made  to  the  arrest,  and  Mr.  Nellis  and  his  party  were  compelled  to  retire  or 
use  their  guns.  They  wisely  chose  the  former  alternative.  This  occurred  on  the 
29th  day  of  May,  1899. 

Mr.  Nellis  ana  I  immediately  went  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  filed  an  information 
with  United  States  Commissioner  Stewart  against  7  of  the  most  active  participants 
in  the  riot  above  mentioned,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  May  Deputy  United  States 
Marshal  Healey,  assisted  by  a  posse  consisting  of  the  sheriff  and  his  deputy,  of  Tama 
County,  Iowa,  and  the  city  marshal  of  Tama,  Iowa,  succeeded,  after  slight  resistance, 
in  effecting  their  arrest.  They  were  taken  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  the  next  day  and 
were  arraigned  before  the  United  States  commissioner  upon  th  chaive  of  resisting 
United  States  officers,  and  now  stand  committed  to  app^  before  the  United  States 
grand  jury,  at  next  September  term,  to  answer  to  the  said  charge. 

On  June  1,  the  sheriff  of  Taxaa  County  arrested  Jim  Peters  on  warrant  placed  in 
his  hands  some  days  previous,  as  stated  above,  and  on  the  6th  day  of  June  had  his 
preliminary  hearing,  was  found  guilty  as  charged,  and  is  now  unaer  bonds  for  his 
appearance  before  tne  grand  jury  of  Tama  County,  Iowa,  in  next  October. 

On  June  2,  1899,  by  and  through  the  influence  and,  I  believe,  by  the  advice  of  a 
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certain  white  man  who  has  figared  conspicuously  in  this  case  throughout,  Mr.  Georse 
W.  Nellis  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Tibbetts,  superintendent  and  fanner  for  tne  Indian  school, 
were  arrested,  charged  with  *' assault  with  intent  to  commit  great  bodily  injury,'* 
the  information  being  filed  by  an  Indian  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  resistance 
case  above  referred  to,  and  who  is  now  under  bonds  to  answer  for  his  action  in  said 
case,  and  were  arraigned  before 'Squire  Harris,  of  Montour,  who,  after  a  statement  of 
the  case  was  made  by  the  defendants'  attorney,  promptly  dismissed  the  case,  no  cause 
for  action  being  found. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  these  difficulties  as  narrated  above  occurred 
immediately  after  the  return  from  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  party  of  Indians  who, 
with  Mr.  E.  I.  Wilcox,  of  Montour,  recently  visited  the  capital,  and  that  some  of  the 
Indians  now  under  bonds  for  participating  in  the  act  of  resisting  my  authority 
belonged  to  said  band  of  visitors,  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  but  for  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  above-named  white  man  and  his  unwarranted  intermeddling  in 
matters  in  which  he  had  no  possible  interest  save  the  fee  which  he  expects  to  receive 
at  their  hands  for  his  service,  this  difficulty  could  and  would  have  been  avoided.  I 
firmly  believe  that  these  Indians  were  acting  under  advice  when  they  spirited  these 
two  girls  away  and  hid  them,  and  also  when  they  offered  resistance  to  authority, 
because  they  were  never  before  known  to  resist  the  authority  of  their  agent. 

While  this  nonprogressive  element  is  so  bitterly  hostile  to  the  school,  the  better 
class,  headed  by  their  chief,  Push  e  to  neke  qua,  with  his  head  men,  police,  inter- 
preter, and  many  others,  are  loyally  supporting  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
educate  and  better  the  condition  of  their  people,  and  in  proof  of  their  loyalty  have 
voluntarily  placed  their  children  in  the  school. 

While  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  pupils  who  have  been  enrolled  at  the  school 
during  the  past  year  will  return  at  the  bc^nning  of  the  next  school  year,  in  Septem- 
ber, yet  the  school  will  not  be  filled  to  its  capacity  until  instructions  emanating  from 
the  Indian  Department  at  Washington  so  direct  and  order.  I  believe,  further, 
should  this  order  be  received  and  the  school  filled  in  compliance  with  the  same,  that 
id^r  the  first  storm  of  indignant  protest  has  passed  with  these  nonprogressives,  their 
further  opposition  will  assume  a  passive  form  and  will  gradually  disappear. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  successful  opening  and  maintenance  of  the  Indian  train- 
ing school  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year  marks  an  epoch  in  the  industrial, 
intellectual,  and  moral  development  and  elevation  of  these  peiople,  and  it  will  remain 
the  chief  comer  stone  upon  wnich  will  be  builded  the  superstructure  of  a  self-respect- 
ing, independent,  and  self-supporting  manhood. 

Offloial  retidenoe. — The  official  residence  of  the  agent  for  these  Indians  has  been  at 
various  times  located  at  Toledo,  Tama,  and  Montour.  Its  present  location  is  Toledo, 
Iowa,  which  place  is  connected  with  Tama,  2}  miles  distant,  by  the  Tama  and  Toledo 
Electric  Railroad,  also  by  the  Toledo  and  Northwastem  Railroad.  Tama  is  readily 
accessible  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  thfe  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railroad,  and  the  Toledo  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 

Liquor  felling. — The  selling  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  these  Indians  has,  by  the 
vigilance  of  former  agents,  been  reduced  to  almost  the  minimum.  But  a  single  case 
of  flagrant  violation  of  these  laws  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  since  I  took  charge 
of  this  agency,  and  the  offender  stands  committed  to  answer  for  his  offense  before  the 
Federal  grand  jury  at  the  September  term  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

AgrioiUtnre. — In  this  line  of  industry  I  had  great  expectations  as  to  the  result  of 
the  season's  work.  In  the  opening  of  the  working  season  much  more  than  the  usual 
degree  of  interest  was  manifested  in  securing  ground  suitable  for  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer crops.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  more  land  to  cultivate  that  I  had  122  acres 
of  new  land  broken  to  meet  these  requirements,  all  of  which  was  eagerly  taken.  The 
planting  season  proved  very  unfavorable,  however,  on  account  of  the  unusually  heavy 
rainfall,  which  continued  through  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

Almost  all  of  their  cultivated  land  is  Iowa  River  bottom,  and,  while  it  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  under  ordinary  conditions  yields  abundant  crops,  an  excess  of  moisture,  as 
in  the  past  season,  alwavs  injuriously  affects  it.  For  this  reason  seeding  to  wheat 
and  oats  was  unusually  late,  continuing  until  the  5th  of  June,  and  mucn  of  their 
com  was  planted  as  late  as  the  20th  of  June.  Proper  cultivation  of  the  latter  crop 
under  these  circumstances  was  impossible,  and  a  light  crop  will  inevitably  be  the 
result.    A  very  good  crop  of  small  grain  has  been  secured,  in  fair  condition. 

The  thrashing  test  shows  an  average  of  15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  40  bush- 
els of  oats,  while  their  corn  is  estimated  at  20  bushels  per  acre  and  clover  hay  at  IJ 
tons  per  acre.  For  detailed  statement  of  these  and  other  crops  see  statistical 
report  herewith  inclosed. 

Farm  implements. — These  Indians  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  farm  implements, 
which  are  owned  either  by  individuals  or  small  companies.     There  are  owned  and 
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operated  by  theee  people  75  wheeled  vehicles,  consisting  of  lumber  wagons,  spring 
wagons,  ana  light  buggies;  2  self-binders,  4  disks,  2  severs,  25  stirring  plows,  25 
corn  cultivaters,  8  harrows,  and  12  bobsleds,  besides  many  other  tools  of  lesser 
importance. 
Their  live  stock  consists  of — 

75  teams  of  work  horses,  or 150 

Loose  ponies 200 

Cattle 9 

Hogs 58 

Domestic  fowls 800 

About  125  of  these  Indians,  because  of  some  fancied  wrong,  have  persistently 
refused  to  draw  their  share  of  the  annuity  due  them  from  the  Government  for  the 
past  year,  and  a  few  of  them  have  not  drawn  any  annuity  for  several  years.  This 
results  laiigely  from  their  opposition  to  the  boarding  school,  in  connection  with  the 
report  circulated  among  them  that  if  they  accepted  of  their  annuity  the  acceptance 
thereof  would  give  the  Government  the  right  to  take  their  children  bv  force  and 
place  them  in  school.  This  refusal  to  accept  their  annuity  works  a  harashi{)  on  all 
those  who  do,  as  they  are  almost  compellecL  because  of  their  close  relationship  with 
those  who  refuse,  to  share  with  them,  and  tnus  prevent  absolute  suffering  and  priva- 
tion. If  this  refusal  is  persisted  in,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  eome  means  should  be 
devised,  if  possible,  whereby  all  annuities  remainmff  uncalled  for  one  j^ear  after  the 
second  semiannual  payment  for  the  said  year  should  be  declared  forfeited  and  cov- 
ered into  the  genersu  mnd,  and  redistributed  and  paid  out  to  those  who  accept  their 
annuities  when  due.  It  would  seem  that  some  drastic  measure  is  necessary  to  com- 
pel these  irreconcilables  to  accept  their  annuities,  to  the  end  that  their  families  be  not 
reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  because  of  their  nonacceptance  of  that  which  is  due 
them  from  the  Government. 

Xissionf.— The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  still  maintain  their  work 
among  these  Indians.  Mr.  G.  A.  Reaugh  is  in  charge  and  appears  to  be  an  efficient 
worker  in  his  line.  But  little  progress  nas  been  made  in  the  way  of  christianizing 
these  people.  There  is  not  one  communicant  among  them.  The  work  of  the  mission 
is  directea  at  present  more  along  hygienic  and  sanitary  lines,  as  it  is  thought  more 
good  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  than  in  direct  teaching  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity. 
PopnlaticKii. — A  careful  census  taken  June  30, 1899,  shows  the  following  population: 

Males 201 

Females 189 

Total  population 390 

Males  of  school  age 78 

Females  of  school  age 62 

There  are  several  children  who  are  still  of  school  age,  but  who  are  married,  and 
therefore  can  not  be  classified  as  school  children,  for  obvious  reasons. 

In  closing  this  mv  first  annual  report  I  desire  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Indian 
Department  for  uniiorm  courteous  treatment ;  also  to  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Horace  M. 
Rebok,  and  superintendent  of  the  Indian  school,  Mr.  George  W.  Nellis,  and  the  very 
efficient  corps  of  employees,  both  at  the  school  and  agency,  for  valuable  assistance  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  this  office. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  G.  Malin, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Sac  and  Fox  School. 

Sac  and  Pox  Aobncy, 

Toledo,  Jotpa,  AuguH  J5,  1899. 

Madam  :  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  boarding  school  at  this  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899 : 

On  September  15  the  last  of  the  nudn  buildings  was  completed  and  receipted  for,  all  necessary  sup- 
plies had  been  received,  a  full  corps  of  employees  was  on  hand,  and  everything  was  in  readiness  for 
the  reception  of  pupils. 

During  the  preceding  year,  while  the  buildings  were  in  process  of  erection,  every  effort  was  made 
to  create  an  interest  in  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Employment  in  cultivating  the  crope 
on  the  farm  and  grading  around  the  buildings  was  offered  them,  but  w^  accepted  bv  only  four 
Indians,  and  they  remained  only  a  few  days,  owing  to  the  criticism  and  ridicule  of  the  other  Indians. 
From  time  to  time  as  manv  as  could  be  induced  to  go.  were  taken  to  the  school  and  shown  over  the 
buildings  and  grounds.  The  clothing  and  subsistence  supplies  and  appliances  for  industrial  training 
were  shown  them,  and  the  advantages  the  school  offered  to  their  chilaren  pointed  out. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  as  the  buildings  neared  completion  and  the  date  set  for  the  opening  of  the 
school  drew  near,  the  opposition  Instead  of  diminishing  became  more  intense.    The  chiefs,  members 
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of  the  council,  and  head  men  were  especially  detennined  in  their  opposition.  When  the  annnity 
payment  was  made,  over  100  refused  to  receive  it,  mainly  because  they  had  been  made  to  believe  that 
If  they  did  so  they  thereby  gave  the  Government  the  right  to  place  their  children  in  the  school. 

About  this  time  two  girls,  one  a  daughter  of  the  heaa  chief,  became  very  unruly  and  were  causing 
their  parents  a  great  deal  of  annoyance.  The  chief  reported  the  matter  to  the  agent  and  asked  that 
the  girls  be  apprehended  by  the  police  and  punished.  The  agent  at  once  liad  them  brought  in  and 
taken  to  the  school.  This  raised  the  greatest  kind  of  an  uproar  among  the  people.  The  chief  and 
his  wife  came  to  the  agent  and  demanded  the  immediate  release  of  the  girls,  saying  that  they  were 
perfectly  willing  that  the  girls  be  put  into  Jail  and  for  an  v  time  he  might  deem  best,  but  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  they  consent  to  their  remaining  in  the  school.  The  agent  refused  to  release 
them,  but  by  no  amount  of  reason  or  argument  could  he  change  the  feelings  of  the  parents  in  the 
matter.  The  girls  afterwards  ran  away  from  the  school  and  were  not  returned,  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  notoriously  bad  girls  and  not  proper  companions  foi  the  other  pupils. 

Such  were  the  conditions,  when  everything  being  ready  for  the  opening  of  school,  we  started  out 
to  obtain  pupils.  Daily  and  almost  nightly  visits  were  made  bv  the  agent  and  mvself  to  the  reservation. 
We  were  generally  received  in  a  friendly  way  and  respectfully  listened  to.  At  times  we  were  bitterly 
denounced  for  attempting  to  interfere  with  them  in  living  the  life  decreed  for  them  by  the  Great 
Spirit  and  guaranteed  to  ihem  in  the  earlier  times  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Many  interesting  oooncils  were  held,  one  of  which  at  least  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  occurred 
at  night,  and  there  were  present  beside  the  agent  and  myself  only  the  head  chief.  Push  e  to  neke  qua, 
the  interpreter,  and  four  policemen.  No  other  Indians  had  been  invited,  for  the  reason  tliat  it  was 
thought  the  key  to  the  situation  lay  mainly  in  the  attitude  of  the  chief,  and  that  he  might  be  more 
easily  in  fluenced  if  unaccompanied  by  others.  The  policemen  had  already  expressed  their  willingness 
to  put  their  children  into  scnool  if  the  cnief  would  do  likewise.  Addressing  the  old  man  the  agent 
referred  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  affairs  on  the  reservation,  especially  among  the  children,  and 
pointed  out  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  attendance  at  the  school.  He  spoke  of  the  chief's 
leadership  and  great  influence  among  the  people,  and  his  consequent  responcabllity,  and  insisted 
strongly  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have  the  children  of  the  tribe  put  into  the  school,  and  that  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  a  crime  against  his  people.  It  was  a  strong  case  and  the  old  man  felt  it.  He 
listened  in  silence  until  the  agent  had  concluded,  then  quickly  rising  and  advancing  into  the  center 
of  the  room,  his  eyes  flashing  and  tiis  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  his  whole  beiiig  indicating 
intense  excitement,  he  said:  "'  My  friend,  the  Musquakies  have  always  been  friends  to  the  white 
people,  but  they  will  not  accept  your  school.  You  may  come  and  kill  us,  but  we  will  not  give  you 
our  children.  I  will  say  no  more.^'  He  started  for  the  door,  but  recovering  his  composure  to  some 
extent  he  turned  back,  shook  hands  with  us,  and  went  out  into  the  night,  followed  by  the  interpreter, 
whose  attitude  was  scarcely  less  unfavorable  than  that  of  the  chief. 

It  was  a  discouraging  point  All  chance  for  further  negotiations  seemed  to  be  lost  The  outlook 
was  anything  but  encouraging.  The  next  morning  the  agentsummoned  the  Interpreter  before  him 
and  informed  him  that  if  he  wished  to  retain  his  official  position  he  must  not  only  cease  all  opposition 
to  the  sciiool.  but  work  earnestly  in  its  favor.  This  he  agreed  to  do,  and  from  that  day  on  has  been 
a  loyal  and  efficient  helper.  It  was  through  his  Influence  that  the  agent  was  enabled  again  to  bring 
the  chief  into  council  on  the  school  question. 

Thus  matters  progressed,  frequent  conferences  with  the  chief  and  council  being  held  and  the  parents 
and  children  being  interviewed  and  solicited  without  success  until,  on  the  20th  dav  of  October,  an 


orphan  boy  19  years  of  age  came  to  the  school  and  was  enrolled  as  a  pupil.  Two  days  later  the  captain 
of  police  brought  in  his  8-year-old  boy,  to  be  followed  the  next  day  by  an  older  daughter.  October 
27  another  boy,  a  son  of  an  old  medicine  man,  in  opposition  to  his  parents'  wishes  came  and  was 


enrolled.  November  1  a  second  son  of  the  old  medicine  man  came  in,  and  a  few  days  later  2  more 
boys  were  secured.  This  made  7  pupils,  and  our  enrollment  stood  at  that  point  for  some  time.  Mean- 
while the  constant  work  with  the  chief  and  council  had  begun  to  bear  fruit,  and  on  the  14th  of 
December  the  chief  in  open  council  accepted  the  school  and  granted  permission  to  the  people  to  send 
their  children  and  the  same  day  sent  his  own  boy.  He  some  time  later  sent  a  daughter  and  four 
grandchildren. 

At  this  time  also  the  agent  went  into  the  district  court  and  petitioned  for  the  appointment  of  sult^ 
able  guardians  for  a  number  of  orphan  children  who  were  being  neglected.  This  petition  the  court 
granted,  naming  the  present  agent  as  guardian,  and  at  the  same  time  issuing  an  order  that  the  chil- 
dren be  put  into  the  school  provided  for  them. 

In  this  way  during  the  year  20  pupils  were  secured.  December  31 26  pupils  had  been  enrolled,  and 
on  January  27,  the  date  upon  which  Mr.  Rebok  turned  the  agency  over  to  his  successor,  the  attendance 
had  reached  86.  When  school  closed,  June  80.  16  more  pupils  had  been  added,  making  the  total 
enrollment  for  the  year  60.    The  average  attendance  for  the  last  quarter  was  47. 

The  children  were  very  bright  and  tractable  and  adapted  themselves  to  their  changed  conditions 
much  more  readily  than  the  Indian  children  farther  west,  with  whom  I  have  worked,  due  doubtless 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  mingled  more  with  white  people.  In  good  weather  the  children  were  per- 
mitted to  go  home  on  Saturday  mornings  and  in  every  case  they  returned  voluntarily  in  the  evening. 
They  seemed  to  enloy  their  life  In  the  school,  ana  when  they  went  home  for  vacation,  nearly  tdi 
promised  to  return  In  the  fall,  the  large  boys  being  especially  positive  in  their  assurances.  Parents 
and  friends  made  frequent  visits  to  the  school  and  on  closing  diay  over  100  of  them  took  dinner  with 
the  children  in  the  grove. 

The  great  majority  of  these  people,  however,  are  bitterlv  opposed  to  education,  and  it  will  be  some 
timi  before  the  school  can  be  fiflea  by  voluntary  attendance.  It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that 
some  means  can  not  be  found  to  compel  attendance  on  tills  reservation.  Many  of  the  children  and 
young  people  are  anxious  to  attend  school,  but  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  their  parents  and 
other  relatives.  I  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Congress  will  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Honorable  €k>mmissloner  of  Indian  Affaire  in  his  last  report  and  pass  laws  compelling  the 
attendance  of  Indian  children  at  the  schools  provided  for  them,  if  compulsory  education  is  justifi- 
able anywhere  it  certainly  Is  among  the  Indians,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  on  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Reservation  of  Iowa. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  class  room  were  most  satisfactory  and  refiect  much  credit  upon  the 
teacher. 

The  sev^al  industrial  departments  were  intelligently  and  successfully  administered  and  excellent 
progress  made. 

The  school  farm  consists  of  70  acres,  and  has  been  well  cultivated.  The  estimated  yield  for  the 
year  is— 


Com bushels..  860 

Oats do....  250 

Potatoes do....  150 

Turnips do 50 

Onions .do....    60 

Other  vegetables do 150 


Fruit bushels      10 

MUlet tons..       10 

Mangel  wurzels do —       10 

Rutabagas do....         1 

Cabbages 2,000 
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The  school  stock  consists  of  4  horses,  8  cows,  8  ca1ve«,  24  hogs  and  pigs,  and  50  chickens.  We  had 
the  misfortune  to  looee  a  valuable  cow  a  short  time  since  from  sickness.  Authority  has  been  requested 
for  the  purchase  of  6  additional  cows,  which  are  much  needed. 

During  the  year  the  bam,  warehouse,  laundrv,  ice-house,  poultry  house,  and  hog  house  were 
erected,  the  first  three  by  contract,  the  others  by  the  school  carpenter  assisted  by  Indian  boys. 
About  300  rods  of  board  fence  and  450  rods  of  barbed  wire  fence  were  built.  The  different  buildings 
were  connected  with  sidewalks,  and  the  main  dormitory  building  provided  with  screen  doors  and 
windows.  Driveways  over  the  premises  were  constructed,  and  the  lawn,  about  400  feet  long  and  200 
feet  deep,  has  been  seeded.  About  100  elms  and  other  forest  trees  were  set  out  along  the  driveways, 
most  of  which  seem  to  be  in  a  thrifty  condition.  Early  in  September  a  gasoline-gas  plant  was  installed, 
at  a  cost  of  fl,065,  and  has  proven  an  unqualified  success.  Where  the  welsbach  burner  is  used,  it 
gives  a  light  much  superior  to  electric  light  The  plant  lights  the  grounds  and  all  the  main  build- 
ings  except  the  bam,  and  has  been  operated  all  year  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $150,  including  repairs. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  fairly  good.  There  were  only  two  eases  of  serious  illness,  no 
deaths,  and  no  dlRmissals  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  physician  was  attentive  and  thoroughly 
competent 

One  of  the  pleasant  occurrences  of  the  year  was  a  meeting  at  the  school  January  27, 1899,  of  the 
Indian  Rights'  Association,  of  Iowa,  an  organization  formed  in  1896  for  the  promotion  of  education 
and  civilization  among  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  Iowa.  The  association  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  agent  in  obtaining  the  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  this  school.  During  the 
day  an  inspection  of  the  school  plant  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  working  of  the  school  were 
made  by  the  executive  committee,  and  In  the  evening  a  reception  and  public  meeting  was  held  In 
the  assembly  room.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  N.  Fellows,  of  Fayette,  Iowa,  president  of  the  association,  presided 
at  the  meeting  and  made  a  very  interesting  address.  Short  talks  were  also  made  by  the  outgoing 
agent,  Mr.  Rebok,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Malin,  Judge  J.  R.  Caldwell,  and  Hon.  £.  C.  Ebersole,  of 
Toledo.  Hon.  A.  £.  Jackson,  of  Tama,  the  superintendent  and  others.  It  was  a  very  Interesting  and 
enjoyable  occasion,  and  full  of  encouragement  to  the  employees  of  the  school.  The  interest  m  our 
work  of  the  people  who  comprise  the  Indian  Rights'  Association,  of  Iowa,  is  much  appreciated. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Nblleb,  SuperiniendenL 

The  SUPERIMTRNDBNT  OF  INDIAN  BCHOOU. 

(Through  WUliam  O.  MaUn,  United  States  Indian  agent) 


REPORT  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  KANSAS. 

REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  POTTAWATOMIE  AND  GREAT  NEMAHA 

AGENCY. 

POTTAWATOMIB  AND  GrEAT   NeMAHA   AgENCY, 

NadeaUf  Kam.y  September  ij?,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of 
this  agency,  as  directed  in  your  circular  letter,  dated  June  17^  1899. 

Having  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  on  the  9th  day  of  June  last,  I  was  actually 
in  charge  thereof  but  twenty-two  davs  of  the  period  to  be  reported  upon,  and  can 
not  therefore  assume  to  present  an  elaborate  or  even  full  statement  of  facts  and  con- 
dititions  pertaining  to  the  agency,  especially  in  view  of  the  large,  extended,  and  com- 
plicated transactions  and  interests  to  be  considered. 

There  are  five  tribes  in  the  agencj^,  and  as  their  widely  separated  locations  entails 
upon  an  agent  not  onl^  a  largely  increased  amount  of  work,  in  comparison  with 
what  there  would  be  if  they  were  located  together,  but  consumes  an  amount  of 
time  in  traveling  from  one  reservation  to  another  that  can  be  but  ill  spared  from 
office  work,  I  will  briefly  state  the  loca lions  of  the  different  reservations,  with  their 
distance  from  the  office  of  the  agency,  which  is  on  the  reservation  of  the  Prairie 
band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians,  in  Jackson  County,  Kans.,  about  10  miles  from  Hoyt, 
Kans.,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  being  the  nearest  railroad 
point  to  the  agency. 

The  Kickapoo  Reservation  is  located  in  Brown  County,  Kans.,  35  miles  from  the 
agency,  and  must  be  reached  either  by  team  and  conveyance  therefrom  or  by  rail- 
road to  Horton,  Kans.,  and  thence  by  team  and  conveyance  a  distance  of  14  miles  to 
Kickapoo  boarding  school,  at  which  place  the  business  of  the  Kickapoos  is  princi- 
pally transacted. 

The  adjoining  reservations  of  the  lowas  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians  are 
located  in  northeastern  Kansas  and  southeagtem  Nebraska,  about  75  miles  from  the 
agency,  and  are  reached  on  the  east  by  railroad  to  White  Cloud,  Kans.,  and  thence 
8  miles  by  team  and  conveyance  to  Great  Nemaha  boarding  school,  or  on  the  west 
by  railroad  to  Reserve,  Kans.,  and  thence  14  miles  by  team  and  conveyance  to  the 
school  at  which  all  annuity  payments  are  made,  and  other  business  for  the  tribes 
transacted. 

The  reservation  of  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  is  located  75  miles  from 
the  agency  and  9  miles  from  Ottawa,  in  Franklin  County,  Kans.  It  is  not  likely 
that  uie  last-named  Indians  will  remain  as  a  charge  upon  the  Government  for  a  much 
longer  period,  as  l^islation  was  enacted  in  1897  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  their 
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tribal  matters  and  the  pa3rment  of  their  pro  rata  shares  of  the  cash  credits  of  the  tribe. 
The  commissioner  appointed  under  the  legislation  referred  to  to  adjust  their  mat- 
ters, involving  very  lar^ly  disputed  land  titles,  has,  1  understand,  completed  his 
work,  and  as  the  apj)raisement  of  certain  tribal  lands  was  recently  accomplished  by 
a  commission  consisting  of  the  commissioner,  myself  as  Indian  agent,  and  Mr.  Robert 
McCoonse,  a  member  of  the  tribe,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  these  Indians,  and  the  total  extm^ishment  of  all  tribal 
conditions,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  much  to  be  desired,  in  view  of  their  affiliation 
with  white  people  as  to  marriage  and  otherwise,  and  the  fact  that  allotments  of  land 
were  made  to  tnem  in  1859.  The  separate  and  a^regate  population  of  the  tribes  in 
the  agency  are  shown  by  the  following  table,  which,  upon  comparison  with  that  of 
last  year,  indicates  a  slight  increase  in  population,  viz: 


Tribe. 


Total 
number 
on  reserva- 
tion. 


Males 

above  18 

years. 


Females 

above  14 

years. 


School 
children 
between  6 

and  16 

years. 


Pottawatomie 

Kickapoo  

Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missoiuri 
Chippewa  and  Christian 

Total 


246 
230 
78 


170 
62 
44 
13 
22 


141 
55 
66 
24 
25 


158 
67 


19 
18 


1,211 


811 


801 


Three  boarding  schools  were  conducted  in  the  agency  as  follows^  viz: 

One  for  the  Prairie  band  of  Pottawatomies,  at  the  agency  on  their  reservation;  one 
for  the  Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians,  on  the  Iowa  Reservation,  known 
as  the  Great  Nemaha  boarding  school,  and  one  for  the  Kickapoo  Indians  on  their 
reservation. 

The  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  schools  were  successful  and  prosperous  both 
as  to  results  and  attendance,  and  as  good  an  attendance  and  results  were  maintained 
and  accomplished  at  Kickapoo  school  as  could  be  expected  with  the  kind  and  condi- 
tion of  buildings  thereat;  indeed,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  schools  could  be  kept  in 
operation  at  all  when  the  utterly  worn-out  and  always  unsuitable  buildings  are 
considered. 

A  very  handsome  new  dormitory  at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000  has  just  been  completed  at 
a  new  school  site  on  the  reservation,  which  will  be  followed  by  a  cottage  for  employees, 
laundry,  storeroom,  and  other  buildings  and  improvements  necessary  to  the  comple- 
tion of'a  first-class  school  plant  All  these  improvements,  however,  can  not  be  com- 
pleted for  some  time,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  school  for  the  Kickapoos  can  be  operated 
at  all  until  the  improvements  are  completed,  as  in  addition  to  the  bad  condition  of 
the  buildings  at  the  old  site,  the  beet  of  them  are  to  be  removed,  in  part,  to  the  new 
site. 

Reference  to  the  statistical  information  pertaining  to  the  schools  will  show  that 
they  were  conducted  at  a  reasonable  expense,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  my  predecessor 
and  the  school  employees  generally  were  sincerely  interested  in  their  success.  The 
successes  and  failures  of  the  farms,  conducted  at  these  schools,  are  controlled  very 
lai^ly,  necessarily,  by  the  character  and  experience  of  employees,  assigned  from  the 
civil-service  lists,  to  perform  and  conduct  the  labor  thereat,  and  I  am  constrained  to 
state,  from  what  I  have  observed  of  them,  that  they  are  not  always  qualified  for  the 
work,  although  the  salaries  paid  are  ample  to  command  the  most  skilled  labor  of  the 
kind  required. 

The  lease  system  now  in  vogue  is  the  most  perplexing  question  confronting  me  in 
the  dischar^  of  my  duties  in  the  agency.  The  limitations  upon  this  system  are  so 
slight  that  it  seems  to  be  a  question  of  but  a  short  time  when  practically  all  of  the 
l^ids  in  the  entire  agency  will  be  leased,  and  although  some  slight  idea  may  be 
formed  by  outsiders  oi  the  amount  of  clerical  and  other  work  to  be  done  in  accom- 
plishing the  leases,  from  a  consideration  of  the  number  of  allotments  in  the  agency 
and  widely  separated  tracts  of  territory  to  be  gone  over,  no  one  but  an  agent  on  the 
grounds  can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  work,  the  complications,  or  the  responsi- 
bilities involved  in  this  duty.  Leases  can  not  be  made  intelligently,  or  with  justice  to 
the  allottee,  until  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  tract  to  be  leased  has  been  obtained, 
and  after  it  is  leased  every  tract  should  be  carefully  watched  to  see  that  the  conditions 
of  the  leases  are  complied  with.  These  duties  alone  will  require  nearly  or  perhaps 
all  of  the  time  of  one  man,  who,  if  possible,  should  have  a  knowledge  of  all  of  the 
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reservations,  and  when  added  to  this  is  the  rendition  in  triplicate  of  all  of  the  leases 
and  collection  of  the  rents  as  they  become  due  thereon,  I  think  it  may  be  seen  that 
it  is  impossible  for  an  a^nt  to  perform  all  this  work,  in  addition  to  his  r^ular  duties, 
particularly  as  the  clerical  force  at  the  agency  is  only  sufficient  to  perform  office 
routine  duties. 

So  far  as  the  Indian  is  concerned,  this  system  is  responsible  for  much  graver  diffi- 
culties than  those  referred  to,  and  among  them  is  the  total  demoralization  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Indians  in  the  agency,  and  in  which  class  a  lar^  majority  of 
them  will  finally  be  embraced  unless  the  system  is  modified.  This  condition  is 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Indian  leases  his  land  he  stops  work,  loses 
inteiist  in  his  home,  frequently  sells  his  small  holdings  of  stock,  and  consumes  his 
time  in  visiting  and  in  extravagant  and  riotous  living.  In  some  cases  they  have  been 
known  to  surrender  their  houses  to  lessees  and  live  in  shanties  and  wigwams.  The 
Indian  who  leases  at  all  continually  wants  to  lease  more,  and  he  never  expects  to 
cease  leasing  or  to  work  himself,  and  as  industry  is  the  only  principle  upon  which 
he  can  be  practically  elevated,  and  the  necessity  therefor  disappears  through  his 
income  from  leases,  annuities,  etc.,  he  will  make  no  advance,  or  even  hold  his  ground, 
but  will  retrograde. 

Moreover,  me  system  involves  the  breaking  and  cultivation  of  lands  of  minors,  as 
every  Indian  who  leases  wants  the  greatest  possible  income  from  the  lands,  and  when 
the  minor  reaches  mature  age  and  receives  his  land,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  worn 
out  and  weed-poisoned,  and  lost  to  him  as  have  been  the  proceeds  during  his  minority. 

As  all  the  reservations  in  the  agency  are  located  in  the  midst  of  the  most  thickly 
settled  parts  of  th6  State  of  Kansas,  and  there  are  numerous  small  towns  adjacent  to 
all  of  tnem;  they  are  preyed  upon  by  the  worst  class  of  the  citizens  whom  the^ 
become  acquainted  with,  as  to  leases  and  other  matters  of  business,  greatly  to  their 
detriment  and  to  the  annoyance  of  those  appointed  to  do  their  business.  I  have  also 
found  that  in  nearly  all  the  tribes  there  are  certain  Indians  who  are  promoters  of 
leases  in  behalf  of  the  white  chents  who  employ  them,  and  who  not  only  resist  and 
antagonize  the  rules  established  for  leasing  lands,  but  deceive  and  rob  their  brother 
Indian  in  these  and  other  transactions.  The  influence  of  both  classes  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  have  been  so  demoralizing  to  the  Indians  and  so  difficult  to  repress, 
that  I  feel  much  inclined  to  thank  my  predecessor  for  his  constant  and  largely  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  them  during  his  incumbency  as  agent. 

Owing  to  the  association  of  the  Indians  with  the  class  of  white  citizens  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing,  and  the  fact  that  intoxicants  are  sold  in  all  the  towns  referred  to, 
the  Indians  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  whisky  thev  can  pay  for,  and  as  a 
consequence  their  indulgence  in  intoxicants  can  not  be  controlled,  wnen  arrests  are 
made  lor  selling  intoxicants  to  them,  their  unwillingness  to  testify  against  the  arrested 
parties,  and  the  unpopularity  of  such  cases  in  the  courts  to  whicn  they  are  taken, 
renders  conviction  very  uncertain,  and  when  convictions  are  obtained,  the  sentence 
is  generally  a  nominal  fine  without  imprisonment,  for  which  the  criminal  cares  but 
little;  hence  there  seems  to  be  but  little  hope  of  diminishing  this  evil,  except  through 
persuasion  and  the  cultivation  of  a  better  moral  perception  m  the  Indian. 

The  lands  embraced  in  the  reservations  of  tne  Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies, 
Kickapoo,  Iowa,  and  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri  Indians  are  all  embraced  in  what  is 
known  as  the  **com  belt"  of  the  United  States,  and  are  among  the  best  in  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  com  raised  thereon  this  year  is  excellent,  and  the  crops 
of  hay,  potatoes,  v^etables,  and  melons  are  all  that  could  be  asked  for,  and  if  the 
Indians  had  performed  more  of  the  work  than  they  have  in  raising  the  crops  the 
result  would  nave  been  more  gratifying. 

Physicians  were  employed  for  the  Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomie  Indians  and  school, 
for  the  Kickapoo  Indians  and  school,  and  for  Great  Nemaha  boarding  school.  They 
are  men  of  good  acciuirements  in  their  profession,  and  I  believe  were  diUgent  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Nearly  all  of  the  Indians  of  the  tribes  named  were 
vaccinated  last  winter  and  spring. 

Blacksmith  and  wheelwright  shops  were  conducted  for  the  Prairie  Band  of  Pot- 
tawatomie Indians  for  the  entire  year;  also  a  blacksmith  shop  for  the  Kickapoo 
Indians  until  March  last,  when  it  was  discontinued,  not  being  actually  required. 

The  office  work  of  the  agency  was  performed  by  the  agency  clerk,  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Murphy,  and  assistant  clerk.  Miss  Susie  E.  Hines.  Since  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
agency  they  have  applied  themselves  industriously  and  intelligently  to  the  dischaige 
of  their  duties,  and  otherwise  cooperated  with  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  in  a 
commendable  manner;  in  fact,  with  a  slight  exception,  I  have  mid  the  cordial  coop- 
eration of  all  the  employees  of  the  agency. 

I  also  desire  to  state  that  upon  visiting  the  a^ncy  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  large 
amount  of  school  and  other  property  I  found  it  all  in  most  excellent  condition,  and 
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where  I  looked  forward  to  the  performance  of  a  long,  tedious,  and  disagreeable  duty, 
I  found  rather  a  pleasant  one,  and  that  this  and  all  other  work  necessary  in  the 
transfer  of  the  agency  was  assisted  in  and  facilitated  by  my  predecessor  in  the  most 
practical  and  courteous  manner.  Credit  is  also  due  to  the  school  superintendents, 
the  blacksmiths,  and  wheelwright,  not  only  for  the  excellent  condition  of  the  stock 
under  their  immediate  charge,  but  also  for  their  intelligent  assistance  in  accomplishing 
the  inventory. 

•     I  have  to  thank  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  for  kind  consideration  and  courtesy 
extended  to  me  in  the  transaction  of  business  since  my  incumbency  as  a^ent 

I  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  various  statistical  information  called  for  in  your 
circular  letter. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  R.  Honnbll, 

UmUd  States  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Rbpobt  of  Superintendbnt  of  Kickapoo  School. 

Nbtawaka,  Kanb.,  Attgtul  11, 1899. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Kickapoo  boarding  school  for  the  year 
ended  June  80, 1899. 

School  closed  with  35  pupils  present.  The  average  attendance  has  been  about  88;  the  average  age 
of  pupils,  8+  years. 

Runaways,  both  boys  and  girls,  were  frequent  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Corporal  pnniah- 
ment  was  resorted  to,  which  was  something  out  of  the  usual  order  of  things,  and  though  not  an  advo- 
cate of  such  punishment,  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  to  do  here.  The  habit,  being  of  long  standing, 
was  not  entirely  overcome;  but  I  am  convinced  that  a  prompt  returning  of  the  runawavs,  with  a  whip- 
pine  administered  soundly  and  prayerfully,  helps  greatlv  toward  bringing:  about  the  desired  result. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good.    We  nave  had  no  cases  of  senous  illness,  a  matter  of  sur- 

{>rise  when  the  dilapidated,  disgraceful,  and  degrading  state  of  the  buildings  we  existed  in  during  the 
ong  and  severe  winter  Is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  present  location  of  the  school  is  a  fine  one,  with  good  drainage  and  a  never-failing  well  of  good 
water  close  at  hand.  The  school  farm,  comprising  640  acres  of  hay,  pasture,  and  com  land,  contains 
some  of  the  best  land  in  the  county,  and  is  well  watered  and  timbered.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
school  farm  should  not  bear  a  large  share  of  the  school  expenses,  provided  there  could  be  additional 
help  employed  at  the  proper  time.  As  it  has  been,  one  man  with  five  boys,  most  of  them  being  under 
18  years  of  age,  have  done  what  they  could. 

The  new  dormitory  is  located  5  miles  from  the  present  site,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  reservation, 
where  240  acres  have  been  reserved  for  school  purposes.  There  may  be  good  reasons  for  the  transfer 
of  the  school,  but  as  there  is  not  a  tree  on  the  land,  and  what  is  of  much  greater  importance,  no 
water,  either  for  stock  or  for  school  use,  I  fail  to  see  in  what  particular  the  school  will  be  oenefitea  by 
the  change. 

The  work  in  the  industrial  departments  is  at  present  fairly  satisfactory :  it  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  instruction  in  cooking,  serving,  and  general  housework  may  be  carried  out  in  a  more  systematic 
and  efficient  manner  in  our  new  quarters.  The  outside  work  is  under  the  care  of  a  competent  farmer, 
but  an  assistant  is  greatlv  needed,  especially  through  the  vacation  months  of  Joly  and  August 

The  work  of  the  schoolroom  has  not  been  all  that  it  should  be.  The  children  are  all  English-speak- 
ing. Owing  to  the  majority  of  pupils  being  very  young,  the  need  of  a  good  kindergarten  teacher,  in 
addition  to  the  one  teacher  now  employed,  is  apparent. 

Four  literarv  entertainments  were  given  durixig  the  year ;  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Washington's 
Birthday,  ana  at  the  dose  of  school. 

The  evenings  have  been  spent  in  singing,  social  games,  and  occasional  talks  by  the  superintendent 

A  Sunday  school  has  been  in  progress  during  the  year,  the  employees  acting  as'  teachers.  The  school 
has  also  been  greatly  benefltea  by  talks  from  Rev.  F.  O.  Mitchell,  of  Netawaka,  who  has,  whenever 
the  weather  permitted,  visited  us  once  a  month. 

To  Mr.  George  W.  James,  your  former  agent  and  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Honnell,  agent  in  charg:e,  thanks 
are  due  for  their  hearty  cooperation  with  us  in  the  work  of  the  school,  and:  also  to  your  oflice  for 
courtedes  received. 
Very  respectfully, 

Della  F.  Botbfobd,  SupeHiUendenL 

The  CoMMissioNEB  OP  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  W.  R.  Honnell.  United  States  Indian  agent) 


Repobt  of  Superintendent  of  Great  Nemaha  School. 

POTTAWATOKIB  AND  OBKAT  NEMAHA  AOENCT, 

Great  Nemaha  Boarding  School, 

Atigtut  £4, 1899. 
Sib  :  The  annual  report  of  the  Great  Nemaha  boarding  school  for  fiscal  vear  1899. 


school  at  the  end  of  vacation. 

The  home-going  has  been  kept  up  with  marked  success  upon  the  home,  causing  a  growing  interest 
in  home  improvement,  making  it  more  like  the  home  to  which  the  children  are  accustomed  at  the 
school.  Better  bread,  better  beds,  and  clothing  more  carefully  made  and  kept  can  be  attributed  to 
the  home^poins* 
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The  health  of  the  school  has  been  excellent,  but  gieat  care  has  been  exercised  as  to  dress,  food, 
and  well-aired,  clean,  and  comfortable  beds.  The  medical  aid  rendered  bv  the  physician  and  the 
confidence  placed  in  him  bv  the  patrons  have  been  a  great  assistance  in  the  regular  attendance  of 
pnpils.  Heretofore  children  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  school  when  sick,  and  with  great  difS- 
cuity  were  they  returned. 

During  the  year  all  the  school  children,  and  younger  children  and  adults  upon  the  reservation, 
were  vaccinated  at  the  school  by  the  physician. 

The  work  in  each  department  has  been  well  performed  wherever  the  employee  has  been  fitted  for 
the  duties  assigned  and  capable  and  willing  to  direct  the  worlc. 

No  improvements  have  been  granted  durmg  the  year,  although  many  have  been  requested,  and  at 
present  there  is  a  great  demand  for  repairs  and  several  new  buildings. 

Supervisor  Holland  visited  here  during  part  of  the  Christmas  vacation. 

I  wish  to  thank  George  W.  James,  United  States  Indian  agent,  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  school  in 
everv  detail,  assLstance  in  securing  pupils,  retaining  them,  and  in  furnishing  supplies  needed  and 
repairs,  when  possible,  during  his  term  of  oflice.  I  am  grateful  to  all  employees,  who  have  put  forth 
everv  effort  for  the  success  of  the  work,  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  assistance  rendered  through 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  W.  R.  Honnell,  United  States  Indian  agent,  for  interest  in  success 
of  school. 

Very  respectfully, 

Thamab  Richkt. 

The  COMXIBBIONBB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIBS. 

(Through  W.  R.  Honnell,  United  States  Indian  agent) 


Report  op  Superintbndbnt  op  Pottawatomie  School. 

NadeIu,  Kans.,  September  Jt,  1899. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  annual  report  of  the  Pottawatomie  boarding  school. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  draft  made  upon  this  school  by  the  training  schools,  86  pupils  having  been 
taken  from  here,  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  during  the  previous  year.  The  enrollment  was 
92,  average  attendance  87. 

Seveial  runaways  occurred.  Most  of  such  pupils  were  returned  by  their  parents.  As  it  is  evident 
that  nearly  all  of  such  trouble  is  caused  by  homesickness,  pacific  means  have  been  devised,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  prevent  those  vexations  next  year. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good.  There  have  been  no  epidemics  and  but  one  case  of  severe 
illness.  One  boy  died,  the  result  of  being  thrown  from  a  horse.  Measles  were  prevalent  for  a  time  on 
the  reservation,  bnt  by  going  into  voluntary  quarantine  for  a  few  weeks  we  escaped  infection.  The 
pupils  and  employees  were  vaccinated  during  the  winter. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  been  well  conducted  and  the  advancement  made  by  pupils  satisfactory. 
Evening  exercises  were  provided  throughout  the  year,  furnishing  entertainment  on  educational 
lines.  Judicious  use  has  been  made  of  the  daily  papers  and  Juvenile  periodicals.  A  suitable  library 
was  started  during  the  preceding  year  and  has  been  the  recipient  of  occasional  contributions.  Its 
frequent  use  by  the  older  pupils  shows  their  appreciation  of  it 

A  farm  of  70  acres  has  been  succeesfully  conducted,  and  more  than  an  average  vield  of  crops  will  be 
gathered.  An  abundance  of  vegetables  is  furnished  for  the  tables.  One  hundred  tons  of  ice  were 
stored  awav,  which  will  eive  us  a  plentiful  supply  all  summer. 

All  clothing  for  the  girls,  and  much  of  that  for  the  smaller  boys,  was  manufactured  in  the  sewing 
room. 

Though  several  changes  occurred  in  the  position  of  cook,  the  kitchen  was,  most  of  the  time,  under 
the  care  of  a  competent  employee.  While  that  is  a  department  to  which  too  little  attention  is  some- 
times given,  it  is  my  experience  that  a  table  bountifully  supplied  with  well-cooked  food  is  no  small 
factor  in  making  pupils  contented. 

The  improvements  needed  and  the  condition  of  the  buildings  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  communication. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  former  a^ent  George  W.  James,  and  agent  W.  R.  Honnell.  for  their  support 
in  evervthlng  for  the  interest  of  the  school.    To  them  is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  its  success. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  Stalky.  Superintendent. 

The  ComossioNKR  op  Indian  Affaibs. 

(Through  W.  B.  Honnell,  United  States  Indian  agent) 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  MINNESOTA. 

REPORT  OF  DISBURSING  AGENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  MEDAWAKANTON 

SIOUX. 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  August  28 ^  1899, 
Snt:  Afl  per  reqaeet  in  your  circular  of  May  1,  I  hereby  submit  my  annual  report 
as  follows: 

My  appointment  as  special  agent  for  the  Medawakanton  Band  of  Sioux  Indians  in 
Minnesota  is  dated  April  24, 1899,  and  my  bond  as  special  disbursinfi:  agent  for  $10,000. 
as  required  by  the  Department,  is  dated  May  8,  1899.  By  your  letter  of  May  23  I 
was  mstructed  to  consider  myself  as  being  on  duty  from  and  including  the  26th 
instant,  from  which  date  until  June  30,  inclusive,  I  gave  my  attention  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  per  capita  payment  to  said  Indians^  with  the  exception  of  four  days' 
leave  of  abeenoeDy  permission  (May  31  to  June  3,  mclusive) ,  as  per  your  tel^;ram  of 
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In  making  the  nayment  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  visit  St  Paul,  Shakopee,  Eggles- 
ton,  Hastings,  ana  Wabasha,  as  well  as  the  settlement  at  Morton  (near  here) ,  in  order 
to  give  the  service  the  attention  it  should  have,  and  to  have  given  better  results  I 
should  have  visited  other  places;  but  as  I  was  advised  by  your  letter  of  May  5  that 
the  compensation  of  $3  per  diem  allowed  by  the  terms  of  my  commission  was  intended 
to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  my  services  as  special  agent,  and  any  traveling  or  other 
expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  would  have  to  be  borne  oy  myself, 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  afford  to  incur  any  more  expense,  as  I  not  only  had  my 
own  personal  expenses  to  pay,  but  also  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  interpreter  whom 
I  took  with  me,  and  for  the  use  of  rooms  in  which  to  make  payments  and  clerical 
help  at  some  places. 

In  visiting  these  different  places  to  make  payments  I  find  that  the  members  of  thia 
band  are  located  principally  at  or  near  the  places  visited,  but  there  are  members  of 
the  band  scattered  all  over  the  State,  and  some  of  them  were  out  of  the  State  at  the 
time  of  making  the  payment,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  statistical 
report,  as  reqmred  by  blanks  sent  with  your  circular  of  May  1  (which  I  inclose  here- 
with) ,  as  the  expenses  of  procuring  the  data  would  not  only  be  very  great  but  at  beet 
would  lack  accuracy.  I  apprehend  this  report  is  only  intended  for  regular  agencies, 
where  the  Indians  live  on  a  reservation. 

There  are  907  members  of  this  band  enrolled  on  the  rolls  which  were  sent  me,  and 
they  are  composed  of  less  than  200  full-bloods,  who  are  located  principall  v  at  Morton 
(near  here) ,  Mendota  (near  St.  Paul) ,  Shakopee,  and  Eggleston,  the  balance  beine 
mixed  bloods,  a  majority  of  whom  are  less  than  half-blood  Indians,  and  in  some  (S 
whom  the  Indian  blood  is  so  faint  that  it  is  not  discernible. 

They  are  all  practically  self-supporting  and  are  engaged  in  the  different  pursuits  of 
civilization,  some  of  them  farming  and  others  railroading,  steamboating,  and  work- 
ing at  different  trades  and  professions,  a  number  of  the  females  locat^  near  here 
bemg engaged  in  lace  making,  while  some  of  the  full-bloods  located  here  and  elsewhere 
are  engaged  to  some  extent  in  making  beadwork  and  Indian  curios.  I  believe  as  a 
rule  the  members  of  this  band  are  sober  and  industrious,  but  among  the  mixed  bloods 
near  St.  Paul  there  are  a  few  dissolute  characters,  and  I  find  a  few  among  the  full- 
bloods  also. 

As  I  have  received  no  information  whatever  in  regard  to  the  lands  owned  or  allotted 
by  the  Government  to  these  Indians,  I  am  unable  to  make  any  report  or  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  same  at  this  time. 

In  the  school  at  the  settlement  near  here  (at  Morton)  the  children  are  receiving  a 
common-school  education  under  the  Grovernment  teacher,  Mr.  R.  H.  C.  Hinman, 
and  I  am  informed  they  are  making  very  good  progress,  they  being  nearly  all  full* 
bloods. 

There  is  also  a  prosperous  Episcopal  Church  society  at  this  settlement,  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  Henry  St.  Clair,  a  clergyman  of  their  own  blood.  They  have  a 
neat  little  stone  church  and  a  rectory  just  completed,  the  church  matters  here  being 
under  the  special  care  of  the  Right  Kev.  H.  B.  Whipple,  who  takes  great  interest  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians. 

I  find  there  is  quite  a  feeling  of  dissatis&u^ion  among  the  full-bloods  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  funds  as  at  present  made,  as  they  think  the  term  ** mixed  bloods'* 
is  too  general  and  far  reaching,  and  thus  takes  in  a  good  many  whom  they  believe 
are  not  entitled  to  receive  payments  and  are  kept  on  me  rolls  through  political  influ- 
ences, thus  reducing  the  shares  of  each  to  a  very  small  amount,  while  if  the  annual 
appropriations  were  distributed  to  persons  of  not  less  than  the  half-blood  the  per 
capita  apportionment  would  be  greatly  increased;  but,  as  I  suppose  the  Department 
has  valid  reasons  for  the  existing  conditions,  I  merely  state  the  facts  and  make  no 
suggestions. 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest  that  this  agency  as  at  present  conducted  be  discon- 
tinued, or  that  the  Sjgent  be  allowed  adequate  compensation  and  necessary  traveling 
expenses  in  conducting  it,  as  the  present  arrangement  is  not  only  very  unsatisfactory 
to  the  agent,  but  must  be  to  the  Department,  as  the  affairs  of  these  Indians  can  not 
be  given  attention  without  considerable  travel,  and  the  full-bloods  still  need  some 
attention,  though  it  might  possibly  be  given  by  some  of  the  re^lar  employees  of  the 
Department  better  than  through  a  special  aj^ent  for  these  Indians,  as  I  believe  fully 
four-fifths  of  them  need  no  particular  attention  except  at  the  time  of  per  capita  pay- 
ments, and  I  believe  these  could  be  made  to  better  advantage  by  some  other  system 
than  the  one  now  employed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  L.  Evans. 
Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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BEPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  LEECH  LAKE  AGENCY. 

Lebch  Lake  Agency, 
Walker f  Minn,,  August  IS,  1899, 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  mj  first  annual  report  for  the  newly-established 
Leech  Lake  Agency,  including  statistics. 

By  act  of  Congress,  appro vei  March  1,  1899,  appropriation  was  made  for  the  pay 
of  an  Indian  a^nt  for  Leech  Lake  Agency,  and  departmental  orders  included  within 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  said  agency  tiie  reservations  of  Leech  Lake,  Cass  Lake, 
Lake  Winnebt^oshish,  White  Oak  Pomt,  Chippewa,  and  Red  Lake.  The  agent 
assumed  formal  charge  and  the  records  of  the  agency  commenced  from  March  1, 
1899.  Previous  to  this  date  the  above  reservations  were  included  within  the  White 
Earth  Agency,  with  headquarters  at  White  Earth,  Minn. 

The  serious  outbreak  of  the  Pillager  Indians  in  the  previous  October,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  Captain  Wilkinson  and  six  men  ana  the  serious  wounding  of  eleven 
more,  all  of  the  Seventh  United  States  Infantry,  together  with  the  unsettled  and  dis- 
satisned  condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  above-mentioned  reservations,  due  to  the 
disposition  of  their  timber  and  matters  in  general  under  the  stipulations  of  the 
so-called  Nelson  law,  appear  to  have  developed  the  necessity  for  a  division  of  the  old 
White  Earth  Agency  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  agency,  with  headquarters  on 
the  Leech  Lake  Reservation,  for  which  purpose  I  was  relieved  from  duty  at  the 
Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr.,  on  January  5,  1899,  and  detailed  for  duty  in 
chaise  of  this  agency. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  here  Insi)ector  Nesler  and  Special  Agent  Jenkins  arrived  at 
the  agency  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  exist- 
ing here,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  working  of  the  timber  opNerations  for 
the  past  log^ng  season,  which  included  the  losging  of  dead  and  down  timber  only. 
A  thorough  mvestigation  was  made  by  them.  As  the  details  will  appear  in  their  own 
reports  I  do  not  consider  it  necessarv  to  set  forth  the  results  here,  further  than  to  say 
that  there  were  collected  and  turned  over  to  me  for  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians,  $55,713.47  as  a  result  of  timber  unlawfully  cut  from  the  reservations. 
The  collection  of  this  money  offers,  to  those  who  were  not  by  experience  already 
aware  of  the  fact,  evidence  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  January  14,  1889,  are 
impracticable  and  unbusinesslike  when  put  to  the  test  of  actual  operation. 

The  law  of  January  14, 1889,  provides  for  the  sale  of  the  pine  lands  on  estimates 
made  by  officials  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  sales  at  public  auction  in  40-acre 
tracts,  and  the  rest  of  the  land  that  has  not  been  allotted  shall  be  sold  as  agricultural 
land  to  actual  homesteaders  at  $1.25  per  acre.    The  resources  of  these  Indians  com- 

Erise  the  growing  timber,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  law, 
elong  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota  in  general.  The  other  resources  of  the 
Indians  of  this  agency  are  a  small  annuity  in  the  shape  of  advance  interest  on  funds 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of  their  timber  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  above-mentioned  law  (which  amount  on  an  average  to  about  $10  per 
capita),  and  the  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  reservations,  wild  game,  wild  rice,  and 
berries.    The  wild  pame  consists  of  moose,  deer,  and  waterfowl,  in  great  variety. 

As  to  the  disposition  of  the  above-mentioned  resources  under  me  Nelson  law  I 
desire  to  touch  upon  but  briefly,  and  will  only  say  hero  that  while  I  believe  the  law 
of  January  14, 1889,  to  be  a  ^odd  one  in  theor^r,  still  I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated 
as  impracticable  and  unbusinesslike  in  every  instance  where  attempt  has  been  made 
to  execute  it.  I  have  no  reliable  estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  timber  on  the  associ- 
ate reservations,  including  the  so-called  ceded  lands,  of  this  agency,  but  it  will  range 
from  1,500,000,000  to  3,000,000,000  feet  Assuming  that  there  are  2,000,000,000  feet 
of  merchantable  timber  on  tiiese  reservations,  I  am  satisfied  that  an  amendment  to 
the  law  which  would  permit  of  the  sale  on  bank  scale  and  manufacture  upon  the  res- 
ervations of  the  CTeater  part  of  said  timber  would  result  in  a  saving  of  at  least  a  million 
dollars  to  these  Indians  over  and  above  the  price  that  will  be  obtained  should  the 
pine  lands  be  sold  as  at  present  contemplated.  My  reasons  for  believing  this  to  be 
the  case  will  be  fully  set  forth  in  a  special  report  which  I  shall  soon  make  to  you  on 
this  subject.  Should  the  pine  lands  not  be  sold,  but  the  reservations  maintained  and 
the  timber  gradually  cut  off  under  a  combination  of  the  La  Pointe  and  Menominee 
plans,  there  will  be  offered  to  the  Indians  here  an  example  of  industry  conducted  on 
business  principles — something  which  they  have  never  had,  and  which  will  extend 
over  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  more  if  desired. 

In  fact,  the  manufacture  of  the  timber  here  would  develop  the  surrounding  ooimtry 
and  make  more  valuable  the  untimbered  lands  of  the  Indians,  so  that  if  uiey  were 
held  from  sale  and  for  the  general  use  of  the  Indians  until  the  timber  had  been  dis- 
posed of  in  a  businesslike  way  the  said  agricultural  lands  would  at  the  close  of  that 
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period  undoubtedly  be  worth  far  more  than  they  are  now  to  the  Indians;  while  in 
the  meantime  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Indians  should  have  free  run  over 
said  lands,  as  it  is  from  the  resources  of  the  lakes  and  woods  that  they  largely  main- 
tain an  existence.  This  would  still  be  true  even  should  the  industry  of  manufactur- 
ing the  timber  be  established. 

Still,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  if  the  timber  is  sold  as  at  present  contem- 
plated under  existing  law  they  will  not  only  suffer  a  loss  of  at  least  a  million  dollars 
in  money,  but  their  movements  will  be  restricted  to  their  allotments,  which  in  many 
cases  amount  to  only  20  acres  each,  and  where  they  have  40  acres  or  a  fraction  thereof, 
or  more  than  40  acres,  it  is  divided  and  separated  in  many  instances  by  4  or  5  miles, 
and  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  a  number  of  even  these  small  allotments  com- 
prise marsh  lands.  Under  these  conditions,  to  dispose  of  the  pine  lands  and  the  other 
agricultural  lands,  and  to  confine  these  Indians  to  the  inadequate  and  poverty-stricken 
small  tracts  of  land  already  allowed  them,  is  to  condemn  them  to  destitution  and 
beggary,  and  must  result  in  the  Government  supporting  them  absolutely;  for  once 
thelands  now  roamed  over  by  them,  which  afford  the  resources  from  which  they  are 
now  living,  are  placed  in  control  of  the  white  men  as  actual  owners  thereof,  the  Indian 
will  not  be  permitted  to  use  either  the  waters  adjacent  thereto  or  to  trespass  ui)on 
the  lands,  but  will  without  mercy  be  driven  absolutely  from  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  white  man's  holding. 

This  is  the  condition  of  affairs  which  it  seems  to  me  should  receive  the  serious 
consideration  of  those  in  authority  and  who  have  the  responsibility  and  the  welfare 
of  these  Indians  in  hand.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  territory  that  is  to  be  sold  as  untim- 
bered  land  is  of  no  particular  value  to  an  actual  settler.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  surrounding  this  agency  which  can  be  purchased  at  from  60  cents  to  $2.50  per 
acre,  better  located  than  the  Indian  lands  and  which  are  not  being  utilized,  thus 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  Indian  lands  are  not  needed  for  actual  settlers  at  the 

E resent  time.  They  should,  therefore,  follow  the  usual  commercial  principle  of  not 
eing  sold  until  the  demand  justifies  a  good  price  for  the  same. 
The  CasB  Lake  Settlement— Sometime  in  the  fall  of  1898  a  few  white  people  erected 
buildings  near  the  railroad  station  of  Cass  Lake,  on  the  western  portion  ot  the  Chip- 
pewa Reservation.  These  were  followed  later  by  others,  until  when  I  assumed 
chayige  of  the  agency  a  considerable  settlement  had  grown  up  and  continued  to  grow 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  while  the  investigating  committee  (consisting 
of  the  inspector  and  special  a^nt)  were  busy  with  other  matters  of  importance,  and 
when  they  finally  reached  this  question  the  village  consisted  of  quite  a  number  of 
houses,  stores,  etc.  The  matter  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
in  Washington,  with  the  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  investigators  that  these 

ale,  as  well  as  all  other  intruders  or  trespassers,  be  removed  from  the  agency 
3,  resulted  in  the  order  for  said  removal,  to  take  effect  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  issuance  thereof,  and  set  the  date  for  July  22.  This  was  afterwards  suspended 
until  August  22,  and  was  further  suspended  indefinitely  pending  the  sale  at  public 
auction  of  the  north  half  of  section  15,  which  adjoins  the  present  settlement  of  Cass 
Lake. 

The  lands  settled  on  are  located  in  section  16,  township  145,  range  31,  and  are  at 
present  subject  to  many  claimants.  Indians  who  are  enrolled  at  the  agency  and 
who  have  not  yet  taken  out  allotments  have  applied  for  allotments  thereon;  another 
party  has  endeavored  to  file  on  the  ground  under  soldiers'  scrip,  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota claims  a  title  to  it  as  school  land;  the  Indians  claim  that  until  they  have 
relinquished  their  title  to  it,  which  can  not  be  entirely  extinguished  until  the  effects 
of  the  so-called  treaty  as  embodied  in  the  law  of  January  14,  1889,  is  carried  into 
effect  b}r  the  actual  sale  of  said  lands,  and  deposit  to  their  credit  of  the  proceeds 
thereof,  it  is  Indian  land;  and  the  actual  settlers  thereon  claim  s()uatters'  rights  under 
the  supposition  that  it  is  public  domain.  All  these  adverse  claims  pending,  the  law 
of  January  14, 1889,  calling  for  the  sale,  after  due  advertisement,  by  tne  Secretary,  for 
homestead  purposes,  at  $1.25  per  acre  only,  and  the  order  of  removal  being  in- 
definitely^ suspended,  exhibits  the  condition  of  this  comphcated  question  at  the 
present  time. 

A  large  part  of  the  town  of  Cass  Lake  was  destroyed  by  fire  August  14,  and  the 
settlers  are  rebuilding  upon  the  old  sites. 

Schooli. — There  are  two  schools  located  at  Red  Lake,  with  a  combined  enrollment 
of  125  pupils,  as  follows:  The  agency  boardine  school:  Capacity,  40;  enrollment,  55. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  School,  under  the  management  of  the  Benedictine  Sis- 
ters: Contract,  27;  enrollment,  70. 

Parents  of  these  children  are  as  a  rule  very  willing  to  send  their  children  to  reser- 
vation schools,  but,  like  all  races,  they  want  the  privilege  of  seeing  them  at  home 
every  now  and  then,  especially  during  the  sugar-making  season  ana  planting  time, 
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when  they  need  their  assistance  to  keep  the  voanger  children  out  of  mischief  and 
harm*8  way  while  they  themselves  are  busjr  doing  the  heavy  work  and  providing 
food  for  the  family.  Many  of  them,  especially  the  Cross  Lakers,  are  afraid  that  u 
they  send  their  children  to  the  Government  school  they  will  be  taken  away  to  distant 
schools  without  their  consent.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  false  impression  can  be 
removed  by  making  proper  explanations. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  only  school  facilities  for  the  Leech  Lake,  Lake  Winne- 
baf:oshish,  White  O^k  Point,  Chippewa,  and  Cass  Lake  Indians,  embracing  about  463 
children  of  school  age,  has  been  a  verv  poorly  conducted  boarding  school  of  about  60 
capacity  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Leech  Lake  Reservation,  tne  school  buildings, 
consisting  of  log  houses,  infested  with  vermin.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  Department  contemplates  the  erection  at  Red  Lake  of  a  substantial  boarding 
school,  for  which  $35,000  has  been  appropriated,  and  at  Leech  Lake  of  another  sub- 
stantial boarding  school,  for  which  $20, 000  has  been  appropriated,  together  with  three 
small  schools  to  cost  about  $6,500  each,  to  be  located  one  near  the  Narrows,  at  Red 
Lake,  one  near  Cass  Lake,  and  the  other  near  the  railway  point  of  Bena,  Minn., 
south  of  lAke  Winnebagoshish,  on  the  Chippewa  Reservation.  When  the  proposed 
schools  are  completed  they  will  give  adequate  school  fecilities  for  the  children  of 
school  age  who  are  not  provided  for  at  the  nonreservation  schools,  but  who  are  at 
present  and  have  been  without  school  advantages. 

Agency  buildings,  etc  — An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  by  Congress  at  the 
last  session,  to  be  immediately  available,  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  means  of  loco- 
motion, etc,  for  the  new  agency.  As  the  only  means  of  communication  between 
the  different  portions  of  the  agencv  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  by  water,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  good  steam  launch  and  other  smaller  boats,  together  with  the  manufacture 
of  a  baiige  for  use  in  carrying  freight,  supplies  the  want  lor  means  of  locomotion  and 
freighting  from  the  railroad  town  of  Walker  of  all  supplies,  etc. 

Contracts  were  let,  final  approval  being  dated  August  8,  for  the  erection  of  the 
agency  buildings,  which  comprise  12  in  all,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $11,050,  and  they 
are  now  under  course  of  construction.  There  is  still  needed  a  residence,  office,  and 
dispensary  for  the  agency  physician,  and  6  more  small  cottagej  for  employees,  which 
I  trust  you  will  recommend  be  provided  for  by  the  next  Congress. 

The  agency  site  is  on  a  pineclad  peninsula  overlooking  a  l^utiful  sheet  of  water, 
which  is  a  small  bay  or  arm  of  Leech  Lake,  and  located  about  6  miles  from  Walker 
bjr  water  commumcation.  The  only  communication  by  land  would  be  about  17 
miles,  and  is  impracticable  and  therefore  not  used.  The  distance  of  6  miles  by  water 
has  been  reduced  to  2J  miles  by  the  construction  of  a  small  canal  90  yards  lon^  at 
what  is  known  as  the  "Old  Portage,'*  within  the  limits  of  the  agency  reservation 
and  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  south  of  the  agency  site,  which  enables  me  to  reach 
with  steam  launch  the  railroad  and  telegrapn  station  of  Walker  in  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  therefore  makes  the  site  convenient  as  well  as  healthful  and  beautiful. 

Under  authority  from  your  office,  I  transported  from  the  old  subagency  to  the  new 
agency  site  the  old  engine  and  sawmill  plant — which  was  purchased  some  nine  years 
ago  but  not  used  for  years,  and  allow^  to  deteriorate  by  total  neglect — ^and  have 
caused  it  to  be  set  up,  and  it  is  now  in  running  order,  cutting  lumber  for  issue  to 
the  Indians,  for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  millions  of  feet  of  timber 
about  them,  the  Indians  have  been  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  lumber  to  even  make 
coffins  for  their  dead.  The  operation  of  this  mill  affords  employment  to  many 
Indians,  and  at  present  it  is  being  run  by  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  one  white 
man,  who  acts  as  superintendent  and  keeps  the  machinery,  saws,  etc.,  in  good  order. 
The  authority  granted  me  will  enable  me  to  run  this  mill  until  ice  forms,  which  will 
put  an  end  to  operations  for  this  year.  The  timber  was  all  logged  by  the  Indians 
and  towed  to  the  present  site  by  the  agency  boats,  and  the  additional  operations  con- 
nected with  the  erection  of  the  mill,  sawing  of  the  timber,  etc.,  is  done  by  the  Indians, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  foreman  or  superintendent  mentioned  above. 

Statittiet.— Leech  Lake  Pillager  Chippewas,  873;  Cass  and  Winnebagoshish  Pillager 
Chippewas,  446:  White  Oak  Point  (Miss.)  Chippewas,  639;  total  (males  978,  females 
980),  1,958;  children  of  school  age— males,  256;  females,  207;  total,  463.  Red  Lake 
Chippewas,  1,346;  children  of  school  age — males,  220;  females,  195;  total,  415. 

Tne  Indians  of  Red  Lake  Reservation  live  in  many  settlements,  scattered  over  a 
lar^^e  territory.  There  is  a  very  marked  desire  on  their  part  to  increase  the  size  of 
their  gardens  and  to  raise  a  greater  variety  of  vegetables  than  they  used  to  cultivate, 
up  to  three  years  ago,  when  com  and  potatoes  were  the  only  crops  raised.  The 
advent  of  lumber  industries  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  reservation  has 
provided  a  market  for  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  hay,  etc.,  and  has  also  given  the  young 
men  of  the  tribe  opportunities  for  well-paid  labor.  They  readily  take  advantage  of 
the  chances  thus  offered,  and  spend  the  money  earned  m  the  purchase  of  wearing 
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apparel,  food,  etc.,  very  little  of  it  being  squandered  in  gambling;  in  fact,  not  as 
great  a  per  cent  as  is  wasted  in  the  same  manner  by  the  class  of  white  men  they  work 
with.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Pagan  Indians,  or  Cross  Lakers,  as  they  are 
termed  here,  have  worked  the  most  steadily  in  lumber  camps  and  on  log  drives.  From 
this  manner  of  earning  a  livelihood  has  grown  a  desire  on  their  part  for  a  better  way 
of  living  and  of  housing  themselves  and  their  families.  This  also  haa  forcibly  brought 
to  the  younff  men*s  notice  the  importance  to  them  of  learning  the  English  language, 
and  has  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  in  creating  a  better  feeling  toward  schools  among 
the  older  men,  as  was  evidenced  when  I  went  over  to  select  a  school  site. 

Many  are  anxious  to  erect  new  dwellings,  and  apijly  for  lumber,  shingles,  etc.,  and 
there  being  no  more  to  issue  they  go  home  disappointed.  It  would,  however,  seem 
to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  economy  not  to  encourage  the  building  of  new  nouses 
until  j)ermanent  allotments  of  land  have  been  made.  While  quite  a  number  are  ready 
and  willing  to  take  their  allotments,  the  majority  object  to  anyone  doing  so,  on  the 
ground  that  the  diminished  reservation  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  whites  as  soon  as 
the  Indians  are  allotted  lands.  They  want  the  diminished  reservation  for  the  sole 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Red  Lakers,  to  the  exclusion  of  whites  and  Indians  of  other 
bands,  and  were  this  guaranteed  them  by  special  l^islation  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  would  consent  to  accept  permanent  allotments. 

The  best  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  on  the  reservation  are  located  on  the  Red 
Lake  River,  where  about  37  famihes  are  settled  at  various  points,  and  where  more 
would  remove  to  if  proper  encouragement  was  given  them  in  the  way  of  assistance  in 
breaking  up  land,  issumg  of  cattle,  implements,  etc.,  and  also  lumber  for  building 
purposes. 

Tne  agency  sawmill  is  out  of  date,  costs  as  much  to  run  as  one  of  double  capacity, 
and  is  too  far  from  the  agency  for  convenience  and  safety,  and  should  be  sold  and 
replaced  by  a  new  and  l^e  mill,  erected  at  or  near  the  agency,  as  set  forth  in  mv 
special  report  on  this  subject  of  June  6,  last  A  gristmill  is  also  very  much  needed, 
and  it  would  encourage  the  Indians  to  cultivate  more  com,  and  also  wheat,  which 
would  provide  them  with  the  flour  they  now  have  to  procure  from  a  point  40  to  70 
miles  distant  from  the  agency. 

The  diminished  reservation  contains  a  large  quantity  of  Norway  and  white  pine, 
and  also  of  cedar,  ^d  several  million  feet  of  pine  of  the  dead  and  down  class,  and 
this  class  of  timber  is  being  decreased  in  value  dv  being  left  uncut.  If  no  better  way 
can  be  found  for  disposing  of  the  same,  it  could  be  cut  and  manufactured  at  the 
aeency  sawmill,  with  Indian  labor,  and  tne  lumber  marketed  at  some  point  outside 
01  the  reservation  or  issued  to  Indians  who  are  much  in  need  of  lumber.  Much  of 
the  cedar  is  also  dead,  and  permission  should  be  granted  the  Indians  to  cut  and 
market  the  same.  The  cutting  of  both  pine  and  cedar  would  provide  employment  for 
many  Indians  and  turn  to  profit  what  will  soon  be  a  dead  waste. 

l^olioe. — ^Very  little  law  suflBces  to  maintain  peace  and  order  among  the  Indians, 
but  an  increase  of  a  few  police  would  be  a  great  benefit  here.  The  present  force  con- 
sists of  1  captain  and  6  privates,  all  located  at  or  near  the  agency,  where  they  are 
most  needed.  Others  should  also  be  located  at  Thief  River,  70  miles  from  here,  and 
also  across  the  lake  on  the  peninsula. 

In  this  connection  I  would  state  that  the  employment  of  two  or  three  of  the  police 
force,  at  a  salary  of  $40  per  month,  who  would  be  on  duty  every  day  and  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do  but  attend  to  police  duties,  would  be  quite  an  improvement  on  the 
present  system.  The  large  number  of  white  men  who  travel  through  the  reservation, 
and  are  employed  on  the  lake  in  connection  with  lumber  interests,  makes  it  necessary 
to  have,  all  the  time,  several  police  near  at  hand,  if  not  on  duty,  and  the  compensa- 
tion they  now  receive  is  far  from  suflBcient  to  provide  for  their  wants,  which  have 
greatly  increased  habits  and  ways  of  living.  Some  fund  should  also  be  provided  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  police  sent  out  on  long  trips  and  to  provide  hay  and  grain  rations 
for  their  horses  while  on  duty. 

Logging  railroad. — ^The  building  of  the  logging  railroad  through  the  reservation, 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  it,  and  the  damage  they  claim 
it  has  done  them,  has  oeen  about  the  only  serious  trouble  met  with,  but  I  oelieve 
that  all  difficulties  are  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement,  as  many  of  the  Indians  imderstand 
and  realize  that  it  has  proven  of  much  benefit  to  them. 

Care  of  the  old  and  dettitnte.— These  two  classes  of  Indians  have  generally  been 
assisted  from  the  warehouse,  receiving  every  two  weeks  a  ration  consisting  of  10  pounds 
of  flour,  6  pounds  of  pork,  one-fourth  pound  of  tea,  and,  in  some  cases,  2  pounds  of  rice, 
which  does  not  constitute  a  sufficiency,  but  merely  an  assistance;  often,  also,  this  is 
partly  eaten  up  by  visitors  or  relatives.  A  better  way  would  be  the  establishing  of 
a  poorhouse  and  farm,  where  the  old  and  helpless  could  be  taken  care  of  and  do 
what  little  work  they  would  be  able  to  do  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm,  the  expenses 
of  the  institution  or  refuge  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pine  stumpage  or  tribal  fund. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  Red  Lake  Indians  are  improving  in  condition  and  habits. 
The  older  gigneration  is  rapidly  passinK  away,  and  the  sons,  realizing  that  trapping  and 
hunting  is  not  ^ving  them  a  livelihooa,  are  willing  to  try  more  civilized  pursmta.  The 
yoimg  generation  is  taking  up  the  white  man's  ways  of  eamine  a  hving,  and  will 
never  be  a  burden  on  the  Government  as  long  as  thev  retain  health,  but  they  need 
assistance  and  guidance,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  will  never  be  any  better  time  than 
now  to  push  them  ahead. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  A.  Mebcer, 

Cbptotn,  Seventh  Cavalry ^  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Report  of  Supbrintbndent  of  Red  Lake  School. 

Red  Lakb,  Minn.,  July  1, 1899. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honoi  to  submit  to  you  my  annual  report  of  Red  Lake  Boarding  School  for  the 
fisca]  year  1899. 

For  varioua  reasons  the  results  of  this  year's  work  fall  far  short  of  those  of  the  previous  year.  From 
June  until  December  we  were  without  an  industrial  teacher,  and  there  was  no  one  to  substitute  but 
the  superintendent,  who  is  also  principal  teacher.  As  a  reason  for  this  lack  of  help  it  was  said  that 
**  Indians  of  this  tribe  must  be  appointed  to  these  positions,"  and  it  seems  that  no  competent  Indian 
of  this  tribe  could  be  found  to  accept  this  position. 

In  my  opinion  the  employment  of  Indians  has  been  overdone  in  this  school.  At  the  opening  of 
the  school  year  our  employee  force  consisted  of  five  Chip.jewas  and  one  white.  In  December  another 
Chippewa  was  added.  In  November  the  matron  resigned,  and  in  December  the  assistant  teacher 
followed.  These  places  were  immediately  filled  with  Chippewas  by  Agent  Sutherland,  of  White 
Earth.  The  Indian  Office  treated  his  appointments  as  temporary  and  soon  filled  the  places  with 
appointees  from  the  regular  civil-service  lists,  that  these  appointees  were  whites  not  being  consid- 
ered as  a  factor  in  the  case.  This  action  of  the  Indian  Office  was  extremely  fortunate  for  this  school. 
While  I  am  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  Indians  in  Indian  schools  as  far  as  practicable,  my  experience 
has  taueht  me  that  their  employment  in  positions  of  responsibility,  and  especially  in  schools  of  their 
own  tribe,  does  not  prove  generally  satisfactory.  Out  of  nine  Chippewas  employed  here  during  this 
year  (four  of  them  appointed  since  September  1) ,  five  were  failures— some  worse  than  failures.  Chil- 
dren of  this  school  will  not  talk  English  to  Chippewa  employees. 

In  April,  1896,  estimates  were  made  for  repairs.  The  funds  were  not  available,  so  that  the  work  could 
not  be  commenced  until  late  in  the  fall.  A  part  of  the  floors  were  renewed,  and  the  boys'  quarters 
and  the  schoolhouse  were  replastered,  and  the  old  buildings  made  as  comfortable  as  such  old  rookeries 
could  be  made.  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  apart  of  this  plastering  was  frozen  and  has 
already  fallen  off.  Although  there  is  an  available  appropriation  of  935,000  for  a  new  plant  here,  the 
old  one  must  do  for  another  year.    We  all  hope  that  it  wul  be  the  last 

During  the  year  our  school  has  been  remarkably  free  from  sickness.  There  was  but  one  case 
that  could  be  considered  as  in  any  degree  serious— that  of  a  small  boy  with  pneumonia,  from  which 
he  has  entirely  recovered. 

During  the  year  we  had  two  visits  from  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright,  and  he  did  us  good. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that,  though  this  school  has  had  its  difficulties,  some  of  them  well- 
nigh  insurmountable,  the  next  year  promises  well.  With  our  employee  force  better  than  ever  before 
and  with  your  assured  support  in  eradicating  evils  of  long  standing,  the  next  year  should  be  one  of 
great  good  to  this  school. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  O.  Hughes,  SuperifUendetU. 

Capt.  W.  A.  MERCEB, 

Acting  Indian  Agent 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  WHITE  EARTH  AGENCY. 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  August  SI,  1899. 

I  have  the  honor  to  sahmit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  the  a££au«  of  this 
agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

Censns. — ^The  census  of  the  Indians  shows  the  number  to  be  4,619,  divided  into 
different  bands,  as  follows: 

White  Earth  Mississippi  Chippewas 1,530 

Gull  Lake  Mississipi)!  Chippewas 337 

Mille  Lac  Mississippi  Chippewaa  (removals) 329 

Mille  Lac  Mississippi  Chippewas  (nonremovals) 926 

White  Oak  Point  Mississippi  Chippewas  (removals) 79 

Pembina  Mississippi  Chippewas 318 

Fond  du  Lac  Chippewas  (removals) 75 

Otter  Tail  Rllager  Chippewas 733 

Leech  Lake  PilSger  Chippewas  (removals) 248 

Cass  and  Winnibigoshish  Pillager  Chippewas  (removals) 44 

Total 4,619 

The  difference  in  numbers  in  comparison  with  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1898 
is  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  this  agency,  or  rather  the  formation  of  an 
additional  agency  comprising  Leech  Lake,  Red  Lake,  C^  a^|  .Winnibigoehish, 
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Sandy  Lake,  and  Fond  du  Lac  Indians,  which  reduces  the  number  formerly  tributary 
to  Wnite  Earth  Agency  nearly  one-half.  The  division  of  territory,  I  think,  was  a 
veiy  wise  move  on  thepart  of  the  Department,  as  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
Indians  remote  from  White  Earth.  They  were  able  to  see  the  agent  about  once  a 
year  when  he  was  engaged  in  making  the  annual  payment,  which  was  very  unsatis- 
factory to  them. 

Sohooli. — In  consequence  of  the  division  of  territory  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
day  schools,  the  number  of  schools  on  this  reservation  has  been  reduced  from  eight 
to  three  boarding  schools :  One  at  White  Earth,  Supt.  Charles  L.  Davis;  one  at  mid 
Rice  River,  Supt.  Viola  Cook ;  and  one  at  Pine  Point,  Supt.  H.  J.  Curtis.  The  schools 
are  well  and  ably  conducted,  and  are  generally  kept  filled  to  their  full  capacity. 

At  White  Earth  lar^e  and  commodious  school  bmldings  are  now  under  construction^ 
built  of  brick,  and  when  completed  will  accommodate  135  pupils.  The  buildings 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  January  1,  1900. 

Agrionltiire. — The  Indians  continue  to  improve  and  advance  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
They  continue  to  add  to  their  plowed  fields  each  year  by  additional  breaking  of  the 
virgm  soil,  thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  grain  each  year  for  sale  and  their 
own  use. 

Court  of  Indian  oflbnsei. — I  am  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  a  just  and  competent 
court  of  Indian  offenses.  The  Indians  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  their  decisions.  It 
is  a  great  relief  to  the  agent  to  be  possessed  with  so  competent  a  court,  as  it  relieves 
him  from  the  perplrxity  of  settling  many  disputes  ana  contentions  between  the 
Indians,  and  I  tnink  they  are  better  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of  three  persons  than 
of  one,  especially  as  the  court  is  composed  of  members  of  their  own  race. 

Beservation  roadi. — ^The  Indians  show  a  disposition  to  work  upon  the  roads.  They 
appear  to  realize  the  fact  that  good  roads  are  very  essential.  They  have  performed 
good  work  the  past  year;  consequently  the  roads  are  in  very  good  condition. 

Sanitary. — ^There  were  no  epidemics  of  any  kind  on  the  reservation  during  the  year 
except  a  few  isolated  cases  of  a  mild  form  of  measles  during  the  winter  months.  Ante- 
bronchial  trouble  and  pneumonia  exist  to  greater  extent,  due  mostly  to  the  sudden 
climatic  changes.  The  homes  are  generally  small,  but  are  kept  clean  as  a  rule.  The 
water  supply,  which  is  obtained  from  the  small  lakes  and  ponds,  is  poor,  and  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  stomach  and  bowel  troubles  during  the  summer  months. 

There  are  very  few  grand  medicine  men  on  the  reservation,  and  they  are  seldom 
consulted.  The  people  use  some  domestic  remedies,  but  depend  mostly  on  the  dis- 
pensary for  their  medicines  and  physician's  services. 

Indian  i^lice. — ^The  police  have  done  splendid  service  the  past  year  in  ferreting  out 
"  blind  pigs,"  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  for  trouble  on  a  reservation  for  an 
Indian  agent  to  contend  with.  When  the  "  pigs  "  are  driven  out  there  is  not  much 
drunkenness  to  be  seen  among  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  upon  this  reservation  have  as  a  rule  been  peaceable  and  law-abiding ; 
consequently  very  few  arrests  have  been  made  the  past  year. 

Logging. — ^There  was  a  large  amount  of  logging  done  the  past  winter  on  the  ceded 
lands.  About  75,000,000  feet  were  cut  and  banked.  The  stumpage  paid,  from  $1  to 
13  per  thousand  feet,  will  make  a  large  addition  to  the  stumpage  fund,  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  Indians  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  again  to  return  thanks  to  the  Department  for  prompt  and 
courteous  treatment  in  the  many  complicated  and  vexatious  duties  on  a  reservation. 

I  also  herewith  forward  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Indian  boarding 
schools  now  under  my  charge. 

Most  respectfully,  John  H.  Sutherland, 

Uniied  Stales  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Wild  Rice  River  School. 

Wild  Rice  River  Boarding  School, 
White  Earth  RetervatUm,  Minn.,  August  t8, 1899. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  fmbmit  my  annual  report  of  the  Wild  Rloe  River  Boarding  School  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1899. 

This  school  is  ntuated  18  miles  north  of  White  Earth  Agencv,  in  a  pleasant  and  populous  part  of 
the  reservation.  The  buildings,  five  in  number,  are  frame,  ana  the  oldest  ones  are  not  well  adapted 
for  school  use.  Nearly  all  of  the  rooms  are  ceiled  instead  of  plastered,  and  some  are  so  cold  as  to  be 
almost  uninhabitable  during  the  coldest  weather. 

The  land  on  which  the  buildings  are  situated  is  claimed  by  the  Episcopal  Church ;  hence  it  is 
impossible  to  get  any  improvements  until  the  question  of  the  school  site  is  settled.  As  the  matter 
has  been  reported  at  length  to  the  Indian  Office,  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  here. 
There  is  a  quarter  section  of  land  reserved  for  Government  purposes  about  half>a  mile  ilrom  the 
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present  site,  however,  excellently  adapted  for  a  school  site.  The  best  solution  of  the  question  would 
seem  to  be  moving  the  school  to  this  place,  and  adding  necessary  buildings  thereto.  This  would  of 
course  be  practically  rebuilding  the  scnool,  but  it  is  greatly  needed. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  96,  though  we  are  able  to  properly  accommodate  only 
65.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  question  of  the  need  of  greater  accommodations  when  we  add  to  this 
the  fact  that  numbers  have  been  turned  away  for  want  of  room.  The  increased  disposition  of  the 
parents  to  bring  their  children  to  school  has  been  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  work. 
But  overcrowding,  as  we  have  done,  is  by  no  means  the  best  way  to  meet  the  demand  for  school 
privileges. 

The  average  age  of  pupils  enrolled  is  10  years.  The  older  ones  are  encouraged  as  much  as  possible 
to  go  to  outeidc  schools;  hence  we  have  not  had  a  dozen  pupils  over  the  age  of  14  in  school.  This 
means  that  the  work  of  employees  is  greatly  increased,  though  each  child  is  required  to  assist  in  the 
industrial  work  that  he  is  qualifled  to  perform. 

The  girls  asist  in  the  ordinary  household  duties,  sewing,  etc.;  the  bojrs  are  required  to  care  for 
their  own  playroom  and  dormitories,  assist  in  caring  for  stock  and  garden,  cutting  wood,  and  haul- 
ing water  from  the  river  for  school  use.  This  last  task  is  not  an  easy  one  when  the  thermometer  is 
4CP  below  zero.    Pupils  in  most  cases  have  made  satisfactorv  progress  in  schoolroom  work. 

There  has  been  comparatively  little  sickness.  The  employees  have  for  the  most  part  worked  in 
harmony  and  been  faitnful  to  a  marked  degree. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  has  been  a  successful  one,  as  the  most  trying  features  were  distinctly  trace- 
able to  the  overcrowding  mentioned  before.    I  would  respectfully  ask  that  the  needs  of  the  school 
in  regard  to  site,  repairs,  and  improvements  be  attended  to  the  coming  year,  so  that  school  privileges 
may  be  extended  to  those  who  are  without  and  who  yet  so  greatly  need  them. 
Very  respectfully, 

Viola.  Cook,  Superintendent, 

The  ComnsBiONSR  op  Indian  Af7air8. 


Rrport  of  Superintbndbnt  op  Pine  Point  School. 

Pink  Point  School,  August  8, 1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1899: 

Attendance  for  the  first  month  was  25.  The  Indians  positively  refused  to  send  their  children,  and 
it  was  not  until  January  that  the  school  was  filled.  Tne  average  for  the  last  two  quarters  conader- 
ably  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  school.    The  highest  attendance,  92,  was  reached  during  June. 

Tne  girls  have  been  carefully  instructed  and  trained  to  do  plain  sewing,  housework,  cooking,  and 
washing.  Their  general  behavior  has  been  excellent  The  boys  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work. 
However,  they  are  not  naturally  as  industrious  as  most  young  Indians,  and  it  is  oifiScult  to  get  them 
interested  in  anv  industrial  pursuit. 

I  am  proud  of  our  literary  department,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  done  is  a 
credit  to  the  school  and  to  the  service.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  6  of  our  most  advanced  pupils  were 
transferred  to  Haskell  Institute. 

There  has  been  no  occasion  to  make  adverse  reports  concerning  employees,  except  in  case  of  an 
Industrial  teacher,  who  resigned  after  a  very  short  term  of  service. 

Some  repairs  and  minor  improvements  are  necessary,  and  all  materials  therefor  have  been  included 
in  annual  estimate  for  1900. 

The  Chippewas  of  this  settlement  seem  more  friendly  toward  the  school  than  they  were  a  year  ago; 
consequently  we  hope  for  higher  attendance  as  well  as  greater  general  improvement  during  the 
coming  year. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  J.  Curtis,  Superintendent 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Appairs. 

(Through  John  H.  Sutherland,  United  States  Indian  Agent) 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  White  Earth  School. 

Whitb  Earth,  Minn.,  August  It,  1899. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  White  Earth  Boarding  School  for  the  fiscal 
year  1899. 

LooatJca  and  ImiUUiin.— Since  the  burning  of  the  old  school  buildings  about  four  years  ago  the 
school  has  been  conducted  on  the  grounds  of  the  mission  hospital,  owned  and  conducted  by  the 
Episcopalian  Church.  The  hospital  property  was  leased  for  school  purposes,  and  the  Qovemment 
erected  temporary  buildings  for  children's  quarters,  kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  laundry.  These 
buildings  were,  ot  course,  put  up  in  a  hasty  manner,  expecting  that  they  would  be  used  only  a  very 
short  time.  One  room  each  for  Doys  and  girls  had  to  serve  for  dormitory,  play  room,  lavatory,  and 
clothes  room,  and  often  for  hospital,  too.  As  new  buildings  were  continually  expected,  no  further 
expenditure  on  these  buildings  has  been  deemed  advisable.  Under  such  conditions  the  modem  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  an  Indian  school  have  been  unknown  to  these  children.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  children  would  have  been  much  more  comfortable  and  would  have  had  much  better  conven- 
iences in  their  own  homes  than  we  could  possibly  furnish  them  at  school. 

Attsndanos.— On  the  first  day  of  the  school  year  the  school  was  filled  far  beyond  its  proper  capacity 
before  noon,  and  many  children  were  turned  away;  and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  week  in  the 
whole  year  that  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  turn  away  children  for  want  of  room.  The  capacity  of 
the  school  is  rated  at  40  pupils,  but  an  average  attendance  of  over  45  has  been  maintained.  The  mgh 
average,  taken  in  connection  with  the  poor  facilities,  offer  the  best  possible  proof  that  these  Indians 
apprmate  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Goveyiiment  schools. 

Sealth.— No  serious  coses  of  sickness  have  occurred  in  the  school  during  the  year.  One  little  boy 
went  home  sick  in  September  and  died,  and  another,  taken  sick  at  home  during  the  holiday  vaca- 
tion, is  still  under  treatment,  but  in  each  case  the  pupil  got  up  from  the  first  attack  and  was  again 
taken  sick  before  able  to  return  to  school.  There  were  a  number  of  cases  of  petty  illnesses,  however, 
due  to  impure  water  and  bad  sanitation.    These  dangers  were  combated  and  overcome,  so  far  as  it 
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was  possible  to  do  so.  All  that  could  be  accomplished,  however,  was  the  use  of  boiled  water  for 
drinkinff  to  the  largest  possible  extent,  and  the  removal  of  the  kitchen  waste  in  barrel  carts,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  decay  in  the  back  yards. 

Sohoolroom  work.— The  schoolroom  work  has  not  been  interrupted  during  the  entire  year,  and  the 
interest  has  been  maintained.  As  there  was  but  one  teacher,  great  care  had  to  be  exercised  in  receiv- 
ing pupils  to  make  the  least  possible  grades.  These  children  are  unusually  br^ht  intellectually,  and 
with  a  larger  coipe  of  teachers,  making  it  possible  to  properly  organise  and  grade  the  school,  excellent 
work  should  be  done. 

Industrial  work.— The  industrial  work  of  the  girls'  department  has  been  very  satisfactory.  It  has 
covered  all  the  work  that  it  has  been  possible  to  do  with  19  girls,  and  most  of  it  has  been  well  done; 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  but  little  can  be  said  as  to  the  elevating  influence  of  the  boys'  department. 
During  toe  long  winters  it  has  consisted  in  Abetting  wood  and  water  and  feeding  a  few  head  of  stock, 
and  in  the  summer  time  such  vegetable  garaening  is  done  as  the  school  is  supposed  to  use  during  the 
next  school  year.  It  is  nothing  more  than  what  they  would  do  at  home,  and  as  the  work  has  to  be  con*  ' 
ducted  entirely  through  native  employees  it  is  done  just  about  as  they  would  do  it  at  home.    The 

Sktrons  of  the  school,  so  far  as  I  have  talked  with  them,  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  well-equipped 
dustrial  department  for  the  boys. 

Vew  buildings.— All  interest  now  centers  on  the  new  buildings  being  constructed,  and  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  ready  for  use  sometime  during  the  early  winter.  This  new  plant  consists  of  one 
dormitory  building,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  134  pupils;  one  school  building  containing  throe 
class  rooms,  one  kindergarten  room,  and  one  large  assembly  room;  one  laundry  containing  a  dry  room 
and  other  modem  conveniences,  and  one  commifisary.  The  plant  is  to  be  heated  with  low-pressure 
steam,  lighted  with  gasolene  gas.  and  provided  throughout  with  a  good  water  and  sewer  system.  In 
fact,  every  modem  convenience  for  a  nrst-class  boarding  school  is  supplied,  so  far  its  the  plant  goes. 

But  I  regret  to  say  that  many  essential  departments  are  yet  unprovided  for.  There  is  no  provision 
whatever  for  mess  Kitchen  and  dining  room,  for  office,  for  care  of  sick  children,  for  mechanical  work 
for  the  boys,  and  but  very  little  proviaon  for  quarters  for  employees.  A  few  temporary  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  meet  these  deficiencies  for  the  time  being,  hoping  that  means  will  soon  be  provided 
for  the  completion  of  the  plant  in  the  near  future. 

Vew  industrios.— The  matter  of  providing  for  the  proper  industrial  training  of  65  or  70  boys  with  so 
few  fiacilitics  to  begin  with  is  a  perplexing  question.  The  agent  has  placed  at  my  disposal  an  old 
pasture  of  about  60  or  60  acres,  the  greater  portion  of  which  can  be  cultivated.  A  sman  portion  of 
this  has  been  broken  this  year,  but  as  it  is  more  than  a  half  mile  from  the  school,  the  road  thereto  pass- 
ing through  the  agency  village,  it  will  be  adapted  only  for  grain  farming.  There  is  some  good  land 
on  the  school  reserve,  which  would  make  excellent  gardens  and  vegetable  tracts,  but  they  are  occu- 
pied and  held  by  Indians  living  on  school  lands,  who  will  have  to  be  evicted  before  the  land  can  be 
used  by  the  school.  This  is  an  excellent  farming  country,  and  most  of  the  Indians  have  taken  and 
occupy  allotments.    A  well-equipped  farm  is  therefore  a  matter  of  first  importance  to  the  school. 

Farming  can  be  conducted  here  only  about  one-half  of  the  school  year  on  accoimt  of  the  long  and 
severe  winters.  To  provide  work  for  the  boys  during  this  time,  well-equipped  shops  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  capacity  of  working  20  or  30  boys.  I  expect  to  provide  a  temporary  carpenter  shop  soon, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  mechanical  work  can  be  taken  up  until  further  facilities  can  be  provided. 

The  industrial  features  of  the  school  for  the  girls  are  amply  provided  for,  and  I  shall  expect  to 
report  full  success  another  year. 

moral  and  religions.— The  Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches  have  been  working  among  these  Indians 
for  many  years,  and  too  much  can  not  be  sold  as  to  the  results  of  their  earnest  efforts.  There  are  yet 
many  pagan  families  left,  but  so  far  all  the  school  children  have  been  allied  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  churches,  and  are  required  to  attend  once  each  Sunday,  so  far  as  their  health  and  the 
weather  admit  Inasmuch  as  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  pupils  must  always  be  found  in  the 
school,  all  religious  work  roust  be  carefully  omitted.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  exercise  great  care 
in  this  matter,  as  it  is  most  essential  that  the  parents  can  at  all  times  rest  assured  that  their  children 
will  not  be  disturbed  in  their  religious  faith. 

But  while  religious  matters  must  be  most  carefully  excluded,  I  know  of  no  place  where  a  more 
earnest  effort  is  needed  in  moral  training  than  here.  This  is  one  of  the  highest  provinces  of  the 
school,  and  its  influence  should  be  carried  far  beyond  its  legal  inclosure.  To  this  end  employees  of 
the  hiffhest  moral  worth  and  uninfluenced  by  local  envir9nment  are  very  much  needed. 

Theharmony  of  action  and  unity  of  purpose  among  the  employees  of  the  school  have  been  mort 
excellent  throughout  the  entire  year.  Many  of  the  best  results  of  the  year  are  due  to  the  good  feel- 
ing that  has  existed  amonsr  the  employees  and  pupils. 

As  this  is  the  agency  school  and  located  only  about  a  mile  from  the  agency  headquarter8.it  is 
highly  essential  that  harmony  exist  between  the  different  departments.  It  is  therefore  no  little 
pleasure  to  note  here  the  pleasant  relations  which  have  been  maintained  and  the  many  courtesies 
extended  by  the  agent  and  his  employees. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  L.  Davis,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Ikdian  Afpaibs. 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  MONTANA. 
REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  BLACKFEET  AGENCY. 

Blackfebt  Indian  Agency, 
Browning,  Mant.y  September  P,  1S99, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  annual  reports  and  statistics  pertaining 
to  this  agency. 

I  assumed  chaige  of  this  agency,  under  my  commission  and  in  compliance  with 
orders  from  your  oflBce,  Julv  1,  1899.  During  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  chaige 
have  been  very  busy  witti  aetail  work  connected  with  the  oflBce  and  the  receiving  of 
stores;  so  have  had  little  time  to  gather  data  such  aa  you  desire  embodied  in  agent's 
annual  reports.  Therefore  my  report  must  of  necessity  be  brief  and  lacking  in  some 
of  the  essential  points  desired  by  your  office. 
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The  annual  census,  just  completed,  shows  population  and  census,  viz: 

Males 966 

Females 991 

Total 1,957 

Males  above  18  years  of  ace 483 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 610 

School  children  between  6  and  16 431 

Male  school  children 215 

Female  school  children 216 

Ednoation. — We  have  two  schools  upon  the  reservation,  the  Willow  Creek  School 
(Government)  and  the  Holy  Family  Mission  School.  In  these  schools,  besides  the 
regular  common-school  course,  the  boys  are  taught  stock  ^wing,  farming,  gardening, 
etc.    The  girls  are  taught  cooking,  laundering,  dressmakmg,  and  general  housework. 

At  the  Holy  Family  Mission  there  was  raised  this  year  100  bushels  of  wheat,  500 
bushels  of  oate,  800  bushels  of  potatoes,  200  bushels  of  turnips,  50  bushels  of  onions, 
10  bushels  of  beans;  other  v^;etables,  300  bushels.  There  were  120  tons  of  hay  put 
up  and  300  pounds  of  butter  manufactiu^. 

The  Willow  Creek  School  farm  produced  8,000  pounds  of  turnips,  100  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  100  tons  of  hajr;  have  45  head  of  stock  cattle  and  6  head  of  swine.  The 
Willow  CVeek  School  buildm^  have  been  condemned  on  account  of  the  poorness  of 
the  site  and  dilapidated  condition  of  the  buildings.  Under  orders  from  you  I  have 
selected  a  new  site  upon  the  Cut  Bank,  a  site  that  I  think  combines  all  of  the  advan- 
tages lacking  at  Willow  Creek.  At  the  new  site  we  will  have  perfect  drainage,  a  first- 
claas  water  system  (or  the  chance  to  have  one) ,  good  farming  and  meadow  land  easily 
irrigated,  therefore  insuring  good  crops  of  hay  and  cereals. 

The  agency. — I  shall  not  comment  upon  the  site  of  the  agency,  as  my  predecessors, 
in  their  reports,  have  discussed  the  location  pretty  freely.  However,  I  can  not  let 
the  opportunity  pass  by  without  stating  that  I  fully  agree  with  them  that  the  location 
is  a  bad  one  and  that  the  agency  shomd  not  have  been  located  here,  but  (to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  "Daniel  in  his  report  last  year)  **on  the  flowery  banks  of  the  limpid, 
rii)pling  Cut  Bank.*' 

Beiervation  and  its  looation. — ^This  reservation  lies  between  the  one  hundred  and 
twelfth  and  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  meridians  of  longitude,  west  from  Green- 
wich, and  the  forty-eighth  and  forty-ninth  parallels  of  latitude,  north,  and  contains 
approximately  1,500,C50  acres. 

Stock  growing  and  irrigation. — ^This  reservation  is  unsuited  for  farming,  but  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  the  b^  stock  ranges  in  the  West.  This  year's  **  round  up  "  will 
show  about  8,000  head  of  cattle  ujjon  the  reservation  belonging  to  the  Indians.  The 
range  would  easily  support  three  times  that  number,  and  if  proper  attention  was  paid 
to  irrigation  and  the  making  of  hajr  lands,  by  seeding  with  timothy  and  other  tame 
grasses,  properly  irrigated  and  cultivated,  we  could  safely  maintain  50,000  head  of 
cattle  within  our  present  limits.  I  am  using  every  endeavor  to  teach  these  Indians 
that  their  future  wealth  lies  in  their  cattle.  This  year  our  hay  crop  will  be  short, 
owing  to  the  continued  and  heavy  rains  during  the  haying  season,  large  quantities 
of  new  mown  hay  being  spoiled  before  it  could  be  stacked. 

Conrt  of  Indian  oifonsei. — ^This  court  consists  of  three  judges,  viz,  Judge  White  Grass, 
Little  Plume,  and  Wolf  Tail,  all  full  bloods.  I  find  them  in  every  way  reliable  and 
attentive  to  their  duties,  and  while  not  having  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon,  they  dis- 
pense justice  impartially  and  intelligently,  according  to  the  Indian's  ideas  of  justice. 

Police.— This  force  consists  of  1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  and  15  privates.  This  force  is 
stationed  at  different  points  on  the  reservation,  some  at  the  subagency,  St.  Mary's, 
Blackfoot,  and  others  at  headquarters  here  at  Browning.  They  are  a  "most  eflScient 
body  of  men.  perfectly  trustworthy,  and  to  be  be  depended  upon  in  any  emergency. 
During  the  snort  time  that  I  have  been  agent  the  jwlice  have  made  several  arrests  of 
white  men  for  introducing  liquor  upon  the  reservation  and  selling  the  same  to  the 
Indians.  There  are  now  several  cases  awaiting  the  action  of  the  next  Federal  grand 
jury  for  this  particular  offense.  The  police  look  after  the  morals  and  general  well- 
being  of  the  Indians.  AduHay  and  prostitution  are  carefully  looked  after  and  wherever 
found  the  guilty  parties  are  promptly  arrested,  tried,  and  punished. 

The  general  health  of  the  people  is  good,  there  having  been  no  epidemics  or  con- 
tagious diseases. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  Logan. 
UrvUed  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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Rbport  of  Superintendent  op  Blackpeet  School. 

Blackfbbt  Agency  Boarding  School, 

September  9, 1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  brief  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80, 1899. 

At  no  time  in  its  historv  has  this  school  begun  the  year's  work  under  circumstances  so  unfavorable, 
and  during  no  year  has  there  been  such  a  train  of  untoward  events  as  have  characterised  the  year  oi 
which  I  write. 

Since  the  burning  of  the  boys'  building,  December  20, 1897,  the  large  boys  have  been  quartered  in 
the  class-room  bunding,  and  lodged  in  its  unfinished  loft,  an  arrangement  unsatisfactory  to  the 
parents  and  attended  with  much  inconvenience.  To  add  to  misgivings  already  felt,  early  in  Septem- 
ber last,  two  school  boys  remembering  that  when  the  building  burned  the  previous  year  several  boys 
were  released  from  further  attendance  at  school,  became  posessed  of  the  idea  that  should  another 
building  bum  the  entire  school  might  have  a  prolonged  vacation,  started  a  fire  in  the  cold-air  duct 
leading  from  outside  the  class-room  building  to  one  of  the  rooms.  The  fire  was  started  in  the  evening 
a  short  time  before  the  night  watchman's  duties  began,  but  fortunately  was  discovered  and  extin- 
guished before  serious  damage  was  done. 

In  midwinter  the  chimneys  of  the  class-room  building  were  wrecked  by  heavy  winds,  and  because 
of  the  severe  cold  weather  could  not  be  immediately  rebuilt,  necessitating  a  cessation  of  school-room 

With  these  misfortunes  as  a  basis  of  operation  the  brain  of  the  ubiquitous  fau]^finder  began 
to  conjure  up  designs  which  led  to  discord  among  employees,  resulting  finally  in  the  most  perturbed 
condition  of^aiTairs  the  school  has  ever  known. 

In  spite  of  all  hindrances  some  eood  things  can  be  said.  The  literary  work  of  the  school  was  well 
up  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  that  of  any  previous  year;  for  the  time  school  was  in  session  the 
attendance  was  equally  good;  there  was  leas  sickness  among  the  pupils  than  usual,  and  no  accidents 
to  the  children;  while  all  industrial  interests,  cooking,  sewing,  laundering,  and  all  other  indoor 
occupations  were  kept  well  in  hand. 

The  outside  labor,  principally  the  care  of  stock  and  providing  fuel  and  water  for  the  schools,  was 
performed  at  a  dimavantage  owing  to  lack  of  facilities.    The  usual  amount  of  work  was  accomplished 
and  done  in  a  creditable  manner. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Matson,  SuperirUendenL 

W.  R.  Logan,  VnOed  States  Indian  Agent 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  CROW  AGENCY. 

Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  September  ^,  1899, 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  as  to  the  conditions  existing 
on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899: 
The  stock  interests  suffered  considerable  loss  last  winter  from  severe  weather,  the 

grincipal  loss  being  in  the  cattle  herd.  Cattle  of  age  suitable  for  market  this  fall  are 
ittemng  and  will  command  the  best  market  price  paid  from  the  fact  of  the  excep- 
tional quality  of  range  on  which  the  Indian  herd  runs.  The  horse  question  here  is 
very  serious  and  should  be  solved  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  Tnere  are  some 
25,000  head  of  horses  on  the  ran^;  of  this  number  fully  20,000  are  practically 
worthless  and  consmne  large  quantities  of  grass  that  should  go  to  the  cattle. 

The  crops  now  under  irrigation  promise  to  >;ield  a  large  increase  over  last  year, 
and,  unless  visited  by  hail  before  harvest,  this  increase  will  be  of  very  substantial 
figures.  I  wish  to  especially  commend  the  system  of  ditches  already  in  operation  on 
this  reservation.  The  ditches  are  built  with  the  end  in  view,  and  it  accomplished, 
of  costing  the  least  possible  amount  to  maintain  and  at  the  same  time  covering  all 
available  ground;  they  are  of  a  substantial  and  lasting  nature  and  a  credit  to  the 
reservation. 

The  schools  are  accomplishing  much  good,  and  Mrith  additional  facilities  in  room 
space  will  furnish  means  of  education  for  all  members  of  *the  tribe  who  are  of  school 
age. 

I  herewith  submit  statistics. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  J.  E.  Edwards, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  FLATHEAD  AGENCY. 

Jocko,  Flathead  Agency,  Mont., 

September  P,  1S99, 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  j^our  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  May  1  last, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  re}>ort  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency. 

The  tribes  occupying  this  reservation  are  the  Flatheads,  Kootenais,  Pend  d'Oreilles, 
Spokanes,  and  Lower  Kalispels,  their  total  popufation  being  estimated  at  1,998. 
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In  civilization  these  people  are  making  some  progress.  A  large  part  of  the  resi- 
dents of  this  reservation  are  mixed  bloocb  and  many  of  these  are  becoming  well  to 
do  and  prosperous.  Some  of  them  living  in  modem  homes,  with  all  the  necessities, 
and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life;  their  feunilies  are  well  dressed,  and  their  farms 
well  cultivated.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  full-blood 
Indians  are  also  making  some  headwajr.  Their  little  bands  of  cattle,  growing  crops, 
and  comfortable  homes  being  good  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
civilization.  Many  of  the  young  Indians  are  disposed  to  work  and  make  for  them- 
selves homes,  but  with  the  old  ones  prepress  is  slow.  Thev  seem  indifferent  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  future,  relying  almost  entirely  upon  the  streams  and 
mountams  for  their  food.    At  times  their  condition  is  deplorable. 

One  great  drawback  in  the  advancement  of  these  people  is  the  right  which  they 
claim  under  their  treaty  of  leaving  the  reservation  at  will.  Following  their  inclina- 
tion, many  visit  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  State,  often  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
reservation.  Being  thus  free  from  the  authority  and  restraint  of  the  agent,  they 
give  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  excesses. 

Whisky  is  easily  obtained  and  all  the  pernicious  results  of  its  use  follow.  Begging 
for  a  living  they  manage  to  exist,  and  a  large  part  of  their  time  is  thus  passed.  The 
towns  adjoining  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  whisky  to  those  remaining  on  the 
reservation,  and  its  demoralizing  effect  greatly  interferes  with  their  advancement 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  convict  a  white  man  for  supplying  whisky  to  these 
people,  consequently  they  have  little  fear  of  punishment  and  continue  their  nefarious 
Dusmess. 

Taxation. — The  officials  of  Missoula  and  Flathead  counties  have  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  to  tax  the  mixed  bloods  residents  of  this  reservation, 
li^  year  six  persons  paid  their  taxes  under  protest,  and  in  two  other  cases  cattle 
were  sold  by  the  county  treasurer  to  satisfy  their  tax  claims.  Suit  was  commenced 
in  the  United  States  court  against  Missoula  County  for  a  recovery  of  this  money.  The 
cases  have  not  yet  come  to  trial,  but  probably  will  this  fall.  This  year  the  assessors, 
apparently  emboldened  by  their  partial  success  of  last  year,  made  auite  a  general 
assessment  among  the  mixed  bloods,  and,  in  fact,  I  know  of  one  full-blood  Indian 
who  was  assessed. 

This  spring  th^y  undertook  to  sell  the  stock  of  two  of  these  mixed  bloods  to  meet 
their  demands  for  taxes;  however,  1  secured  in  the  United  States  court  a  temporary 
injunction  against  the  treasurer  of  the  county  restraining  him  from  selling  the  stock. 
These  cases  nave  not  yet  come  to  trial.  The  officials  have  for  the  present  discon- 
tinued their  efforts  to  collect  taxes,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  present  cases.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  a  number  of  counties  interested  in  collecting  taxes  on  reserva- 
tions are  assisting  in  prosecuting  this  with  the  intention  of  carrying  it  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  should  they  fail  in  the  lower  courts. 

As  nearly  one-half  of  the  people  on  this  reservation  are  mixed  bloods,  this  Ques- 
tion of  taxation  is  a  very  important  one  to  them,  and  they  are  very  anxious  to  nave 
the  courts  pass  upon  it.  I  can  not  see  the  justice  in  the  attempt  to  tax  these  people. 
The  counties  are  at  practically  no  expense  on  account  of  the  reservation.  It  would 
seem  that  if  the  mixed  bloods  are  taxable  the  counties  should  supply  schools  for 
their  children  and  build  and  maintain  roads  and  bridges  on  the  reservation. 

Allotments. — No  allotments  as  yet  have  been  made.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the 
reservation  should  be  surveyed  without  delay  and  allotments  made  to  such  as  desire 
them.  The  lack  of  definite  boundary  lines  of  the  lands  retards  improvements,  knowing 
that  when  eventually  surveyed  it  will  be  necessary  to  adjust  their  lines  to  the  surveys, 
and  that  possibly  some  of  their  improvements  may  be  on  land  that  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon.  By  surveying  their  lands  now  this  doubt  would  be  settled  and 
they  would  have  more  confidence  in  improving.  In  other  ways  it  would  also  be  of 
advantage. 

Irrigation. — While  a  part  of  the  lands  of  this  reservation  will  produce  a  limited 
crop  without  irrigation,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  must  be  irrigated  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  a  crop.  Moreover,  experience  has  proven  that  lands  artificially  watered 
are  much  more  productive.  When  watered  the  lands  are  exceedingly  fertile  and 
will  produce  abundantly,  with  the  minimum  amount  of  labor  and  care,  wheat,  hard 
and  soft,  oats,  barley,  rye,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  etc.,  as  well  as  all  kmds  of  vegetables. 

There  are  many  streams  running  through  the  reservation,  furnishing  a  never-fail- 
ing supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  From  these  streams  the  water  must  be 
diverted  on  to  the  dry  but  fertile  lands.  No  large  and  expensive  ditches  will  be 
required,  but  a  number  of  small  and  comparatively  cheap  ones  should  be  constructed 
in  the  near  future.  That  part  of  the  land  accessible  to  the  streams  on  which  water 
can  be  turned  with  little  labor  and  expense  has  long  since  been  claimed,  and  it  is  now 
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diflScult  for  young  men  to  find  Buitable  lands  to  undertake  to  cultivate;  therefore  it 
is  a  necessity  that  some  action  looking  to  the  irrigation  of  this  reservation  should  soon 
betaken. 

Cattle. — ^The  high  price  of  cattle  for  the  past  two  years  has  caused  an  unusually 
large  sale,  and  the  number  is  consequently  somewhat  less  than  formerly.  They  are, 
however,  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  and  are  giving  good  returns  to  those  engaged 
in  this  industry.  Many  of  the  Indians  own  a  few  hes^,  while  some  of  the  mixed 
bloods  have  large  herds.  The  industry  is  very  profitable  and  I  encourage  it  in  every 
possible  way. 

Bangei.— The  ranees  are  in  fair  condition,  the  lai^ge  sale  of  cattle  during  the  last 
two  years  relieving  uieir  overtaxed  condition. 

The  thousands  of  worthless  ponies,  however,  are  continuing  their  work  of  devasta- 
tion, and  the  wealth-producing  grasses  are  being  consumed  without  any  corresponding 
benefits  being  derivM.  They  are  almost  worthless,  thousands  of  them  never  having 
had  a  halter  on  and  vaat  numbers  of  them  being  too  small  even  for  saddle  horses. 
They  are  of  no  profit  to  their  owners,  and  instead  of  being  a  benefit,  on  the  contrary, 
are  mjuring  the  ranges  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  threaten  the  future  of  the 
most  Profitable  business  on  the  reservation — ^the  cattle  industry. 

A  determined  effort  was  made  last  spring  to  have  the  stallions  running  at  large 
castrated  at  a  round-up  ordered  for  this  purpose.  While  there  was  much  opposition 
to  this  measure  from  some  of  the  Indians,  it  was  partially  successful.  I  hope  that 
in  another  year  more  can  be  accomplished  in  this  fine.  Their  presence  is  certainly 
becoming  a  serious  question,  and  some  heroic  measures  must  be  taken  to  reduce  their 
numbers  to  a  minimum,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Department  will  take  action 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  breeding  of  this  class  of  horses. 

CommisBion. — If  the  commission  now  here  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  these 
Indians  for  the  ceding  of  a  portion  of  their  lands  succeed  in  making  any  agreement, 
I  wish  to  renew  my  recommendations  of  last  year  in  regard  to  the  using  of  a  portion 
of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  arid  lands. 

A  provision  for  a  i>ortion  of  the  funds  to  fee  expended  in  the  purchase  of  cattle 
would  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  very  wise  measure.  These  Indiajis  are  better  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  stock  than  almost  any  other  work,  and  under  the  very  favorable  nat- 
ural conditions  obtaining  here  should  be  able  to  materially  better  their  condition 
with  a  small  number  of  cattle  for  a  start. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  mention  the  need  of  additional  school  facilities. 
Either  Congress  or  this  commission,  if  successful  in  their  efforts,  should  provide  for 
additional  schools. 

Edacation. — ^There  are  about  600  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation.  The 
only  school  here,  with  the  exception  of  a  dav  school  at  the  agency  opened  this  month, 
is  a  contract  school  at  St.  Ignatius  Mission,  zO  miles  from  the  agency,  maintained  by 
the  Jesuit  fathers.  Formerly  they  had  a  contract  for  a  large  number  of  children,  but 
it  has  been  cut  down  annually  until  this  year  they  have  but  80.  The  necessity  of 
additional  school  facifities  is  thus  apparent^  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  boarding 
plant  contemplated  by  the  Department  will  be  built  and  ready  for  occupancy  by  the 
D€ginning  of  another  school  year. 

The  atSve-referred-to  school  at  St.  Ignatius  is  managed  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  plant  is  complete  and  in  good  condition.  The  large  boys  are  taught  by 
the  fathers,  and  in  addition  to  the  class-room  work  are  given  instructions  in  the  shop 
and  in  farming  and  gardening.  The  large  girls  are  in  charge  of  the  Sistera  of  Provi- 
dence, in  separate  buildings.  They  are  taught,  in  addition  to  their  studies,  house- 
work, dairying,  and  sewing.  These  sisters  are  doing  a  good  and  commendable  work. 
The  small  children  are  in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Ursufine  Sisters,  also  in  sepa- 
rate buildings.    Their  work  is  satisfactory. 

Police  and  jndgei. — ^The  police  force  consists  of  twelve  privates  and  one  oflScer. 
Their  pay  is  $10  per  month  for  the  privates  and  $15  per  month  for  the  officer.  Their 
work  IS  very  unsatisfactory.  The  pay  is  too  small  to  induce  reliable  men  to  devote 
to  the  work  the  necessary  time  ana  attention,  and  consequently  the  result  obtained 
is  not  what  is  desired.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  one-half  the  number  of  men 
and  pay  them  double  the  present  wages.  A  white  man  should  idso  be  selected  for 
chief,  and  a  large  part  of  his  time  devoted  to  this  work. 

The  Indian  court  is  now  composed  of  three  judges,  and  their  work  is  reasonably 
satisfactory.  They  meet  when  there  are  any  cases  to  pass  upon,  and  their  decisions 
are  usually  reasonable  and  just 

Buildings. — ^The  residences  of  employees  are  in  reasonably  good  condition.  The 
jail  is  worthless,  and  prisoners  can  not  be  detained  in  it  A  new  one  should  be  built 
without  delay.  The  oam  is  in  bad  condition,  and  a  new  one  will  be  necessary  in 
the  near  future.  A  number  of  small  sheds  that  are  used  as  warehouses  are  old  and 
nearly  worthless.    They  should  be  replaced  by  one  good  building.^^  , 
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Soadi. — Considerable  work  has  already  been  done  on  the  roads,  and  more  will  be 
done  this  fall.    They  are,  however,  in  good  condition. 

Employees. — I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  employees  now  here  are,  as  a  rule,  doing 
satisfactory  work.  The  fact,  however,  that  tney  are  not  selected  by  the  agent,  as 
they  should  be,  will  always  prevent  the  best  possible  results  from  being  obtained. 

In  conclusion  will  state  that  while  I  have  not  accomplished  all  that  I  had  hoped 
for  during  the  past  year  I  feel  that  in  looking  over  the  condition  of  our  people 
there  has  been  an  improvement.  There  have  been  few^er  arrests  than  last  year. 
Many  of  our  young  men  have  taken  ranches  or  fenced  more  land,  and  a  number  nave 
built  new  homes.  The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  this  year  is  considerably 
greater  than  ever  before.  The  crops  will  be  larger  than  last  year.  Whatever  good 
that  has  been  accomplished  for  these  people  during  the  last  year  has  been  at  an 
expense  of  several  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  preceding  year. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  testify  to  the  hearty  cooperation  that  has  been  accorded 
me  by  your  office.  It  has  been  appreciated,  ana  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  me  in  the  execution  of  my  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Smbad, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissiONEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  PORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY. 

Fort  Belknap  Agbncy, 

Harleniy  Mant.^  August  7,  1899. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  circular  dated  May  1,  1899,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
1899. 

The  agency  headquarters  are  located  on  Milk  River,  4  miles  from  Harlem  Station, 
Great  Northern  Railway. 
Ceniiu. — According  to  the  census  taken  on  June  30  last,  there  are  on  this  reservation. 

Gros  Ventres 619 

Assiniboines 681 

,      Total  (males  621,  females  679) 1,300 

Children  between  6  and  18  years  of  age: 

Males 160 

Females 131 

Total 291 

AdTanoement. — The  affairs  of  this  agency  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past 
year  without  interruption,  and  much  work  has  been  done  by  the  Indians  from  which 
they  have  derived  considerable  benefit,  particularly  in  experience  and  training.  The 
Fort  Belknap  Indians  are  rapidly  becoming  imbued  with  the  idea  that  uj>on  their 
own  exertions  largely  depena  their  present  and  future  conditions.  I  note  with  much 
satisfaction  a  growing  disposition  among  them  to  abandon  their  old  nomadic  habits 
and  remain  upon  the  reservation,  interesting  themselves  in  the  improvement  of  their 
homes  and  in  the  care  and  protection  of  their  property. 

They  are  now  pretty  well  segregated,  nearly  every  man  living  upon  his  own  ranch 
of  20  or  30  acres,  made  up  of  a  grain  field  of  from  6  to  10  acres,  a  garden,  and  good- 
sized  pasture  for  stock.  A  large  majority  have  ^ood,  large  houses  Duilt  of  logs  with 
board  floors,  doors,  windows,  etc.,  and  in  some  instances  shingle,  but  in  most  cases 
dirt,  roofs.  They  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  farming  implements  and  machinery, 
and  are  reasonably  well  equipped  to  go  ahead  and  do  tiie  work  required  of  them  m 
making  a  living.  There  has  been  a  large  rainfall  in  this  section  during  the  past 
spring,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetation  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  grass  on  the 
range  is  very  fine,  and  live  stock  never  fared  better.  There  will  be  a  large  hay  crop, 
ana  the  Indians  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest,  working  with  much  zeiEil  and 
energy. 

Farming. — Very  little  farming  has  been  done  this  season  owing  to  the  cold,  late 
spring,  it  being  impossible  to  get  seed  in  the  ground,  and  the  crop  of  grain  on  the 
reservation  will  be  less  than  half  the  ^ual  quantity.  The  gardens  were  pretty  gen- 
erally planted  and  are  now  in  good  condition,  and  the  Indians  will  raise  lai^  quan- 
tities 01  vegetables. 
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Stock  railing. — Cattle  raising  is  the  main  industir  of  these  people,  and  their  efforts 
in  that  direction  are  meeting  with  fair  success.  The  reservation  is  one  large  pasture 
field,  rich  in  the  best  of  grasses  and  abundantly  supplied  with  running  streams  of 
water,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  suflicient  hay  can  be  secured  to  safely  carry 
through  the  winter  months  all  the  cattle  they  now  own  or  will  acquire  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  Indians  are  beginning  to  understand  these  advantages,  and  are  dis- 
playing much  interest  in  their  endeavor  to  raise  a  bunch  of  cattle. 

A  large  quantity  of  hay  was  harvested  last  season,  considerably  more  than  ever 
before,  and  every  owner  was  supplied  with  sufficient  hay  to  feed  his  cattle  during 
stormy  and  cold  weather.  Such  a  condition  was  fortunate,  for  the  last  winter  season 
in  this  section  was  almost  unprecedented  for  its  ^reat  length  and  severity;  and  while 
the  loss  of  young  cattle  was  considerable,  the  plentiful  supply  of  hay  on  hand  was 
the  means  of  saving  a  lai^  percentage  of  their  nerds. 

The  calf  crop  last  sprint  was  light,  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  weather  and  a  heavy 
snow  fall  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  at  which  time  many  were  lost;  but  upon  a  fair  esti- 
mate 500  calves  were  branded  by  the  Indians  during  the  year. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  Indians  owned  at  the  close  of  the  past  year  4,500  head 
of  cattle,  and  380,000  pounds  of  gross  beef  were  purchased  from  them  for  subsistence 
during  me  fiscal  year  1899.  A  slow  but  steady  advancement  by  the  Indians  in  this 
industry  is  noted,  and  under  favorable  conditions  and  vigorous  encouragement  I  feel 
sure  their  efforts  will  be  successful,  and  eventually  the  Dusiness  will  cSford  them  a 
means  of  self-support 

The  number  oi  norses  on  the  reservation,  while  still  too  lai]^,  is  kept  from  increas- 
ing by  castrating  the  stallions  running  at  large,  97  head  having  been  operated  on  by 
the  farmers  and  jwUce  during  the  year,  with  the  help  of  the  Indians,  who  realize 
the  importance  of  saving  the  ranges  tor  their  cattle  instead  of  having  them  destroyed 
by  worthless  ponies. 

Bridge. — On  April  12  last  the  Government  bridge  across  Milk  River  at  the  agency 
was  carried  away  by  the  high  water  caused  by  spring  floods — ^the  worst  ever  known 
in  this  section.  Being  the  only  bridge  across  Milk  River  in  this  locality  its  loss  is 
severely  felt  by  a  great  many  settlers,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  reservation.  Much 
inconvenience  is  experienced  in  the  matter  of  traffic  oetween  the  agency  and  Harlem, 
the  railroad  point  and  a  bridge  has  become  a  necessity  in  crossing  supplies,  as  ford- 
ing is  impracticable  and  dangerous  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  sandy 
bsmks  and  shifting  bottom  oi  the  river.  I  have  estimated  for  a  bridge  and  asked  for 
authority  to  have  a  substantial  steel  structure  erected  under  contract,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  be  allowed. 

IrrigatioiL — ^The  work  of  constructing  the  two  irrigation  systems  on  the  reservation 
has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  as  speedily  as  conditions  would  allow.  The 
material  for  the  dam  on  Milk  River  is  bemg  placed  on  the  ground  at  the  proposed 
site.  The  excavations  for  the  canals  of  both  systems  are  being  made,  and  all  of  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  undertaking  is  bemg  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Much  diligence  and  care  is  exercised  by  tne  superintendent  in  charge.  The 
character  of  the  work  so  far  done  is  very  good,  and  the  construction  of  the  systems  is 
progressing  in  a  substantial  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  Indians  are  making  first- 
class  laborers  on  the  ditches  and  are  sticking  to  the  work  with  unusual  persever- 
ence.    They  are  prompt,  faithful,  and  deserve  credit  for  their  good  showing. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Gumming,  civil  engineer  in  charge,  reports  on  the  work  as  follows: 

Work  was  begun  by  a  few  Indians  with  teams  in  July,  1898,  hauling  rock  to  the  site  of  the  dam  to 
be  constructed  on  Milk  River,  for  which  they  were  paid  a  stipulated  price  of  H  per  cord  of  128  cubic 
feet  delivered.  These  rock  were  all  picked  oiT  the  prairie  and  hauled  about  3  miles.  It  took  about 
three  hours'  time  to  gather  and  haul  each  load,  so  that  only  two  loads  could  be  delivered  each  day, 
working  eight  hours.  As  they  could  realize  only  about  65  cents  per  load,  or  $1.30  per  day,  it  was 
impracttcable  to  get  a  large  quantity  furnished  in  that  manner.  A  method  was  then  adopted  of  gath- 
ering the  rock  into  large  piles,  from  which  future  hauling  could  be  done.  This  method  enabled  the 
working  of  eight  hours  per  day,  for  which  |2  was  paid,  and  under  this  arrangement  1,260  cubic  yards 
of  rock  of  fine  quality  have  been  gathered  and  hauled  to  a  convenient  place  on  the  river  bank  near 
the  site  of  the  proposed  dam. 

After  numerous  unavoidable  delays  excavation  on  the  first  section  of  system  No.  1  began  August 
17, 1898,  and  continued  until  October  1,  when  a  fall  of  snow  suspended  operations. 

During  October  and  November  the  repairs  were  pcutially  made  on  the  Peoples  Creek  system,  and 
so  &r  completed  as  to  save  the  system  from  destruction  by  the  spring  floods,  which  were  the  highest 
ever  known. 

During  the  winter  plans  and  details  of  proposed  dam  across  Milk  River  were  made  and  submitted. 

On  account  of  the  late  spring  and  unusual  amount  of  snow  the  ground  did  not  get  in  condition  to 
begin  excavation  of  canals  until  the  last  of  May.  when  work  was  besun  on  both  systems,  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  and  continued  without  interruption  until  June  80,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  at  which  time 
there  had  been  8^  miles  of  canal  in  system  No.  1,  containing  60,000  cubic  yards  of  material,  conipleted, 
and  1}  miles  in  system  No.  2  nearly  completed.  There  has  also  been  picked  up  and  dellverea  at  the 
site  of  the  proposed  dam  of  the  distributing  reservoir  600  cubic  yards  of  rock,  6,600  linear  feet  of  piling 


to  be  used  in  the  foundations  of  Milk  River  dam  has  been  furnished,  making  an  expenditure 
18,606.26  on  system  No.  1, 11,790.54  on  system  No.  2,  or  a  total  of  $10,886.80  for  material  and  labor, 
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A  lam  amonnt  of  "  gumbo  **  wbb  encountered  in  the  excavation  work,  and  it  was  fonnd  to  be  very 
expenave  and  quite  impracticable  to  employ  Indians  with  their  ponies  to  do  the  plowing  connected 
with  the  work;  so  two  white  men  with  large  teams  were  employed  on  each  system  during  the  opera- 
tions in  1899.    The  work  has  thereby  been  greatly  facilitated  and  the  total  cost  lessened. 

The  roads  from  the  mill  to  the  agency  have  been  in  such  poor  condition  that  only  a  small  amount 
of  lumber  was  delivered  during  the  year:  but  as  a  large  number  of  logs  were  piled  up  in  the  mill 
yards  during  the  winter,  which  are  now  being  sawed,  ue  most  of  the  lumber  needed  in  the  construo- 
tion  of  the  dam  should  be  delivered  during  the  coming  first  quarter  of  1900. 

The  work  done  by  the  Indians  thus  far  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  mostly  at  a  cost  less  than 
estimated  in  preliminary  report  of  the  work.  I  find  them  willing  to  do  such  work  as  they  are  able  to 
do,  and  they  strive  to  do  as  they  are  directed,  and  in  all  cases  have  been  cheerful  and  pleasant  in  the 
performance  of  all  duties  intrusted  to  them. 

Eduoatioii. — The  industrial  boarding  school  has  been  successfully  conducted  during 
the  year  under  the  management  of  Superintendent  Frank  Terry.  There  was  a  full 
attendance  and  considerable  advancement  by  the  pupils.  The  work  of  this  school  is 
carried  on  from  year  to  year  under  many  disadvantages,  due  to  the  lack  of  facilities 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  number  of  pupils  attending,  the  defective  arrange- 
ments and  insufficient  capacity  of  the  buildings  constituting  the  plant,  which  defects 
have  been  fully  reported  to  the  Department  from  time  to  time,  and  plans  have  been 
su^ested  for  relief;  but  so  far  no  action  has  been  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  work  in  the  various  departments  of  the  school  has  been  looked  after  by  will- 
ing and  efficient  employees  in  a  manner  that  has  reached  a  high  standard  of  effective- 
ness in  this  branch. 

The  school  has  a  good  herd  of  cattle,  which  with  good  care  and  attention  survived 
the  winter  without  Toss. 

The  usual  variety  and  quantity  of  seeds  have  been  planted  in  the  school  garden; 
the  season  has  been  a  favorable  one,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  irrigating  i)lant, 
which  has  done  good  work,  the  garden  is  in  good  condition,  and  large  quantities  of 
v^tables  will  be  raised. 

The  8t.  F^ul  Mission  contract  school,  located  on  the  reservation  at  the  Little 
Rockies,  has  had  a  successful  year.  The  attendance  was  double  the  number  allowed 
by  their  contract,  and  the  usual  care  and  attention  has  been  given  the  children, 
lliis  school  is  a  splendid  institution,  well  equipp^  and  ably  conducted,  and  has 
done  much  valuable  work  in  the  elevation  and  training  of  the  Indians  in  its  locality. 

Sanitary. — Sanitary  matters  on  the  reservation  are  in  a  favorable  condition.  The 
Indians  are  manifesting  a  fair  degree  of  interest  in  the  laws  of  health,  and  seek  the 
treatment  and  attention  of  the  agency  physician  to  a  considerable  extent 

An  epidemic  of  measles  appeared  on  the  reservation  last  winter,  and  a  number  of 
deaths  resulted  from  this  disease. 

There  were  37  births  and  50  deaths  from  all  causes  during  the  year. 

Ck)nsiderable  consternation  was  created  last  winter  by  the  report  of  smallpox  pre- 
vaUing  in  the  vicinity,  started  from  the  fact  that  a  few  cases  of  a  mild  type  of  this 
disease  were  discovered  in  one  or  two  of  the  towns  near  the  reservation.  The  Indians 
submitted  to  vaccination,  which  was  thoroughly  done  and  which  had  an  allaying 
effect,  as  they  have  a  great  dread  of  this  disease.  No  cases  were  reported  on  the 
reservation. 

Missionary. — ^The  missionary  work  on  the  reservation  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Society  of  Jesuits  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  have  expended  from  con- 
tributions made  to  their  society:  For  education,  $7,908,  and  for  religious  purposes, 
$15,200.  The  latter  sum  includes  the  cost  of  a  chapel  building,  which  is  a  oeautiful 
ana  substantial  structure,  as  fine  in  proportion  to  its  size  as  any  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Police. — ^The  police  force  has  been  up  to  its  usual  efficiency,  the  members  performing 
all  the  duties  required  of  them  in  a  prompt  and  faithful  manner. 

Samingi. — ^The  Indians  have  earned  during  the  year: 

Sale  of  beef  cattle $13,775.80 

Sale  of  oats 810.62 

Sale  of  lumber 782.86 

Sale  of  piling  timber 825.00 

Sale  of  wood 720.00 

Freighting 1,000.42 

Labor  on  irrigating  systems , 8, 559. 97 

Total 26,474.67 

During  last  winter  the  Indians  occupied  their  time  in  getting  out  logs  on  the  reser- 
vation and  hauling  them  to  the  sawmill,  where  about  500.000  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed 
into  common  boards  and  dimension  lumber,  most  of  wnich  will  be  purchased  and 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  authorized  irrigating  systems;  the  balance  for  floors, 
roofis,  etc.,  for  their  houses. 
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A  number  have  invested  their  earnings  in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery, 
wagons,  harness,  etc.,  and  otherwise  improving  their  ranches  and  homes,  all  of  which 
affords  an  object  lesson  to  those  lees  thnfty,  and  shows  a  progressive  tendency  among 
these  people. 

The  year  has  been  decidedly  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  these  Indians. 
I  have  labored  continuously  with  them,  showing  what,  with  their  own  enerev  and 
exertion,  they  could  obtain  from  the  natural  resources  of  their  reservation.  Tney  all 
see  the  good  results  of  their  labor  at  this  early  day,  and  by  constant  urging  I  see  no 
reason  why  these  Indians  will  not  soon  be  self-supporting,  and  many  ol  them  accu- 
mulate money.     Their  prospecte  are  certainly  good. 

Conclotion. — In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  your  office  for  the  support  and  prompt 
attention  given  to  the  business  pertdning  to  the  agency,  and  I  desire  to  give  expres- 
sion to  my  gratitude  to  the  employees  for  their  aasistance  and  hearty  cooperation, 
for  to  them  much  credit  is  due  for  any  advancement  made  among  these  Indians. 

Census,  statistics,  and  report  of  Superintendent  Frank  Terry  herewith  respectfully 
submitted. 

Very  respectfully,  Luke  C.  Hays, 

United  States  Indian  AgarU, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Rbpoet  OF  Superintendent  of  Fort  Belknap  School. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency  Boarding  School, 

Harlem,  Mont.,  July  gs,  1899, 

Sir:  The  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  is  respectfully  submitted: 

The  school  plant  is  located  about  a  half  mile  from  the  agency,  and  consists  of  three  dormitory 
buildings,  one  bam,  a  laundry,  bcUcery,  small  wareroom,  shoe  shop,  carpenter  shop,  coal  sheds,  and 
outhouses. 

The  best  building  in  the  plant  is  the  "  Qirls'  Building."  It  is  of  the  style  adopted  during  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's administration  of  Indian  affairs.  In  its  arrangement  and  state  of  repair  it  is  a  fair  building, 
but  it  otherwise  has  two  faults:  1.  It  is  too  small.  It  contains  the  girls'  dormitories,  the  school  dining 
hall  and  kitchen,  sewing  room,  girls'  wash  room,  play  room  and  sitting  room  combined,  mess  din- 
ing room,  employees'  rooms,  etc.  It  has  dormitory  space  for  42  girls,  dining-room  sitting  for  87  pupils, 
and  the  combined  wash,  play,  and  sitting  room  is  14  feet  wide  by  22  feet  long. 

The  building  has  no  basement.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  very  serious  fault  Montana  has  a 
very  inhospitable  climate.  The  first  snowstorm  of  the  past  winter  began  on  the  1st  day  of  Octo- 
ber, and  the  last  storm  subsided  on  the  3d  day  of  May.  On  the  11th  day  of  February  last  the 
temperature  ran  down  to  63i°  below  sero.  On  the  18th  day  of  the  present  month,  however,  it 
was  up  to  104°  above  zero,  with  a  furiously  hot  wind  blowing.  In  the  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast 
many  public  school  buildings  are  provided  with  basements  for  children  to  play  in  during  the  rainy 
season.  In  this  section  all  school  buildings  should  be  erected  with  basements  for  children  to  recreate 
in  during  the  very  cold  or  the  very  hot  seasons.  I  trust  this  fact  will  soon  be  recognized  In  the 
erection  of  Indian  school  buildings.  The  boys  and  girls  here  suffer  greatly  during  the  long,  bitter 
winters  for  want  of  these  basement  play  rooms. 

The  second  building  of  importance  is  the  "  Boys*  Building,"  40  by  45  feet,  two  stories,  brick,  poorly 
arranged,  far  too  small,  without  basement.  It  contains  3  class  rooms,  8  dormitories,  2  employees' 
rooms,  boys'  play  room,  12  by  14  feet,  boys*  wash  room,  10  by  14  feet. 

The  third  dormitory  building  is  a  two-department  flat,  frame,  erected  at  the  agency  some  years  ago 
for  the  accommodation  of  agency  attaches,  but  moved  here  two  years  ago  to  relieve  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  school.  It  contains  a  number  of  small  rooms,  five  of  which  accommodate  four  boys 
each.    The  other  buildings  of  this  plant  are  inferior. 

We  rate  the  capacity  of  the  school  at  98,  having  dormitory  space  for  that  number;  but  we  have 
proper  seating  capacity  in  the  dining  room  for  only  87,  class-room  accommodation  for  64,  and  sitting 
and  toilet  room  for  a  very  small  number. 

The  total  of  names  on  the  school  roll  for  the  year  is  128.  The  attendance  by  quarters  was  as  follows: 


Quarter. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

First            

56 
56 
67 
67 

40 
46 
46 
44 

96 

Second 

101 

Third         

102 

Fourth 

101 

Average  attendance  during  the  year,  98.9. 

The  best  feature  of  the  plant  is  the  water  system  put  in  last  year.  This  is,  however,  a  hard  climate 
in  which  to  operate  waterworks.  Though  we  have  an  immense  tank  from  which  pipes  run  to  all 
the  buildings,  we  hauled  water  in  barrels  for  the  use  of  the  school  from  January  to  June.  Our  water 
main  remained  frozen  until  June  2,  when  we  removed  the  frozen  earth  and  exposed  the  pipe  to  the 
sun.  At  the  present  time  the  system  is  working  nicely.  We  hope  to  have  less  trouble  with  it  next 
year. 

We  have  had  a  fairly  prosperous  year.  Some  good,  I  am  sore,  has  been  accomplished.  The  measles 
have  been  in  the  school  twice,  but  with  this  exception  the  health  of  the  school  has  been  good. 

Thanking  the  employees  of  the  school  for  their  cooperation  in  the  work,  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edginff  your  uniform  courtesy  to  me  and  kindly  interest  in  the  school,  I  have  the  nonor  to  remain, 
Yoius,  most  respectfully, 

Frank  Tbbry,  SuperinlendenL 

Luke  C.  Hays,  United  States  Indian  AgenL 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  FORT  PECK  AGENCY. 

Poplar,  Mont.,  August  4y  1899. 

Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1899: 

There  are  two  tribes  on  th  is  reservation.  The  Assinniboines  number  642 ;  the  Yank- 
tons  1,222;  total,  1,864— a  decrease  from  last  year  of  35.  The  children  of  school  age 
number  394. 

Sanitary.— The  general  health  of  the  Indians  has  not  been  good — a  larger  death  rate 
has  prevailed  than  for  several  years.  Early  in  the  ^1  an  epidemic  of  measles  swept 
over  the  reservation,  then  one  of  chicken  pox,  and  this  was  followed  by  one  of 
whooping  coi^h.  The  agency  boarding  school  was  practically  a  hospital  for  the 
entire  year,  d  March  the  sinall}>ox  was  epidemic  on  the  edges  of  the  reservation, 
but  bv  strict  quarantine  it  did  not  obtain  a  foothold  here.  The  agencv  has  a  fairly 
good  hospital  here  and,  with  the  improvements  already  recommended,  it  would  tie 
excellent. 

Eduoational. — ^The  Poplar  River  boarding  school  is  the  only  school,  except  as  below 
noted,  on  the  reservation.  The  buildings  occupied  are  36  in  number.  With  one 
exception  they  constituted  the  former  military  post  of  Camp  Poplar  River,  which 
was  abandoned  in  1893.  They  are  almost  wholly  worthless.  There  is  now  in 
process  of  construction  two  brick  dormitories  and  a  water  and  sewer  svstem.  These 
unprovements  will  be  completed  this  fall  and  will  make  the  nucleus  of  a  good  school 
plcmt. 

There  is  no  report  from  the  superintendent  submitted  herewith.  During  the  year 
there  were  four  different  superintendents,  or  acting  superintendents  in  charee,  and 
the  acting  superintendent  at  the  close  of  the  ^ear  was  in  such  haste  to  ms&e  Los 
Angeles  tnat  he  failed  to  make  any  report.  His  term  of  service  was  so  short  that  I 
do  not  know  that  he  could  have  made  a  very  intelligible  one  in  any  event.  Notwith- 
stmiding  change  of  superintendents  and  the  sickness  above  noted,  very  good  work 
was  acomplished.  The  total  enrollment  was  187.  The  average  attendance  was  167. 
•  The  Presbyterian  missionary  at  Wolf  Point  conducted  a  dajr  school  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  17,  and  the  white  employees  a  private  school,  which  was  attended  by 
10  Indian  pupils.  This  would  give  a  total  of  214  children  attending  school  on  the 
reservation  during  the  year.  There  are  about  130  attending  schools  off  the  reserva- 
tion (Carlisle,  Fort  Shaw,  Haskell,  and  Montana  public  schools) ,  so  that  of  the  394 
children  of  school  age,  as  shown  by  my  census,  344  children  attended  some  school  a 
portion  of  the  year.    Can  any  reservation  make  a  better  showing? 

Wolf  Point  Misfion  Day  School. — ^This  school  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  C.  D.  King  at 
her  own  expense  and  efforts.  Very  good  work  was  done;  17  Indian  pupils  were 
enrolled  and  a  few  white  children. 

Employees'  school. — ^This  school  was  conducted  by  the  employees  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  children.  Ten  Indian  pupils  (mixed  bloods)  were  amnitted;  most  of  them 
were  children  of  employees  who  preferred  to  send  to  this  school. 

Agrioultare. — This  is  not  an  agricultural  country;  it  has  been  properly  termed 
"the  bucolic  region  of  Amierica.'  If  these  people  ever  reach  a  conaition  of  self- 
support  it  will  bS  by  the  raising  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  latter  part 
of  tne  summer  of  1898  was  exfiemely  dry,  and  the  Inaian  or  agency  crops  amounted 
to  but  httle.  Hay  was  a  fair  crop,  and  considerable  industry  was  manifested  by  the 
Indians  in  securing  it.  Fortunately,  the  winter  was  mild  and  no  losses  in  stock 
occurrwi. 

Allotments.— No  allotments  have  been  made  on  the  reservation.  I  do  not  think  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  allotments  is  so  strong  as  it  was  some  years  ago. 

Missionary  work. — ^The  mission  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  and  Presby- 
terian churches.  Rev.  E.  J.  Lindsey,  the  Presbyterian  missionary,  has  headquarters 
at  Poplar,  and  has  church  buildings  and  native  helpers  at  different  points  on  the 
reservation.  They  have  put  a  ^reat  deal  of  energy  mto  the  work.  Rev.  Frederick 
Eberschweiler,  the  Catholic  missionary,  is  located  at  Chinook,  200  miles  west  of 
the  a^ncy.  He  visits  his  people  as  often  as  he  can,  and  has  erected  two  church 
buildmgs.  Both  denominations  maintain  Sunday  schools  at  the  agency  and  different 
points  on  the  reserve.  The  young  men  have  an  association  similar  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

These  missionaries  have  done  and  are  doing  a  great  work  among  these  Indians. 
If  you  find  an  Indian  that  is  more  honest,  more  industrious,  more  progressive,  and 
more  decent  than  his  neighbor,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  is  a  m^nmr  of  one  of  the 
churches.    The  gospel  seems  to  be  doing  as  much  for  this  people  as  the  Government. 

Oourt  of  Indian  ofltoses.— The  court  of  Indian  offenses  has  done  excellent  work 
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during  the  year.  Of  all  instruments  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  that  are  power- 
ful for  good  and  impotent  for  mischief,  a  properly  constituted  Indian  court  occupies 
the  first  place  and  stands  deservedly  as  number  one. 

Crime. — No  serious  crime  has  been  committed  on  the  reserve  during  the  year.  The 
introduction  of  liquor  has  wholly  c^sised.  On  May  8,  1898,  with  the  approval  of 
your  office,  I  posted  a  bulletin  in  all  parts  of  the  reservation  notifying  all  persons 
that  the  introduction  of  liquor  for  any  purpose  was  forbidden,  and  that  a  violation 
would  result  in  the  removal  of  the  offendms  party.  The  order  has  been  strictly 
enforced.  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  railroad  and  express  companies  and 
they  will  not  receive  it  for  shipment. 

Police. — ^The  police  have  been  efficient  and  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Boadi. — ^The  r^ulations  concerning  roads  have  been  strictly  enforced.  Each  able- 
bodied  Indian  performs  two  days'  work  on  the  roads. 

Agency  work. — ^This  has  been  merely  routine.  No  new  improvements  have  been 
undertaken  to  be  done  by  agency  labor.  The  main  effort  has  been  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  care  for  their  cattle.  In  this  I  have  been  successful.  The  sale  of  breed- 
ing stock  has  been  stopped.  The  Assinniboine  sheep  herd  has  been  sold  and  the 
proceeds  invested  in  heifers.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  feet  of  lumber  has 
been  manufactured  at  a  cash  outlay  of  $1.60  per  thousand.  New  quarters  are  being 
erected  by  contract  for  the  agent  and  physician. 

Employees. — The  white  employees  have  been  Mthful  and  efficient  I  have  had 
occasion  to  recommend  the  aiscnarge  of  only  one.  The  Indian  employees  are  con- 
stantly changing.  They  do  not  seem  to  desire  to  retain  a  position  for  any  length  of 
time,  even  where  the  pay  is  excellent.  In  one  case  a  young  man  worked  faithfully 
for  a  year,  and  on  his  salary  being  increased  from  $20  to  $40  per  month  he  remained 
four  oays  after  the  increase  and  resigned  without  apparent  reasons. 

The  same  desire  to  change  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  among  school  employees. 
Some  of  them  (and  by  no  means  the  least  efficient  ones)  seem  to  regard  that  the 
Indian  service  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  position  and  a  change 
(always  to  be  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  of  salary)  of  position  at  any  time 
tney  want  it.  They  are  afflicted  with  a  disease  called  **  transfer."  All  kinds  of 
specious  reasons  are  ui^ged  for  these  changes,  but  poor  health  is  the  most  frequent 
My  experience  in  this  matter  for  the  past  several  years  would  lead  me  to  conclude 
that  the  school  service  was  a  very  unh^thful  occupation  and  that  a  large  number 
of  unhealthy  people  had  drifted  mto  it. 

Civil  service. — All  white  positions  are  on  the  classified  list  In  some  respects  this 
works  very  well.  The  desirable  feature  of  it  is  that  employees  can  not  be  removed 
without  sufficient  cause.  It  does  not  work  as  well  in  re^ra  to  appointments.  The 
examination  will  determine  very  well  the  fitness  of  a  cleric  or  a  school  teacher,  but  it 
is  not  always  adapted  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  other  employees.  At  this 
agency  the  engineer  should  also  be  a  sawyer,  the  blacksmith  a  plumber  and  tinner, 
and  the  carpenter  must  be  a  wheelwright.  This  being  the  case,  employees  are  sent 
who  do  not  understand  and  can  not  do  the  work  expected  and  required  of  them. 
The  employees,  one  and  all,  school  and  agency,  thoroughly  believe  in  the  merit 
system,  yet  I  have  failed  to  note  a  single  instance  where  any  of  them  wanted  a 
transfer  or  promotion  but  that  the  first  thing  they  looked  around  for  was  their  own 
or  other  parties'  political  pull.  The  actions  of  some  of  them  in  this  respect  would 
*' bring  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a  graven  image.'' 

Inspection.— Supervisor  Bauer  has  been  the  only  inspecting  officer  that  has  visited 
the  agency  during  the  year. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  R.  A.  Scjobey. 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CJoMMissioNER  OP  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  TONGUE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont.,  August  i,  1S99. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency 
for  the  fiscal  y^ear  ending  June  30,  1899: 

The  agency  is  located  on  Lame  Deer  Creek,  in  Custer  County,  Mont,  about  60  miles 
south  of  Rosebud  Station  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  about  50  miles  east 
of  Crow  Agency  on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railway. 

The  reservation  as  set  apart  by  Executive  order  of  November  26,  1884,  for  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  comprises  in  round  numbers  about  256,000  acres,  the 
g^reater  portion  of  which  is  fit  for  grazing  purposes  only,  being  hilly  and  a  laige  por- 
tion covered  with  pine  timber. 
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Only  a  limited  area  can  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  most  valuable 
locations  are  in  the  possession  of  whites.  The  Rosebud  Creek  passes  through  this 
p«rt  of  the  reserve  in  a  general  northeasterly  course  for  a  distance  of  about  28  miles. 
The  whites  occupy  the  entire  valley  along  the  creek  south  of  S.  L.  Busby's;  some 
have  title  from  the  Government  and  others  have  improvements  and  land  under  cul- 
tivation and  fence  without  having  title  to  the  same,  having  been  in  possession  of 
their  claims  for  ^ears,  although  they  are  clearly  within  the  lines  of  this  reservation. 
Adding  the  clamis  of  Young  and  rressy,  at  the  mouth  of  Muddy  Creek,  and  the 
claim  of  Katherine  Tuohy,  at  the  mouth  of  Lame  Deer  Creek,  to  those  south  of 
Busby's  you  have  something  over  half  the  entire  Rosebud  Valley  in  possession  of 
the  whites.  On  Trail  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Rosebud,  the  same  conditions 
exist^-about  half  the  creek  fenced  by  sheep  men,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Indians. 
Corral  Creek  from  the  west  side  is  in  the  hands  of  white  men,  and  so  with  all  the 
creeks  having  water  which  pass  through  the  southwest  comer  of  the  reserve.  On 
Muddv  Creek  there  are  a  few  whites  on  choice  spots;  about  5  miles  of  the  creek  is 
fenced  by  white  settlers,  which  cuts  off  considerable  land  from  the  Indians  which  they 
should  have.  There  is  also  about  3  miles  of  fencing  on  Lame  Deer  Creek  by  whites 
which,  taken  altogether,  greatly  diminishes  the  acreage  left  for  the  Indians. 

The  conditions  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  reservation  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  in  the  Rosebud  country.  East  of  Tongue  River  there  are  some  46  families,  or 
about  130  persons,  who  are  located  there  among  the  whites;  on  the  west  side  of  Tongue 
River  there  are  about  260  or  270  Indians  living,  or  about  400  in  all,  living  in  the 
Tongue  River  valley  and  its  tributaries.  The  Indians  living  on  the  east  side  of  Tongue 
River  are  compelled  to  live  in  tepees  or  tents  on  the  west  side  at  least  six  weeks 
during  the  year,  on  account  of  hign  water  during  the  spring  freshets  and  June  rise 
in  the  river.  They  generally  lose  almost  all  their  g^xien  vegetables  during  that 
time,  there  being  no  fords  or  bridge  across  Tongue  River. 

This  season  has  been  somewhat  better  than  last  for  gardening  and  for  hay  crops,  as 
there  has  been  a  greater  rainfall  during  the  past  four  months  than  last  year.  The 
Indians  will  have  somewhat  better  gardens  than  last  year.  They  require  considerable 
aid  in  caring  for  their  gardens  properly;  a  great  many  have  the  idea  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  put  the  seeds  in  the  ground  and  let  nature  do  the  rest.  It  requires 
much  patience  and  a  great  deal  of  Labor  to  set  them  right.  The  lack  of  cultivators 
among  these  people  is  quite  a  drawback  in  field  work,  as  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get 
the  men  to  work  with  hoes.  I  think  they  would  take  more  interest  in  working  their 
com  and  potatoes  with  cultivators  than  with  their  present  method  of  hoeing. 

They  should  have  stock  to  put  on  their  ranees  to  nelp  them  do  something  for  their 
own  aa vancement.  I  would  not  recommend  that  stock  oe  furnished  until  the  reserva- 
tion is  fenced  on  north  and  south  boundaries  and  all  the  stock  now  running  upon  it  is 
removed  and  taken  off  the  reservation,  in  order  that  there  would  be  no  possible  chance 
for  outsiders  having  stock  coming  in  among  these  people  under  the  pretense  of  looking 
for  strays. 

There  is  some  slight  improvement  noticeable  in  their  manner  of  dress,  as  some  are 
dropping  their  blankets  and  adopting  the  civilized  dress  while  at  the  agency.  I  hope 
to  see  a  more  decided  improvement  during  the  present  year. 

The  general  sanitary  condition  and  health  of  the  Indians  is  very  good,  no  con- 
tagious diseases  having  broken  out  among  them.  During  the  early  spring  some  few 
cas^  of  measles  appeared  among  the  whites  living  contiguous  to  the  reserve,  but  pre- 
cautionarv  measures  taken  in  time  prevented  the  disease  from  being  brought  among 
the  people  on  the  reserve.  One  case  of  measles  was  reported  at  one  of  the  white 
settler's  house,  a  mile  from  the  agency,  which  was  promptly  quarantined  or  isolated 
and  prevented  from  spreading.     Iso  other  cases  reported. 

There  have  been  eight  arrests  by  the  police  for  misdemeanors,  as  follows: 

1.  A  white  man  found  loafing  around  Indian  houses,  begging,  and  practicing  tricks 
and  doings  of  medicine  men;  confined  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  jail  and  escorted 
from  the  reservation  by  the  police,  after  being  wamed  not  to  return  again. 

2.  Two  Indians  chained  with,  and  found  on  the  reservation,  cutting  up  and  carry- 
ing away  the  carcass  of  an  animal  belonging  to  a  settler,  without  permission;  given 
twenty-three  <iajs*  work  under  charge  of  police. 

3.  Three  Indians  charged  with  having  a  quantity  of  fresh  beef  and  hide  in  their 
possession,  and  refusing  to  account  for  same  or  where  they  got  it;  also  with  being 
found  off  the  reserve  without  permission;  given  twenty-four  days'  work  at  police 
quarters. 

4.  One  Indian  for  threatening  police  and  trying  to  induce  pupils  to  run  away  from 
mission  school;  given  fifteen  days*  work  at  police  quarters. 

6.  An  Indian,  for  running  away  with  another  man's  wife,  he  having  a  wife  of  his 
own,  and  refusing  to  give  up  the  woman.    Given  twenty  days  in  jail,  at  the  end  of 
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which  time  he  consented  to  return  to  his  own  wife  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  woman  he  went  off  with. 

Other  cases:  The  case  of  Tuohy,  for  assaulting  an  old  man  of  this  tribe,  was  tried 
in  the  United  States  court  at  Helena,  and  the  question  of  jurisdiction  being  raised  by 
the  defense,  upon  which  defendant  was  acquitted,  it  being  claimed  that  the  assault 
was  not  made  upon  the  reserve  but  upon  the  land  of  one  Lynch,  althoi^h  it  was 
upon  the  regular  traveled  road  to  the  agency  and  outside  of  Lynches  inclosure. 
A  report  of  the  affair  forwarded. 

The  (»se8  of  Scalp  Cane  and  son,  charged  with  killing  cattle  off  the  reservation,  in 
which  a  jury  trial  was  had  in  both  cases,  resulted  in  acquittal  by  the  jury;  the  State 
having  failed  to  make  out  their  case  or  prove  that  the  defendants  killed  the  animal,  as 
charged  in  the  complaint,  they  were  released.    A  full  report  of  which  has  been  made. 

The  excitement  amonc  the  whites  along  the  northern  line,  which  was  caused  by  a 
few  irresponsible  men  charging  the  Indians  with  firing  a  haystack  belonging  to  one 
of  the  settlern,  is  over,  and  I  am  informed  by  some  of  the  settlers  that  they  are  now 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  cause  to  charge  the  Indians  with  the  crime  of  arson. 
A  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  shows  that  the  parties  who  made  the  complaint 
against  the  Indians  made  it  to  shield  the  guilty  ones  from  punishment,  hence  the 
attempt  to  fix  it  on  the  Cheyennes.     Report  of  the  case  forwarded. 

There  are  but  two  scrluxjls  upon  the  reserve.  The  day  school  at  the  ap^ency  has  a 
capacity  for  32  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  28  pupils  during  tne  past 
school  year.  The  building  is  of  loc;  has  three  rooms — schoolroom,  sewing  room,  ajid 
kitchen.  The  sewing  room  and  kitchen  are  used  for  dining  rooms  during  dinner 
hour.  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  children  attending  day  school, 
in  their  manners,  dress,  and  habits,  during  the  past  year,  which  speaks  well  for  the 
ability  of  the  teacher.  Both  Mr.  Kohlenberg  and  his  wife  have  labored  earnestly, 
with  good  results,  considering  the  material  and  books  that  they  had  to  work  with. 
What  books,  maps,  etc.,  that  are  here  are  so  old  and  obsolete  that  they  are  of  very 
little  use,  and  what  maps,  globes,  and  text-books  there  are  here  would  much  better 
adorn  the  shelves  or  walls  of  a  second-hand  dealer's  shop  or  junk  store  than  a  school- 
house  where  youth  are  to  be  educated  and  instructed  in  modem  language  and 
education. 

The  school  had  two  \nsits  during  the  year  from  Supervisor  Bauer.  He  made  some 
ver>'  good  recommendations  as  to  what  was  necessary  for  the  successful  operating  of 
day  schools,  and  what  text-books  should  be  used  and  what  should  not,  but  there  the 
matter  ended.  Ngthing  lias  been  done,  and  our  day  school  still  continues  in  the  old 
way.  I  would  recommend  that  the  school  be  fumisned  in  time  to  begin  next  session 
of  school  with  sufficient  text-lx)oks,  maps,  etc.,  of  the  latest  dates  in  use  among  other 
day  schools,  to  properly  conduct  our  scnool  and  give  the  teachers  here  at  least  an 
equal  chance  to  advance  the  pupils  with  the  ideas  and  education  of  to-day.  There 
has  been  less  trouble  in  getting  the  children  to  school  during  the  past  year  than  here- 
tofore. The  children  have  l)een  more  prompt  to  come  to  school;  probably  their 
parents  take  more  interest. 

The  mission  school  on  Tongue  River  under  charge  of  the  Ursuline  Nuns  is  a  con- 
tract school.  It  has  an  average  attendance  of  65  pupils,  of  which  but  26  are  educated 
under  contract  by  the  Government,  the  majority  of  children  attending  the  mission 
sch<M)l  Ixnng  educ^tetl  and  clothed  and  fed  by  the  nuns  gratuitously.  The  work  done 
by  the  instrucUjrs  at  the  mission  school  has  oeen  very  satisfactory,  and  shows  a  very 
percei)tible  improvement  among  those  in  attendance.  There  have  been  no  complainte 
against  the  school,  the  parents  of  the  children  taking  them  and  putting  them  in  freely 
and  without  comtmlsion. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  had  a  missionary  priest  at  the  mission  until  about  the 
middle  of  June  who  had  been  an  earnest  and  energetic  worker  among  th«  Indians 
and  seemed  interested  in  his  work;  having  been  called  away  to  other  fields  there  is 
no  missionary  among  them  at  this  time. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  at  as  early  date  as  possible  for  the 
erection  of  a  boanling  school  which  would  accommodate  200  or  260  pupils.     These 

F»ople  should  have  letter  school  facilities  for  their  children  than  they  Imve  at  present, 
nder  the  present  conditions  there  will  be  but  about  45  children  provided  with  school- 
ing during  the  ensuing  vear — about  32  at  our  day  school,  and  13  at  St  Labre's  Mis- 
sion contract  school  on  Tongue  River,  which  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  school 
children  that  will  bo  able  to  attend  school  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  agency  buildings  are  log  except  the  agent's  dwelling,  warehouse,  and  granary, 
which  are  in  a  fair  condition.  The  blacksmith  shop  and  wagon  shop  are  m  rather 
l)ad  condition,  as  are  some  of  the  warehouses,  and  should  be  repaired  and  put  in  safe 
conilition.  They  ne^  new  roofs,  which  should  be  shingle  or  lumber.  The  dirt  roofs 
which  they  are  covered  with  do  not  turn  heavy  rains,  it  being  almost  impossible  to 
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work  at  the  foi^e  in  rainy  weather.  The  school  needs  some  rei)air8  which  should  be 
done  durinjB^  vacation.  The  kitchen  should  be  ceiled  and  the  inside  of  schoolroom 
repaired  with  lime  mortar,  and  the  whole  structure  whitewashed  and  painted,  which 
would  increase  the  sanitary  condition  somewhat. 

The  police  force  have  performed  their  dut^  in  a  very  intelligent  and  satisfactory 
manner,  using  discretion  and  cool  judgment  m  all  cases  where  the  same  was  required. 
During  the  time  when  excitement  among  a  few  thoughtless  individuals  amon^  the 
settlers  was  at  the  highest  tension,  the  police  went  about  among  the  Indians  advising 
them  and  keeping  them  at  their  homes  without  the  least  excitement.  In  their  patrol 
duty  along  the  northern  line  they  are  to  be  credited  with  performuig  the  delicate  duty 
assigned  tnem  in  a  very  credible  manner. 

Tne  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Northern  Cheyennea 
as  recommended  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  cause<l  some  little  disap- 
pointment, but  nothing  serious,  as  the  Indians  were  all  fully  advised  of  the  sitaution 
and  what  was  being  done  for  them  by  the  Depatmrent.  I  trust  that  the  recommen- 
dations as  made  by  Inspector  McLaughlin  may  be  carried  out  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  The  boundary  lines  should,  in  my  opinion,  l)e  established  on  the  lines 
indicated  in  Inspector  McLaughlin's  report,  which  will  give  the  Indians  land  for  farm- 
ing on  small  scale,  and  good  ranges  for  stock  raising,  the  Tongue  River  slope  being 
an  excellent  winter  range.  All  Uie  persons  interest^  with  whom  I  have  talked  are 
satisfied  with  the  agreements  made  bv  the  inspector,  and  say  thev  are  ready  to  make 
the  transfer  as  soon  as  they  are  paid  the  price  agreed  upon.  One  case  on  Tongue 
River  where  the  course  of  tne  river  was  changed  last  spring  and  now  runs  some  dis- 
tance eaat  of  the  former  course,  thus  leaving  about  100  acres  more  of  land  on  the 
west  side  than  was  there  when  the  agreement  was  made  last  fall,  which  I  suppose 
will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  final  settlement  is  made,  as  the 
owner  expects  a  new  agreement  for  the  land  thus  thrown  on  the  west  side. 

The  Indians  have  earned  by  hauling  freight  alx)ut  $3,000.  They  have  realized  from 
their  labor  and  from  hay  sold  to  the  Government  about  $3,175,  making  a  total  of 
$6,175  paid  them  during  the  year. 

The  census  just  made  shows  a  population  of  1,363,  an  increase  of  14  over  last  year. 

Males 640 

Females .723 

Total 1,363 

Bhths 50 

Deaths 33 

Males  above  18  years 325 

Males  between  6  and  16 184 

Females  above  14  years 446 

Females  between  6  and  16 195 

School  age: 

Males 184 

Females 195 

Total 379 

I  forward  herewith  inclosed  report  and  recommendations  of  Mr.  W.  0.  Kohlen- 
beiig,  teacher  of  agency  day  school,  and  request  that  his  recommendations  be  acted 
upon. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  employees  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  manner  in  which 
they  have  performed  their  duties,  and  their  courteous  conduct  toward  one  another, 
and  to  those  under  their  charge.     Also  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  the  cordial 
support  and  prompt  assistance  rendered  this  office. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

J.  0.  Clifford, 
United  States  Lidian  AgeiU. 
The  CoicMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Tbachbr  of  Tongue  River  School. 

Tongue  Rivek  Agency,  Mont.,  July  1, 1899. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  agency  day  school,  located  at  Lame  Deer, 
Tongue  Ri?er  Agencv,  Mont. 

Bttildiiics.— Tl:d8  school  consists  of  one  building  of  three  rooms  built  of  logs.  One  room  is  lued  for 
a  school  room,  one  for  a  kitchen  and  dining  room,  and  the  third  for  a  sewing  room^tc. 

Capaolty.— The  capacity  of  ttiis  school  is  32,  which  is  all  that  can  be  comfortablyfoccommodatcd. 
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Attendance.— The  attendance  for  the  past  year  is  27|f  daily,  which  is  the  highest  avera^  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school.  Children  who  attend  Ifye  within  a  radius  of  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
school.  Some  live  here  permanently:  others  move  in  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  these 
usually  attend  irregularly,  moving  back  and  forth. 

A  few  weeks  before  Christmas  attendance  always  increases  in  anticipation  of  the  usual  Christmas 
treat,  and  through  the  cold  winter  months  attendance  is  good,  as  it  is  very  uncomfortable  for  the 
children  at  home,  and  they  get  a  warm  dinner  at  school  besides,  being  able  at  least  to  keep  warm 
while  there. 

This  year  the  attendance  during  March  and  April  was  low  on  account  of  so  much  "la  grippe." 
During  May  and  June  attendance  decreases  because  the  parents  move  out  to  their  farming  places  and 
plant  their  gardens,  which,  too,  must  be  encouraged ;  consequently,  the  children  having  no  place  to 
stay  are  obliged  to  go  with  their  parents. 

Advancement  of  pupils.— -Most  of  the  pupils  are  beginners  and  have  very  little  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, and  are  slow  to  take  it  up.  Being  naturally  timid  (more  so  than  some  other  tribes),  they  hen- 
tate  in  usiiiK  the  English  language,  though  they  speak  it  fairly  well.  It  is  slow  work  on  account  of 
children  going  homo  every  night  and  Saturdays  and  Sundajrs  and,  in  the  meantime,  using  nothing 
but  the  Indian  language.  In  any  kind  of  work  where  some  visible  results  are  obtained,  they  do  welL 
The  children  are  studious,  and  while  they  arc  not  so  timid  about  speaking  in  school,  when  they  are 
out  they  are  very  backward. 

Industrial  work.— Boys.— The  boys  have  carried  all  the  water  for  the  school,  have  kept  the  school- 
room in  order,  scrubbing  it  once  each  week  and  sometimes  oftener,  under  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
They  also  did  some  woodwork— mostly  knife  work  and  carving,  but  as  we  have  no  tools,  only  what 
we  ourselves  furnish  and  not  enough  of  suitable  material,  we  did  not  accomplish  what  we  wished 
to  do. 

We  also  plant  and  cultivate  a  garden  each  spring,  and  thotigh  we  have  no  irrigation  we  do  not 
expect  to  raise  much,  but  it  still  serves  the  purpose  of  giving  a  little  instruction  in  this  line.  Last  fall 
we  harvested  about  500  pounds  of  potatoes  and  1,500  pounds  of  turnips,  besides  having  all  the  radishes, 
lettuce,  peas,  and  beans  we  wanted  in  their  season. 

Industrial  work.— Girls.- The  girls  have  been  required,  under  the  supervision  of  the  cook,  to  do  the 
housework  connected  with  the  kitchen  and  sewing  room,  aid  inpreparinff  the  lunch,  set  tables  prop- 
erly, wash  dishes,  etc.  They  have  also  done  the  weekly  washing  and  ironing.  Besides  this  they 
have  been  taught  sewing  of  all  kinds,  from  hemming  dish  towels  to  cutting  and  making  garments. 
After  each  girlcould  sew  by  hand  ana  was  large  enough  to  run  a  machine  she  was  taught  to  sew  on 
It.  They  also  did  as  much  mending  as  they  had  time  to  do.  The  following  garments  were  made  in 
the  sewing  room  the  post  year:  2  coats,  38  ai)rons,  28  underskirts,  25  boys'  shirts,  48  suits  underwear, 
80  dresses,  8  pairs  pants  made  over  from  men's.  Besides  this  there  were  over  100  garments  made  for 
the  pupils'  parents,  with  the  mother's  help,  the  parents  furnishing  the  material  and  Mrs.  Kohlenberg 
supervising  the  work. 

Kindergarten  work.— As  the  Department  has  furnished  nothing  to  this  school  for  three  years  in  the 
line  of  books  or  kinderKarten  material,  having  failed  to  send  us  the  necessary  estimate  blanks,  we 
are  wanting  in  this  work.    We  furnished  material  for  the  following  from  donated  money:    Sewing 

Srimary  pricked  sewins  cards,  sewing  outline  cards,  paper  folding  with  colored  paper,  and  paper  cut^ 
ng  and  parquetry  and.  drawing  is  the  extent  of  this  work. 

I  hope  that  we  receive  the  necessary  blanks  next  year,  that  we  may  make  an  estimate  for  some 
much  needed  books  and  material.  The  interest  the  children  take  in  this  work,  and  the  incentive  it 
is  to  good  attendance,  should  be  sufficient  excuse  for  its  use,  not  taking  into  consideration  its  value 
in  education. 

Influence  of  sohool  upon  parents.— The  influence  of  the  school  upon  the  parents  Is  not  all  noticeable. 
The  majority  of  the  mothers  keep  their  children  and  themselves  more  cleanlv  than  those  who  do  not 
attend  school.  They  are  also  beginnins^  to  make  white  dresses  for  the  smaller  girls  as  near  like  the 
school  dresses  as  they  can;  some  brlnjzwg  the  material  to  school  to  make,  others  doing  it  by  them- 
selves. In  the  minor  details  of  their  life  the  school  undoubtedly  bears  some  influence.  The  most  of 
them  look  upon  the  school  in  a  friendlv  way  and  realize  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  though  there  are 
some  few  who  think  all  the  school  Is  for  is  to  feed  their  children  and  give  them  clothes.  But  they 
will  get  over  this  idea  in  time. 

Batning.— For  this  important  part  of  our  work  we  are  not  equipped  as  we  should  be.  We  have  to 
carry  all  our  water  over  100  yards,  and  have  only  washtubs  to  bathe  in,  besides  having  no  place  of 
privacy. 

SeoommendatioBa.— We  should  have  a  well  dug  at  the  school,  and  another  addition  of  two  rooms 
built  on.  An  addition  16  by  28  feet  divided  into  two  rooms— one  16  by  16  feet,  the  other  12  by  16  feet- 
would  give  us  sufficient  room.  The  large  room  should  be  fitted  up  with  a  ring  bath  and  be  used  as  a 
laundnr  and  bath  room.  We  are  too  crowded  at  present  in  our  Kitchen,  trying  to  cook,  wash,  heat 
water  for  bathing,  etc.,  all  on  a  little  No.  8  stove.  The  small  room  should  be  fitted  with  a  workbench 
and  a  few  tools  and  be  used  as  a  boys'  workshop. 

We  should  also  have  a  more  vari«i  bill  of  fare.  This  year  our  bill  of  fare  consisted  of  bread,  meat, 
coffee,  gravy,  and  as  long  as  our  vef^etables  lasted  we  used  them,  but  they  lasted  only  a  short  time. 
I  fail  to  see  anything  in  this  bill  of  fare  that  would  tempt  a  child  to  attend  school  regularly,  con- 
sidering that  it  has  ue  same  at  home.  We  should  be  allowed  the  full  day-school  allowances,  includ- 
ing sugar  and  coffee.  When  the  temperature  gets  to  50°  below  zero,  as  it  did  last  winter,  coffee  is  the 
Icadinir  item  on  a  bill  of  fare  for  Indians. 

We  should  also  be  allowed  clothing  for  the  bosrs  that  we  may  keep  them  reasonably  comfortable  in 
winter,  and  looking  respectable.  We  should  also  have  more  clothing  for  the  girls,  including  shoes 
and  stockings. 

If  a  day  school  is  to  be  maintained  at  this  agency  for  any  length  of  time,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
above  be  taken  into  consideration. 

A  boarding  school  is  needed  at  this  place  verv  much.  Capacity  should  be  250.  There  are  nearly  400 
children  of  school  age  on  this  reservation  and  school  facilities  for  about  100.  There  would  t>e  no 
trouble  in  filling  a  well-equipped  boarding  school  of  the  above-stated  capacity. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  Hon.  J.  C.  Clifford,  United  States  Indian  agent,  for  his  kind  and 
courteous  attention  and  aid  during  the  past  year. 
Respectfully, 

W.  C.  KoHLENBBBG,  Teochcr. 

The  COMMTSSIONKR  OF  INDIAN  AFFA.IB8. 

(Through  J.  C.  CUfford,  United  States  Indian  Agent) 
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REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  NEBRASKA. 
REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  THE  OMAHA  AND  WINNEBAGO  AGENCY. 

Winnebago,  Nebr.,  August  Sl^  1899. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  of  May  1,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

I  assumed  charge  at  this  agency  February  6  last,  relieving  Capt.  W.  A.  Mercer,  of 
whom  I  desire  to  express  my  hi^h  regard  and  acknowledge  man^  kindly  acts  and 
valuable  assistance  rendered  me  m  assuming  the  duties  of  this  position. 

Beservation. — ^This  reservation  is  located  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  Nebraska, 
having  an  east  front  on  the  Missouri  River  of  18  miles  and  extending  west  30  miles, 
embracing  about  250,000  acres. 

The  eastern  portion  bordering  on  the  Missouri  River  is  quite  broken,  but  suflS- 
ciently  well  timbered  to  afford  an  ample  fuel  supply  for  the  entire  reservation.  The 
central  and  western  portions  are  made  up  of  gently  rolling  prairies  and  wide  valleys 
well  watered  by  the  Loean,  Omaha,  and  Blackbird  creeks  and  their  numerous 
branches,  and  the  soil  of  nie  entire  tract  is  the  most  fertile  and  productive.  Located 
as  this  reservation  is,  in  the  central  com  belt  of  the  West,  with  good  railwav  facili- 
ties, it  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  desirable  tracts  of  agricultural  lana  in  the 
State. 

The  Winnebago  Indians  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  this  reservation,  embrac- 
ing about  110,000  acres.  This  originally  was  a  part  of  the  Omaha  Reservation  and 
was  purchased  of  that  tribe  in  18&,  the  first  selection  of  a  reservation  for  the  Win- 
nebfl^oes  in  South  Dakota,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  21,  1862,  not 
provmg  satisfactory.  The  southern  portion  of  the  reservation,  containing  about 
140,000  acres,  is  occupied  by  the  Omanas.  There  is  little  in  common  between  the 
Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indians — speaking  a  different  language  and  unlike  in  charac- 
ter and  habits.  This  immediate  vicinity  has  been  the  nome  of  the  Omahas  since 
the  earliest  history  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  while  the  Winnebagoes  are  comparatively 
new  to  this  locality. 

WINNEBAGOES. 

Little  marked  chan^  in  the  condition  of  the  Winnebagoes  can  be  reported  for  the 
past  year.  The  ever-mcreasing  revenue  derived  from  the  leasing  of  their  allotments 
enables  them  to  live  more  coimortably;  they  are  better  clothed  and  fed;  have  better 
horses  and  more  carriages;  in  fact,  the  large  proportion  of  them  have  everything  neces- 
sary to  their  comfort  They  are  enabled  to  obtain  all  the  necessities  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  that  go  with  a  civilized  life.  Doubtless  all  this  comes  too  easy,  and  if  more 
personal  effort  was  required  of  them  their  development  toward  a  better  civilization 
would  be  more  rapid. 

Progress  in  some  directions  we  can  note,  as  in  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  property,  as  illustrated  in  the  energy  they  display  in  proving  heirship  to  deceased 
allottees'  land.  Also  their  respect  for  law  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  signs  of 
improvement.  Few  communities  will  you  find  where  the  rights  of  private  property 
are  better  respected,  and  but  one  arrest  has  been  made  dming  the  year  for  any  crime 
except  as  to  violation  of  liquor  laws,  and  even  in  this  respect  there  has  oeen  a 
marked  improvement. 

Censui.— The  population  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  is  as  follows: 

Total  population 1, 129 

Males 595 

Females 534 

Males  over  18 372 

Females  over  14 398 

School  children  between  6  and  18 277 

A  comparison  of  the  census  returns  of  1869  shows  a  decrease  of  about  200  in  thirty 
years,  but  this  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  quite  a  number  have  been  transferred  dur- 
mg  this  period  from  the  roll  of  the  Wisconsin  branch  of  the  tribe,  so  that  a  conserv- 
ative estimate  would  place  this  decrease  at  something  over  20  per  cent  in  thirty  years. 

Allotments. — ^The  original  allotment  to  the  Winnebagoes  was  made  under  the  act  of 
1863,  and  487  patents  were  issued.  In  1887  a  new  allotment  was  ordered  under  the 
act  of  that  year.  Investigation  developed  the  fact  that  only  about  one-half  of  the 
original  allottees  could  be  found  or  indentified.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Eng- 
lish names  were  arbitrarily  given  them  at  the  time  of  the  first  allotment  and  the  fail- 
ure to  retain  the  Indian  names  also.    As  a  result  the  allotting  agent  returned  over 
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200  patenta  which  had  been  recovered  and  which  were  finally  canceled  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  being  fictitious.  As  a  result  of  this  confusion  something  over  250  allottees 
have  thus  to  failed  to  receive  their  allotments  in  whole  or  in  part 

This  condition  has  caused  much  feeling  and  discontent,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  Special  Agent  John  K.  Rankin  is  now  on  the  reservation  with  full  instructions 
from  the  Department  to  adjust  all  errors  and  omissions  and  to  complete  the  allotment 

Aiding  allottees.— Since  the  Winnebagoes  have  occupied  this  reservation  130  houses 
have  b^  erected  for  them  by  the  Government.  Many  of  these  houses  were  built 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  although  they  have  been  repaired  from  time  to  time,  yet 
now  many  of  them  are  badly  in  need  of  repairs  to  render  them  comfortable.  In  the 
appropriation  for  Winnebagoes  for  the  current  year  is  the  item  of  $3,917.02  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  **  for  the  erection  of 
houses,  improvements  of  their  allotments  of  land,  purchase  of  stock,  agricultural 
implements,  seeds,  and  other  beneficial  objects."  If  a  portion  of  the  above-men- 
tioned appropriation  is  available  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  it  be  expended 
in  m^ng  the  much-needed  repairs  on  houses  as  indicated. 

Edneatioii. — ^The  destruction  of  the  Winnebago  school  plant  by  fire  in  April,  1898, 
was  a  serious  blow  to  the  Winnebago  Indians,  and  the  end  of  the  year  finds  the  tribe 
in  a  deplorable  state  as  to  the  education  of  their  children.  The  majority  of  these 
children  remained  at  their  homes  during  the  year,  for  the  most  part  in  comparative 
idleness.  A  number,  however,  attended  public  district  schools  with  which  the  Indian 
Office  had  contracts.  These  were  mostly  mixed  bloods,  and  quite  satisfactory  prog- 
ress was  made  at  some  of  these  schools  by  the  Indian  children. 

Contracts  were  made  with  tliree  public  school  districts  on  the  Winnebago  Reserva- 
tion. The  new  re^^ation  which  applies  to  these  contracts  in  the  future  will,  without 
doubt,  render  these  schools  more  effective  to  the  real  Indian.  Nonreservation  schools 
were  attended  by  the  usual  number  of  pupils  from  the  Winnebagoes. 

We  understand  that  plans  are  approved  for  a  new  school  plant,  and  the  more  pro- 
gressive Indians  and  this  office  will  be  pleased  when  further  stejjs  are  taken  by  the 
Department  to  ccmstruct  the  same.  Since  means  are  provided  whereby  children  of 
school  age  on  a  reservation  can  be  placed  in  the  reservation  school  without  the  con- 
sent of  parents,  the  pressing  need  of  the  Winnebagoes  is  a  well-equipped  school  put 
in  operation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

KiMionary  work. — ^The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  has  a  comfortable  church,  a 
resident  missionary,  and  services  are  held  regularly.  The  attendance  by  the  Indians 
is  small,  but  when  the  Winnebago  boarding  school  is  in  session,  the  Sunday  school 
connected  with  the  church  has  a  large  attendance,  and  much  good  is  doubtless 
accomplished.  The  Winnebagoes  do  not  respond  kindly  to  missionary  efforts,  and 
encouragement  in  this  direction  is  small. 

Sanitary  oonditionf . — ^The  sanitary  condition  during  the  year  has  been  fairly  good. 
The  number  of  deaths  is  quite  large^  but  the  majority  of  these  have  been  old  people. 
The  prevailing  disease  is  tuberculosis,  which  is  the  great  scourge  of  this  people. 

The  sanitary  report  for  this  year  will  necessarily  be  rather  abbreviated,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  physician  who  has  been  here  during  the  year  has  just  been  trans- 
ferred and  his  successor  has  not  been  here  long  enough  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  facts. 

Agenoy  building. — ^The  agency  buildings  are  quite  old,  most  of  them  having  been 
erected  thirty-three  years  ago.  With  the  repairs  now  allowed,  together  with  the  new 
cottage  under  contraict,  they  will  be  in  a  fairly  comfortable  condition. 

The  water  supply  continues  to  be  a  vexatious  question  at  this  a^ncy.  The  agent's 
dwelling  and  tnree  of  the  employees'  are  unprovided  for.  Their  entire  snpi>ly  has 
now  to  be  hauled  by  team.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  recommend  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  attempts  in  the  past  to  obtain  a  supply  at  two  of  these  houses  have  proved 
failures. 

Agenoy  shopf. — Grood  work  has  been  done  at  both  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
shops  during  the  year,  and,  while  we  are  not  able  to  do  all  tne  work  presented,  yet 
the  more  important,  as  repairs  for  wagons,  farm  machinery,  and  horseshoeing,  is 
well  kept  up. 

OMAHAS. 

Until  the  law  allowing  and  regulating  the  leasing  of  the  individual  allotments  was 
passed,  the  duties  of  the  a^ent  as  reprds  the  Omahas  was  only  nominal,  but  at  this 
date  the  amount  of  work  mvolved  in  attending  to  the  al&iirs  of  the  Omahas  is  little 
if  any  less  than  that  in  attending  to  the  Winnebagoes.  A  full  appreciation  of  this 
fact  will  give  your  office  a  correct  idea  of  the  incres^ed  work  and  financial  responsi- 
bility connected  with  this  agency. 

Quite  a  marked  advance  has  been  made  by  the  Omahas  during  the  year.  They 
are  more  industrious,  are  doing  better  firming,  building  houses,  have  more  stock — in 
short,  the  outlook  for  them  is  very  encouraging.  C^OOolp 
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Cbmus. — ^The  population  of  the  Omaha  tribe  is  as  follows: 

Total  population 1, 157 

Males 574 

Females 583 

Males  over  18 284 

Females  over  14 335 

School  children  between  6  and  18 282 

A  compMison  of  the  census  returns  of  1869  shows  an  increase  of  137  in  the  Omaha 
tribe  of  Lidians,  or  about  12  per  cent  during  the  period  of  the  last  thirty  years. 

Ageney. — All  the  businefls  connected  with  the  Omahas  is  transacted  at  their  old 
agency,  located  10  miles  from  this  oflBce.  One  day  each  week  is  devoted  entirely  to 
dbrawing  Omaha  leases  and  paying  out  their  individual  moneys.  This  plan  I  insti- 
tuted on  assuming  charge  at  this  agency,  and  it  has  proved  very  gratifying  to  the 
Omahas.  It  saves  them  much  travel,  but  yet  more  important  to  them,  it  satisfies 
their  pride  in  having  their  business  done  at  home,  and  not  being  compelled  to  visit 
the  agency  on  a  neignboring  reservation. 

AllotmentB. — All  allotmentB  to  the  Omahas  have  been  made  under  special  acts,  and, 
up  to  this  date,  954  patents  have  been  issued  covering  77,786  acres,  lea\ang  a  residue 
of  64,558  acres  not  yet  allotted.  Provision  to  allot  this  remainder  was  made  by  the 
act  of  March  3,  1893.  No  action,  however,  to  carry  into  effect  this  law  was  taken 
until  the  present  year;  but  on  the  24th  of  April  Special  Agent  John  K.  Kankin  was 
designated  to  proceed  to  the  agency  and  complete  the  allotment  as  provided  by  law, 
and  lie  is  now  engaged  in  this  work.  Dissatisfaction  is  expressed  bv  some  at  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  w-hich  will  exclude  from  participating  m  the  allotment  chilaren 
bom  since  March  3,  1893;  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  satisfactory  and  will  about 
exhaust  the  land  remaining  available  for  allotment.  When  this  work  is  completed, 
it  will  remove  the  cause  of  much  discontent  which  is  existing  among  the  Oraanas. 

Kiftionary  work. — The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  have  two  church  buildings 
and  one  resident  missionary.  There  is  a  very  good  attendance  upon  church  services 
and  over  40  communicants,  so  that  the  field  is  encouraging  for  effort  in  this  direc^tion. 

Edneatioii. — ^The  Omaha  boarding  school  (buildings  owned  and  school  supporttni  by 
the  Government)  is  a  very  flourishing  institution.  The  buildings  are  of  wood,  but 
most  of  them  are  in  good  repair.  Superintendent,  teachers,  and  other  employees  are 
eflBcient  and  attentive  to  their  duties.  The  Omahas  take  pride  in  their  school,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  we  have  little  diflSculty  in  keeping  the  attendance  up  to  the  full 
capacity.  Detailed  estimates  have  been  made  out  for  much-needed  improvements, 
and  I  earnestly  recommend  that,  when  funds  are  available,  the  estimates  be  allowed. 
I  inclose  herewith  report  of  Superintendent  Ratliff,  which  will  give  the  conditions  at 
this  school  more  in  detail. 

In  addition  to  the  Omaha  boarding  school,  contracts  have  been  made  with  five  dis- 
trict schools  to  educate  Indian  children.  In  a  number  of  districts  this  plan  has 
proved  satisfactory,  and  the  districts  that  are  able  to  comply  with  the  instructions 
from  your  office  for  the  current  year  will,  I  am  sure,  offer  good  school  advantages  for 
the  Indians  attending  these  schools. 

Sanitary. — We  have  no  agency  physician  at  the  Omahas,  therefore  this  report  can 
not  be  as  full  as  desirable.  During  the  winter  a  very  severe  epidemic  of  measles 
visited  the  Omaha  tribe.  This  disease  has  always  proved  very  fatal  with  the  Omahas, 
but  this  has  been  especially  true  the  past  winter.  Over  50  deaths  are  from  this 
cause  alone.  Special  authority  was  granted  me  by  your  office  and  medical  attendance 
provided  during  this  epidemic.  AVith  the  above  noted  exception  the  health  of  the 
Omaha  tribe  has  been  good. 

Agency  shops. — ^The  only  Government  employees  at  the  Omaha  Agency  are  the 
carpenter  and  blacksmith,  and  a  good  repair  shop  is  maintained.  I  consider  this 
shop  of  great  value  to  the  Omahas.  If  it  were  not  maintained,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  take  meir  work  to  distant  towns.  They  are  not  always  provided  with  the  means 
to  pay,  and  as  a  consequence  often  their  farm  work  would  suffer.  The  work  done  in 
the  shop  is  charged  to  the  individual  Indians,  and  collected  by  this  office  when  the 
per  capita  annuity  is  paid.    This  renders  the  shop  nearly  self-supporting. 

AQRICUIVrURE. 

The  accompanying  statistics  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Omaha 
and  Winnebio  Indians  have  been  carefully  prepared  by  the  farmers,  and  as  the 
thrashing  of  the  small  ^rain  is  about  completed  and  com  so  far  advanced,  those  esti- 
mates are  doubtless  quite  accurate.  Prom  a  comparison  with  the  last  year  we  can 
note  some  improvement.  The  cultivated  area  has  not  been  largely  increased.  In  a 
few  instances  allottees  have  cultivated  their  land,  which  previously  had  been  leased. 
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The  season  haa  been  favorable  for  com.  That  which  was  planted  in  time  and  has 
been  well  cultivated  is  a  fine  crop.  The  late  planted  and  poorly  attended  is  a  partial 
failure.  The  wheat  yield  is  below  the  average  and  the  (Quality  not  first  class.  The 
only  seed  issued  to  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  was  issued  to  the  Winnebagoes 
dunng  the  present  season,  namely,  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
say  were  generally  planted.  The  season  has  been  favorable  and  a  very  good  crop 
secured. 

Hay  is  a  good  crop,  and  at  this  date  is  being  secured;  but,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
serviceable  machines,  it  will  be  late  before  the  harvest  is  completed.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  say  that  most  of  the  mowing  machines  provided  years  ago  foi  the 
Winnebagoes  are  now  worn  out  and  worthless,  and  some  provision  will  fiive  to  be 
made  for  a  new  supply  before  another  season. 


The  crimes  committed  on  the  reservations  during  the  past  year  have  been  few  and 
of  a  minor  nature;  in  fact,  nothing  worthy  of  note,  except  tne  one  offense  of  intro- 
ducing liauor  upon  the  reservation,  for  which  66  Indians  and  100  whites  have  been 
prosecutea.  Tne  United  States  court  officials  have  been  very  active  in  suppressing 
this  evil,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  marked  improvement  in  the  conditions  in  this 
respect.  Our  police  force  have  cooperated  with  the  court  and  obtained  the  evidence 
necessary  to  secure  the  conviction.  Some  of  the  most  incorrigible  of  t^e  offenders 
have  been  imprisoned  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  and  have  paid  fines  of  from  |25 
to  $50.     A  continuance  of  this  vigorous  policy  will  reduce  this  evil  to  a  minimum. 

ROAD   MAKING    AND  REPAIRS. 

The  Indians  are  required  by  the  State  law  to  work  out  their  jjoll  tax  or  pay  in  cash. 
Most  of  them  prefer  the  former  course,  which  furnishes  sufficient  labor  to  keep  the 
roads,  with  the  exception  of  the  bridges,  in  fairly  good  repair.  Many  of  the  roads 
on  the  reservation  are  not  properly  located,  but  steps  are  now  being  taken  for  this 
office  to  act  in  concert  with  the  county  authorities,  and  we  hope  that  by  another 
year  much  improvement  will  be  made  in  this  respect. 

LEASING. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  perplexing  proposition,  as  well  as  involving  the  most  labor, 
of  anything  connected  with  the  aoministration  of  affairs  at  this  agency.  To  illus- 
trate as  to  the  detail  work  involved,  we  have  now  in  force  over  1,300  leases,  all  of 
which  are  drawn  in  this  office.  Each  requires  careful  investigation,  and  numerous 
books  must  be  kept  to  make  a  complete  record.  Then  the  1,300  leases  require  that 
2,600  collections  be  made  and  receipts  issued;  and,  as  over  1,100  are  leases  on  allotted 
lands,  the  money  for  which,  after  collecting,  must  be  paid  out  to  the  individual  Indian, 
the  receipts,  taken  in  triplicate,  will  numl^r  over  6,500.  In  fact,  since  the  regulation 
requiring  the  individual  Indian  lease  moneys  to  be  paid  into  this  office  went  into 
effect,  it  has  increased  the  clerical  work  at  least  100  per  cent. 

Again,  we  have  had  during  the  past  year  over  one  hundred  cases  of  disputed 
heirship,  each  of  which  had  to  be  carefully  inve8tigate<l  before  a  lease  was  made  or 
the  money  paid  out.  These  questions  are  not  often  a  matter  of  law,  but  of  fact.  The 
marriage  relations  of  these  people  have  been  so  lax  that  it  was  often  very  difficult  to 
trace  the  descent  of  property. 

The  regulation  requiring  all  individual  moneys  to  be  paid  into  this  office  has 
added  very  largely  to  the  revenues  of  these  people.  A  conservative  estimate  would 
place  the  mcrease  at  not  less  than  40  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  an  Indian 
will  discount  a  payment  due  in  six  months  or  one  year  or  two  years  hence  to  almost 
any  amount  which  the  white  renter  has  the  conscience  to  take,  and  by  far  too  many 
of  the  lessees  have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact. 

It  is  also  very  difficult  to  determine  who  should  ])e  allowed  to  lease,  and  if  so, 
what  proDortion  of  their  land.  Few,  if  any,  are  able  to  cultivate  all  of  their  allot> 
ment.  Then  we  have  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  children,  most  of  whom  have 
allotments,  brides  the  vast  amount  of  land  descended  to  them  by  inheritance. 
None  of  this  class  can  cultivate  their  lands,  so  that,  by  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
law  in  regard  to  leasing,  we  will  yet  have  a  very  large  prQportion  of  the  reservation 
to  lease. 

The  rental  values  are  constantly  increasing,  so  that  the  future  support  of  this 
people  in  comfort  is  secured,  if  only  the  young  men  could  be  induced  to  take  up 
farming  for  a  livelihood.  They  have  the  best  of  land,  but  they  lack  means  for  a 
start. 
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I  would  moet  earnestly  recommend,  if  it  is  found  possible,  that  some  steps  be  taken 
so  that  the  rentals  of  the  allotted  lands  of  minors  be  retained  by  the  Grovemment  to 
accumulate  until  they  are  of  age,  and,  in  the  case  of  males,  be  then  invested  in  estab- 
lishing them  on  their  allotments,  purchasing  the  necessary  farming  machinery,  etc. 
At  present  the  pcurents  or  guardians  use  these  rentals.  Most  of  the  children  are  at 
school  and  the  money  is  not  required  for  their  support.  If  the  course  suggested 
were  pursued,  the  young  man  reUiming  from  an  Eastern  school  would  be  provided 
with  the  means  for  a  stiut  in  life. 

INDIAN   POLICE. 

Our  force  consists  of  one  officer  and  sixteen  privates.  They  have  been  quite  effi- 
cient in  the  dischaxge  of  their  duties,  and  especially  active  in  aetecting  and  securing 
the  arrest  of  violators  of  the  liquor  law. 

EMPLOYEB3. 

All  of  my  employees  have  been  faithful  and  efficient,  and  fully  employed.  The 
clerical  force  has  been  overworked;  but,  with  the  additional  force  allowed  by  the 
Department,  we  now  have  the  work  well  in  hand. 

FIBLD  MATRONS. 

Field  matrons  are  employed  by  the  Department  for  both  the  Omaha  and  Winne- 
bago tribes.  The  employee  for  the  Winnebagoes  resides  at  this  agency,  so  that  I 
am  able  to  speak  of  the  character  of  the  work  performed  from  personal  observation, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  excellent  service  has  been  given.  The  Omaha  field 
matron  resides  11  miles  from  the  agency,  and  not  on  my  regular  line  of  travel  when 
visiting  the  Omahas,  but  from  wluit  I  have  seen  I  thmk  valuable  service  is  being 
rendered. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  uniform  courtesy  and  support 
extended  to  me  by  your  office. 
For  further  report  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  inclosed  statistics. 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  p.  Mathewson, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Omaha  School. 

Omaha  axd  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebb.,  August  SO,  1899. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annnal  report  of  the  Omaha  boarding  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1899: 

I  reported  here  for  duty  on  September  7, 1898.  School  began  September  12, 1896,  and  closed  June 
21, 1899— forty  weeks  and  three  aays. 

It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  meet  the  former  superintendent,  D.  D.  McArthur,  here  before  he  left 
and  get  his  plans.  But  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  found  abundant  evidence  of  careful  and  thoughtful 
work  on  his  part  Many  things  here  were  in  »)od  condition,  and  most  of  what  I  would  aay  are 
needed  improvements  had  been  studied  through  and  careful  plans  and  specifications  for  the  same 
had  been  left  on  file. 

So  many  changes  in  the  employee  force  had  been  made  that  the  work  in  the  beginning  necessarily 
suffered  somewhat  while  we  were  getting  acquainted  with  the  new  field.  But  it  seems  to  me  that, 
on  the  whole,  this  school  has  an  exceptionally  faithful,  earnest,  and  efficient  set  of  employees,  and  in 
coarse  of  the  vear  a  large  amount  of  hard  and  faithful  work  has  been  done.  In  this  respect  the  climax 
came  when  the  epidemic  of  measles  was  on,  as  my  special  report  on  that  situation  mentioned.  Fifty- 
one  of  the  86  pupils  then  in  school  had  the  measles. 

A  number  of  minor  improvements  have  been  made:  A  new  windmill  and  pump  purchased:  one 
new  horse  for  the  driving  team;  a  set  of  new  driving  harness;  about  1*  miles  of  fence  repaiim  and 
improved:  the  pasture  water  tank  covered,  so  that  with  the  mercury  86°  below  zero  the  water  did  not 
freeze  badly  (this  was  the  farmer's  idea) ;  a  brick  ash  house  built  as  a  little  further  precaution  against 
fire;  new  porches  built  next  to  the  play  rooms,  which  add  materially  to  the  comfort  there,  and  a  set  of 
twenty  band  instruments  purchased.    We  hope,  in  course  of  a  year  or  so,  to  have  a  good  Omaha  band. 

A  number  of  more  extensive  improvements  are  very  much  needed,  plans  and  specifications  for 
which  are  now  on  file  in  the  Indian  Office.  Especially  as  a  further  protection  against  fire,  as  well  as 
for  economy  and  convenience,  the  laundry  should  be  moved  farther  away  from  the  main  building 
and  enlarged;  the  woodhouse  should  be  moved;  a  hot  water  heating  plant  put  in;  also  a  gaeoline  light- 
ing plant  and  water  system  with  hose,  hydrants,  and  pressure  sufficient  to  furnish  adequate  protection 
against  fire.  The  bam  and  other  stock  oulldings  are  badly  in  need  of  being  moved  and  repaired,  as 
per  specifications  already  sent  in. 

The  school  has  20  acres  of  good  corn,  20  acres  of  good  millet,  about  20  acres  of  oats,  which  was  fair, 
and  several  acres  of  good  potatoes.  This  season  we  are  experimenting  in  a  small  w«y  with  sugar 
beets  Intended  for  cattle  feed.  The  garden  has  done  well.  The  chief  objection  to  a  garden  here  is 
that  such  a  largo  part  of  its  products  reach  their  season  in  July  and  Augiust,  when  th6  pupils  are  at 
home. 
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A  small  orchard  was  started  here  two  years  or  so  ago.  Next  spring  we  hope  to  replace  the  dead 
trees.    We  think  it  will  be  worth  while  to  set  out  some  strawberry  plants  here  this  comii^  year. 

The  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Unfortunately  the  majority  of  the 
young  chickens  have  been  killed  by  weasels. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  is  too  small  a  school— considering 
age  of  pupils  we  have,  6  to  18  years,  and  the  majoritv  smaller  onea— in  which  to  do  satisfactory 
manual-training  work,  because  of  scarcity  of  workers  to  keep  up  the  necessary  work  of  the  school. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  principal  teacher  the  work  in  the  literary  department  has  been  better 
organized,  a  definite  course  of  stuav  has  been  made  out,  and  something  more  done  toward  gettin^^ 
the  work  graded  all  the  way  througn.  Special  effort  has  been  made  to  get  pupils  to  speak  out  and 
speak  distinctly,  and  something  was  gained  in  that  line;  but  complete  success  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difBcult  things  to  achieve. 

In  course  of  the  year  the  school  has  aided  in  getting  a  goodly  number  of  Omaha  children  trans- 
ferred to  Genoa,  Haskell,  and  Carlisle,  and  would  just  as  gladW  have  aided  other  schools  had  it  been 
able  to  do  so. 

The  school  has  two  true  friends  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Gait,  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  for  the 
reservation. 

The  Indian  Office  has  been  kind  and  considerate  in  dealing  with  the  various  requests  which  have 
been  made,  in  course  of  the  year.  Kind  and  helpful  official  visits,  which  have  been  genuinely  appre- 
ciated, have  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dorteh,  of  the  Indian  Office,  Inspector  A.  M.  Tinker,  and  Super- 
visors C.  1).  Rakestraw  and  R.  C.  Bauer.  The  most  thorough  and  demsive  support,  as  well  as  positive 
help,  have  been  given  by  the  United  States  Indian  agents,  Capt.  W.  A.  Mercer  and  Mr,  Charles  P. 
Mathewson,  and  the  clerks  at  the  agency  have  been  uniformly  kindly  and  helpful. 
Very  respectfully, 

Russell  Ratlifp,  SuperintendenL 

The  SrPKRlNTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  Charles  P.  Mathewson,  United  States  Indian  Agent) 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  SANTEE  AGENCY. 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr.,  December  7,  1899, 
.  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  Santee  Agency: 

Loeation. — The  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  embraces  the  following:  The  Santee 
Sioux,  located  in  Nebraska;  the  Poncas,  having  a  subagency  18  miles  southwest,  in 
Nebraska,  and  the  Flandreau  Sioux,  who  have  a  subagency  at  Flandreau^  S.  Dak., 
about  100  miles  north  of  the  headquarters  of  this  agency,  which  are  situated  at 
Santee,  Nebr.,  3i  miles  from  Springfield,  S.  Dak.,  and  25  miles  northwest  of  Bloom- 
field,  Nebr. 

Popnlatioii. — The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  Indian  population  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency: 


Under  6 
years. 

Between — 

Above— 

TotaL 

M. 

F. 

6  and 

18,  M. 

?r/ 

18,  M. 

14,  P. 

Santee  Sioux 

86 
19 
19 

75 
24 
24 
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32 

38 

91 
24 
37 

283 
88 
51 

314 
100 
60 

998 

Flandr^u  Sioux 

287 

Poncajs 

229 

Total 

123 

123 

220 

152 

422 

474 

1,614 

Edaeation. — We  have  under  the  supervision  of  this  agency  two  boarding  schools  and 
one  day  school.  The  Santee  boarding  school,  located  at  the  agency,  has  a  caoacity  for 
80  pupils.  Owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  emplovees  sent  here  through  the  civil  service, 
this  school  has  not  accomplished  what  it  should.  The  Hope  school,  a  school  for 
girls  exclusively,  located  at  Springfield,  S.  Dak.,  has  a  capacity  for  55  pupils.  Under 
nie  able  manajgement  of  Mr.  Walter  J.  Wicks  as  superintendent,  this  school  has  been 
a  source  of  pride.  A  day  school  at  Ponca  subagency  employs  one  teacher,  and  the 
Government  also  has  contracts  with  several  district  schools.  Except  at  the  district 
school  located  here  at  the  agency,  I  find  that  the  Indian  children  do  not  attend  school 
regularly. 

Missionary. — The  American  Missionary  Association  has  a  fine  school  plant  here, 
which  is  doing  excellent  work  among  these  Indians.  The  Episcopal  Churcn  is  loca^ted 
about  1  mile  from  the  agency,  and  employs  a  native  pastor,  who  also  holds  services 
at  two  other  churches  on  this  reservation  and  at  Ponca  subagency. 

Sanitary. — An  epidemic  of  measles  prevailetl  during  the  winter  among  the  Indians, 
also  at  Hope  school  and  the  mission.  But  by  a  strict  quarantine,  enforced  by  the 
superintendent  at  Santee  boardinj^  school,  we  did  not  have  a  single  case  of  measles. 

Morality. — ^There  has  been  a  decided  decrease  in  stealing  and  drunkenness  among 
the  Santees  during  the  past  year. 
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Buildings. — ^All  of  the  buildings  at  the  agency  and  the  overseer's  house  have  been 
painted  during  the  year.  We  need  at  least  three  new  residences  at  the  agency,  as 
three  of  the  regular  employees  have  no  buildings  provided,  and  also  a  new  school 
building  for  the  Santee  boarding  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  courtesies  shown  this  office 
during  the  year. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  C.  Baird, 

IhtUed  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Ck>MMissioNBR  of  Indian  Afkairk. 


Report  of  Sr peri  nten dent  op  Hope  School. 

Hope  Industrial  Boarding  School, 

Sprinaftdd,  8.  Dak.,  July  1,  1899. 

Drab  Sir:  I  would  respectfully  report  that  this  school  has  maintained  work  for  forty-one  weeks 
during  the  fiscal  year  just  eloped. 

It  has  been  the  most  trying  year  in  our  history  as  a  school.  During  the  most  severe  weather  of  the 
winter,  which  was  the  coldest  in  many  jears,  thirty-five  of  our  children  were  taken  down  with  measles 
and  about  twenty  of  them  with  whooping  cough  at  the  same  time.  The  measles  were  epidemic  among 
the  whites  as  well  as  among  the  Indians,  and  our  pupils  no  doubt  received  the  measles  contagion 
through  the  whites;  but  the  whooping  cough  was  brought  by  the  pupils  from  the  reservation  on  their 
return  from  the  Christmas  vacation. 

For  this  and  many  other  reasons  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  earnestly 
wish  that  it  might  be  done  away  with  altogether.  So  long  as  other  schools  in  this  vicinity  grant  the 
privilege  to  their  pupils  it  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to  refuse  it.  It  Is  certainlvan  unwise  thing 
to  allow  it  in  this  cold  latitude.  I  will  suggest,  in  brief,  that  the  children  are  exposed  to  severe  colds  in 
their  own  poorly  warmed  and  unventilatcd  homes;  to  severe  colds  by  taking  the  long  ride  to  their 
homes  in  winter  weather;  to  contagious  diseases,  always  more  prevalent  and  dangerous  in  the  winter; 
and  to  vermin— body  lice,  head  lice,  and  bedbugs.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  rid  a  school  full  of  chil- 
dren of  these  pests  and  to  keep  them  down,  as  must  be  done  anew  after  every  vacation.  Moreover, 
the  order  and  effectiveness  of  the  school  work  are  greatly  hindered  for  several  weeks  by  this  winter 
vacation.  There  is  generallv  diflBculty  in  getting  some  of  the  pupils  back  Into  echool  after  the  vaca- 
tion.   Several  of  our  pupils  aid  not  return  at  all  during  the  R»8t  of  the  year. 

During  the  epidemic  in  our  school  three  children  died,  and  two  others  who  were  taken  home  by 
their  parents  while  sick  have  since  died.  These  were  the  first  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  the 
school  since  it  has  been  controlled  by  the  Government. 

Our  employees  were  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  during  the  epidemic  and  were  ready  for 
anv  sacrifice  in  taking  care  of  them.  We  arc  indebtea  also  to  some  of  the  Christian  ladies  of  Spring- 
field for  voluntary  help  in  aiding  the  employees  to  watch  with  the  sick  before  we  had  secured  special 
nurses  to  help  in  the  sick  rooms. 

The  literary  work  of  the  school  has  gone  on,  with  an  interruption  of  two  weeks  during  the  epidemic, 
very  much  as  usual.  Wehave  followed  very  largelv  the  course  ofstudy  as  mapped  out  by  Dr.  Hailmann, 
the  late  superintendent  of  Indian  schools.  The  children  have  made  good  prc^ess  in  acquiring  the 
English  language.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  language,  reading,  numbers,  and  drawing 
during  the  year. 

The  pupils  have  made  good  progress  also  in  industrial  work.  They  are  detailed  for  a  month  at  a 
time  in  each  department  as  their  age  and  strength  allow,  so  that  each  pupil  has  an  opportunity  to 
learn  each  branch  of  househoRi  industry.  No  girl  is  allowed,because  of  special  fitness,  to  remain  in 
one  department  for  more  than  thirty  days  consecutively,  as  it  is  realized  that  in  their  homes  they 
must  be  both  ready  and  able  to  do  all  kinds  of  work. 

Some  of  the  older  girls  have  been  detailed  to  take  care  of  the  milk  and  to  make  butter.    Owing  to 
the  small  number  of  cows  owned  by  the  school  we  have  not  done  as  much  of  this  as  desirable,  but  as 
the  Department  has  given  us  authority  to  purchase  more*  cows  we  hope  to  enlarge  this  feature  of  our 
work  the  coming  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Walter  J.  Wicks,  SuperUUendent. 

The  COMMISBIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  NEVADA. 

REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  NEVADA  AGENCY. 

Nevada  Agency,  Nev., 

Wadmvorthy  NeiKj  July  25 ^  1899, 

8m:  Complying  with  instnictions  contained  in  oflSce  letter  of  May  1,  1899,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Nevada  Agency: 

Agency.— The  agency  headquarters  are  located  18  miles  north  of  Wadsworth,  Nev., 
a  station  on  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is  our  tele^phic 
and  post-office  address,  and  the  point  of  delivery  of  all  supplies  for  both  agency  and 
school. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  existing  boundary  lines  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Res- 
ervation, except  the  provision  in  the  last  appropriation  act  to  permit  the  citizens  of 
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Wadflworth,  Nev.,  to  acquire  title  to  640  acres  under  the  existing  town-site  laws. 
This  action  has  pleased  the  citizens  of  Wadsworth,  and  will  settle  the  long-disputed 
titles  to  their  homes. 

Censui. — ^The  census,  as  taken  on  June  30,  1899,  shows  the  total  population  of  the 
Pah-Ute  tribe,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency,  to  be  552 — a  decrease  of  10  from 
last  year's  census.  This  decrease  is  due  to  a  few  families  moving  to  other  permanent 
homes.     Following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  census: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 1 75 

Females  over  14  years  of  i^ 184 

School  children  from  6  to  16  years  of  age 122 

Children  under  6  years  of  age 71 

Total 552 

Indians. — ^Theee  Indians  have  followed  the  usual  occupitions  of  the  white  laborers 
in  this  vicinity,  and  have  managed  to  earn  a  fair  living  for  themselves  and  families. 
These  Indians  do  most  of  the  manual  work  for  the  neighboring  farmers  and  stock 
raisers,  perform  all  the  unskilled  labor  about  the  agency,  and  do  all  the  Government 
freighting.  They  are  industrious  Indians,  and  always  n'llling  to  work  for  a  fair  com- 
pensation. What  little  the  Government  provides  for  the  civilization  and  support  of 
the  adults  and  education  of  the  children  is  used  to  advantage. 

Boad  work. — ^The  roads  have  all  been  kept  in  fair  repair  by  the  Indians  during  the 
year  at  no  expense  to  the  Government. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — ^The  Indians  have  had  fewer  dissensions  this  year  than 
usual,  and  the  court  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do.  The  judges  comprising  the  court 
are  as  intelligent,  impartial,  and  conscientious  Indians  as  can  be  found  on  the  agency. 
The  establishment  of  the  court  tends,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  petty  troubles. 

Indian  police. — One  officer  and  7  privates  constitute  the  police  force  at  this  agency. 
One  of  the  privates  resides  permanently  in  Wadsworth  and  assists  the  local  officers 
in  suppressing  liquor  traffic  amons  the  Indians.  There  has  been  less  drunkenness 
among  them  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  credit  must  be  given  to  the  vigilance  and 
interest  shown  in  the  matter  by  the  local  authorities. 

Aeency  buildings. — ^The  agency  buildings  were  painted  during  the  year  and  are  in 
good  repair,  providing  ample  and  comfortable  quarters  for  the  agency  employees- 
My  recommendations  last  year  for  a  new  jail  and  drug  store  should  be  given  favorable 
consideration.    These  two  new  buildings  are  absolutely  needed. 

Agency  stock. — ^The  agency  owns  no  stock  except  one  driving  and  one  work  team  of 
horses.  The  former  were  purchased  this  year  and  will  supply  the  wants  of  the 
agency  in  this  line  for  some  time  to  come,  unless  some  unforeseen  accident  happens. 

Irrigation. — By  far  the  most  important  work  at  this  agency  is  the  present  endeavor 
to  reoi^ganize  the  irrigating  system.  During  the  year  $6,500  was  expended  in  the 
construction  of  a  mile  of  new  ditch  (mostly  paid  out  for  Indian  labor)  which  taps  the 
river  below  its  low-water  mark  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  a  dam  across  the  river, 
and  permitting  of  the  destruction  of  the  dilapidated  old  dam  which  has  caused  so 
much  worry  and  trouble,  as  well  as  numerous  complaints  to  your  office  from  the  fish 
commissioners  of  Nevada  and  California.    This  new  portion  of  the  ditch  was  com- 

gleted  in  the  latter  part  of  May;  has  proved  a  complete  success,  and  will  for  all  time 
imish  all  water  required  for  use  at  this  acency  for  irrigating  purposes,  permitting 
the  enlai^^ment  of  our  present  system  and  the  construction  of  another  laree  ditch  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  In  June  I  submitted  to  your  office  detailed  plans  and 
specincations  for  the  proposed  improvement  of  the  imgation  ditches  at  this  agency 
at  a  cost  of  |20,000. 

If  my  suggestions  and  recommendations  meet  your  approval,  and  I  am  provided 
with  the  means  to  carry  them  out,  not  less  than  3,000  acres  of  additional  farming 
land  can  be  put  under  cultivation.  I  presage  that  these  Indians  will  be  self-support- 
ing after  these  lands  have  been  cultivated  for  a  few  years.  They  are  naturally  a 
farming  and  stock-raising  people,  and  their  future  prosperity  depends  entirely  upon 
the  condition  of  their  arable  lands,  which  are  as  good  as  can  be  found  anyw^here  if 
properly  watered.  If  it  were  not  lor  antagonizing  the  more  popular  idea  that  educa- 
tion should  be  placed  above  every  thing  else,  I  would  unhesitatingly  state  that  the 
improvement  of  their  landed  interests  will  be  of  far  more  benefit  to  the  future  gen- 
erations of  these  Indians  than  their  limited  educational  acquirements.  When  mese 
lands  are  all  under  cultivation,  their  children,  after  completing  their  schooling,  can 
return  to  their  parents  to  find  a  profitable  and  comfortable  home,  and  not  be  forced 
upon  the  world  with  no  i-esources  except  a  limited  education,  which  is  of  little  advan- 
tage to  them  in  earning  a  livelihood  in  this  section  of  the  country,  where  they  are  of 
necessity,  as  well  as  choice,  compelled  to  permanentiy  locate. 
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Heretofore  only  about  one-thiid  of  the  available  land  was  cultivated  and  for  the 
reason  that  the  old  system  of  irrigation  was  a  f^ure,  and  the  failure  of  crops  year 
after  year  so  discouraged  these  Indians  that  they  refused  to  cultivate  their  lands  any 
longer  until  provided  with  a  permanent,  substantial  water  supply.  This  we  have 
conunenced  to  do  this  year,  and  from  now  on  it  will  be  our  endeavor  to  so  enlaive 
their  irrieating  system  as  to  water  every  acre  fit  for  cultivation.  This  can  not  be 
accomplished  m  one  year  or  two,  but  by  a  gradual  expenditure  each  year  it  can  be 
completed  within  a  reasonable  time.  When  their  lands  are  watered  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  allotment  to  them  in  severalty,  as  they  are  virtually  self-supporting  now. 

Inspjector  Graves  waa  a  potent  factor  in  the  reorganization  of  the  irrigating  system, 
and  without  his  valuable  advice  and  assistance  and  favorable  reconmiendations  to 
the  honorable  Secretary  I  opine  that  nothing  would  have  been  accomplished  in  this 
line.  I  especially  desire  to  thank  him  on  behalf  of  the  Indians.  und«r  my  control 
and  extend  to  him  their  gratitude  for  the  interest  manifested  in  the  development  of 
their  agricultural  lands. 

Fish^  industry. — ^Another  industry  of  importance  to  these  Indians  which  should 
be  given  more  attention  is  fishing.  They  could  obtain  a  profitable  income  from  this 
source  if  properly  attended  to.  JPyramid  Lake,  wholly  within  the  lines  of  their  res- 
ervation, IS  filled  with  a  splendid  species  of  marketable  trout.  At  present  and  in  years 
past  the  licensed  trader  and  parties  living  near  their  fishing  grounds,  lust  over  the 
reservation  lines,  have  handled  their  fish.  They  provide  the  Indians  with  boats  at  an 
annual  rental  and  compel  them  to  sell  their  fish  at  any  price  agreed  upon  among  them- 
selves, irrespective  of  market  changes.  Justice  has  not  always  been  done,  and  this 
business  could  be  materially  improved  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  lend  them  a  helping  hand.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Government  build 
the  Indians  a  large  boathouse  and  wharf  on  the  lake,  provide  all  the  fishermen  with 
boats  of  their  own,  and  instruct  the  agent  to  personally  superintend  the  disposal  of 
their  cateh.  This  could  be  done  directly  through  the  agent  with  profit  to  the  Indians. 
They  would  at  all  times  receive  the  prevailing  market  price  and  own  their  boats,  irre- 
spective of  outside  parties. 

EdueatioiL — The  school  (Pyramid  Lake  boarding,  the  only  school  under  control  of 
this  agency)  was  progressive  in  its  literary  department  during  the  year.  Improve- 
ment in  the  industrial  work  was  quite  noticeable.  With  an  enrollment  of  77,  we  main- 
tained an  average  attendance  of  65,  the  full  capacity  of  the  buildings.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  school  was  $11,874.01,  or  $182.67  per  capita,  for  the  ten  months  it 
was  in  session. 

On  the  morning  of  May  17,  1899,  the  school  plant  was  totally  destroyed  bv  fire. 
The  cause  of  the  fire  is  imKnown,  but  is  believed  to  have  originated  from  a  defective 
flue  in  one  of  the  teachers'  rooms.  After  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  I  continued 
the  school  in  tents,  as  authorized  by  your  office  on  my  recommendation,  until  the  end 
of  the  year  without  loss  of  attendance  or  work  in  the  various  departments.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  new  building,  which  will  be  modem  and 
up  to  date  in  every  respect,  and  I  am  in  hopes  they  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by 
the  1st  of  October  next.  The  capacity  of  the  new  building  only  provides  accommo- 
dation for  about  one-half  of  the  children  of  school  age  at  this  agency,  and  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  Wadsworth,  Nev.,  day  school  will  be  necessary  unless  it  is  the  intention  of 
your  office  to  enlarge  the  boardmg-school  facilities  in  the  near  future. 

Sanitary. — The  health  of  the  IncQans  at  this  agency  has  been  excellent,  no  epidemics 
of  any  kind  having  occurred. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  agency  and  school  statistics,  as  required. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  courtesies  and  favors  granted  during  the  year,  I  have 
the  honor  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Fred  B.  8prigg8, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  WESTERN  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

Agent  for  Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nev.,  Atigust  — ,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  for  the  exami- 
nation and  information  of  your  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899,  and  for 
the  general  interest  of  the  public,  who  may  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  material  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  during  the  past  year. 

The  red  man  has  not  been  idle.  His  progress  has  been  more  than  fairly  eood,  par- 
ticularly in  the  work  of  industry  and  on  the  Uo^  of  civilization.    Notnglthstanding 
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all  this  he  is  still  in  the  rear  column  of  advancement,  because  hia  oi>portumties  are 
not  so  great  as  they  might  be  in  consequence  of  mea^r  appropriations  for  his 
advancement  The  only  road  open  to  him  for  a  more  rapid  uplifting  is  greater  edu- 
cational facilities  of  the  right  sort.  In  fact  education  in  industrial  arts  is  his  only 
redemption.  The  Indian  vouth  should  receive  a  practical,  common-sense  education 
that  wDl  prepare  him  to  face  the  battle  of  life,  so  that  within  two  generations  at 
furthest,  by  means  of  his  advancement  and  other  conditions,  he  will  bewme  absorbed 
and  Y)e  a  component  part  and  citizen  of  this  great  nation,  and  will  only  be  known 
hereafter  historically  as  an  extinct  race. 

Many  of  our  people  have  expected  too  much  for  the  short  time  they  have  been 
under  governmental  training.  The  advancement  has  been  too  much  of  a  push  and 
a  show.  We  have  been  more  than  sixty  generations  arriving  at  our  present  state  of 
civilization,  refinement,  and  educational  attainments.  The  progress  of  our  elevation 
has  been  gradual  and  complete,  but  our  present  system  of  education  for  the  Indian, 
taking  him  direct  from  his  native  abode,  has  been  so  rapid  and  so  far  beyond  his  capac- 
ity, that  he  seems  to  be  hoisted  up  too  suddenly  to  the  dizzy  heights,  wnere  he  tumbles 
down  to  even  a  lower  level  than  heretofore  occupied  by  him. 

1  have  seen  the  effects  of  this  kind  of  education  demonstrated  on  the  Moqui  Bes- 
ervation  (1893) ,  and  also  at  Walker  Lake  (1890) ,  wherein  returned  students,  boys 
and  girls,  who  returned  nicely  clad  and  with  ^psack  in  hand,  seemingly  happy  and 
ready  to  take  hold  of  life's  battles,  were  dismayed  and  discouraged  when  they 
looked  about  their  surroundings.  Finding  nothing  to  do  and  but  little  to  eat  they 
soon  fell  back  into  their  old  habits  and  seemingly  discarded  their  civilization,  and 
to  all  appearances  became  agency  Indians  again.  But  it  was  not  their  fault;  they 
were  fitted  and  educated  for  other  surroundings  and  beyond  the  present  period  for 
Indians,  and  their  polish  and  refinement,  that  had  been  acquired  at  ^reat  cost,  was 
alike  lost  to  the  Government  and  themselves.  The  Indians  need  a  practical  education, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  be  taught  a  trade  of  some  kind  so  that  they  can  be  useful  to 
themselves.  An  Indian  arrived  at  this  reservation  a  few  days  ago  by  the  name  of 
James  G.  Blaine,  who  had  been  attending  a  school  in  the  East  for  seven  years,  having 
previously  attended  agency  schools.  He  asked  for  work.  I  inquired  of  him  what 
lie  could  do.  He  said  he  could  play  the  comet,  could  cook  a  little,  but  had  no  trade 
of  any  kind. 

A  lai]ge  majority  of  the  most  thoughtful  people  of  the  West  who  have  had  experi- 
ence with  the  Indians  in  everyday  life,  believe  that  the  Indian  who  emerges  fresh 
from  the  tent  of  his  fathers  should  not  be  taxed  in  the  requirements  of  an  ^ucation 
beyond  the  simple  introduction  of  common  arithmetic,  writing,  spelling,  reading, 
and  a  smattering  of  geography,  giving  him  the  outlines  of  the  ext>entof  our  country; 
then  lift  the  next  generation  a  plane  nigher  and  so  on,  until  they  have  reached  the 
highest  plane  their  natural  abilities  will  enable  them  to  grasp,  and  to  be  available  in 
the  future  life.  Let  him  also  learn  the  arts  of  industry,  as  by  labor  we  all  thrive.  More 
day  schools  should  be  established  on  the  reservations  as  feeders  to  the  boarding 
schools,  and  less  expensive  Indian  colleges  or  institutes  which  cost  the  people  of  the 
country  vast  sums  of  money  without  a  corresponding  benefit  to  the  Indians.  A 
highly  educated  Indian  (except  with  a  very  few  exceptions)  becomes  miserable  and 
isolated;  because  he  can  neither  associate  with  the  whites  or  his  own  people — he 
occupies  another  position.  A  public-school  educational  system  should  be  good 
enough  for  the  Inaians.  How  many  millions  of  the  American  youths  of  to-day  get 
beyond  that  point? 

Agriculture. — The  crop  of  grain  and  hay  is  very  much  larger  than  that  of  1899, 
being  a  greater  breadth  of  land  cultivated.  The  number  of  Jacres  cultivated  last  year 
was  75,  this  year  estimated  at  150.  No  new  land  has  been  broken  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  more  than  suflBcient  land  already  broken.  Barley  is  the  principal  crop 
raised,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  hardier  than  wheat  and  is  not  affected  by  the  frost  so 
readily  as  wheat. 

Several  of  the  most  advanced  Indians  have  planted  ^rdens,  but  this  year  has  been 
unusually  cold  and  the  seeds  rotted  in  the  ground,  ice  having  formed  in  June  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  all  during  August  has  been  cold,  with  frost  killing  all 
tender  v^tation.  However,  there  have  l^n  a  few  acres  of  wheat  sown,  but  tney 
have  not  done  well.  The  present  fall  we  expect  to  sow  a  lai^  acreage,  not  less  than 
4,000  pounds  of  seed,  which  seed  the  Government  has  promised  to  furnish.  Fall 
sowing  of  wheat  matures  in  July,  and  rarely  requires  irrigation  more  than  once  or 
twice. 

The  present  hay  crop  has  been  very  large,  and  the  Indians  have  cut  and  put  up 
for  winter  purposes  between  900  and  1,000  tons  of  good  hay;  500  tons  more  of  hay 
could  have  oeen  secured  if  the  Indians  had  had  mowers  to  do  the  work.  We  had  only 
five  mowers,  three  of  which  required  almost  daily  repairing.    Three  of  the  Indians 
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had  mowers  of  their  own,  otherwise  a  large  portion  of  their  hay  could  not  have 
been  cut.  There  was  1,126  pounds  of  alfalra  seed  sown  by  the  Indians — the  ground 
suitable  for  alfalfa  was  so  wet  that  only  that  amount  was  sown.  As  timothy  also 
does  well  on  this  reservation,  I  would  suggest  that  timothy  seed  be  furnished.  The 
two  mixed  are  believed  to  be  the  most  nutritious  for  stock. 

The  attention  of  these  Indians  should  be  turned  to  the  raising  of  stock,  as  that  is 
always  attended  with  success  in  this  high,  mountainous  country.  They  have  an 
immense  acreage  of  pasturage,  and  with  the  great  capacity  of  the  valley  land  for  hay 
several  thousand  head  of  cattle  could  be  sustained  on  this  reservation  with  great 
profit  to  the  Indians.  The  Indians  can  not  make  a  hving  any  other  way  in  this  cli- 
mate, where  agriculture  is  so  uncertain.  The  raising  of  wheat  and  barley  has  never 
been  a  great  success.  We  are  liable  to  experience  a  drought  one  yeai^--pBrhaps  two 
dry  years  in  succession.  There  are  other  drawbacks  to  the  grain  crop.  The  squirrels 
often  devour  the  grain  crop  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  during  the  ripening 
period  the  standing  ^rain  is  visited  by  swarms  of  blackbirds.  These  and  other  con- 
ditions have  much  disheartened  the  Indians,  and  they  of  late  years  have  not  farmed 
as  much  as  formerly. 

I  am  constrained  to  reiterate  my  former  reconmiendation  that  each  head  of  a  family 
should  be  supplied  with  at  least  two  to  three  cows.  These  Indians  are  now  aware  of 
the  value  of  milch  cows  and  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  product  of  a  cow  goes  a  long 
way  toward  their  support.  They  are  thoroughly  competent  in  every  way  to  take  care 
of  their  cattle,  being  nne  stockmen  and  sought  after  by  the  whites  to  assist  in  herd- 
ing and  branding  their  cattle  in  the  spring.  If  these  people  could  be  furnished  stock 
to  make  a  little  start,  I  believe  in  the  course  of  six  years,  in  many  instances,  they 
would  be  self-supporting,  as  this  I'eservation  can  not  be  excelled  for  the  production  of 
hay  and  pasture.  Sheep  would  also  do  well,  as  the  mountainous  r^ion,  where  sheep 
could  be  pastured,  is  well  supplied  with  water. 

All  of  the  buildings,  both  school  and  agency,  are  in  reasonably  good  condition. 
The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  most  excellent,  there  being  but  one  sick  pupil 
during  the  year.  We  believe  this  is  due  largely  to  the  pure,  clear,  cold  water,  which 
we  have  in  abundance,  and  the  pure  mountain  air.  The  sewerage  system  is  not  as  good 
as  it  might  be,  but  we  have  under  contemplation  the  laying  of  new  sewerage  pipe  so 
as  to  carry  off  the  debris  from  kitchen  ana  washhouse  to  a  greater  distance;  this  will 
be  attended  to  this  fall.  The  school  buildings,  ice  house,  school  bam,  and  the  roof 
of  the  hospital  have  been  painted. 

The  school  farm  was  almost  a  total  failure,  as  the  superintendent  was  a  woman.  It 
was  not  attended  to,  as  she  knew  nothing  of  agriculture  or  care  of  stock.  We  now 
have  a  new  superintendent,  a  man — who  can  look  after  such  matters  and  see  that 
the  industrial  teacher  attends  to  his  duties  and  instructs  the  boys  in  out-of-door  work. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  strongly  in  favor  of  education  and  are  a  good, 
moral  people^  and  when  an  immoral  one  stravs  here  it  is  from  the  railroad.  They 
are  verv  sensitive  about  their  children's  morals. 

We  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  school  filled  to  its  capacity.  They  prefer  to 
keep  their  children  in  the  home  school,  yet  imder  my  advice  they  liave  reluctantly 
agreed  to  send  a  number  of  their  children  to  the  Santa  Fe  training  school.  The  reluc- 
tance I  find  is  caused  from  the  fact  that  the  children  do  not  always  return  and  quite 
a  number  are  kept  beyond  the  period  of  five  years,  and  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
return  when  they  were  promised  they  would  be,  it  makes  their  parents  heartsick  to 
never  see  their  cnildren  again.  The  Indian  mothers  say  they  keep  them  in  school 
until  they  are  grown  to  be  old  men  and  women,  and  by  being  kept  away  so  lone 
their  fathers  and  mothers  die  and  they  never  see  their  children  any  more;  and 
further,  their  children  often  write  that  they  do  not  care  to  see  their  parents.  This 
makes  them  feel  badly.  It  may  be  that  some  overzealous  superintendent  or  employee 
who  wishes  to  keep  nis  school  up  to  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  may  hold 
out  inducements  causing  the  pupils  to  remain  longer  than  promised.  There  would 
be  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  parents  to  send  their  children  away  to 
the  Indian  colleges  if  they  were  returned  to  tneir  homes  within  the  time  promised, 
if  high  schools  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 

The  progress  of  the  boarding  school  during  the  past  year,  considering  all  the  attend- 
ing circunStances,  has  been  fairly  well.  If  other  conditions  had  exist^i,  better  results 
would  have  been  attained.  Sometimes  the  transfer  of  school  employees  from  one 
school  to  another  does  not  result  to  the  benefit  of  the  school.  An  undesirable  person 
who  caused  sorrow  and  trouble  at  one  agency  should  not  be  transferred  to  another. 
A  disturber  at  one  place  will  be  a  source  of  disturbance  at  the  next.  This  class  of 
persons  should  be  relegated  out  of  the  service,  as  the  country  is  full  of  good,  kind, 
qualified  men  and  women  who  are  anxious  to  enter  the  service.  An  Indian  school 
snoold  have  at  least  one  or  two  sympathetic  hearts  who  have  had  experience  with 
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childreiij  and  who  do  not  adopt  iron  ralee  for  little  tote  who  require  some  sympathy 
from  a  kind  heart. 

In  my  opinion  the  operation  of  the  civil  service  as  defined,  understood,  and  enforced 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  not  a  reformatory  measure  to  improve  or  advance 
the  service  of  the  Government.  How  so  many  disqualified  persons  pass  a  fovorable 
examination  is  a  mystery  to  the  country  and  an  imposition  on  the  service.  The 
physicians  sent  out  to  the  Western  reservations  are  generally  youne  men  or  druggists 
who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  No  educated,  well 
equipped,  ui>-to-date  phvsidan  would  accept  the  salary  paid  on  an  Indian  reservation, 
as  the  majoritv  of  the  Western  physicians  realize  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  year.  These  men 
who  are  transferred  from  one  agency  to  another,  from  some  cause  nled  against  them, 
are  mischief  makers,  who,  traveling  at  the  Government's  expense,  get  to  see  the 
country  and  create  a  disturbance  at  another  agency. 

A  drunken  or  incompetent  clerk  appointed  from  the  civil  service  is  a  source  of  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  an  agent,  and  there  is  no  way  of  removing  him  from  office 
imtil  you  wade  through  red  tape  up  to  your  knees  by  making  charges  and  holding 
hearings.  In  this  way  the  service  suffers,  and  the  time  of  the  a^ent  is  wasted,  ana 
in  the  end  the  clerk  is  generallv  sustained,  as  he  and  his  civil-service  friends  will  out- 
affidavit  you.  The  agent  should  be  allowed  to  recommend  to  the  Indian  Office  a 
suitable  person  for  clerk,  which  recommendation  should  have  weight,  as  the  a^nt  is 
responsible  on  his  bond  (and  not  the  clerk)  for  every  act  that  mav  be  done  in  any 
form  whatever.  I  question  whether  a  court  of  equity  would  or  could  enforce  against 
an  agent  any  damages  or  penalties  where  the  fact  was  clearly  shown  that  the  cause 
was  the  incompetency  or  n^lect  of  the  clerk  appointed  from  the  Indian  Office,  par- 
ticularly when  his  neglect  and  failure  of  duty  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  agent. 

Civil-service  rule  is  rigidly  carried  out  in  monarchial  governments,  but  what  suits 
Europe  does  not  suit  Americans.  The  whole  system  is  of  foreisu  birth,  originating 
in  the  aristocratic  mind  of  the  late  George  William  Curtis  and  other  cranks  upon  this 
subject,  and  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  founders  of  our  Government.  We  have 
thousands,  yes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bright,  brainy,  young  men  and  women  who 
have  never  entered  the  portals  of  an  office.  This  is  unjust  for  a  free  counjary,  where 
no  discrimination  should  be  made.  The  civil-service  rule  is  a  discriminating  power 
and  imposes  qualifications  never  required  or  called  into  practical  operation.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  did  a  most  excellent  thing  when  he  struck  from  the  operation  of  the 
civil-service  law  some  4,000  positions. 

The  gristmill  at  the  agency  needs  a  general  overhauling,  particularlv  the  boiler. 
The  engine  and  boiler  were  secondhand  pieces  of  machinery  when  purcnased  by  the 
Government  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  inside  tubing  will  have  to  be  replaced  in 
the  boiler,  as  the  present  ones  are  burned  out  by  long  use.  This  will  require  the 
employment  of  a  boiler  maker  before  flour  can  be  made  or  barley  cracked. 

Timber. — ^An  additional  tract  of  timber  land  should  be  set  apart  for  the  future  use  of 
the  school  and  agency  for  fuel  and  building  purposes,  commencing  at  the  SK  i  comer 
of  the  agency,  as  surveyed;  thence  south wani  10  miles,  with  a  width  of  6  miles.  This 
would  cover  all  the  available  timber  within  a  reasonable  distance.  I  most  earnestly 
recommend  that  action  be  taken  in  this  matter  at  an  early  date,  as  timber  is  now  very 
scarce. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  tract  of  land  belonging  to  B.  F.  Hake,  situated  in 
Pleasant  Valley,  and  being  within  reservation  limits,  be  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  these  Indians.  It  contains  160  acres  of  hay  land,  producing  from  300  to  350 
tons  per  annum.  Mr.  Hake  originally  asked  $3,000  for  this  tract  His  agent,  Mr. 
Holluid,  informed  me  a  few  days  ago  that  Mr.  Hake  would  take  $1,500.  This  is  a 
reasonable  price.  If  other  parties  should  purchase  there  would  be  more  or  less  fric- 
tion between  the  settler  and  the  Indians. 

Improvements. — During  the  last  year  a  2-story  ice  house  has  been  built,  20  bj 
20  feet,  the  upper  story  for  ice  for  use  of  school  and  agency.  The  lower  stpry  is 
divided  into  two  apartments,  one  for  fresh  meat  and  the  other  for  milk  and  butter. 
An  addition  was  added  to  the  blacksmith's  house,  10  by  12  feet;  also  a  room  to  the 
former's  house,  10  by  12  feet  A  meat  shed  was  also  erected,  10  by  20  feet^  for  issue 
of  beef.  There  was  general  repairing  at  the  schoolhouse  and  aoency.  Tnere  were 
erected  6  new  Indian  houses,  and  msuAe  for  Indian  families  tables  and  cupboards. 
New  ventilators  were  placed  in  the  windows  in  the  school  building,  which  adds  to 
the  comfort  and  health  of  both  pupils  and  eniployees.  For  the  better  security  o!  the 
school  building,  as  a  protection  a^inst  fire,  I  earnestly  recommend  that  two  brick 
chimneys  or  mree  be  erected,  tnereb)^  doing  away  with  long  stretches  of  pipe 
running  through  all  the  rooms  of  the  buildings. 

Our  rcNEuls  Imve  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  high  water  this  sprint.  We  have 
been  repairing  as  fast  as  the  water  would  permit  us,  more  or  less  since  July,  and  we 
have  now  about  got  our  roads  and  bridges  in  fairly  good  condition^^  , 
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1  am  ^tified  to  report  that  bat  one  case  of  dnmkenneeB  occurred  on  the  reserva- 
tion during  the  past  year.  I  understand  that  the  Indians  obtain  and  drink  whisky  at 
Mountain  City,  out  the  sale  of  whisky  at  White  Bock  is  very  meager  to  the  Indians, 
as  the  party  wno  was  believed  to  have  sold  liquor  has  removed  therefrom.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  proof  required  by  our  courts  to  visit  the 
penalty  upon  the  guilty  parties  who  violate  the  law  by  selling  whisky  to  Indians. 
1  have  had  but  one  prisoner  in  jail  during  the  past  year.  In  fscty  the  Shoshone  and 
Piute  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  the  most  peaceable  and  industrious  Indians 
under  the  protection  of  the  Grovemment  I  often  talk  to  the  Indians  when  in  counsel 
of  the  evil  of  intemperance  and  I  think  it  has  had  a  good  effect. 

The  police  have  been  very  vigilant  during  the  past  year  and  the  judgments  rendered 
by  the  Indian  court  in  the  few  cases  they  have  had  under  consideration  have  been  just 
and  equitable  and  would  do  credit  to  any  country  justice  of  the  peace. 

During  the  past  ^ear  I  have  been  honored  with  a  visit  from  Umted  States  Inspector 
Duncan,  who  remained  over  two  days,  and  during  that  period  he  performed  a  large 
amount  of  work  relating  particularly  to  school  affairs.  He  is  one  of  the  brightest,  brain- 
iest, and  most  eneigetic  men  whom  I  ever  met,  a  thorough  business  man^  and  a  gentle- 
men, and  did  more  work  in  two  days  than  another  visiting  official  did  m  five  weeks. 

In  conclusion  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  general  improvement  and  progress  the 
Indians  have  made  during  the  past  jear  is  very  gratif}ring. 

The  earnings  of  the  Indians  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  are  as 
follows: 

Transportation  of  Indian  supplies $2,745.02 

Wood  for  school  and  agency 1,600.00 

Barley 246.37 

Hay 157.00 

Labor 200.00 

Transportation  supplies  for  other  parties 450. 00 

Gloves 100.00 

Total 5,498.39 

The  total  number  of  Indians  on  and  belonging  to  this  reservation  and  who  are 
here  a  greater  part  of  the  year  performing  labor  is  572. 

Shoshone  (males  151,  females  145) 296 

Piutes  (males  145,  females  131) 276 

Children  of  school  age  (males  77,  females  67) 144 

Deaths  during  the  year 23 

Births  during  the  year 18 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

John  S.  Mayhuoh, 

United  Stales  Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMiossioNSR  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 
BEPOBT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  OHABGE  OF  MESCALERO  APACHES. 

MfiscALBRo  Agency, 
MescalerOf  N,  Mex,,  July  18,  1899. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  Mescalero  Apache  Agency 
and  the  Mescalero  Indian  Industrial  School,  New  Mexico,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1899: 

AGENCY. 

Following  is  given  a  recapitulation  of  the  census  of  the  Mescalero  Apaches: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 99 

Females  over  14  vears  of  age 1 72 

School  children  6  to  16  years  of  age 105 

Total  population 443 

Attendance  at  this  school 121 

Attendance  at  nonreservation  schools 6 


Total  in  school. 
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During  the  past  year  these  Indians  have  made  considerable  i 
ing  self-sapportinff .  They  are  taking  an  interest  in  their  ranchesV  have  increased  the 
extent  of  their  cultivated  land,  fenced  several  hundred  acres  more  for  pasture,  and 
purchased  300  goats  with  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  produce.  Their  herds  of 
sheep  and  goats  have  greatly  increased  and  are  now  being  well  taken  care  of.  They 
purchased  18,402  pounds  of  "Wisconsin  Pearl "  and  "  New  York  Rural "  seed  pota- 
toes, which  were  planted  on  30  acres  of  ground  in  small  lots  of  one-eighth  to  2  acres. 
Sixty  Indians  planted  these  potatoes  on  as  many  ranches.  The  potatoes  are  doing 
well,  and  at  least  an  average  crop  is  expected.  We  should  dig  600,000  pounds,  worth 
1  cent  per  pound,  or  $6,000.  This  is  much  better  for  them  than  sitting  about  draw- 
ing rations  and  drinkii^  whisky.  In  fact,  they  were  doing  so  well,  and  their  crops 
bemg  assured,  I  was  able  on  the  1st  instant  to  cut  off  the  entire  issue  of  rations  except 
to  the  police  force  and  to  50  very  old  persons  who  are  unable  to  make  a  living  farm- 
ing or  m  any  other  way,  and  who  have  no  one  to  take  care  of  them.  These  Vidians 
from  now  on  will  be  self-supporting  if  controlled  with  a  strong  hand  and  not  per- 
mitted to  lapse  into  old  ways.  They  desire  very  much  that  their  land  be  allotted  to 
them.  It  should  be  done,  as  each  head  of  a  family  has  taken  up  a  ranch  and  is 
improving  it 

SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  in  an  excellent  condition,  with  100  per  cent  of  the  available  children 
in  school.  We  use  compulsion  in  maintaining  this  high  per  cent  of  attendance.  We 
simply  place  the  parents  in  the  guardhouse  till  the  child  is  brought  into  school. 
However,  we  did  not  have  occasion  to  resort  to  this  method  during  the  past  ^ear,  as 
no  Indian  showed  any  disposition  to  keep  his  child  out  or  to  interfere  with  the 
management  of  the  school.  In  the  early  part  of  June  I  notified  the  Indians  that  all 
children  over  6  years  of  age  must  be  brought  in  to  school  by  June  21.  On  June  21 
20  children  had  been  brought  in.  Seven  were  rejected  as  beiog  too  young.  All 
children  borne  on  the  census  rolls  as  5  years  old  were  entered. 

There  are  7  children  here  who  have  completed  the  curriculum  for  reservation  schools 
and  should  be  transferred  to  a  nonreservation  school,  but  their  consent  or  the  consent 
of  their  parents  can  not  be  obtained.  We  shall  cany  them  on  into  the  curriculum 
prescribed  for  other  schools  till  such  time  as  thev  will  give  their  consent  to  a  transfer 
or  till  Congress  authorizes  that  such  pupils  may  be  transferred  without  the  consent  of 
themselves  or  their  parents. 

During  the  year  2  boys  were  taught  blacksmithing,  3  carpentering,  and  66  farming, 
care  of  stock,  sheep,  etc. ;  55  girls  were  taught  housekeeping,  cookmg,  sewinc,  etc. 

On  the  school  farm  we  have  planted  the  following:  Fifteen  acres  in  almlfa,  and 
expect  to  cut  45  tons  of  hay;  14  acres  in  potatoes,  and  expect  to  dig  1,300  bushels;  6 
acres  in  com,  and  expect  to  cut  20  tons  of  fodder  and  gather  75  bushels  of  com;  4 
acres  in  Kaffir  com,  and  expect  to  cut  8  tons  of  fodder;  18  acres  in  oats,  and  expect 
to  cut  15  tons  of  oat  hay;  30  acres  in  pasture;  2  acres  in  beets,  and  expect  to  raise 
1,500  pounds  of  beeta;  one-half  acre  in  pumpkins,  and  expect  to  raise  3,000  pounds; 
one-half  acre  in  Hubbard  squash,  and  expect  to  raise  1,000  pounds;  one-fourth  acre 
in  onions,  and  expect  to  raise  1,000  pounds;  one-fourth  acre  in  cabbage,  and  expect 
to  raise  2,000  heaa;  one-eighth  acre  m  cauliflower,  and  expect  to  raise  300  head;  car- 
rots, expect  to  raise  400  pounds;  parsnips,  expect  to  raise  400  pounds;  turnips,  expect 
to  raise  400  pounds. 

We  have  also  the  following  vegetables  planted  in  small  quantities:  Celery,  cucum- 


In  the  literary  department  the  pupils  have  steadily  advanced,  especially  in  English, 
drawing,  and  morals. 

very  respectfully,  Walter  McM.  Luttrell, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

Former  IMted  States  fndian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  PUEBLO  AGENCY. 

PUBBLO  AND  JlCABILLA  AgSNCY, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  Auffuat  10, 1899, 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  this  office 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 


Population. — A  partial  census  taken  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is  transmitted 
herewith.  It  was  found  impossible  to  take  a  census  at  Acoma,  Pahuate,  San  Felipe, 
San  Ildefonso,  Santa  Ana,  Santo  Domingo,  Tesuqoe,  or  Zuni,  and  the  census  obtained 
from  Isleta  was  incomplete.  However,  I  succ^ded  in  obtaining  statistics  showing 
population  of  all  pueblos  except  Santa  Ana,  at  which  place  there  is  no  Government 
emplo^ree,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  the  desired  information  without 
incurring  expense. 

The  statistics  called  for  in  office  letter  of  June  17,  1899,  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  males  above  18  years  of  age 2, 498 

Number  of  females  above  14  years  of  age 2, 325 

Number  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 2, 112 

Number  of  school  children  attending  school 1, 102 

Number  of  school  children  not  attending  school 1, 010 

While  these  statistics  are  in  several  cases  estimates,  they  will  be  found  approxi- 
mately correct. 
The  population  by  pueblos  is  as  follows: 

Acoma  (including  Acomita) 1, 278 

Cochiti 355 

Isleta 1,000 

Jemez v 456 

Laguna  (Laguna  proper) 292 

Pahuate  (subpueblo  of  Laguna) 375 

Paraie,  Casa  Blanca,  and  Santana  (subpueblos  of  Laguna) 183 

Nambe 98 

Picuris * 96 

Sandia 77 

San  Felipe 650 

San  Ildefonso 150 

San  Juan 378 

Santa  Ana 300 

Santa  Clara 248 

Santo  Domingo 1, 015 

Taos 402 

Tesuque 84 

Zia 104 

Zuni  (including  Ojo  Caliente,  Nutria,  and  Pescado) 1, 422 

Total  population 8,961 

Farm  prodaota.— The  scattered  condition  of  the  Indians  renders  it  impossible  to 
gather  statistics  of  farm  produce  which  can  be  considered  anything  more  than 
approximate,  but  estimates  have  been  prep«red  by  the  various  teachers  showing  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  the  quantities  raised.    Crops  reported  are  as  follows: 

Wheat bushels..  65,352 

Oats .: do....    2,685 

Com do 58,801 

Potatoes do 25 

Turnips do 25 

Onions do 7, 295 

Beans do 25,053 

Other  vegetables do 1, 518 

Melons number. .  62, 000 

Pumpkins do 14,900 

Hay  cut tons..        793i 
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The  pueblo  of  Isleta  is  so  situated  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  teacher  there  to 
give  an  estimate  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  himself;  consequently  this  pueblo  is 
not  included  in  the  above. 

Methods  of  farming.— These  in  most  cases  are  of  the  crudest,  and  are  the  same  which 
have  been  in  vogue  for  the  past  two  hundred  years.  While  the  Indians  are  ready  to 
make  use  of  mcxlem  improvements  when  the  same  are  offered  them,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  cognizant  of  the  advantages  offered  thereby  to  provide  themselves  with 
them.  Nowhere  can  crops  be  raised  without  irrigation,  wnich  renders  ajgriculture 
more  arduous  than  in  more  favored  sections  of  the  country.  The  pueblo  ditches  and 
system  of  irrigation  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  any  of  their  neighbors,  or,  in  fact,  to  any 
open-ditch  system  in  use. 

It  is  in  harvesting  and  thrashing  their  grain  that  the  most  antiquated  methods 
prevail,  wheat  and  oats  being  harvested  with  the  old  reaping  hook,  which  has  been 
m  use  for  thousands  of  years.  Thrashing  is  done  on  a  thrashmg  floor  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  among  the  peoples  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  viz,  by  driving 
animals  over  it  until  the  grain  is  tramped  out  of  the  straw.  In  the  process  it  becomes 
mixed  with  all  manner  of  foreign  substances,  which  have  to  be  picked  out  with  the 
fingers  er  washed  in  water  from  a  ditch.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  grain  thrashed 
in  this  manner  will  not  bring  as  ffood  a  price  on  the  market  as  it  should.  Even 
while  having  to  contend  with  such  discoura^ments  several  of  the  pueblos  raise 
grain  for  market.  If  they  were  furnished  with  a  few  thrashing  machines,  one  of 
which  could  be  used  by  several  pueblos,  they  would  be  enabled  to  make  far  lai^ger 
profits  on  their  grain  and  would  raise  m(M^  for  market,  thus  enabling  them  to  over- 
come their  extreme  poverty  and  advance  in  civilization. 

Farmers. — ^During  the  vear  farmers  have  been  appointed  at  Zuni  and  at  Jemez. 
Although  but  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  these  employees  were  assigned  to  duty, 
the  beneficial  results  are  already  apparent 

Arts,  etc. — ^The  pueblo  Indians  have  always  been  noted  for  their  proficiency  in  mak- 
ing pottery.  The  pottery  produced  is  very  beautiful,  but  is  also  very  fragile  and  can 
not  be  shipped  without  tne  greatest  care  in  packing.  This  results  from  the  method 
of  manufacture.  The  dirt  is  made  into  a  soft  mud  and  pressed  into  the  desired  shape 
with  the  hands,  after  which  it  is  dried  in  the  sun.  When  it  has  become  sufficiently 
hardened  it  is  polished  by  rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  painted  in  various 
fantastic  designs,  after  which  it  is  Dumed  in  a  slow  fire  kindled  in  the  open  air.  All 
of  the  pueblos  make  more  or  less  pottery  and  each  pueblo  has  its  distinctive  designs. 
Weaving  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  a  few  of  the  pueblos. 

Schools.— There  are  now  17  day  schools  in  this  agency,  3  having  been  organized 
during  the  past  year.  The  attendance  has  been  exceedingly  good,  as  shown  by  the 
following: 

Statement  of  attendance  at  schools  of  the  PueUo  and  JicariUa  Apency,  N.  Mex,,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30^  1899 ^  as  compared  with  the  year  ending  June  30^  1898, 


School. 

Average 

attendance* 

1898. 

Average 

attendance, 

1899. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

ACOIDA ..    ., 

6.69 
11.78 
16.52 
26.48 
16.78 

20.89 
15.99 
20.09 
28.71 
21.06 
16.92 
14.10 
28.65 
12.66 
25.35 
85.69 
18.15 
19.61 
20.14 
84.89 
86.25 
42.24 

PtrcenL 
205 
36 
22 
9 
83 

PercenL 

Cochlti 

Isleta 

Jemes 

Laguna  

Nambe..: 

Pahuate 

12.87 

10 

Paraje 

Picurlfl 

San  Felipe 

17.57 
17.84 
18.69 
14.36 
14.26 
24.92 
24.07 
40.69 

44 
106 

San  Ildeionso 

San  Juan 

2 

Santa  Clara 

87 
41 
88 
61 
6 

Santo  Domingo 

Taofl 

Zia 

Zuni 

Total 

261.82 

410.48 

Net  increase  agency  schools  for  year,  57  per  cent 


Most  of  the  buildings  are  still  in  a  very  bad  condition,  though  they  show  improve- 
ment over  last  year  in  some  instances.    Deeds  to  school  sites  have  been  secured  at 
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Nambe  and  Zia  and  deeds  have  been  promised  at  San  Felipe  and  San  Ildefonso,  at 
which  four  places  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  erect  new  school  buildings  costing 
from  $1,000  to  $1,500. 

All  the  schools  are  now  fairly  well  seated,  nearly  200  double  desks  having  been 
sent  out  durinff  the  year. 

The  work  ofthe  teachers  has  been  of  excellent  character,  in  most  cases  showing  a 
great  amount  of  tact  and  interest  in  filling  the  schools  to  their  utmost  capacitor,  some 
of  them  showing  an  average  attendance  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  wmch  can 
be  properly  accommodated  in  the  buildings. 

Dunng  the  year  about  200  children  have  been  sent  from  among  the  pueblos  to  the 
nonreservation  schools  at  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque,  which,  with  the  742  children  in 
the  day  schools  and  others  in  the*  contract  and  denominational  schools,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  previously  attending  these  nonreservation  schools,  brings  up  the  total 
to  1,102  children  now  under  educational  influences^ 

Below  is  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  the  day  schools: 

Aeoma. — This  school  has  shown  great  progress,  especially  in  March  and  April, 
when  the  capacity  of  the  building  was  taxed.  The  teacher,  Miss  Cora  A.  Taylor,  has 
done  her  duty  well.  The  industrial  Work  and  kindergarten  work  deserve  especial 
mention.  The  girls  have  been  taught  to  make  their  own  clothing  and  show  much 
skill  in  the  work. 

Coehiti.— As  this  pueblo  was  visited  with  two  lingering  epidemics  during  the  year, 
the  school  has  not  aone  as  well  as  some  others,  but  it  has  done  wonderfully  well  con- 
sidering the  conditions.  Nearly  every  month  has  shown  an  increase  in  attendance 
in  spite  of  all  diflSculties.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Grozier,  the  teacher,  has  worked  incessantly 
with  the  sick,  and  has  been  a  mother  to  the  entire  pueblo  as  well  as  to  the  school. 

Iflleta. — This  school,  while  showing  some  progress  during  the  winter,  is  not  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  it  should  be.  The  attendance  for  the  winter  months  was  Kood,  but 
the  spring  months  showed  quite  a  decrease.  The  work  of  the  teacher,  Mr.  James 
Hovey,  is  fairly  good. 

Jemes.— This  is  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  agency.  The  attendance  is  quite 
large,  owing  to  the  noonday  lunch  given  here.  The  capacity  of  the  building  is 
severely  taxed,  and  were  there  facilities  a  much  laiiger  attendance  could  be  secured. 
Miss  Emma  Dawson,  the  teacher,  has  shown  much  tact,  good  judgment,  energy,  and 
executive  ability  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties. 

Lagana. — ^The  school  here  was  closed  for  several  weeks  on  account  of  the  smallpox, 
during  which  time  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Sayre,  worked  heroically  nursing 
the  sick  and  caring  for  their  wants.  The  death  list  would  have  been  much  laiger 
were  it  not  for  her  efforts.  The  present  teacher,  Miss  Margaret  A.  Bingham,  is 
faithful  and  competent.  She  has  increased  the  attendance  largely  since  going  to 
Laguna. 

Hambe.— This  school  is  one  of  our  very  best  in  discipline,  order,  and  method.  All 
the  children  in  the  village  are  enrolled.  The  kindergarten  work  is  exceptionally 
good.    There  is  nothing  but  commendation  to  say  of  Mjss  Lampson  and  her  school. 

Pahaata. — This  school  up  to  April  30,  while  under  chaive  of  Miss  Annie  M.  Nichols, 
showed  good  progress  botn  in  attendance  and  school  work. 

Paraje. — This  school  was  started  May  1  and  is  proving  most  successful.  Miss 
Fannie  J.  Dennis,  formerly  matron  at  the  Zufii  school,  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  teacher  here  and  has  demonstrated  that  confidence  was  not  misplaced  in  thus  pro- 
moting her.    Her  school  is  progressive  and  fully  up  to  the  standard. 

Picvis. — ^This  is  another  new  school,  started  last  April.  During  the  short  time  it 
has  been  in  session  the  teacher  has  had  excellent  success  and  the  attendance  has 
been  good  considering  the  size  of  the  pueblo.  While  this  school  can  never  be  very 
large,  it  gives  promise  to  be  among  the  most  successful  in  character  of  work. 

San  Felipe.— During  the  early  part  of  the  year  this  school  showed  a  decrease  in  its 
attendance,  but  this  was  compensated  for  by  a  law;e  increase  during  the  winter 
months.  Mr.  Taber  and  wife  were  hardworking  ana  conscientious  employees,  and 
this  good  showing  was  lar^ly  due  to  their  efforts. 

San  Ildefoiifo  —The  showing  made  at  this  place  has  been  almost  phenomenal.  With 
a  school  building  having  a  capacity  for  21  pupils  and  a  scholastic  population  of  43, 
7  of  whom  were  in  attendance  at  the  nonreservation  school  at  Santa  Fe  for  a 
lar^  part  of  the  year,  yet  the  year's  average  attendance  was  36.69.  Too  much 
praise  can  not  be  eiven  the  teacher.  Miss  Anna  M.  Turner,  for  her  eneivetic  and  per- 
sistent efforts  in  filling  up  the  school  and  in  keeping  pupils  in  school  who  have  once 
entered. 

San  Juan.— This  school  is  further  advanced  than  any  other  day  school  in  the 
agency.  Mr.  Felipe  Valdez  is  a  faithful,  capable  teacher  and  a  young  man  of  sterling 
character.    His  school  is  remarkably  well  advanced  in  good  manners  and  breeding. 
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Mr.  Valdes  plays  the  violin^  using  it  for  sacred  and  school  music,  much  to  the  advan- 
ta^  of  the  school.  The  children  here  sing  as  nicely,  enunciating  as  clearly,  as  white 
children  of  the  same  grade.  The  comparative  statement  shows  a  slight  decrease  in 
average  attendance,  hut  this  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  who  have 
enterSd  the  nonreservation  schools  from  this  pueblo  during  the  past  year.  There 
are  now  more  than  50  children  from  San  Juan  in  attendance  at  Government  and 
denominational  boarding  schools. 

Santa  Clara. — Under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  C.  B.  Biddle  this  school  has  made  much 
progress  during  the  year,  showing  a  steady  increase  of  attendance.  His  methods  of 
teaching  are  good  and  results  entirely  satisfactory. 

Santo  Domingo. — ^The  school  here  consists  entirely  of  boys,  but  is  doing  fairly  well. 
Mr.  Holsinger  has  had  greater  diflaculties  to  contend  against  than  any  other  teacher 
in  the  agency,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  making  his  scnool  compare  favorably  with 
the  others.  He  is  a  faithful  and  gonscientious  worker  and  deserves  great  credit  for 
what  he  has  done. 

Taos.— The  Taos  school  is  one  of  our  largest,  the  attendance  running  from  35  to 
48.  The  work  of  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Dwire,  is  entirely  satisfactory.  She 
has  shown  marked  .ability  in  handling  so  many  ungraded  pupils,  and  at  the  same 
time  teaching  industrial  work  to  the  women  of  the  village,  besides  caring  for  the 
numerous  ana  ever-present  sick. 

Zia. — ^ThiB  school  wa^:  in  chai^  of  Miss  Mar^ret  A.  Bingham  the  first  part  of  the 
year,  but  later  was  turned  over  to  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Sayre,  of  Laguna.  It  has  made 
uniform  progress,  and  on  account  of  several  attending  who  are  past  school  age  the 
avera^  attendance  for  the  year  exceeds  the  scholastic  population.  The  buildings 
are  a  di^race  to  the  service,  but  the  school  is  a  credit  to  both  teachers. 

Znni. — The  Zufii  school  has  had  a  very  hard  experience  this  vear,  but  in  spite  of 
the  terrible  scourge  which  swept  over  the  pueblo  the  school  shows  an  increase  in 
attendance.  When  it  was  reopened  about  the  middle  of  February  nearly  all  the 
children  were  in  a  very  weak  condition,  resulting  from  the  disease  from  which  they 
were  just  recovering,  which  rendered  much  school  work  impossible  for  some  time. 
The  teachers,  too,  were  utterly  exhausted  with  their  excessive  duties  in  nursing  the 
smallpox.  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  for  employees  in  the 
Indian  service  to  show  more  sacrifice,  more  heroism,  than  did  the  employees  of  the 
Znfii  school.  Working  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night  visiting  smallpox 
patients,  climbing  ladders,  and  descending  into  the  polluted  and  filthy  atmosphere 
of  Indian  homes,  with  as  many  as  seven  infected  patients  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
room,  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  living  and  attending  to  the  last  offices  for  the 
dead,  takes  no  common  devotion  to  duty.  History  may  not  record  these  heroines, 
but  any  positions  which  these  employees  can  fill  to  which  they  can  be  promoted  will 
be  but  simple  justice  to  them. 

Hew  schools. — New  schools  have  been  asked  for  at  Tesuque,  Santa  Ana,  Ojo  Cali- 
ente^  Nutria,  and  Pescado,  the  last  three  being  outlying  villages  belonging  to  the 
Zufii  pueblo.  Experience  has  shown  that  wherever  the  Indians  themselves  reouest 
a  school,  as  thev  have  done  at  each  of  these  places,  it  is  a  success  when  establisned, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  these  will  prove  no  exceptions. 

Contract  school. — In  addition  to  the  schools  which  depend  directly  upon  this  agency, 
there  is  a  contract  boarding  school  at  Bernalillo.  N.  Mex.,  which  is  doing  excellent 
work.  The  rooms,  buildings,  and  premises  generally  are  kept  neat  and  clean  and  in 
first-class  condition.  A  school  garaen  is  kept^  where  the  children  are  taught  modem 
methods  of  raising  vegetables  and  various  Kmds  of  industrial  work.  I  can  not  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  tne  effectiveness  of  this  school. 

Housekeepers  and  noonday  lunches. — The  appointment  of  a  housekeeper  at  San 
Felipe  and  the  noonday  lunches  which  were  authorized  at  that  and  several  other 
schools  have  proved  a  decided  success  in  increasing  the  attendance,  and  the  system 
should  be  maintained  and  extended. 

In  general,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  excellent  showing  made  by  all  the  schools  for  the 
past  year  has  been  due  to  the  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  of  each  employee  of  this 
oflSce,  and  the  credit  belongs  to  all. 

Missionaries.— Two  missionaries  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Mr.  A.  Vander- 
Wa^n  and  wife,  are  supported  at  Zuni.  Dr.  C.  E.  Lukens  is  a  medical  missionary 
at  ^^guna,  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  doing  good  work  among  the 
Indians.  He  rendered  valuable  service  in  fighting  the  smallpox  and  relieving  the 
sick  from  other  diseases. 

Two  teachers  who  conduct  a  school  at  Seama,  a  village  of  Indians  lying  between 
Laguna  and  Acoma,  are  also  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  are  doing 
very  successful  work. 

In  the  St.  Catherine's  Indian  School,  of  this  city,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the 
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Blessed  Sacniinent,  about  100  Indian  children  are  taught  and  cared  for  each  year. 
Among  the  proeressive  Indians  at  the  pueblos  near  Santa  Fe  are  found  the  returned 
students  from  this  school. 

Health. — ^During  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  almost  all  the  pueblos  were 
severely  afflicted  with  malaria,  in  most  cases  evidently  caused  by  the  bad  water 
supply.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  pueblos  of  Ck>chiti  and  Sandia,  where 
the  disease  was  the  worst  At  Sandia  during  the  month  of  August  there  were  5 
deaths  in  twenty-one  days,  although  it  is  a  sm^l  pueblo  of  less  than  100  inhabitants. 
It  was  found  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  drinking  stagnant  water  from  an  indit- 
ing ditch.  This  condition  has  been  remedied  by  the  purchase  of  a  pump  and  placing 
the  same  in  a  well  dug  by  the  Indians  themselves,  thus  insuring  them  in  future  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  for  drinking  purposes.  At  Oochiti  the  malaria  was 
more  virulent  and  persistent,  about  30  dying  and  the  sickness  continuing  until  the 
middle  of  November.  A  well  has  been  authorized,  and  when  completed  will  greatly 
diminish  the  danger  of  such  scouiyes  in  future.  A  few  cases  of  what  appeared  to  l>e 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  appearea  during  the  latter  part  of  October,  but  the  disease 
did  not  become  epidemic. 

When  I  took  coai^  of  the  aeency,  July  1,  1898,  I  found  that  the  smallpox,  which 
had  been  raging  at  Isleta  for  the  past  six  months,  had  about  run  its  course  at  that 
pueblo,  and  very  soon  after  my  taking  charge  it  entirely  disappeared  therefrom. 
During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  it  had  reaciied  the  pueblos  of  Sandia 
and  Santa  Ana.  During  the  latter  part  of  August  the  disease  obtained  a  foothold 
in  the  large  and  scattered  pueblos  of  Acoma  and  Laguna  and  their  outlying  villages. 
The  school  at  Acoma  was  closed  from  September  25  to  October  10,  when  conditions 
had  improved  sufficiently  to  warrant  reopening.  The  teacher  at  Pahuate  reauested 
authority  to  close,  but  before  the  same  reached  her  a  change  for  the  better  renaered  it 
unnecessary.  At  Laguna  the  school  was  closed  October  17,  and  so  remained  until 
December  13.  The  t^her  at  Oochiti  reported  smallpox  November  5,  and  it  remained 
in  this  pueblo  until  February  10,  causing  20  deaths.  At  Jemez  the  first  appearance 
was  October  26,  after  which  time  it  spread  slowly  for  a  while,  there  being  only  16 
cases  December  2.  By  December  19  the  number  had  increased  to  80  cases,  and 
school  was  closed.  However,  it  was  reopened  January  2,  the  teacher  thinking 
that  she  could  be  better  able  to  protect  the  children  from  infection  if  they  were  in 
school  than  if  they  were  taking  care  of  themselves  in  the  village  under  no  restraint 
whatever.    Fifty-seven  died  here  before  the  disease  ran  its  course. 

The  first  case  was  reported  from  the  laige  pueblo  of  Zuni  on  November  18,  though 
this  pueblo  had  been  threatened  for  several  months.  Both  myself  and  the  governor 
of  the  pueblo  gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  visit  the  pueblos  afflicted,  but  one 
man  disobeyed  these  orders  and  visited  the  pueblo  of  Acoma  during  some  of  their 
festivities,  where  he  contracted  the  disease  and  carried  it  to  his  home.  Upon  receipt 
of  notice  that  there  was  a  case  in  Zuni,  I  immediately  telegraphed  for  fresh  vaccine 
points,  and  sent  the  supervising  teacher  there  with  full  power  to  take  such  measures 
as  might  be  necessary  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  plague.  He  endeavored  to  quaran- 
tine the  case^  but  the  mischief  had  already  been  done  and  the  disease  spread  with 
frightful  rapidity,  causing  many  deaths.    It  was  not  finally  eradicated  until  March  9. 

Ehiring  the  month  of  February  there  were  12  cases  and  1  death  at  San  Felipe  and 
15  cases  and  3  deaths  at  Santo  Domingo,  but  the  disease  did  not  gain  much  ofa  foot- 
hold, these  two  pueblos  having  been  tnoroughly  vaccinated  in  January  before  the 
appearance  of  the  scourge. 

Later  in  the  year  1  case  appeared  at  San  Ildefonso,  2  at  Santa  Clara,  and  1  at  San 
Juan.     No  deaths  at  either  point 

The  whole  history  of  this  epidemic  proves  that  the  responsibility  rests  with  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  the  vaccine  points  furnished  to  this  agency.  Smallpox  was 
first  reported  in  this  agency  in  December,  1897,  by  Captain  Nordstrom,  who  was  then 
Indian  agent.  He  received  and  distributed,  with  instructions  to  use,  3,000  vaccine 
points  immediately.  Nearly  all  were  actually  so  used.  Later  Captain  Cooper,  suc- 
cessor to  Captain  Nordstrom,  distributed  6,000  more  points  throughout  the  agency. 
Captain  Cooper  also  employed  a  physician  to  vaccinate  all  the  Indians  of  the  pueblos 
of  Jemez  ana  Zia.  He  used  fresh  vaccine  points,  but  there  were  very  few  "  takes/' 
and  nearly  all  those  considered  as  "  takes  were  very  slight.  That  this  vaccination 
was  ineffectual  is  shown  by  the  57  deaths  reported  above.  On  August  17  I  received 
notice  that  the  pueblo  of  Zuni  was  threatened  with  smallpox.  I  immediately  tele- 
graphed for  vaccine  points,  and  on  August  22  I  mailed  to  Zuni  900  points  received  in 
response  to  my  telenum.  Again,  on  December  12, 1  mailed  to  Zuni  400  points  that 
day  received.  Nearly  a  thousand  vaccinations  were  made  with  these  two  consign- 
ments of  points,  with  only  a  few  cases  taking.  While  Jemez  and  Zuni  were  the 
most  utter  Mlures,  vaccination  with  these  points  was  not  successful  in  a  single 
pueblo. 
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In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  honorable  Gommifleioner  of  Indian  Afburs 
relative  to  the  efficacy  of  the  points,  I  wrote  the  following  letter  January  28, 1890: 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  qoality  of  the  vaccine  points  when  sent 
out  by  the  vaccine  establishment  they  were  worthless  when  received  in  this  office.  If  they  were 
snbjected  to  too  much  heat  or  light  it  was  in  the  mails,  and  not  in  this  office.  The  points  were  used 
time  and  again  upon  employees  of  this  office,  immediately  upon  receipt,  with  no  effect  whatever. 
Time  and  again  the  points  were  mailed  to  different  places  and  used  in  vaccinating  Indians  within 
five  days  after  the  date  when  they  were  said  to  be  charged,  but  without  effect  These  points  were 
used  before  they  had  time  to  be  subjected  to  light  or  heat,  and  during  the  very  f^w  hours  when  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  be  kept  in  this  office  they  were  kept  in  a  cool  place,  as  directed. 

My  complaint  is  not  about  any  special  delivery  of  points,  but  points  have  been  sent  to  this  agency 
at  least  six  times  since  I  have  been  in  charge  and  they  have  not  been  satistectory  in  a  single 
instance. 

I  had  several  times  stated  that  points  received  were  unsatisfactory,  but  had  not 
given  particulars,  which  gave  rise  to  the  inquiry  above  referred  to. 

As  soon  as  smallpox  was  reported  in  a  pueblo  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  ^vemor, 
warning  him  of  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  giving  instructions  how 
to  maintain  a  quarantine.  On  Octooer  26  I  was  in  the  pueblo  of  Zuni,  and  hearing 
that  there  would  be  a  fiesta  at  Acoma  in  a  few  davs  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Indians  in  council  assembled  to  the  fact  that  smallpox  existed  in  that  pueblo  and 
instructed  them  not  to  go  to  Acoma.  The  governor  also  forbade  all  his  people  going. 
One  man  disobeyed  oraers  and  was  taken  sick  about  the  middle  of  November  and 
the  night  before  the  occurrence  of  the  "shalako,"  the  great  religious  dance  of  the 
Zunis.  His  house  was  used  by  one  of  the  clans  as  headquarters,  the  report  having 
been  circulated  and  believed  by  the  Indians  that  it  was  not  smallpox,  but  chicken 
pOx,  which  ihe  man  was  afflicted  with.  In  this  way  all  Zuni  was  exposed  before 
preventive  measures  could  be  taken  or  a  quarantine  established. 

The  scourge  having  spread  to  three  pueblos  which  had  previously  escaped,  on 
November  19  I  addreased  the  following  letter  to  each  of  the  governors  of  puebloB 
under  this  agency: 

PUBBLO  AND  JlCABILLA  AOBNCY, 

Santa  Fs,  N.  Jfec,  Ncfvember  19, 1898. 
SiBs:  Smallpox  is  spreading  to  such  an  alarming  extent  among  the  pueblos  that  you  are  instmcted 
not  to  let  a  angle  person  of  your  pueblo  visit  another  Indian  pueblo.  This  order  must  be  obeyed. 
Any  Indian  found  visiting  another  pueblo  without  authority  from  this  office  will  be  arrested  and 
Jailed  by  the  local  authorities  and  sherifls,  for  the  reason  that  the  smallpox  virus  is  carried  from  place 
to  place  in  the  clothing. 
Very  respectfully, 

N.  8.  Walpolb, 
DnUed  States  Indian  AgaU, 

The  OOVKBNOBS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  PUEBLOS. 

(Care  teacher  Indian  scLooI.) 
On  the  aeune  day  I  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton,  supervising  teacher: 

We  have  a  letter  dated  November  16  from  Miss  Blmlra  R.  Qreason,  principal  teacher  at  ZunL 
stating  that  there  is  one  case  of  smallpox  at  Zuni  pueblo.  You  will  please  leave  Santa  Fe  for  Zuni 
this  afternoon  and  make  a  thorough  investigation  r^rding  the  smallpox,  and  if  found  as  represented 
you  will  proceed  at  once  to  quarantine  and  take  all  other  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
same.  Also  instruct  Miss  Faurote,  field  matron.  Zuni  Reservation,  to  see  that  the  various  Indiana 
live  up  to  your  instructions.  We  have  instructed  Miss  Oreason  to  work  in  harmony  with  you  and  to 
follow  your  advice  strictly.    Would  suggest  that  you  remain  at  Zuni  at  least  three  or  four  days. 

Upon  vour  return  to  8anta  Fe  please  Investigate  Tagnna,  Pahuate,  and  Acoma,  provided  you  find  it 
safe  to  do  so. 

I  also  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  governor  of  2iuni  pueblo: 

PUKBLO  AND  JlCABILLA  AOBNCT, 

Santo  Fe,  N.  Mez.,  November  19, 1896. 
Sib:  Having  heard  that  there  is  a  case  of  smallpox  at  Zuni,  I  desire  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Burton,  supervising  teacher,  will  go  to  your  pueblo  at  once  to  look  after  the  ntuatlon  there.  You 
will  please  give  him  every  assistance  in  your  power  and  cooperate  with  him  in  every  poaslUe  way. 
I  further  desire  that  vou  give  attention  to  his  suggestions  and  do  eversrthlng  in  your  power  to  carry 
them  into  effect  This  is  very  important,  as  by  this  means  you  will  be  enabled  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease  and  thereby  save  the  lives  of  many  of  your  people,  while  if  the  disease  la  allowed  to 

3[>read  it  in  probable  that  hundreds  of  the  Zuni  people  will  die  from  the  effects  of  the  disease.    I 
esire  very  much  to  save  your  people's  lives  and  do  everything  to  guard  their  health. 
Very  respectfully, 

N.  8.  Walpolb, 
VnUedatatethuUanAgaiL 
The  QovBBNOE  OP  Zuni  Pubblo,  Zuni,  N.  Hex. 
(Care  Miss  Elmira  R.  Oreason.) 

Mr.  Burton  remained  in  Zuni  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  evesything 
appeared  to  be  safe,  but  a  day  or  two  after  his  departure  several  new  cases  ai)pearea. 
All  the  employees  at  Zuni  did  evervthing  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  suffering,  but 
owinff  to  a  suspension  of  mail  facilities  no  word  was  received  from  Zuni  from  the 
middle  of  December  until  January  4,  during  which  time  the  plague  spread  most  rap- 
idly, and  hearing  nothing  it  was  supposed  that  everything  was  progreesing  satisfoo- 
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toiily.  On  January  4  I  requested  authority  to  eradicate  smallpox.  I  also  ordered 
several  vaccine  ''crusts"  from  a  reliable  vaccine  iarm,  and  immediately  upon  their 
receipt  sent  Dr.  David  Knapp  to  Zuni,  with  full  power  and  authority  to  tiJte  such 
steps  as  might  seem  proper  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  On  February  21  he  returned 
to  Santa  Fe,  having  succeeded  in  stamping  out  the  disease. 

The  disease  having  spread  throughout  the  Territory  and  experience  haviujg^  proven 
the  inefficacy  of  previous  vaccination,  on  January  14  I  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs: 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  atithoritr  to  purchase  25  vaccine  crusts,  at  an  expense  of  150,  and  to 
expend  not  exceeding  $875  to  employ  physicians  to  vaccinate  all  the  Pueblo  Inaians  of  this  agency. 
These  physicians  are  to  be  employed  as  follows:  One  for  the  pueblos  of  Taos  and  Picuris,  150:  one  for 
Laguna,  Acoma,  Pahuate,  and  Isleta,  $100;  one  for  Santa  Ana,  Santo  Domingo,  San  Felipe,  and 
Coehlti,  $100;  one  for  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Ildefonso,  |75;  one  for  Nambe  and  Tesuque,  150. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  this  vaccination  done  at  once,  or  a  great  per  cent  of  the  Indian  population 
will  be  swept  away  within  the  next  few  weeks.  From  an  economical  standpoint  it  might  be  best  to 
have  Dr.  Foutz,  from  the  Jicarilla  Subagency,  to  come  down  and  do  the  work,  out  before  one  physidfui 
could  vaccinate  several  thousand  Indians  many  would  have  contracted  the  disease. 

The  vaccine  points  that  have  been  used  heretofore  have  proven  so  utterlv  worthless  that  I  have 
asked  the  authority  to  purchase  the  vaccine  crusts  that  are  used  here  with  perfect  success.  One 
thousand  were  vaccinated  at  Zuni  with  the  points  with  very  few  good  "  takes."  The  same  is  true  of 
the  thousands  vaccinated  at  the  various  other  pueblos.  The  necessary  precautions  were  taken  before 
this  epidemic  broke  out,  but  as  the  points  were  not  good,  no  results  were  obtained.  The  faith  of  the 
Indians  has  been  destroyed,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  fiiiiure  of  vaccination  to  protect  them  from  the 
disease. 

The  Mexican  towns  near  the  Indian  towns  where  I  wish  this  work  to  do  done  are  Infested  with  the 
disease,  and  unless  extreme  precautions  are  taken  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  days  till  every  pueblo 
in  the  agency  will  have  it. 

The  above  authority  was  granted  by  wire  and  vaccinations  made  as  indicated  above 
with  perfect  success,  almost  all  cases  vaccinated  taking  perfectly,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  disease  was  wiped  out  of  the  pueblos,  r^ardless  of  the  situation  in  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  where  it  raged  for  months  after  disappNearing  from  among  the  Indians. 

The  present  health  condition  of  the  Pueblos  is  good,  and  there  is  at  present  no 
serious  illness  among  any  of  them. 

Fhyiioiani. — ^The  exx)erience  of  the  past  vear  has  emphasized  and  increased  the 
need  of  physicians  for  the  Pueblo  Indians,  wiiich  I  mentioned  in  my  report  last  year. 
The  great  benefit  which  the  afflicted  derive  from  the  scant  supply  of  medicine  fur- 
nish^ by  the  various  teachers,  and  especially  the  success  of  the  general  vaccination 
last  January,  have  given  these  Indians  a  faith  m  the  prescriptions  of  white  men  which 
they  never  had  before.  They  are  continually  coming  to  the  various  employees  for 
medicines  for  the  numerous  diseases  which  they  are  heir  to,  but  should  some  of  the 
employees,  through  inexperience,  make  a  serious  error  in  distribution  of  medicine 
much  of  the  good  which  has  been  done  would  be  lost  and  the  Indians  would,  in  a  large 
degree,  relapse  into  their  former  superstitious  beliefe.  But  were  phymcians  estab- 
lished among  them  they  would  be  able  to  strengthen  the  growing  disposition  to  place 
faith  in  the  ways  of  civilization. 

I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to  renew  my  recommendation  that  five  physicians  be 
appointed  for  these  various  pueblos,  which  should  be  divided  into  five  aistricts,  as 
follows:  The  pueblo  of  Zuni,  containing  1,422  inhabitants,  to  be  the  first  district  and 
to  have  a  resiaent  physician.  The  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Isleta,  and  Lacuna,  containing 
about  3,000  inhabitants,  to  compose  the  second  district,  with  a  physician  resident  at 
Laguna.  The  pueblos  of  Cochiti,  Jemez,  Santa  Ana,  Santo  Domingo,  Sandia,  San 
Fenpe,  and  Zia,  containing  2,957  inhabitants,  the  third  district,  the  physician  to 
resioe  at  Bernalillo.  The  pueblos  of  Taos  and  Picuris,  containing  498  inhabitants, 
the  fourth  district,  the  physician  to  reside  at  Taos  City,  3  miles  from  Taos  Pueblo. 
The  pueblos  of  Santa  Clara.  San  Ildefonso,  San  Juan,  Nambe,  and  Tesuque,  contain- 
ing 968  inhabitants,  to  be  tne  fifth  district,  the  physician  to  reside  at  Santa  Fe  or 
Espanola.  These  pueblos  have  been  grouped  with  reference  to  their  proximity  to 
one  another  rather  than  to  their  number  of  inhabitants. 

Witeh  hanffert. — On  November  23 1  made  the  following  report  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Anairs  of  my  action  in  this  case: 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  found  four  Zuni  Indians  confined  in  the  Albuquerque  Jail  awaiting 
trial  for  the  assault  committed  unon  an  old  woman  of  their  pueblo  in  March,  1897.  These  people 
thought  that  she  was  a  witch  ana  attempted  to  take  her  life,  in  which  endeavor  they  almost  suc- 
ceeded. They  had  been  in  lail  about  thirteen  months,  during  which  time  their  trial  has  been  post- 
poned from  term  to  term  of  the  court.  After  consultation  with  Ck>lonel  Duncan.  Indian  inspector, 
Mr.  Howard  was  sent  to  Albuquerque  to  procure  the  release  of  these  Indians.  They  have,  through 
his  efforts,  been  released  to  appear  oefore  the  court  at  its  February  term.  The  moral  effect  of  this 
long  Imprisonment  has  been  good.  The  Indians  assure  me  that  on  account  of  the  kind  treatment 
these  pnsoners  have  received  from  this  office  they  will  place  25  children  in  the  Albuquerque  school. 
1  have  had  a  consultation  with  the  district  attorney  and  he  informs  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  when  the 
case  comes  up  for  trial  it  will  be  impossible  to  convict  them.  In  view  of  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  case  annulled,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  left  on  their  good 
behavior,  than  to  permit  them  to  be  acquitted. 

This  is  the  same  case  which  has  caused  so  much  trouble  during  the  administration  of  previous 
agents,  and  was  fully  reported  by  Captain  Nordstrom  something  more  than  a  year  a^. 
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Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  office  the  case  was  annulled  when  it  came  up 
for  trial  at  the  February  term,  and  the  Indians  were  given  to  understand  that  it  was 
an  act  of  clemency  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  based  upon  the  presumption 
of  their  future  good  behavior. 

Irrigating  ditohes. — A  majority  of  the  Pueblos  are  sole  owners  of  irrigating  ditches, 
from  which  they  are  enabled  to  supply  their  lands  with  water.  Some  of  these  are 
among  the  best  ditches  in  their  part  of  the  Territory,  and  supply  the  Pueblos  with  an 
abundance  of  water.  In  some  of  the  pueblos,  however,  the  supply  of  water  is  inade- 
quate for  all  the  ditches  and  there  is  frequent  scarcity. 

The  case  of  the  Albuquerque  Land  and  Irrigation  Company  v.  The  Pueblos  of  Sandia, 
Santa  Ana,  and  San  Felipe  has  been  decided  in  the  court  m  favor  of  the  company. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  company  proposes  to  construct  an  irrigating  ditch  through 
the  land  of  these  Pueblos.  It  was  opposed  because  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the 
Rio  Grande  has  not  sufficient  water  to  supply  the  ditches  of  these  pueblos  and  of  the 
company  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Indians  fear  that  as  the  headworks  of  the  pro- 
posed canal  are  above  the  head  of  their  ditches  it  will  cause  a  scarcity  of  water  in 
their  ditches.  The  decision  of  the  court  permits  the  ditch  to  be  dug,  but  does  not 
permit  the  appropriation  of  water  which  the  Indians  at  present  have. 

In  the  early  spring  the  Pueblos  of  Santo  Doming  became  engaged  in  liti^tion 
over  the  title  to  their  ditch,  water  rights  in  same  bemg  claimed  by  certain  Mexicans, 
and  water  taken  therefrom  without  consent  of  the  Indians.  The  result  of  the  suit 
was  a  complete  victory  for  the  Indians,  they  being  given  full  and  absolute  ownership 
and  control. 

The  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso  became  involved  in  similar  disputes,  but  the  matter 
was  settled  amicably,  and  I  hope  they  will  have  no  further  trouble. 

Civil  proceeding  has  been  brought  by  various  parties  against  the  pueblo  of  Nambe 
in  reference  to  control  of  an  irrigating  ditch,  which  is  on  Indian  land  and  was  con- 
structed by  the  Indians.    The  case  will  be  tried  shortly.^ 

Liti^atioii. — Following  is  a  r^sum^  of  the  cases  now  pending  or  about  to  be  insti- 
tuted in  the  various  courts,  in  which  pueblos  are  interested: 

Acoma  pueblo. — None. 

Cochiti  pueblo. — Nothing  further  than  a  possible  conflict  of  boundaries  with  the 
Caja  del  Kio  grant. 

Jsleta  pueblo. — Should  causes  No.  274  and  275  of  the  land  court  docket,  now  on 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  be  affirmed,  the  matter  of  thefr  surveys 
will  be  pending  for  settlement. 

The  matter  of  survey  of  cause  No.  273  of  the  docket  of  the  United  States  land  court — 
the  '*  Lo  de  Padillo  *'  grant— is  pending  in  said  court 

Several  Isleta  Indians  are  incarcerated  under  indictment  for  assault  with  intent  to 
kill. 

I  am  advised  bv  the  attorney  for  the  Pueblo  Indians  that  the  railroad  is  responsible 
for  damages  for  killing  an  Indian  boy  of  this  pueblo.  The  matter  has  been  placed 
in  his  hands  with  instructions  to  take  steps  to  collect  said  damages.  In  case  the  rail- 
road refuses  to  pay  damages  suit  will  be  brought  so  soon  as  the  Indians  can  raise 
funds  to  pay  court  fees. 

Jemez  pueblo. — C>)nflict  in  boundaries  with  the  Vei^ra  grant. 

Laguna  pueblo. — The  San  Jose  del  Encinal  grant,  subject  of  cause  No.  114,  United 
States  lana  court,  which  conflicts  with  the  Paguate  tract,  property  of  the  pueblo,  was 
confirmed  by  the  court,  but  order  subsequently  entered  that  no  decree  of  record  be 
made  imtil  tne  United  States  Supreme  Court  decides  cause  No.  112,  the  Cuyamun^ 
grant  case,  so  that  this  matter  may  be  said  to  be  pending  in  the  land  court.  Suits  m 
ejectment  and  for  trespass  in  and  upon  lands  of  this  pueblo  are  in  order,  and  will  be 
instituted  as  soon  as  fimds  are  provided. 

Nambe  pueblo. — An  appeal  is  pending  to  Territorial  supreme  court  from  decision 
of  district  court  of  Santa  Fe  County,  affecting  adversely  lands  of  the  pueblo.  Suit 
against  pueblo  relative  to  irrigating  ditch  is  treated  under  heading  *  'Irrigating  ditches. " 

Picuru  pueblo. — None. 

Sandia  pueblo.  — None. 

San  Fetipepueblo. — ^This  pueblo  was  coclaimant  with  the  pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo 
before  the  United  States  land  court  in  causes  Nos.  134,  184,  and  185,  consolidated, 
for  what  is  known  as  the  Pasture  grant,  made  to  these  pueblos  jointly,  A.  D.  1770. 
The  decision  of  the  United  States  land  court  in  this  claim  appearing  to  the  pueblos 

1  September  6  the  agent  reported  as  follows:  In  the  case  of  Joee  A.  Ribcra  et  al.  v.  Pueblo  of  Nambe. 
wherein  plaintiffs,  among  other  things,  pray  for  a  temporary  injunction,  the  district  court,  upon  fall 
argument,  refused  to  issue  said  injunction,  and  referred  the  ease  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Pope,  assistant  United 
States  attorney  for  the  land  court,  to  take  testimony  and  report  a  decision. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Pope  was  suggcHted  by  Mr.  George  Hill  Howard,  special  attorney  for  the  Pueblo 
Indians.    The  determination  of  the  question  involved  will  be  important  to  all  the  Pueblos. 
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and  to  their  attorney  to  be  contrary  to  law  and  justice,  an  appeal  has  been  taken  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  necessary  funds  for  the  printing  of  the  tran- 
script and  brief  will  oe  raised  by  these  pueblos  at  much  sacrifice  unless  the  Govern- 
ment will  provide  for  the  same. 

Suit  in  partition  and  to  quiet  title  will  have  to  be  instituted  in  behalf  of  this  pueblo 
and  Santo  Domingo  pueblo  in  the  matter  of  the  *' Santo  Rosa  de  Cubero''  grant, 
No.  267  on  the  land  court  docket,  in  which  they  have  become  interested  by  virtue  of 
ancient  purchases.  These  pueblos  own  nearly  if  not  the  whole  of  this  grant,  and  it 
is  included  within  their  patents,  but  the  claims  of  other  parties  render  this  course 
necessarv. 

San  I  Mefonso  pueblo. — ^A  question  of  trespass  upon  pueblo  lands. 

San  Juan  pueblo. — None. 

Santa  Ana  pueblo.r—A  question  as  to  the  survey-  under  the  confirmation  of  their 
grant  is  pendmg  before  the  land  court. 

Santa  Clara  pueblo. — ^The  matter  of  the  survey  of  the  Canada  de  Santa  Clara  or 
Juan  Tafoya  tract,  confirmed  to  this  pueblo  by  the  United  States  land  court,  is  pend- 
ing therein.  The  matter  of  the  Santa  Cruz  grant,  cause  No.  194,  which  offsets  the 
eastern  half  of  this  Pueblo  grant,  is  pending  in  the  United  States  land  court  and  will 
come  up  for  final  hearing  at  the  approaching  August  term,  1899. 

Santo  Domingo  pueblo. — See  above  relative  to  San  Felipe  pueblo.  The  Lo  de 
Basquez  grant,  claim  No.  178  upon  the  docket  of  the  land  court,  is  in  conflict  with 
the  pueblo  lands  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  order  has  been  made  by  said  court  to  make 
the  pueblo  party  defendant.  The  case  may  come  up  for  action  at  the  approaching 
Auffust  term.  1899. 

Taos  pueblo. — This  pueblo  is  interested  in  the  proper  final  adjudication  in  the 
land  court,  in  which  the  same  is  pending,  of  the  San  Fernando  de  Taos  grant.  No.  149.* 

This  pueblo  claims  by  virtue  of  ancient  purchases  a  large  interest  in  the  Ajitonio  de 
Martinez  of  Lucero  de  Godoi  grant,  adjoining  the  pueblo  league  upon  the  west  and 
north  thereof,  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  laiid  court  in  1892, 
but  the  confirmees  deny  that  any  interest  is  held  in  said  grant  by  the  Taos  Pueblo. 

The  pueblo  is  much  harrassed  and  imposed  upon  by  trespassers  upon  their  lands, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  quiet  title  in  two  suits,  one  as  to  the  pueblo  lands,  or  league, 
and  one  as  to  the  Martinez  grant.  These  suits  will  entail  considerable  expense 
which  the  pueblo  is  not  in  a  i>06ition  to  incur  without  sacrifice  of  some  of  their  farm- 
ingland. 

Tesuaue  Pueblo. — ^None. 

Zia  Pueblo. — ^None. 

Zuni  Pueblo. — None. 

The  attorney  for  the  pueblos  has  been  instructed  to  push  all  the  above  cases  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

In  all  these  cases  which  are  upon  appeal  there  are  certain  court  costs  which  the 
Government  has  not  heretofore  met  and  which  the  Indians  themselves  are  unable  to 
pay  without  selling  their  farming  land,  and  thus  depriving  themselves  of  future  means 
of  subsistence.  The  same  applies  to  tnose  cases  which  must  be  instituted  in  the  dis- 
trict court,  which  includes  all  cases  where  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians  are  claimed 
by  parties  other  than  the  United  States  and  all  cases  of  water  rights.  In  view  of  the 
above  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $1,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
neceseAry,  be  appropriated  and  authorized  for  the  payment  of  court  expenses  in  cases 
in  which  the  Itieblos  are  interested. 

Present  eondition.— On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  rain  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  there  being  practically  no  rainfall  from  October  until  July  in  any  of  the 
country  occupied  by  them,  the  various  crops  on  which  they  depend  for  a  living  are 
in  most  cases  a  complete  failure.  Com  was  planted  in  the  dust  m  the  hope  that  rain 
would  come  and  supply  water  for  irrigation,  but  the  rain  did  not  come  and  conse- 
quently the  seed  would  not  germinate.  In  most  cases  what  little  water  was  found  in 
ttie  fitreams  was  the  subject  of  continual  dispute  between  the  various  parties  owning 
water  rights,  none  of  them  being  able  to  secure  the  amount  of  water  usually  appro- 
priated. In  addition  to  failure  of  the  cereals  the  late  frosts  in  the  spring  destroyed 
all  the  fruit,  so  that  the  magnificent  fruit  trees,  which  furnished  a  large  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people,  are  this  year  of  use  only  for  their  shade.  Last  year  the  great 
poverty  of  two  of  tne  pueblos  was  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend  Government 
aid  in  order  to  prevent  starvation.  Every  appearance  pointa  to  the  fact  that  through 
no  famlt  of  their  own  many  of  the  Indians  w^ill  be  on  the  point  of  absolute  starvation 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  far  more  aid  than  last  year  to  prevent  numbers  of 
them  from  dying  from  hunger. 

1  September  5  the  asent  reported  as  follows:  The  case  (No.  149)  of  the  San  Fernando  de  Taos  grrant 
has  this  day  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Private  Land  Claims,  and  in  said  decision  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  are  fully  protected.  C^  r^r\n]r> 
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Last  year  12,793  acres  were  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  they  raising  thereon  65,352 
bushels  of  wheat,  58,801  bushels  of  com,  25,053  bushels  of  beans,  beades  small  quan- 
tities of  other  v^tablee.  A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  products  of 
Indian  labor  sold  in  the  market  last  year  places  the  amount  at  $50,()00.  These 
figures  show  that  the  Pueblos  are  worthy  of^  the  utmost  consideration  and  are  not 
afflicted  with  the  proverbial  ** laziness'*  of  the  other  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  alwa^^s  been  a  self-supporting  people,  living  in  peace  with  their 
neighbors.  Their  disposition  to  permit  themselves  to  oe  imposed  upon  rather  than 
engage  in  strife  is  taken  advantage  of  by  their  neighbors,  and  thus  they  lose  some 
ri^te  which  belong  to  them. 

They  own  7,294  horses,  490  mules,  3,018  burros,  3,184  cattle,  1,019  swine,  70,332 
sheep,  2,020  goats,  and  3,871  domestic  fowls. 

JICARILLA. 

Population. — ^The  census  taken  June  30  shows  a  population  of  831 — 406  males  and 
425  females.    There  are  251  children  of  school  age,  120  being  males  and  131  females. 

A^coltnre. — ^This  reservation  has  very  little  arable  lano,  but  is  one  of  the  best 
img  districts  in  the  Territory.    Water  could  be  secured  from  Dulce  and  Stinking 

:e,  26  miles  south  of  Dulce,  which  is  the  agency  headquarters,  and  a  part  of  the 

reservation  be  placed  under  irrigation,  whereby  the  Indians  could  be  enabled  to  raise 
farm  products  successfully. 

Timber. — A  large  part  of  the  reservation  is  covered  with  exceptionally  fine  timber, 
part  of  which  could  be  marketed  and  the  proceeds  used  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  ana 
sheep  for  the  Indians.  In  this  way  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  can  be  made  self-supporting 
in  a  lew  years;  but  unless  thev  are  given  the  means  to  turn  their  attention  to  stocE 
raising  they  will  continue  to  be  a  care  to  the  Government  for  man^r  years  to  come. 
This  timber  standing  as  it  does  is  of  no  value  to  anyone,  but  could  easily  be  the  means 
of  giving  the  Apaches  a  start  in  self-support  which  would  be  the  means  of  relieving 
the  Grovemment  of  the  responsibility  and  transform  them  from  dependents  to  citizens. 

Allotments. — Some  vears  ago  allotments  were  made  to  the  Indians  then  living,  but 
owing  to  confusion  of  names  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  deliver  most  of  the  pat- 
ents, only  about  14  per  cent  of  them  being  delivered,  the  others  remaining  stored 
away  in  the  agency  office  for  lack  of  means  to  identify  the  Indians  to  whom  the 
patents  belong. 

Miffionariei. — ^Two  ladies  are  supported  by  the  Methodist  Church  at  Dulce,  and 
are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  elevate  the  Indians  and  ^ve  them  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  They  hold  wieekly  religious  services,  and  m  various  ways  con- 
tribute to  the  uplifting  of  the  people  among  whom  they  labor. 

Boadi  and  brid^ei.— 3t  has  been  impossible  to  keep  statistics  of  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  Indians  on  roads  during  the  year,  but  6  miles  of  new  road  have  been 
built  and  all  old  roads  and  bridges  kept  in  good  repair. 

Arti  axid  trades. — These  Indians  are  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  baskets,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  beadwork.  A  lai^  proportion  of  the  amount  realized  from  sale  of 
products  of  Indian  labor  came  from  these  items. 

Indian  oourts. — The  court  here  is  composed  of  three  judges,  who  look  after  minor 
offenses  on  the  reservation.  Drunkenness  is  punished  by  confinement  in  the  agency 
jail,  67  cases  being  so  dealt  with  during  the  past  year. 

Products  and  stock. — ^There  are  800  acres  of  land  cultivated  bv  the  Indians,  on  which 
they  raised  225  bushels  of  wheat,  ^00  bushels  of  oats,  125  busnels  of  com,  500  bushels 
of  potatoes,  20  bushels  of  onions,  35  bushels  of  beans,  and  50  bushels  of  other  vege- 
tables.   They  also  cut  700  tons  of  hay,  part  of  which  was  marketed. 

They  own  1,650  horses,  10  mules,  250  ourros,  95  cattle,  2,500  sheep,  500  goats,  and 
75  domestic  fowls.  They  have  the  means  to  care  for  a  much  larger  quantity  of  stock 
of  all  descriptions. 

Issues. — Aoout  half  the  support  of  the  Apache  Indians  is  derived  from  the  issue 
of  Government  rations,  though  the  rations  issued  are  not  half  sufficient  to  supply 
their  actual  needs.  Issues  are  made  semimonthly.  There  are  also  small  issues  of 
annuity  goods  each  year,  but  no  annuity  money,  so  that  all  money  which  they  obtain 
is  deriv^  from  the  sale  of  their  own  products. 

Sdncation.— These  people  are  as  yet  without  school  facilities,  and  the  matter  has 
been  uived  very  strongly  during  the  past  year.  Plans  and  specifications  are  being 
drawn  for  a  school  bmlding  with  capacity  of  228.  This  is  a  very  important  move 
and  the  building  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  Indians  are  very 
anxious  to  have  their  children  educated,  but  are  unwilling  to  send  them  to  distant 
schools.  There  are  on  the  reservation  251  children  of  school  age,  none  of  whom 
are  in  school  anywhere. 

Health. — I  was  notified  by  wire  March  8  that  there  was  one  case  of  smallpox  on 
the  reservation.    I  took  the  first  train  for  the  reservation  and  wirpi*  to  St.  Louis  for 
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vaccine  points  and  tabes.  On  reaching  Duloe  I  established  a  pesthoose  and  employed 
niuBes  to  care  for  the  sick.  As  soon  as  vaccine  matter  could  be  procured  the 
whole  tribe  was  vaccinated.  All  cases  taken  sick  were  confined  in  the  pesthouses — 
another  being  established  on  a  different  part  of  the  reservation  a  few  days  later — 
nntil  their  recovery,  when  their  clothing  was  burned  and  new  clothing  issued  to  them. 
I  found  it  much  easier  to  control  the  disease  on  this  reservation  than  among  the 
Pueblos,  on  account  of  these  Indians  not  being  so  closely  crowded  toj^ther. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  smallpox  was  introduced  by  a  Mexican  trespassing 
on  the  reservation  at  a  point  25  miles  from  the  Sjzency.  Dunn^  the  months  of  March 
and  April  there  were  27  cases  and  11  deaths.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to 
the  emplovees  for  their  foithful  and  fearless  work  in  vaccinating  and  caring  for  the 
Indians  who  were  exposed  or  afflicted  with  the  disease. 

Dwellings. — During  the  past  year  42  dwellings  were  built  on  the  reservation,  making 
a  total  of  290  now  occupied  by  Indians.  They  are  gradually  leaving  their,  tepees  for 
the  greater  comforts  of  nouses. 

Pretent  oondition. — ^The  severity  of  the  past  winter  was  such  that  the  Indians  were 
compelled  to  use  their  seed  grain  and  potatoes  for  food  in  order  to  relieve  their  hunger, 
which  necessitated  the  issue  to  them  in  the  spring  of  new  seed  for  planting.  There 
is  every  prospect  that  conditions  will  be  more  severe  this  year,  as  their  crops  are 
almost  a  total  failure,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  drought  ol  the  past  nine  months, 
and  they  will  be  compelled  to  live  upon  the  Government  rations,  which  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  from  want,  supplemented  with  the  small  amount  earned  from  the 
sale  of  bows  and  arrows,  baskets  and  beadwork. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

N.  8.  Walpolk. 
United  Stales  Indian  AgenL 

The  Ck>MMi8SioNBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  NEW  YORK. 
REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  NEW  YORK  AGENCY. 

New  York  Aobncy, 
SdUmumca,  N.  Y,,  July  S6,  1899. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  letter  of  May  1,  1899,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Agency. 
The  number  of  Indians. — ^The  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agency  are 
divided  by  tribal  oiganizations  as  follows : 

Oayueas 170 

Oneidas 252 

Onondagas 551 

Senecas 2,812 

Tuscaroras 378 

St  R^ 1,154 

Total 5,317 

The  Indian  reeervatione.— There  are  six  reservations  in  this  agency.  Their  names 
and  locations  are  as  follows :  Allegany,  in  Cattaraugus  County ;  Cattaraugus,  in  Ca4r 
taraugus,  Chautauqua,  and  Erie  counties ;  Onondaga,  in  Onondaga  County  ^  St.  Regis, 
in  Franklin  County ;  Tonawanda,  in  Erie,  Genesee,  and  Niagara  counties ;  Tu^»- 
rora,  in  Niagara  County.  The  Senecas  occupy  the  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  and  Tona- 
wanda reservations ;  the  Onondagas,  St.  Regis,  and  Tuscaroras  occupy  the  reservations 
bearing  their  names ;  the  Cayugas  and  Oneidas  have  no  reservations. 

THE  SBNBCA   BBSBRVATIONS. 

The  Allegany  Setervation. — ^This  reservation  lies  along  the  Allegany  River  for  a 
distance  of  about  35  miles.  The  reservation  lines  are  so  run  as  to  fike  in  practically 
all  of  the  Allegany  Valley  for  that  distance.  The  eastern  terminus  of  the  reservation 
is  near  Vandana  and  the  western  at  the  boundary  line  between  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  reservation  varies  in  width  from  1  to  2i  miles,  and  embraces  30,469 
acres.  About  11,000  acres  is  tillable  land,  but  not  one-half  of  this  is  cultivated  or  in 
pasturage.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  residing  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  get 
their  living  principally  b>;  working  for  the  whites.  Manv  of  them  find  employment 
in  the  lumber  woods,  cutting  timber  and  peeling  bark.  They  are  good  workers  while 
they  work,  but  are  prone  to  idleness  when  their  immediate  necessities  are  provided 
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for.  Pretty  much  all  the  valuable  timber  on  the  reservation  haa  been  cut  off  and 
sold.  There  are  a  few  ^ood  farmers  on  the  reservation,  and  on  the  whole  the  Indian 
residents  are  making  fair  progress.  There  are  residing  on  this  reservation  996  Senecaa 
and  80  Onondagas. 

Bailroadi. — ^Tne  Allegany  Reservation  is  traversed  by  several  important  lines  of 
railroad.  The  Erie  (New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western)  runs  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  from  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  reservation  to  a  point  near  Steamburg, 
a  distance  of  about  25  miles.  The  Erie  also  crosses  the  reservation  at  Carrollton, 
running  south  to  Bradford,  Pa.,  and  thence  to  the  coal  fields  of  McKean  and  Clearfield 
counties  in  that  State. 

The  Bu^lo,  Rochester  and  Pittsbui^  Railroad  runs  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  from  Salamanca  to  CarroUton,  a  mstance  of  6  miles,  when  it  turns  to  the  south 
and  runs  to  Bradford,  Punxsutawney,  and  Pittsburc. 

The  river  division  of  the  Western  New  York  ana  Pennsylvania  Railroad  follows 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  the  entire  length  of  the  reservation. 

White  villages. — ^The  construction  of  these  various  lines  of  railroad  through  the 
reservation  r^ulted  in  the  building  up  of  several  white  villages  within  its  boundaries. 
For  some  years  the  whites  occupied  the  lands  under  leases  made  with  individual 
Indians,  but  these  leases  had  no  legal  value,  and  naturally  much  friction  and  frequent 
litigation  resulted.  February  19,  1876,  Congress  passea  an  act  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  locate  and  define  the  boundaries  of  the  white  vil- 
lages then  in  existence  on  the  reservation.  The  commissioners  laid  out  five  villages. 
We  give  below  their  names  and  the  approximate  amount  of  land  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  each:  Vandalia,  240  acres;  Cairollton,  2,200.  acres;  Great  Valley,  260  acres; 
Salamanca,  2,000  acres;  West  Salamanca,  750  acres;  Red  House,  15  acres. 

The  act  of  February  19,  1875,  ratified  all  the  leases  then  in  existence  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  above  villages  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  provided  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  five  years  the  occupants  of  the  land  would  be  entitled  to  a  renewal 
of  their  leases  at  recurring  intervals  of  twelve  years.  The  leases  for  the  twelve-year 
periods  were  to  be  made  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  through  their  council,  and 
the  rentals  were  to  be  made  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  Seneca  Nation.  The 
first  twelve-year  leases  were  made  in  1880  and  expired  in  1892.  In  1890  this  act  was 
amended  b}^  Congress  providing  that  when  the  leases  were  renewed  in  1892  it  mi^ht 
be  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years.  In  1892  the  leases  were  renewed  for  the  period 
of  ninety-nine  years. 

Bentali  firom  leasee  in  white  villages. — It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  the  receipts  from  rentals  on  land  within  the  villages  authorized  by  the  act 
of  1876.  The  receipts  for  rentals  have  not  been  kept  separate  from  other  items  by 
the  treasurers,  and  to  make  an  accurate  statement  would  involve  a  lai^  amount  of 
clerical  work.  An  approximate  idea  of  the  amount  may  be  secured,  however,  from 
the  treasurers'  books,  based  upon  the  figures  given  by  the  committees  appointed  by  the 
Seneca  Nation  council  to  settle  with  the  treasurers. 

The  twelve-year  leases  were  granted  by  the  council  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1880,  beginning  February  19.  The  leases  were  pjaid  in  advance,  hence  the  treasurer's 
report  for  1879-80  would  include  all  rentals  paid  to  the  treasurer  on  the  new  leases 
prior  to  June  1,  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  The  books  show  that  Thomas 
Kennedy,  treasurer  that  year,  collected  from  all  sources,  $9,791.11.  Not  all  of  this, 
however,  was  from  rentals.  The  Rochester  and  State  Line  Railroad  Company  paid 
$300  for  right  of  way,  and  $130  was  received  for  rent  of  the  Oil  Spring  Reservation. 
I  am  informed,  also,  that  a  considerable  amount  was  received  from  sales  of  timber, 
bark,  etc. 

Cyrus  Crouse,  treasurer  for  1880-81,  received  $11,261.25.  Of  this  amount  the  Buf- 
falo, Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railroad  paid  $2,500;  the  Rochester  and  State  Line 
Railroad,  $1,000;  the  Erie,  $500,  and  $800  was  received  from  bark,  timber,  etc.  Deduct- 
ing this  total  of  $4,800  from  the  $11,261.25  would  leave  $6,461.25  as  the  approximate 
amount  of  the  money  received  from  rentals. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  settlement  with  Adam  Pierce,  treasurer  in  1881-82. 
W.  C.  Hoag,  treasurer  in  1882-83,  received  $10,028.76.  Of  this,  $2,250  came  from  the 
Clean  and  Salamanca  Railroad  for  right  of  way;  $450  from  Loss  &  McRae,  railroad 
contractors,  in  settlement  of  a  litigation,  and  some  $300  for  bark,  timber,  etc  Deduct- 
ing these  items  from  the  above  total  leaves  $7,028.76  as  the  approximate  collections 
from  rentals  for  that  year. 

In  1883-84  W.  C.  Hoag  acted  as  treasurer  to  July  1,  1883,  and  Andrew  John,  jr.. 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Hoag  collected  $1,379.45  and  John  $5,776.84— a  total 
of  $7,155.29.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  books  that  much  was  collected  that  year 
except  from  the  leases  in  the  villages. 

Lester  Bishop,  treasurer  in  1884-85,  received  $6,101.20.  About  $325  was  taken  from 
tlie  railroads  that  year,  making  the  collections  from  rentals  something  like  $&,776. 
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W.  C.  Hoag.  treasarer  in  1885-86,  received  $5,906.86.  About  $600  was  from  other 
sources  than  the  village  leases. 

Kossuth  Bishop,  treasurer  in  1886-87,  received  $5,742.87.  About  $100  was  received 
from  other  sources  than  leases. 

Kossuth  Bishop  was  treasurer  again  in  1887-88,  and  received  $5,691.31.  About 
$360  was  from  other  sources  than  leases. 

W.  S.  Kennedy,  treasurer  in  1888-89,  received  $4,767.03.  About  $350  was  from 
other  sources  than  leases. 

Andrew  Grordon,  treasurer  in  1890-91,  received  $5,763.50.  Only  about  $50  appears 
to  have  been  collected  from  other  sources  than  leases. 

W.  C.  Hoag,  treasurer  in  1891-92,  received  $11,462.36.  This  was  the  last  year  of 
the  twelve-year  leases  and  a  considerable  amount  was  collected  from  back  rents. 
About  $2,600  was  also  collected  from  railroads  for  gravel  pits,  etc. 

Frank  Patterson,  treasurer  in  1892-93,  received  $7,873.52.  About  $1,200  was  from 
other  sources  than  rentals.  Deducting  this  would  leave  $6,673.52  as  the  first  year's 
revenue  from  leases  under  the  new  arrangement 

W.  C.  Hoag,  treasurer  in  1893-94,  received  $6,459.98,  nearly  all  of  which  appears  to 
have  come  from  the  rentals. 

Frank  Patterson,  treasurer  in  1894-95,  received  $5,522.34. 

W.  C.  Hoag,  treasurer  in  1895-96,  received  $6,849.15. 

T.  F.  Jimerson.  jr.,  treasurer  in  1896-97.  received  $11,140.93.  From  this  should 
be  deducted  $3,000,  cash  bonus  from  the  Seneca  Oil  Company,  and  $742.76,  royalty 
on  oil— $3,742.7d-leavmg  $7,398.93. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  years  1897-98  and  1898-99. 
The  treasurer's  book  for  the  former  year  is  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Hoa^,  who  was  treas- 
urer for  that  year,  and  Mr.  Hoag  has  been  busy  on  his  farm  and  failed  to  bring  me 
the  book  for  inspection.  I  understand  that  the  treasurer's  book  for  1898-99  wafi 
destroyed  in  a  fire  which  recently  consumed  the  home  of  Mr.  Eli  Jimerson,  the 
treasurer  for  that  year. 

The  average  yearly  income  from  the  rentals  paid  by  white  lessees  during  the  period 
of  the  twelve-year  leases  appears  to  have  been  not  fax  from  $6,000.  I  have  found  no 
figures  which  sustain  the  statement  made  in  the  report  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Pray,  special 
United  States  Indian  agent  (see  Senate  Doc.  No.  145,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  second 
session,  p.  2)  .that  the  annual  income  from  these  rentals  from  1881  to  1892  was  about 
$11,000  to  $13,000.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  considerable  falling  off 
in  income  from  these  leases  since  the  ninety-nine  year  leases  went  into  effect. 

The  treasurers'  books  indicate  that  since  1880  there  has  been  paid  into  the  Seneca 
Nation  treasury,  exclusive  of  oil  bonus  and  royalty,  nearly  or  quite  $120,000.  The 
Seneca  Nation  council  by  majority  vote  directs  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the 
funds  which  come  into  tne  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  the  money  is  paid  out  on  orders 
issued  by  the  president  and  clerk.  Of  the  lar^  total  which  has  come  into  the  treasury 
since  1880  there  has  never  been  any  distribution,  I  believe,  except  in  the  two  cases  of 
distribution  of  oil  money.  The  funds  have  been  voted  out  of  the  treasury  by  the 
council  for  various  purposes,  and  no  clear  and  satisfactory  statement  has  ever  oeen 
made  with  reference  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Seneca  Nation.  It  has  been  freely 
chaiged  that  the  national  funds  have  been  used  to  maintain  the  political  supremacy 
of  the  party  in  power.  There  would  seem  to  be  some  reason  for  re^rding  this  state- 
ment as  correct.  But  this  must  be  said  for  those  who  have  been  m  control  during 
recent  years:  They  have  greatly  improved  the  credit  of  the  Seneca  Nation.  When 
they  came  into  power  in  1891  tne  Seneca  Nation  orders  could  be  bought  for  26  cents 
on  the  dollar.  They  are  now  and  have  been  for  some  time,  worth  nearly  their  face 
value. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  nation  would  profit  very  much  by  a  mere  change  in 
politioal  supremacy.  The  only  way  to  secure  the  reforms  that  are  apparently  ne^ed 
would  be  to  deprive  the  Seneca  Nation  council  of  the  power  to  vote  away  the  money 
in  the  treasury,  and  to  institute  some  system  that  would  insure  the  collection  of  all 
rentals,  and  an  honest  and  efficient  accounting  for  the  same.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
lai^  sums  of  money  are  likely  to  come  into  the  treasury  from  oil  and  eas  royalties, 
in  addition  to  the  rentals  paid  by  white  lessees,  some  such  change  would  seem  to  be 
imperative. 

Growth  of  the  white  villages. — ^There  has  been  no  extended  growth  in  any  of  the 
white  villages  besides  Salamanca.  Vandidia  yfSB  at  one  time  quite  a  shipping  point 
for  bark  and  lumber,  but  those  products  have  been  prettv  nearly  exhausted  in 
that  vicinity,  and  but  for  the  existence  of  a  small  pool  of  petroleum  oil  within 
its  limits  and  in  the  vicinity  it  would  be  a  sleepy  hainlet  with  a  meager  population. 
The  growth  of  Carrollton  has  not  been  up  to  expectations,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Great  Valley.     West  Salamanca  has  not  the  business  importance  it  had  fifteen  or 
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twenty  years  ago,  and  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  village  of  Red  House  bosineflB 
and  i)opulation  have  both  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  point.  On  the  soath  side  of 
the  river  near  Red  House,  however,  at  the  station  of  the  Western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  another  village  has  grown  op  known  by  that  name  which  has 
some  importance.  This  village  is  entirely  oatside  the  limits  of  the  villase  laid  oat 
under  the  act  of  1875,  and  the  whites  who  reside  there  have  no  titles  of  any  l^al 
value.  They  are,  in  fact,  squatters;  but  they  are  permitted  to  remain  by  the  Seneca 
Nation  authorities,  paying  rentals  to  individual  Indians  to  whom  the  lands  belong 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Seneca  Nation. 

The  various  railroads  named  above  center  at  Salamanca,  and  radiatine  from  thence 
make  competing  lines  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  and  that  vilEige  has  made 
a  rapid  growth.  It  now  has  a  population  of  about  5,0C)0,  with  fine  brick  blocks, 
excellent  schools,  waterworks,  electric  lights,  good  sewerase,  paved  streets,  and  all 
the  improvements  possessed  b]^  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  Empire  State.  It  is  the 
division  terminus  of  the  Erie,  is  a  tradmg  point  for  a  lar^  section  of  country,  and 
two  large  tanneries  and  other  industries  contribute  materially  to  the  business  pros- 
perity of  the  place. 

The  Oomplanter  Setervatioii.— The  descendants  of  the  noted  Seneca  chief  Complanter 
own  and  occupy  a  small  reservation  in  Warren  County,  Pa.,  a  short  distance  south  of 
the  State  line.  The  tract  is  about  2  miles  lon^  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  including 
the  river  bed  and  some  worthless  shoals  contains  about  7fiO  acres.  This  reservation 
was  a  gift  to  Complanter  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  consideration  of  his  valu- 
able services  to  the  whites.  The  Complanter  Indians  own  their  land  in  fee,  and  it 
is  divided  in  severalty  among  them.  They  are  enrolled  on  the  Allegany  census  roll 
and  vote  on  that  reservation.    They  number  about  90. 

The  Oil  Spring  Betervation.— This  is  a  small  tract  of  640  acres  located  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Oittaraugus  County,  in  the  towns  of  Ischua,  Cattaraugus  County,  and  Cuba, 
All^nmy  County.  The  reservation  takes  its  name  from  a  spring  which  gives  oQ  a 
small  quantity  of  petroleum  oil.  In  early  times^  long  before  petroleum  had  become 
a  well-known  product,  the  Indians  used  this  oil  for  mediciiml  purposes,  and  they 
placed  great  value  upon  the  spring.  Test  oil  wells  put  down  in  the  vicinity  h|ive 
failed  to  show  the  presence  of  oil  m  paying  quantities.  The  Senecas  own  me  Oil 
Spring  Reservation  unincumbered  by  any  preemption  right  They  do  not  occupy 
it,  but  lease  it  to  white  farmers. 

The  Oattaranp^  Beiervatioii.— This  reservation  is  about  0}  miles  long,  and  avera^ 
about  3  miles  m  width.  It  embraces  21,680  acres  of  land.  It  lies  along  both  sides 
of  Cattaraugus  Creek,  b^nninf^  at  a  point  near  Gowanda  and  running  to  Lake  Erie. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  fertile  tract  of  land,  and  very  pleasantly  situated.  The 
Cattaraugus  Indians  have  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  farming,  and  there 
are  many  comfortable  homes  with  good  buildings.  The  owners  have  good  teams 
and  carnages,  and  their  houses  have  many  modem  conveniences  and  comforts.  It 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  Indians  known  as  pagans  are  much  less  thrifty  ttian 
those  known  as  Christians.  This  is  no  doubt  due,  in  a  laive  measure,  to  the  fact  that 
the  pagans  are  opposed  to  education  and  progress  and  cling  tenaciously  to  the  old 
Indian  customs  and  habits.  There  are  residing  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  1,270 
Senecas,  36  Onondagas,  and  152  Cayugas. 

The  Seneea  Hation. — The  Allemny  and  Cattaraugus  reservations  are  organized  and 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  as  the  **  Seneca  Nation,"  with  a  constitu- 
tional system  of  govemment  The  officers  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  nation 
elects  annually  a  president,  clerk,  treasurer,  and  sixteen  councilors — eight  from  each 
reservation.  There  are  elected  also  a  surrogate,  peacemakers,  marshals,  and  over- 
seers of  the  poor  for  each  reservation.  The  president  and  the  council  constitute  the 
executive  and  l^slative .  branches  of  government,  and  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
are  administered  by  them.  The  judicial  power  of  the  nation  is  lodged  in  the  peace- 
makers, courts  ana  the  council,  the  latter  bein^  the  appellate  court  The  peace- 
makers, three  on  each  reservation,  have  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  relating  to  wills, 
estates,  real  estate,  and  divorces.  The  forms,  processes,  and  proceedings  of  the 
peacemakers'  courts  are  similar  to  those  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  New  York.  The 
Indian  courts  afford  but  meager  protection  to  the  people.  The  peacemakers  are 
often  men  without  education  or  experience,  and  complamts  are  frequent  that  they 
are  susceptible  to  corrapt  and  improper  influences.  Complaints  are  also  made  against 
the  council  that  appeals  are  decided,  not  upon  their  merits,  but  through  favoritism  and 
political  influence.  Provision  ought  to  be  made  for  an  appeed  to  the  white  courts  of 
the  State,  so  that  justice  can  be  secured  when  the  Indian  courts  fail  to  do  their  du^. 

Petroleum  oil  on  the  Allegany  Reservation.— The  Seneca  Nation  council  on  the  Sd 
day  of  December,  1896,  granted  a  lease  for  oil  and  gas  purposes  to  the  Seneca  Oil 
Company  (a  corporation  composed  of  white  men)  of  all  that  part  of  the  Alleeany 
Reservation  lying  east  of  Salamanca.    It  is  estimated  that  the  l^^se  covers  about 
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4,000  acres,  exdnsiye  of  the  village  limits  of  Vandalis  and  CarroUton.  The  Seneca 
Oil  Company  paid  to  the  Seneca  Nation  for  said  lease  $4,000  as  a  cash  bonus  and 
agreed  to  eive  as  royalty  one-eighth  of  all  the  oil  nroduced.  The  said  lease  was 
subeequently  ratified  by  Ck>ngre8B,  and  the  Seneca  Oil  CJompany  has  developed  to 
some  extent  the  territory  covered  by  the  lease.  The  operations  thus  far  have  been 
principally  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Vandalia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
near  tne  eastern  end  of  the  reservation.  The  oil  territory  here  is  an  extension  of 
that  which  is  known  as  the  Chipmunk  oil  field,  and  has  proved  to  be  fairly  pro- 
ductive territory. 

The  Seneca  Cm  Company  have  drilled,  so  the  superintendent  informs  me,  all  told, 
68  wells  on  their  lease.  Of  these,  40  are  producers,  and  38  were  dry  or  have  been 
abandoned  because  the  production  ceased.  The  wells  in  the  valley  near  the  east  end 
of  the  lease  are  troubled  with  salt  water,  and  in  most  cases  the  oil  has  been  drowned 
out  by  the  salt  water  within  a  few  months  after  they  were  drilled  in.  The  wells  on 
the  mils  do  not  experience  this  difficulty,  and  are  more  productive  and  lasting. 
Bnrinff  the  past  year,  from  July  1,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899,  the  company  drilled 
about  30  welJfl,  and  it  is  the  company's  purpose  to  develop  the  territory  steadily 
and  systematically.  The  development  thus  far  has  tested  about  300  acres  of  the 
company's  lease.  How  much  more  will  prove  to  be  producing  territory  remains  to 
be  determined. 

The  company's  officers  have  shown  no  disposition  to  withhold  information  with 
respect  to  tneir  operations  or  the  production  of  their  wells.  They  gave  me  orders  on 
the  pipe  line  and  railroad  company  representatives  for  statements  showing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  wells  and  the  cash  sales  per  month  during  the  year,  and  assured  me 
tiiey  would  be  pleased  to  submit  their  books,  papers,  etc.,  at  any  time  for  inspection 
by  representatives  of  the  Interior  Department 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  National  Transit  Company— United  Pipe 
Lines  division — of  the  oil  run  and  sold  for  the  Seneca  Oil  Company  during  the  last 
fisGal  year: 


Month. 

Oil. 

Gaahaalea. 

September^ 

1896. 

BarreU, 
2,448.62 
8,280.48 
2,280.76 
1,610.82 

1,479.07 
460.27 
949.19 

1,045.68 
464.84 
646.47 

12,689.11 

October 

8,811.97 

November 

2,688.87 

December 

1,916.78 

1,700.98 
620.11 

1899. 
JAnnary 

February 

March  .'. 

1,072.58 

1,181.62 

524.70 

April 

May!::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::: 

June -    

756.87 

Total 

14,580.20 

16,712.54 

1  No  runs  until  September. 


The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  representative  of  the  Western  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  who  nas  charge  of  the  oil  shipments  of  that 
road,  as  to  the  shipments  and  sales  of  the  Seneca  Oil  Company  during  the  fiscal  year: 


Month. 


Oil. 


Gash  sales. 


1896. 

July 

August 

September 

Ociober 

November 

December , 

1899. 

January 

February , 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

Total 


Bands. 
9,076.85 
9,848.87 
5,410.68 
4,072.82 
4.745.31 
4,878.85 


4,870.61 
8,639.88 
4,169.73 
4,840.97 
8,602.50 
8,464.74 


19,154.27 
9,837.94 
5,907.24 
4,945.59 
5,432.72 
6,125.60 


5,438.57 
4,448.28 
5,024.50 
5,280.83 
4,841.01 
4,194.39 


61,115.71        70,080.94 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statements  that  the  total  oil  production  for  the  fiscal 
vear  was  75,695.95  barrels,  which  was  sold  for  $86,793.48.  The  one-eighth  royalty 
belonging  to  the  Seneca  Nation  amounted  to  $10,849.18.  This  royalty  goes  into  the 
hands  of  the  Seneca  Nation  treasurer,  the  same  as  the  rentals  from  the  leased  lands 
within  Uie  villages  authorized  bv  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  19,  1875,  and  its 
amendments.  How  much  royalty  was  received  from  the  oil  prior  to  July  1,  1898,  I 
am  not  advised.  In  April  last  the  Seneca  Nation  council  ordered  a  distribution  of 
oil  money  among  the  members  of  the  nation  of  $3.50  per  capita,  but  the  treasurer 
claimed  there  was  not  enough  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  that  amount,  and  $1.70 
was  paid  in  cash  and  $1.80  m  a  national  order.    The  oraers  have  been  paid  since. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statements  of  oil  production  for  the  past  year  that  the 
Seneca  Nation  is  likely  to  receive  a  lar^  amount  of  money  from  the  royalty  under 
the  Seneca  Oil  Ck>mpany's  lease.  Judging  from  the  results  in  the  adjacent  Chip- 
munk oil  field  the  production  will  probably  last  for  several  years  in  that  part  of  the 
lease  already  tested,  and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  producing  territory 
on  the  reservation  will  prove  to  be  quite  extensive. 

About  a  year  a^  there  was  considerable  activity  in  oil  development  within  the 
village  of  Vandaha.  A  good  many  wells  were  put  down  within  the  village,  but  the 
supply  of  oil  was  soon  exhausted  and  but  little  is  being  done  there  now. 

Oil  and  gas  lease  of  the  Oattarangm  Beservation. — On  the  12th  of  January,  1899.  the 
Seneca  Nation  council  granted  a  lease  to  John  Quilter,  of  Carrollton,  N.  Y.,  of  the 
Cattaraugus  Beservatiou  for  oil  and  gas  purposes.  The  lease  has  since  been  assigned 
by  Quilter  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  lease  covers  the  entire  CattaraSigus 
luBservation  and  is  to  continue  for  five  years  from  the  date  when  the  lease  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  so  long  thereafter  as  oil  and  gas 
shall  be  found  in  paying  quantities.  The  lease  provides  for  a  royalty  to  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  one-eignth  of  all  the  oil  produced  on  the  lands  of  the  reservation.  The 
Seneca  Nation  is  also  to  receive  in  cash  $500  a  year  so  long  as  the  lease  remains  in 
force,  whether  oil  or  gas  is  being  produced  or  not  The  Seneca  Nation  is  also  to 
receive  $100  per  year  for  each  gas  well  drilled  on  the  reservation  where  «is  is  found 
in  sufficient  volume  and  pressure  to  utilize  by  piping  to  a  distance.  Provision  is 
made  that  any  family  of  the  Seneca  Nation  residing  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
from  any  well  drillea  under  the  lease  shall  have  the  right  to  the  free  use  of  gas  for 
fuel  for  domestic  purposes,  such  ras  to  be  taken  from  the  casing  head  of  such  well. 
The  sums  payable  to  the  Seneca  Nation  under  the  terms  of  the  lease  are  to  be  paid 
to  the  treasurer  of  said  nation  at  Salamanca  on  the  15th  of  January  of  each  year. 
It  \a  stipulated  that  one  well  shall  be  commenced  within  six  months  from  the  date 
when  said  lease  shall  be  ratified  by  Congress;  four  additional  wells  are  to  be  drilled 
within  three  years, ..and  should  oil  or  gas  be  found  in  paying  quantities  a  sufficient 
number  of  wells  are  to  be  drilled  to  properly  protect  the  land  from  contiguous  oper- 
ations by  other  parties.    The  lease  has  not  as  yet  been  ratified  by  Congress. 

Within  the  past  few  months  several  lai^e  eas  wells  have  been  drilled  near  Gowanda, 
and  it  is  the  prevalent  opinion  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  Cattaraugus  Keserva- 
tion  may  prove  to  be  good  gas  territory.  The  legislature  of  New  York  at  H§  last 
session  appropriated  $2,000  for  the  drilling  of  a  gas  well  at  the  Thomas  Asylum, 
which  is  located  on  the  reservation,  about  6  miles  from  Gowanda.  A  contract  has 
been  let  for  the  drilling  of  the  well,  which  has  been  located  near  the  asylum  build- 
ings. Should  a  good  gas  well  be  found  it  will  save  the  State  a  lai^  amount  of 
money  in  fuel  bills. 

Highway  improvements. — The  legislature  of  New  York  at  its  last  session  appro- 
priated $5,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  roads  on  the  Allegany  Reservation,  in 
the  towns  of  Carrollton,  Coldspring,  Elko,  Great  Valley,  Redhouse,  Salamanca,  and 
South  Valley,  and  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  in  the  town  of  Perrysbuig. 
These  improvements  are  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  works. 

THE  TONA WANDA    RBSERVATION. 

This  reservation  is  occupied  by  the  Tonawanda  band  or  tribe  of  Senecas.  Their 
government  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reserva- 
tions. Their  government  is  by  chiefe,  who  are  elected  in  accordance  with  Indian 
customs  and  hold  office  for  life,  unless  deposed.  There  are  elected  each  year  by 
popular  vote  a  president,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  marshal,  and  three  peacemakers. 

The  Tonawanda  Reservation  has  an  area  of  6^549  acres.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tonawanda  Creek  and  is  a  tract  of  very  fertile  land,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is 
capable  of  tillaee.  There  are  a  few  good  farmers  on  the  reservation,  but  a  considera- 
ble part  of  theland  is  worked  by  whites  under  leases  from  individual  Indians.  The 
State  law  authorizes  these  leases,  permit  having  been  granted  by  the  council  of  said 
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nation  or  tribe  and  having  been  approved  by  the  attorney  of  the  tribe.  The  attorney 
of  the  tribe  is  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  of  Geneeee,  and  the  State  pays  him 
a  salary  of  ^150  a  year.  The  Tonawanda  Senecas  number  502,  and  there  are  residing 
with  them  6  Oneidas,  18  Cayugas,  and  44  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Senecas. 

THE  TUSCARORA  RBBBRVATION. 

This  reservation  lies  about  5  miles  northeast  from  Niagara  Falls  and  is  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  tract  of  land.  The  Tuscaroras  are  an  intelligent  and  thrifty  class  of  peo- 
ple and  in  some  respects  are  superior  to  all  other  tribBS  in  the  agency.  They  are 
good  farmers,  and  most  of  them  have  comfortable  buildings  and  well-fenced  farms. 
Thegovemment  of  the  Tuscaroras  is  by  chiefe.  The  chiera  on  this  reservation  are 
all  Christians,  and  there  are  very  few  pagans  on  the  reservation.  There  are  6,249 
acres  in  the  reservation,  and  the  census  roll  shows  378  names.  There  are  also  48 
Onondagas  residing  on  the  reservation. 

THE  ONONDAGA   EE8ERVATION. 

This  reservation  lies  about  5  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  It  is  about  2.3 
miles  wide  and  about  4  miles  long,  and  contains  about  6,lCiO  acres.  The  country  is 
quite  broken,  and  the  land  upon  the  steeper  hillsides  is  worthless  exce{)t  for  wood- 
land and  pasturage  purposes.  Most  of  the  arable  land  is  under  cultivation,  but 
much  of  it  IS  leased  to  the  whites.  A  State  law  authorizes  any  member  of  the  Onon- 
daga tribe  residing  upon  the  reservation,  owning  or  possessing  improved  lands 
thereon,  to  lease  such  lands  to  white  persons  for  a  term  not  to  exosed  ten  years.  To 
be  valid  the  leases  must  be  approved  by  the  State  agent  The  same  statute  gives 
the  chiefs  authority  to  lease  stone  quarries  on  the  national-  lands  under  the  direction 
and  approval  of  the  State  agent  There  are  valuable  quarries  of  building  stone  on  these 
lands,  from  which  some  revenue  is  derived  each  year. 

There  are  some  good  farmers  among  the  Ononaagas  who  have  pleasant  homes  and 
comfortable  surroundings.  The  government  of  the  Onondagas  is  by  chiefs,  who  hold 
office  for  life.  Nearly  all  the  chiefs  are  pagans,  and  in  matters  of  government  and 
religion  the  old  Indian  forms  and  customs  are  pretty  strenuously  adhered  to.  There 
are  on  this  reservation  551  Onondagas  and  88  Oneidas. 

THE  ST.  REGIS  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  is  located  on  tjie  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
A  part  of  the  reservation  fronts  on  the  St  Lawrence  River  and  the  remainder  lies 
along  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  province  of 
Ontario.  The  reservation  of  the  Canadian  St  Regis  is  just  over  the  boundary  line. 
There  are  about  1,154  American  St.  Regis,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Canadian 
St  Regis.    The  St  Regis  Indians  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Mohawks. 

The  reservation  is  7.3  miles  lone  by  about  3  miles  wide,  and  there  are  within  its 
borders  14,640  acres.  A  considerable  part  of  the  land  is  very  stony,  and  a  part  is  low 
and  swampy.  The  St.  Regis  River  flows  through  the  reservation  about  the  center, 
and  2  or  3  miles  to  the  west  is  the  Raquette  River.  The  St  Regis  is  navigable  for 
small  steamers  to  the  village  of  Hogansburg,  which  is  located  on  tne  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  reservation,  about  3  mfles  from  its  mouth.  The  St.  Regis  Indians  are 
expert  basket  makers  and  are  neglecting  their  farms  for  this  industry,  which  is  auite 
remunerative.  Their  product  ofbaskets  runs  up  into  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually. 

The  government  of  the  St  Regis  has  been  vested,  by  the  l^islature  of  New  York,  in 
trustees,  elected  by  popular  vote.  A  majority  of  the  people  appear  to  be  strongly 
opposed  to  this  form  of  government  and  wish  to  go  back  to  the  government  by  chiefs. 
An  attempt  to  institute  a  new  form  of  government  among  the  Canadian  St.  Regis  led 
to  serious  trouble  last  winter,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost  There  have  been 
threats  of  violence  made  by  American  St.  R^is,  but  up  to  this  date  there  has  been 
no  outbreak. 

THE  ONEIDAS  AND  CAYUGA8. 

The  Oneidas  have  no  reservation.  Most  of  the  tribe  removed  to  Wisconsin  in 
1846.  A  few  families  are  still  living  in  Oneida  and  Madison  counties,  near  the 
old  Oneida  Reservation  and  near  the  village  of  that  name;  they  are  citizens  of  New 
York  and  are  entitled  to  vote  at  the  white  elections.  There  are  161  names  on  the 
roll  of  the  Oneidas  at  Oneida.    Most  of  them  earn  a  livelihood  by  wosking  for  the 
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whites  in  the  vicinity.  At  one  time  they  had  several  hundred  acres  of  land  which 
they  owned  in  severalty,  but  they  have  sold  most  of  it  and  now  have  but  a  few  scat- 
tered pieces. 

The  Gayugas  have  no  reservation.  They  number  170  and  reside  principally  with, 
the  Senecas  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Tonawanda  reservations. 

THE  SHINNBCOCKS,  POOSPATUCK8,  AND  MONTAUKS. 

These  are  fragments  of  tribes  on  Long  Island.  The  Shinnecocks  number  about 
150,  the  Poospatucks  onlv  a  few  families,  and  the  Montauks  onl^  8  or  10  persons. 
These  remnants  of  tribes  nave  intennarried  with  negroes  until  their  aborieinal  char- 
acter is  nearly  obliterated.  The  Shinnecocks  have  about  400  acres  of  land,  the  Poos- 
patucks only  about  50  acres.  The  New  York  agent  has  not  exercised  any  jurisdiction 
over  these  people  during  my  knowledge. 

EDUCATIONAL  MATTERS. 

The  State  tchoeli. — ^The  State  of  New  York  makes  generous  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian  children  within  its  borders.  It  sup])orts  29  district  or  day 
schools  upon  the  reservations  of  this  agency.  The  State  builds  and  maintains  the 
school  bmldings  and  pays  the  teachers.  The  Indians  furnish  the  fuel.  The  schools 
are  under  the  chaige  of  local  superintendents,  who  are  appointed  by  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  these  super- 
intendents are  as  follows: 


Superintendent. 


Reservation. 


Post-offiee  addreoB. 


William  E.  Harrison 

W.  W.  Newman 

C.  McGonnell 

W.  W.  Newman 

Charles  C.Parker... 
W.  P.  Menu !... 


Allegany  and  Cattaraugos. . 

Ononda^ 

St  Regis 

Shinnecock  and  Poospatuck 

Tonawanda 

Tuacarora 


Salamanca. 
South  Onondaga. 
Hogansbuig. 
East  Moriches. 
Akron. 
Suspension  Bridge. 


The  following  are  the  tabulated  statistics  of  these  various  schools: 


Reservation. 


Number 
of  dis- 
tricts. 


Number 

of  pupils 

of  school 

age. 


Number 
attending 
some  por- 
tion of  the 
year. 


Avorage 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


Expenses. 


Allegany... 
Cattaraugus 
Onondaga.. 
St  Regis... 
Shinnecock 
Poospatuck , 
Tonawanda, 
Tuscarora... 

Total. 


825 
180 
825 
66 
19 
187 
105 


148 
254 
104 
145 
51 
18 
117 
87 


79 
186 
42 
GO 
24 
10 
53 
82 


12.006.80 

8,772.85 

1,610.78 

1,768.56 

467.76 

880.57 

1,802.85 

700.00 


29 


1,296 


914 


436 


80 


11,891.16 


Superintendent  Harrison  says  the  schools  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  are  in 
better  condition  than  on  the  Alle^ny  Reservation,  and  the  children  make  better 
progress  in  their  studies.  Ue  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  people  on  the  Cat- 
taraugus Reservation  average  a  better  intelligence  and  have  been  more  thrifty, 
although  in  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  these  respects 
among  the  people  of  the  Allegany  Reservation.  All  the  teachers  on  the  Allegany 
Reservation  are  whites,  and  there  are  only  two  Indian  teachers  on  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation.  A  considerable  number  of  the  children  from  these  reservations  have 
been  sent  to  the  Government  schools  at  Hampton,  Carlisle,  and  to  Lincoln  Institute. 
Mr.  Harrison  favors  the  application  of  the  compulsory  school  law  to  the  Indians  on 
these  reservations,  and  thinks  that  after  the  first  year  there  would  be  little  difiiculty 
in  enforcing  the  law,  as  the  Indians  are  inclinea  to  obev  laws  applicable  to  them 
when  they  think  they  are  likely  to  be  enforced.  From  the  fact  that  within  two  or 
three  years  one  or  more  of  the  Indian  pupils  in  the  schools  have  advanced  fax  enough 
to  secure  a  certificate  under  the  uniform  examination  he  thinks  the  standiud  of  work 
in  the  schools  is  advancing. 
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Saperintendent  Newman  ui^  the  application  of  the  compulsory  school  law  to  the 
Indians.    He  speaks  encouragingly  of  the  work  done  in  the  Onondaga  schools. 

Superintendent  McConnell  reports  that  during  the  past  year  the  schools  on  the  St 
B^is  Reservation  have  improved  more  rapidly  than  in  aAy  year  preceding  that  he 
has  been  connected  with  them. 

Superintendent  Parker  reports  an  increased  attendance  and  interest  in  the  schools 
on  the  Tonawanda  Reservation,  and  believes  that  the  advancement  of  education 
among  the  Indian  people  is  the  surest  means  of  making  them  eood  citizens. 

Superintendent  Mentz  reports  that  the  Indian  children  on  we  Tuscarora  Reserva- 
tion nave  made  good  progress  during  the  past  year.    He  says: 

The  parents  appreciate  the  libera]  support  from  the  State  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  often 
express  themselves  as  grateful  for  the  interest  taken  in  their  behalf.  The  teachers  and  scholars  seem 
to  work  in  harmony,  and  a  deep  interest  is  manifested  to  improve  the  time  and  opportunities  to 
become  good  citixens,  and  to  be  better  able  to  engage  in  the  duties  and  vocations  they  may  follow. 

The  Thomas  Asylum. — This  is  a  State  institution  located  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reser- 
vation near  the  village  of  Versailles.  It  takes  its  name  from  Philip  Thomas,  a  Friend, 
who  back  in  the  50*8  furnished  the  Rev.  Asshur  Wright,  the  venerable  Presbyterian 
missionary,  with  funds  to  care  for  some  of  the  more  needy  Indian  orphan  children. 
The  asylimi  had  a  very  humble  beginning  and  it  was  nearly  twenty  years  after  it 
was  firet  started  before  the  State  became  sufficiently  interested  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  its  benefit  The  asylum  has  done  excellent  work  for  the  Indian  children  of 
the  State  and  its  sphere  of  usefulness  has  steadily  broadened. 

The  State  board  of  charities  has  recently  taken  the  institution  under  its  wing,  and 
a  fine  group  of  buildings  are  bein^  erected  under  its  direction  and  supervision.  *The 
plans  contemplate  8  brick  buildmgs  which  will  be  ^own  as  the  administration 
Duildinff,  dining  hall  and  kitchen,  two  dormitories  for  ^rls,  two  dormitories  for  boys, 
a  school  building,  and  an  industrial  school  building.  The  administration  building  is 
practically  completed.  It  is  a  substantial  brick  structure,  two  stories  high,  and  has 
accommodations  for  the  superintendent  and  his  family,  the  teachers  in  the  asvlum 
schools,  and  the  employees  of  the  institution.  The  dining  hall  and  kitchen  building 
is  well  under  way  and  will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  administration  building  was  built  and  furnished  with  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  legislature  of  1897.  The  cost  of  erection  and  furnishing  was  about  ^25,000. 
The 


„^  J  appropriation  1 

tories  is  $22,000  and  for  the  schoolhouse  $10,000.  The  last  l^islature  also  made 
appropriations  as  follows  for  other  purposes:  For  equipping  dormitories  and  school 
house,  $2,500;  for  grading  grounds,  $1,000;  for  new  boiler,  $700;  for  drilling  gas  well, 
$2,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  legislature  of  1900  will  maJce  an  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  two  boys'  dormitories  and  the  industrial  school.  The  building  are 
b«9Lutifully  located  and  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  administration  bmlding 
standii^  in  the  center  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  schoolhouse,  with  the  dormitories, 
dining  hall,  etc.,  standing  on  the  crescent  line  to  the  rear.  When  completed  the 
asylum  will  have  accommodations  for  IfiO  children,  with  fullv  equipped  day  and 
industrial  schools.  Is  it  now  equipped  with  electric  lights  ana  water  for  domestic 
and  fire  purposes. 

The  school  connected  with  the  asylum  has  six  grades^  be^inninff  with  the  kinder- 
garten and  closing  with  the  r^ents'  preliminary  examination.  The  school  had  its 
nrst  commencement  on  June  27,  1899,  at  which  time  two  boys  who  had  passed  the 
regents'  preliminary  examination  were  graduated.  The  exercises  by  the  children  of 
the  different  grades  on  that  occasion  were  very  pleasing  and  were  witnessed  by  a  large 
audience  of  whites  and  Indians. 

The  asylum  not  only  furnishes  the  Indian  children  with  a  comfortable  home,  but 
they  have  competent  instruction  in  the  school  and  in  all  branches  of  house  and  farm 
work.  Children  are  admitted  between  .the  ages  of  3  and  16  years,  and  when  they 
leave  the  institution  they  are  pretty  well  prepared  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the 
battle  of  life.  There  is  connected  with  the  asylum  100  acres  of  fertile  land,  the  prod- 
ucts of  which  are  used  in  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  The  State  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $20,000,  which  is  used,  so  far  as*  necessary,  to  maintain  the 
asylum  and  its  school.  There  are  now  113  children  in  the  asylum.  The  institution 
is  well  managed  by  Mr.  George  I.  Lincoln,  the  superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  the 
latter  occupying  the  position  of  matron.  Visitors  are  pleasantly  impressed  by  the 
spirit  which  pervades  every  department.  Mr.  Lincoln  has  the  faculty  of  maintaining 
discipline  without  putting  unnecessary  restraints  upon  the  children,  and  they  Iook 
upon  Mrs.  Lincoln  as  a  mother. 

The  Friends*  Boarding  School  for  Indian  Children. — ^This  institution  is  located  on  a 
form  of  464  acres  adjacent  to  the  Allegany  Reservation,  near  the  railroad  station  and 
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poet-office  of  Timeeasea.  It  is  supported  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia^  Pa.  The  farm  was  purchased  by  the  yearly  meeting  in  1803,  and  a  mission 
or  school  has  been  maintained  there  since  that  time.  The  scnool  was  conducted  as  a 
day  school  down  to  1854.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  run  as  a  boarding  school.  The 
attendance  of  pupils  is  limited  to  46,  and  whatever  funds  are  needw  beyond  the 
products  of  the  farm  are  supplied  by  the  Friends  in  Philadelj)hia.  The  average  annual 
expenditure  by  the  Friends  is  about  $5,500.  The  school  is  in  session  forty-two  weeks 
in  each  year  and  well-qualified  teachers  give  instruction  in  all  the  substantial  branches 
of  education.  Outside  the  schoolroom  the  boys  are  taught  all  kinds  of  farm  work 
and  the  ^rls  receive  a  practical  education  in  the  various  branches  of  household  labor. 
The  institution  is  unaer  the  management  of  Mr.  Thomas  Blackburn  and  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  every  department. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Active  missionary  work  is  carried  on  by  white  missionary  societies  on  all  the  res- 
ervations of  the  agency.  On  the  western  New  York  reservations  the  Presbyterians 
take  the  lead  in  this  work.  They  support  two  missionaries,  who  give  their  entire 
time  to  labor  among  the  Indians.  One  has  charge  of  the  work  on  the  Cattaraugus 
Beservation  and  the  other  divides  his  time  between  four  reservations,  but  has  the 
active  oversight  of  each. 

On  the  Cattaraugus  Beservation  the  Presbjrterians  have  two  churches.  That  known 
as  the  "United  Mission  Church,"  located  about  a  mile  from  the  Thomas  Asvlum, 
has  a  membership  of  191  and  a  Sunday  school  of  80.  The  "Pine  Woods"  Church 
has  a  membership  of  36  and  the  Sunday  school  of  66.  Bev.  George  Bunciman  has 
been  the  missionary  in  charge  on  the  Cattaraugus  Beservation  for  several  years  The 
Methodist  Episcopals  have  a  church  located  near  the  Seneca  Nation  court-house.  It 
is  in  chai^ge  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  pastor  at  North  Collins  and  has  a  reported 
membership  of  about  50.  The  JBiaptist  Church  is  looked  after  by  Bev.  Austin  John, 
a  native  preacher.    Its  membership  is  given  at  145. 

Bev.  M.  F.  Trippe,  of  Salamaiica,  has  chairge  of  the  Presbyterian  missionary  work 
on  the  Allegany,  Complanter,  Tonawanda,  and  Tuscarora  reservations.  There  are 
two  churches  on  the  Allegany  Beservation — one  at  Jimersontown,  the  other  at  Old 
Town.  The  Jimersontown  Cfnurch  has  a  membership  of  125  and  a  Sunday  school  of 
85.  The  Old  Town  church  has  a  membership  of  52.  There  is  a  church  on  the  Corn- 
planter  reservation  with  a  membership  of  61  and  a  Sunday  school  of  50.  Mr.  Trippe 
visits  these  churches  at  least  once  a  month,  and  in  the  interim  native  workers  con- 
duct the  services.  There  is  a  Baptist  Church  at  Bed  House  in  which  services  are 
regularly  conducted  by  Harley  Bunkey,  a  Seneca  Indian.  Once  in  two  weeks  Bev. 
C.  W.  Booth,  of  Salamanca,  holds  service  at  2  p.  m.  Mr.  Booth  says  of  this  church 
and  the  work  among  the  Indiuis  generally  : 

For  yariouB  reasons  the  membership  has  decreased,  the  minutes  of  the  association  showing  the  pres- 
ent membership  to  be  22.  The  greatest  barrier  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  is  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  on  the  reservations.  The  Qovemment  ought  to  use  its  strong  arm  to  eradicate  this  evil. 
Unprincipled  men,  moved  bygreed  of  gain,  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  existing  laws  against  fux^ 
nisning  liquor  to  Indians.  When  will  the  Government  use  its  powers  and  put  a  stop  to  this  crime 
against  society? 

On  the  Tuscarora  Beservation  there  is  a  Baptist  and  a  Presbyterian  church.  Bev. 
F.  P.  Mount  Pleasant,  a  native  Tuscarora  preacher,  is  in  charge  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
which  has  a  membership  of  about  200.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  in  cnai^  of  Bev. 
M.  F.  Trippe,  who  preaches  there  one  Sunday  in  each  month.  Native  lay  workers 
conduct  the  services  in  his  absence.  The  church  has  a  membership  of  58  and  a 
Sunday  school  of  40. 

On  the  Tonawanda  Beservation  there  is  a  Presbjrterian,  a  Baptist,  and  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  Bev.  M.  F.  Trippe  visits  the  Presbyterian  Church  once  a  month, 
and  at  other  times  the  services  are  conducted  by  Indians.  The  church  has  ^  mem- 
bership of  72  and  a  Sunday  school  of  60.  Bev.  Mr.  Elgin,  of  Akron,  has  charge  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  The  cnurch  has  a  membership  in  the  neighborhood  of  50.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  only  a  small  membership.  It  is  served  by  Bev.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  of  Sheloy,  N.  Y. 

Bev.  M.  F.  Trippe  gives  the  following  statement  with  reference  to  missionary  work 
on  the  reservations  under  his  chai^: 

After  eighteen  years  of  missionary  experience,  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  results  of  Christian  wort 
for  the  Indians  are  for  the  most  part  very  encouraging.  It  is  true  that  the  work  meets  with  obstacles 
peculiar  to  the  reservation  system.  The  very  worst  elements  of  our  white  population  seek  here  a 
breeding  place  for  social  and  physical  diseases.  The  persistent  and  shameless  violation  of  the  liquor 
laws  of  the  State  and  nation  not  only  encourages  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  licentiousness,  but 
tends  to  foster  among  the  Indians  contempt  for  law  and  order.  Then,  the  marriage  laws  and  customs 
of  these  reservations,  sanctioned  by  the  btate,  are  mixed  and  contradictory,  and  directly  promote 
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looeeneflB  in  monte.  The  statutes  of  the  State  relating  to  "  common-law  marriages,"  as  extended  to 
the  reservations,  encourafee  the  paxan  Indian  in  his  oelief  that  the  marriage  relations  are  for  con- 
Tenience  and  pleasure  only,  and  this  fosters  the  spirit  of  barbarism  and  retards  missionary  enterprise. 
Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  progress  is  seen  at  every  point  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  thev  are  advancing  in  material  prosperity.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  in 
the  bollaing  of  more  comfortable  homes,  in  secnring  for  themselves  and  their  children  not  only  the 
necessities  but  the  luxuries  of  civilization.  There  is  also  a  growing  interest  in  educational  matters. 
The  Indians  desire  better  schools,  and  the  extension  over  the  reservations  of  the  same  laws  and  priv- 
ileges that  promote  higher  intelligence  among  the  whites.  Indeed,  they  so  much  desire  education 
that,  notwithstanding  their  strong  parental  affection,  they  willingly  yield  their  children  for  a  period 
of  yean  to  the  Government  schools.  There  is  more  helpfulness,  more  of  a  spirit  of  self-sacrmce,  a 
higher  idea  of  Christian  experience  and  of  Christian  work;  so  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  Indian  can  be  as  readily  and  thoroughly  Christianized  and  civilized  as  any  people  among  whom 
the  Christian  church  has  planted  missions. 

On  the  Onondagja  Reservation  there  is  an  Episcopal,  a  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  a 
Wedeyan  Methoaist  Church.  The  work  of  the  Episcopal  mission  on  tnis  reservation 
is  under  the  charge  of  Bishop  Huntington,  of  the  diocese  of  Central  New  York.  The 
present  missionary.  Rev.  Wuliam  D.  Manross  (priest) .  took  charge  of  the  work  two 
years  efi;o.  The  salary  of  the  missionary  is  paid  by  tne  diocese.  The  buildings  are 
owned  by  the  diocese,  and  the  running  expenses  of  the  church  are  met  by  the  Indian 
congregation.  The  expenses  of  the  Indian  industrial  work,  teachers,  etc.,  are  ndsed 
by  me  contributions  of  members  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  New  York.  The  mis- 
sion church  has  109  baptized  members,  of  whom  51  are  communicants.  Five  serv- 
ices are  held  each  Sunday,  and  services  are  held  daily  during  the  week.  The  Sunday 
school  has  an  average  attendance  of  32.  Mr.  Manross  thus  speaks  of  the  special 
work  among  the  Onondagas: 

Industrial  training  was  begun  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  mission  in  September,  1897.  All  children 
are  taken  into  the  classes  without  regard  to  creed;  but  regular  attendance  is  insisted  upon.  At 
present  there  are  three  teachers,  including  the  missionary.  There  are  87  children  in  attendance. 
Classes  are  held  in  sewing  and  dressmaking  (Pratt  system) ,  cooking  and  housekeeping,  music,  sloyd 
and  carpentry,  mechanical  drawing  and  gardening.  Money  has  been  collected,  and  we  are  about  to 
extend  our  industrial  work,  and  to  start  a  refuge  and  industrial  school  for  homeless  Indian  girls. 

In  addition  to  our  work  for  children,  we  are  teaching  the  Indian  women  lace  work,  to  take  the 
place  of  bead  and  basket  work,  which  is  hardly  salable  in  this  locality.  There  are  18  women  in  the 
lace  class,  and  they  have  become  quite  proficient  in  the  art  Through  the  agency  of  Miss  Sybil  Car- 
ter we  can  sell  all  the  lace  they  make;  and  as  we  take  no  profit  from  the  sales,  the  work  nets  them  a 
neat  sum  each  month. 

Rev.  William  J.  Mills,  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  makes  the  following  report: 

Our  church  is  supported  by  the  missionary  society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  We  have  45 
members  and  25  members  of  the  Simday  school.  The  missionary  society  has  supported  the  church 
for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  property  belongs  to  the  missionary  society.  All  that  is  required 
of  the  members  is  to  furnish  lights  and  fuel.  Since  my  appointment  to  this  mission  I  have  rai^  ^0 
yearly  for  missions.  There  is  a  general  improvement.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion says  we  have  the  best  Indian  school  in  the  State.  I  discover  a  great  contrast  between  now  and 
four  years  ago.    We  have  great  reason  to  be  encouraged  in  many  respects. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  Thomas  LaForte,  an  edu- 
cated and  intelli^nt  Ononda«t.  The  memberahip  of  the  church  is  not  large,  but 
many  of  the  prominent  Onondagas  take  quite  an  interest  in  it. 

A  majority  of  the  St.  Regis  Indians  are  Catholics.  About  300  are  Protestants,  but 
the  remainaer  are  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Rev.  Father  Boui^get  is  the  spiritual  adviser 
of  these  people.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  mission  church  has  a  membership  of  52 
and  a  Sunday  school  of  23.  The  average  congregation  at  Sunday  worship  is  50. 
Rev.  A.  Wells,  pastor  of  this  church,  says; 

We  are  laborine  under  great  embarrassment  here,  trying  to  improve  the  St.  Regis  Indians.  Liquor 
is  sold  to  the  Indians  very  freely,  with  the  result  that  drunkenness,  fighting,  quarreling,  and  other 
vices  are  prevalent.  Prosecutions  and  convictions  for  violations  of  the  law  are  difficult  to  secure.  I 
wish  a  deputy  marshal  could  be  sent  here  incognito  to  look  up  these  cases. 

RESERVATION   MORAI^. 

The  whites  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservations  ^nerally  agree  that  there  is  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Indians  residing  thereon.  Nevertheless 
it  must  be  admitted  that  reservation  morals  are  not  what  they  should  be.  The 
Indians  as  a  rule  are  not  a  vicious  class,  but  intemperance  and  immorality  prevail  to 
quite  an  extent  The  Indian  propensity  for  "fire  water"  is  proverbial,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  enforce  the  law  pronibiting  the  selling  or  giving  of  liquor  to  Indians, 
for  the  reason  that  those  who  drink  can  seldom  be  induced  to  tell  where  they  get 
their  liquor.  If  they  can  not  buy  it  direct  they  get  it  through  "go-betweens," 
against  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  sufficient  evidence  to  convict. 

The  standard  of  morals  on  the  reservations  is  unquestionably  lowered  by  the  prac- 
tice which  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  of  men  and  women  living  together  without 
the  sanction  of  marriage.  Cohabitation  is  lar^ly  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  conven- 
ience. Under  such  a  condition  of  affairs  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  little  com- 
prehension of  the  quality  known  as  virtue,  and  there  is  small  criticism  of  those  who 
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depart  trom  the  strict  |>aths  of  virtue  and  rectitude.  The  hope  of  the  future  for  the 
Indian  people  is  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  voung  right  iaeas  on  these  questions, 
and  to  develop  such  characters  as  will  enable  mem  to  withstand  the  temptations  to 
which  they  are  subjected. 

CrriZENBHIP. 

A  majority  of  the  Indians  are  opposed  to  citizenship  and  the  division  of  lands  in 
severalty.  This  is  not  strange  when  their  situation  is  carefully  studied.  The  unedu- 
cated Indians  feel  that  thev  are  unprepared  for  citizenship  and  the  respK)nsibilitie8 
which  would  go  with  it  Tney  fear  they  would  be  crowded  to  the  wall  if  they  had 
to  engage  in  the  competition  which  would  result  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribal 
organization.  The  Indians  who  bv  industnr  and  thrift  have  acquired  considerable 
property  fear  that  they  would  suiter  loss  if  there  should  be  a  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  members  of  the  tribe.  Those  who  are  prominent  in  the  tribe  fear  they 
would  lose  their  prominence  and  influence  if  the  reservation  should  be  broken  up 
and  the  Indians  absorbed  into  the  body  politic  of  the  State.  These  several  classes 
comprise  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  hence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  division  of 
lands  and  citizenship  ever  comes  it  will  almost  necessarily  be  forced  upon  the  Indians 
rather  than  be  invited  by  them. 

THE  KANSAS  CLAIM  DBCISION. 

For  a  long  term  of  years  a  suit  was  pending  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Court  of  Claims  relative  to  the  claim  of  the  New  York  Indians  for  compen- 
sation for  lands  sold  by  the  Grovemment  in  Kansas,  which  had  been  set  apart  for 
said  Indians  under  the  treaty  made  at  Buf&do  Creek,  N.  Y.,  January  15,  1838.  A 
final  decision  in  this  case  was  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  20th  of  March,  18^. 
By  this  decision  the  judgment  of  tne  Court  of  Claims  in  favor  of  the  New  York 
Indians  stands.  In  brief,  this  judgment  is  "  in  favor  of  the  Indians  to  the  net  amount 
actually  received  by  the  Government  for  the  Kansas  lands,  lees  the  quantity  of  land 
upon  the  basis  of  which  settlement  was  made  with  the  Tonawandas,  and  otherjust 
deductions."  The  amount  of  this  judgment  is  $1,967,056.  It  now  remains  for  Con- 
gress to  make  the  appropriation  to  pay  this  jud^ent. 

The  tribes  of  New  York  Indians  will  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  this  fund  according  to  the  following  census,  which  was  made  apart  of  the  treaty 
of  1838:  Senecas,  2,309;  Onondagas  on  Seneca  Reservations,  194;  C&yugas  on  Seneca 
Reservations,  130;  Onondagas  on  Onondago  Reservation,  300;  Tuscaroras,  273;  St 
Regis,  360;  Oneidaa  at  Green  Bay,  600;  OnSdas  at  New  York,  620;  Stockbndge,  217; 
Munsees.  123j  Brothertowns,  350.  Total,  5,585.  The  Tonawanda  tribe  of  Senecas 
have  had  their  share  of  this  daim. 

ANNUmBS. 

The  United  States  holds  in  trust  $238,060  for  the  Senecas  and  $86,950  for  the 
Tonawanda  band  of  Senecas.  The  interest  on  these  funds,  amounting  to  $11,902.50 
and  $4,349.50,  respectively,  is  distributed  annually  by  the  United  States  agent  The 
per  capita  amount  from  the  first  fund  last  vear  was  ^.20.  Each  of  the  Tonawanda 
Indians  received  $8.35  from  their  fund  and.  $4.20  from  the  general  fund,  or  a  total  of 
$12.55.  The  Federal  agent  also  distributes  each  year  $4,500  worth  of  sheeting  and 
gingham  among  the  Cayu^,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  treaty  made  with  the  Six  Nations  November  17, 1794.  The  State  of  New 
York  pays  annuities  as  follows:  To  the  Cayusas,  $2,300;  to  the  Onondagas,  $2,340; 
to  the  St  R^s,  $2,130.67;  to  the  Senecas,  $500. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  thank  the  Department  for  the  prompt  attention  and 
cordial  support  rendered  me  in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 

Bespectiully  submitted. 

A.  W.  Ferrin. 
United  States  Indian  Agen^ 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  EASTERN  CHEROKEES. 

EAflTKRN  ChEBOKBB  ScHOOL  AND  AgBNCT, 

Cherokee,  N,  C,  August  £,  1899, 
Sir:  In  submitting  the  annual  report  from  this  school  and  agency^  attention  is 
respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  tne  business  of  the  agency  is  only  limited  by  the 
area  of  four  large  counties,  while  the  larger  landed  intereists,  as  well  as  population,  is 
contiguous.  In  Swain  and  Jackson  counties,  in  Graham  and  Cherokee  counties  there 
are  more  isolated  tracts.  These  are  more  diflBcult  to  properly  protect,  bein^  more 
liable  to  trespass,  as  many  of  them  are  not  now,  and  never  have  been,  occupied  by 
any  member  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees,  having  been  accepted  in  an  adjust- 
ment of  matters  in  controversy  with  the  Thomas  estate.  Much  of  tiiis  land  is  not  and 
can  not  be  of  great  material  benefit  to  the  band,  except  as  it  is  put  upon  the  market. 
These  people  are  '*  land  poor,"  i.  e.,  the  payment  of  taxes  on  and  caring  for,  even 
meagerly,  the  large  body  of  unoccupied  land,  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  impover- 
ishing them.  Some  of  the  land  would  scarcely  bring,  if  on  the  market,  the  tax  val- 
uation. From  some  tracts  valuable  timber  has  already  been  removed.  The  timber 
is  the  valuable  part  of  the  possession,  unless  land  is  well  seeded  to  grass. 
Some  of  these  lands  have  a  wild  growth,  which  makes  them  valuable  for  grazing 

Purposes,  but  until  recently  little  or  nothing  has  been  realized  therefrom,  because, 
eing  Indian  land,  it  was  used  as  common  property,  and  all  who  wished  and  could, 
tdbk  the  benefits  thereof.  The  council  has,  however,  taken  steps  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  protection  of  the  State  laws,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  another  season  they 
will  have  the  required  fence  and  be  able  to  compel  something  near  sufficient  pay- 
ment for  this  range. 

These  Indians  are  usually  small  farmers.  Com  is  the  staple  crop.  Potatoes  and 
garden  vegetables  do  well  when  properly  cared  for.  Improved  methods  of  forming, 
and  more  care  in  rotation  of  crops,  particularly  in  alternating  clover  and  grasses  wim 
the  other  crops,  would  add  much  to  their  material  prosperity  and  simplify  the  prob- 
lem of  self-support  to  a  great  extent.  The  lands  owned  by  the  Indians  are  well 
suited  to  fruit  growing  and  stock  raising.  The  small  area  of  level  land  makes  exten- 
sive agriculture  impracticable. 

Farming  in  some  settlements  has  been  n^lected  this  season  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  wages  at  the  sawmills.  The  occasion  of  getting  a  little  cash  has  proven 
too  alluring  for  the  farmer  in  many  cases,  consequently  the  supply  of  provisions  for 
the  winter  will  be  less  than  it  should  have  been.  Some  families  add  to  their  scanty 
income  by  bartering  roots  and  leaves,  gathered  in  the  mountains,  for  food  and  clothing. 

They  receive  no  annuities,  either  in  rations  or  clothing,  and  are  entirely  seB- 
Bupporting. 

lliey  are  subiect  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  are  their  white  neighbors,  but  do  not 
receive  aid  in  the  care  of  their  poor  and  infirm,  nor  do  they  receive  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  funds  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  They  do  not,  however,  pay  a 
I>oll  tax.  It  appears  that  sometime  in  the  remote  past  the  various  county  authori- 
ties thought  that  the  most  feasible  method  of  avoiaing  the  annoyance  of  collecting 
this  poll  tax  would  be  to  not  levy  it,  and  to  balance  the  county  books  by  withhold- 
ing from  the  Indian  the  share  of  the  school  and  pauper  fund.  While,  perhaps,  this 
is  not  working  any  grievious  hardship  at  present,  the  time  may  come  when  the  prec- 
edent being  eetabfisned  will  be  difficult  to  overcome. 

Though  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  they  are  in  matters  thought  to  p«ertain 
to  then^ves  often  excused  in  their  violation,  evidently  with  the  thought:  ^*  What 
is  the  difference,  they  are  Indians. *'  This  low  standard,  to  some  extent  at  least,  is 
the  cause  of  a  continued  low  status,  particularly  as  pertains  to  the  married  state. 

In  other  matters  they  rank  well  with  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
Very  few  overt  acts  have  been  committed  during  the  past  year.  In  the  last  months 
thereof  the  sale  of  whisky  has  been  checked,  and  without  whisky  these  Indians  are 
uniformly  well  behaved.  Difficulty  has  been  experience  in  prosecuting  those  sell- 
ing intoxicants,  because  of  the  contention  concerning  their  status,  whether  they  are 
wu^s  or  citizens,  or  both,  being  citizens  of  the  State  and  wards  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Because  of  this  some  authorities  have  hesitated  to  entertain  suits  against 
IMirties  sellinff  them  intoxicants. 

The  new  school  building  was  completed  in  time  for  the  September  opening  of  school, 
and  it  has  given  good  and  satisfactory  accommodation  to  all  the  pupils,  except  the 
kinderaarten,  who  have  been  domiciled  in  a  room  of  the  old  school  Duilding  which 
was  refitted  and  made  suitable  for  them. 
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The  children  returned  to  school  promptly,  and  the  attendance  has  been  very  satis- 
factory and  uniform,  with  an  average  for  the  ten  months  of  169.45,  the  lai^gest  average 
in  the  history  of  the  school,  as  shown  by  the  records,  and  on  an  appropriation  for 
150  pupils. 

Needed  improvements  have  been  made  or  are  in  prospect.  The  moving  of  the  res- 
ervoir to  a  higher  elevation,  a  small  plateau  well  above  the  level  of  the  highest  build- 
ing, drawing  the  cooking  and  drinking  supply  direct  from  the  spring,  while  there  is 
an  abundance  stored  for  protection  against  fire,  gives  the  school  a  valuable  and  ade- 
Quate  water  supply  for  present  and  future  purposes.  The  sewerage  sj^stem  has  been 
aeveloped,  but  is  not  complete;  the  natural  drainage  into  a  mountain  river  is  not 
surpassed. 

The  capacity  of  the  school  should  be  increased;  a  total  school  population  of  393, 
even  with  an  attendance  of  60  at  nonreservation  schools,  leaves  entirely  too  many  for 
the  home  school  with  present  capacity  to  satisfactorily  train. 

The  industrial  training  has  not  been  all  that  was  desired,  particularly  as  to  the 
trades.  A  good  supply  of  garden  vegetables  has  been  grown,  making  a  pleasant 
variety  in  the  bill  of  fare.  The  milk  cows,  a  herd  of  Jerseys,  have  done  well  under 
the  care  of  the  schoolboys.  Details  of  the  boys  have  worked  with  the  farmer  and 
carpenter  and  have  made  commendable  progress. 

The  girls  have  been  trained  in  the  vanous  departments  of  school  work  and  appear 
interested  in  cutting,  fitting,  butter  making,  cooking,  and  general  housework.  A 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  fancy  work  with  satisfactory  results. 

A  manual-training  teacher  is  very  much  needed. 

The  schoolroom  work  has  been  under  disadvantages  which  have  hindered  the 
progress  desired.  During  the  term,  in  addition  to  the  regular  programme,  entertain- 
ments have  been  given  by  the  teachers  and  children  which  were  verv  creditable  and 
added  much  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  work. 

The  buildings  have  been  recently  repainted,  and  when  new  floors  are  put  down  in 
some  of  them  they  will  be  in  good  repair.  Nearly  one  mile  of  substantial  board  fence 
has  been  erected,  and  more  than  that  length  of  road  has  been  put  in  model  condition. 

Again  expressing  my  appreciation  of  cordial  support  and  of  courtesies  shown, 
I  remain  very  respectfully, 

Hbnry  W.  Spray, 
Superinlendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

The  Commission  BR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  DEVILS  LAKE  AGENCY 

Devils  Lake  Agency, 
Fori  ToUen,  N,  Dak,,  August  26, 1899, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Devils  Lake  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1899: 

The  Devils  Lake  Agency  is  composed  of  two  reservations — the  Fort  Totten.and  the 
Turtle  Mountain,  the  former  Sioux,  the  latter  Chippewa— situated  nearly  100  miles 
apart. 

The  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  contains  but  two  Congressional  townshiM»  only 
about  a  third  of  which  is  tillable.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of 
Chippewas  and  about  30  families  of  Canadian  Chippewas,  making  something  less 
than  6  acres  per  capita  if  allotted.  Much  dissatistaction  exists  among  them,  and 
constant  disputes  are  arising  about  meadows  and  tillable  land.  These  can  only  be 
avoided  by  subdivision  and  allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty.  The  population  is 
much  too  great  for  a  farming  people,  and  some  step  should  be  taken  looking  toward 
a  final  settlement  of  their  claim,  which  has  now  been  before  Congress  many  years. 
A  new  reservation  should  be  set  apart  for  them  of  more  generous  proportions,  or 
thev  should  be  allowed  to  chose  their  own  allotments  on  existing  reservations. 

The  majority  of  them  seem  anxious  that  their  children  should  be  educated,  and  the 
schools  on  the  reservation  are  crowded  beyond  their  capacity.  At  the  same  time 
the  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  Government  industrial  school  here  at  Fort  Totten 
are  Turtle  Mountain  children.  Others  are  at  school  at  Lawrence,  Kans.,  and  other 
points.    Many  more  are  not  in  school  at  all. 

The  people  seem  well  disposed,  and  ask  nothing  but  what  they  consider  their 
rights.  For  a  full  report  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  see  the  report  of  E.  W. 
Brenner,  farmer  in  chaige,  which  is  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  hereof. 
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The  agency  is  located  at  Fort  Totten,  on  the  Boath  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  which 
forms  its  northern  boundary  and  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  the  southern  boundary 
being  the  Sheyenne  River.  The  reservation  is  about  35  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  8  to  18  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  is  composed  of  the  whole  and  parts  of  19 
townships,  and  contains  166,400  acres  of  high,  rolling  lands,  thinly  timbered  along 
the  lake  and  river  shores,  and  which  many  years  of  constant  chopping  has  greatly 
reduced;  is  well  watered  and  well  adapted  to  mixed  farming. 

Buildings. — The  asency  buildings,  except  the  gristmill,  are  located  at  Fort  Totten, 
which  is  15  miles  from  Devils  I^e,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  the  lake  of 
the  same  name  lying  between,  and  is  12  miles  from  Oberon,  on  the  Jamestown  and 
Northern  Branch  of  9ie  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  about  the  center  of  the  reser- 
vation from  east  to  west  The  buildings  designed  for  the  use  of  white  employees  are 
sufficientlv  commodious,  but  greatly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  two  of  them,  m  the  total 
absence  of  I ndian  quarters,  are  bei ng  used  as  Indian  employees'  quarters.  The  guard- 
house is  an  old  log  building,  small,  poorly  lighted,  rotten,  and  without  any  pretense 
to  beds  or  bedding,  floor  or  ceiling. 

New  buildings  for  Indian  employees  and  a  guardhouse  are  an  imperative  necessity, 
and  have  been  estimated  for  many  times. 

The  gristmill  is  7  miles  from  the  balance  of  the  agency  buildings,  is  badly  out  of 
repair;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  not  been  used  during  the  past  two  seasons,  and  will 
not  in  all  probability  be  used  this  year,  as  no  repairs  have  been  authorized.  I  shall 
recommend  that  the  said  mill  be  turned  over  to  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  Industrial 
School  and  run  as  a  feature  of  the  industrial  training  of  that  institution. 

For  further  report  of  agency  buildings  I  refer  to  my  1898  report,  printed  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  pa^s  220  and  221,  as  the 
buildings  are  in  the  same  place,  and  the  condition  of  repair  is  getting  no  better  fast. 

Humber  of  Indians.— The  number  of  Indians,  as  shown  by  the  census  just  completed, 
is  as  follows,  and  is  a  slight  decrease  from  last  year: 

Total  population^males,  503 ;  females,  540 1,043 

School  population— males.  131;  females,  96 227 

People  60  years  of  age  ana  over— males,  42  ;  females,  72 114 

Children  under  school  age— males,  73 ;  females,  82 155 

Blind  and  cripples  of  allages 21 

Idiotic 2 

Agrieulture. — ^Under  this  head  I  will  say  that,  on  the  whole,  this  agencj  is  as  well 
adapted  to  mixed  farmine  as  is  the  surrounding  country,  where  the  whites  are  fast 
becoming  forehanded.  Of  the  hay  I  estimate  that  many  thousands  of  tons  go  to 
waste  every  year  for  want  of  proper  facilities  for  handling.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try has  been  settled  very  rapialy;  during  the  past  few  years  many  small  towns  have 
sprung  up,  making  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  hay.  We  should  be  supplied  with 
haying  machinery  and  baling  machines  that  this  resource  miffht  be  developed.  I 
believe  that  it  would  amount  to  as  much  to  them  as  the  sa}e  of  their  timber  and  help 
to  save  the  latter. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  remains  about  the  same  as  last  year,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  $10,000  was  appropriated  by  the  last  Congress  for  relief.  None  of  the 
machinery  arrived  in  time  for  spring  plowing  and  seeding  and  the  stock  estimated 
for  to  run  said  machinery  has  not  yet  been  furnished.  The  horses  owned  by  the 
Indians  are  not,  as  a  rule,  large  enough  to  run  gang  plows  and  the  usual  heavy  farm 
machinery  necessary  for  successful  farming.  We  nave  planted  an  unusually  large 
acreage  of  flax  this  season,  and  believe  from  present  indications  that  the  result  wul 
be  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  wheat;  farming  has  been  in  years  past,  though 
the  yield  would  have  certainly  been  doubled  by  g<x)d  plowing. 

Tne  agencv  farm  promises  an  abundant  harvest,  and  I  notice  that  the  Indians  who 
are  constantly  passing  and  repassing  it,  on  their  way  to  and  from  home,  are  doing 
more  breaking,  summer  fallowing,  nay ing,  and  general  work  than  the  people  who 
live  in  other  directions.  Since  they  can  see  the  results,  the  agency  employees 
(Indians)  seem  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  their  work.  In  fact,  1  find  a  growing 
interest  and  a  more  hopefulfeeling  among  them  all  along  the  farming  line. 

Police  and  court  of  Indian  offenses. — Consists  of  1  captain  and  10  private  police  and 
3  judges,  faithful  and  efficient.  One  arrest  made  was  of  the  manager  of  a  circus 
who,  not  finding  suitable  grounds  at  Minnewaukan  on  the  outside,  pitched  his  tentson 
the  edge  of  the  reservation  dose  to  the  town.  Chai^ge,  running  a  *  *  shell  game ; ' '  fined 
$10and  costs.  Cost  paid  the  policeman ;  fine  remitted.  Another  arrest  of  two  white 
hunters.  Charge,  shooting  prairie  chickens  out  of  season;  fined  |3,  costs  of  police 
making  the  arrest. 

Schools —The  school  facilities  consist  of  the  nonreservation  Fort  Totten  Industrial 
School,  and  is  not  favored  with  the  patronage  of  this  reservation  to  any  extent.    I 
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have  used  my  best  endeavor  to  have  them  place  their  children  in  schooj,  bat  with 
very  xx>or  saccess,  meeting  in  most  of  my  appeals  with  stony  silence;  but  wh^re 
excuses  were  made,  they  say,  **  Too  many  Chippewas.*' 

Kiuionary  and  ehnreh  work. — ^This  work  is  conducted  by  the  Catholic,  Episcopal, 
and  Presbvterian  denominations.  The  Catholic,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Jerome  Hunt  who  is  a  tireless  and  faithful  worker,  has  the  largest  following  and 
three  church  buildings.  The  Presbvterian  at  present  has  no  worker  in  the  field,  but 
has  the  second  largest  following  ana  two  church  buildings.  The  Episcopal  Church, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Reese,  has  one  chapel,  situated  at  the  agency. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Department,  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  k>t  many 
fovors. 

Yours,  respectfully,  F.  0.  Gbtchell, 

United  Slates  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Farmer  in  Charge  of  Turtle  Mountain  CHiPPEWAa 


TuBTLB  Mountain  Rbbbbvation, 
Bdeowrt,  N.  DaL,  August  14. 1899. 
Sib:  I  herewith  transmit  the  annual  census  and  statistical  report  of  this  reservation  for  1899: 
The  reservation  is  a  division  of  the  Devils  Lake  Agency,  located  in  Rolette  County.  N.  Dak.,  in 


the  immediate  vicinity.  The  mixed  bloods  have  generally  filed  Indian  homesteads,  but  the  full 
bloods  have  Just  squatted  on  land  in  the  mountains,  some  of  -which  is  owned  by  white  men.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  census: 


Adults. 

6  to  18. 

lto6. 

Total. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Male. 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Mixed  bloods  on  reeervap 
tion 

406 

186 

78 

339 

116 
82 

248 

91 
44 

287 

81 
27 

168 

68 
16 

168 

65 
19 

1,551 

562 
266 

838 

116 
89 

88 

8 
8 

28 

12 
5 

14 

6 
6 

19 

Mixed  bloods  outside 
reservation 

8 

Pull  bloods 

9 

TWal 

620 

687 

883 

845 

282 

252 

2,869 

543 

44 

45 

26 

86 

AfTieoltars.— There  is  a  lam  Increase  In  the  area  of  cultivated  land  over  last  year,  and  present 
Indications  are  tliat  there  win  be  a  large  yield,  as  all  the  weather  conditions  have  been  favorable. 
The  Government  distributed  for  seed  2,640  bushels  of  wheat,  2.500  bushels  of  oats.  1.500  bushels  of 
barley,  800  bushels  of  flax,  1,600  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  a  small  amount  of  garden  seed,  to  which 
many  added  on  their  own  account  The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  land  being  worked. 
The  xenoing  is  for  pastures,  as  there  is  a  herd  law  and  crops  are  not  fenced. 


By  whom. 

Wheat 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Flax. 

As- 
sorted 

Sum- 
mer 
plowed. 

New 
break- 
ing. 

Old 

Und 

vacant 

Fenc- 
ing. 

Mixed  bloods  on 
reservation 

MUed  bloods  out- 
side reservation.. 

Full  bloods 

Acres. 

2,561 

1,619 
88 

Acres. 

818 

806 
19 

Acres. 

621 

148 
9 

Acres. 
61 
156 

Acres. 
875 
174 

Acres. 

209 

59 
21 

Acres. 
227 
148 

Acres. 
412 
209 

Acres. 

518 

6 
14 

Acres. 

2,098 

102 
70 

Total 

4,218 

1,143 

778 

217 

549 

289 

376 

621 

533 

2,866 

The  additional  appropriation  of  115,000  made  by  Congress  has  enabled  us  to  supply  the  people  with 
ample  food,  which  permits  them  to  remain  at  home  and  attend  to  their  farms,  instead  of  roaming 
around,  picking  up  odd  lobs,  and  gathering  roots  to  support  themselves,  and  there  has  been  quite  a 
lot  ol  breaking  done  which  is  not  included  In  the  census,  as  the  work  was  in  progress  while  the  oen- 
stis  was  being  taken  Most  of  the  land  in  flax  is  put  in  on  new  breaking  done  this  season,  and  almost 
all  the  land  mentioned  in  the  table  as  "  old  vacant  land  "  will  be  summer  plowed  and  ready  for  use 
next  season. 

Bdnoatioa.— The  school  facilities  are  one  boarding  school  under  contract  with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
and  three  day  schools,  controlled  by  the  Qovemmcnt  They  have  all  been  in  operation  the  full  ten 
months  of  the  school  year,  and  in  addition  many  of  the  children  are  at  school  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak., 
and  at  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  school  statlsticB  for  the  sohool  year  ending  June  80, 1880: 


SchooL 


Largest 
attendance 
at  one  time. 


Largest 

attendance 

for  one 

month. 


Ayerage 
Inrlngthe 


year. 


Oapadty. 


Day  school  Ko.  1 

Day  school  No.  2 

Day  school  No.  8 

Contract  boarding  sohool 

Total 


61 
80 
46 
148 


42 
56 
46 

128 


88+ 
87+ 
28 
107 


60 
60 
60 
168 


826 


270 


206 


818 


The  sereilty  of  the  climate  In  this  latitude  during  the  long  winter  greatly  Interferes  with  the  regu- 
larity of  attendance.  A  midday  meal  is  furnished  the  schoIarB.  The  Interest  of  the  parents  m  the 
schools  Is  increasing  every  year,  as  they  realise  the  advantages  their  children  derive. 

GhnrslMS.— There  are  two  churches  in  operation  on  the  reservation,  numbering  1,800  communi- 
cants. The  mixed  bloods  are  Catholics,  ana  some  of  the  full  bloods  are  Episcopalians.  The  latter 
reside  away  from  the  reservation  and  have  their  spiritual  wants  attended  to  by  Mr.  D.  Salt,  one  of 
the  day-school  teachers. 

Court  of  Isdiaa  oftuMi.— The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  made  up  of  three  Judges,  members  of  the 
tribe  (two  mixed  bloods  and  one  full  blood).  The  court  meets  twice  a  month.  There  have  been  64 
cases  adjusted  during  the  yeai^none  of  a  criminal  character,  being  disputes  about  debts  and  disa- 
greementi  among  each  other,  and  were  settled  without  imprisonment  in  all  but  2  cases,  where  the 
parties  preferred  to  do  time  in  guardhouse  to  paying  the  amounts  adjudged  against  them. 

Thirteen  complaints  were  made  before  the  united  States  commissioner,  for  introducing  and  having 
liquor  In  possession;  2  cases  were  dismissed  by  the  commissioner  on  preliminary  examination,  and 
11  were  brought  to  trial,  and  sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment  Inflicted.  The  reservation  is  so 
small,  and  so  manv  tovma  close  by,  that  it  is  easy  for  the  people  to  obtain  IiqtK>r,  and  it  is  the  cause 
of  some  trouble,  although  as  a  whole  the  people  of  this  reservation  are  as  sober  and  law  abiding  as 
the  same  number  of  any  other  class  under  similar  conditions. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  trving  one  on  these  people,  as  the  crops  of  1806  were  practioally  a 
total  failure,  both  on  the  reservation  and  vicinity,  deprivms  them  of  the  fruits  of  thdr  summer's 
work  at  home  as  well  as  the  usual  earnings  obtained  by  woricing  for  the  settlers  during  the  harvest: 
and  the  amount  of  aid  given  by  the  Government  was  slight  and  Inadequate.  They  were  able  to  pull 
through  by  the  sale  of  cord  wood  cut  on  the  reservation,  but  that  is  getting  very  scarce  now.  About 
June  the  supplies  purchased  from  the  additional  appropriation  of  $16,000  besan  to  be  distributed, 
since  which  time  they  have  been  well  supplied,  and  the  crops  this  year  promise  to  be  abundant  Both 
circumstances  will  contribute  to  keep  them  comfortable  for  the  time  being,  but  when  matters  return 
to  the  usual  conditions  hard  times  will  begin  again,  as  the  resources  of  the  reservation  and  the  surround- 
ing  country  are  not  sufBcient  to  support  so  large  a  population  depending  on  their  daily  exertions  for 
a  living. 

It  should  be  stated  that  but  a  few  cultivate  enough  land  from  which  they  derive  an  income  over  and 
above  their  immediate  needs.  The  large  majority  have  small  patches,  raising  only  sufficient  wheat 
for  a  little  extra  flour,  a  little  grain  for  their  ponies,  enough  vegetables  for  the  winter,  and  surplus 
enough  for  perhaps  a  little  clothing,  leaving  nothing  for  the  long  time  between  seed  time  and  harvest 

Their  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  treaty  which  they  made  with  the  Government  as  long  ago  as 
1802,  and  which  has  so  far  not  been  ratified  by  Congress. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

£.  W.  Bbennkb,  Former  in  Charge. 

T.  O.  Qrchell,  VnUed  Stales  Indian  Agent 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  FORT  BERTHOLD  AGENCY. 


Fort  Bbrthold  Agency, 
EWowoodSf  N,  DaLf  August  16 y  1899, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency, 
together  with  statistics  and  census  of  the  Indians  of  the  reservation,  and  the  reports 
of  tiie  agency  physician,  field  matron,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Mission  Home 
School,  for  tne  fisod  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

Locatioii  of  agency  and  issne  stations.— The  ag^cy  is  situated  in  McLean  County, 
N.  Dak.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  at  a  point  called  Elbowoods.  It  is  on 
the  first  bench  and  about  one-half  mile  distant  from  the  river.  Mail  for  this  place 
comes  via  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  whence  a  daily  stace  is  run.  The  distance  from  Bis- 
marck to  the  agency  is  about  120  miles.  Bismarck  is  also  the  telegraphic  address  of 
the  asency.  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  on  the  lines  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  raul  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  the  Great  Northern  railways,  is  the  most  practicable  point  of  delivery 
for  frekht    The  distance  is  about  70  miles. 

The  boundaries  of  the  reservation  are  so  clearly  defined  in  former  reports  that  I 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

There  are  four  issue  stations  on  the  reservation,  viz,  Armstrong,  15  miles  south  of 
the  asency;  Shell  Creek,  25  miles  northwest  of  the  agency,  both  on  the  east  side  of 
the  l£ssouri  River.    On  the  west  side  are  Independence,  18  miles  northwest  of  the 
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agency,  and  South  Side,  nearly  opposite  the  agency  and  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  river.  At  each  of  these  stations  biweekly  rations  are  issued  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  farmer  in  charge  of  the  district. 

The  South  Side  station  was  established  on  the  suggestion  of  Special  Agent  E.  B. 
Be3molds.  The  commissary  was  erected  without  expense  to  the  Government;  a 
blacksmith  shop  at  a  cost  of  |70.  The  district  which  this  station  supplies  extends 
from  the  Little  Missouri  River  to  the  Beaver  Creek,  near  the  southeast  line  of  the 
reservation.  About  200  Indians  reside  in  this  district  By  the  establishment  of  this 
station  the  neccssitv  of  crossing  the  Missouri  and  Little  Missouri  rivers  has  been 
obviated.  S{>ecial  Agent  Reynolds  saw  the  danger  incurred  by  these  frequent  cross- 
ings, hence  his  suggestion. 

Blacksmith  shops  have  been  erected  at  Independence  and  Shell  Creek  stations,  at 
a  total  cost  of  |138 — also  the  suggestion  of  the  bame  official.  Prior  to  the  erection  of 
these  shops  the  Indians  living  m  those  three  districts  were  compelled  to  bring  their 
work  to  the  agency,  consuming  much  valuable  time  and  fre<]uently  necessitating  a 
delay  when  every  moment  should  be  spent  at  harvesting  their  crops. 

Population. — The  census  taken  June  30,  1899,  shows  a  total  population  of  1,118, 
divided  as  follows: 


Arickarees. 


I     Qroft- 


Man- 


Total. 


Males  over  18  yean  .... 
Females  over  14  yean. . 
Males  under  18  yean. . . 
Females  under  14  yean 
Between  6  and  18  yean: 

Males 

Females 

Between  6  and  16  yean: 

Males 

Females 

Births 

Deaths 

Decrease 

Number  of  families ... . 


114 
148 
73 
81 

51 
«2 

42 
47 
14 
24 
10 
185 


126 
146 
103 

84 

64 
54 

58 
58 
22 
82 
10 
129 


818 
877 
219 
204 

141 
180 

124 
124 
44 

74 
80 
846 


Oovrt  of  Indian  oKbniet. — ^The  court  consistB  of  three  Indian  judges,  who  are  selected 
for  their  superior  intelligence,  integrity,  and  progressiveness.  One  of  the  judges  was 
discharged  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  paitiality  in  decisions  and  collusion  with 
prisoners  and  the  suppression  of  evidence.  Otherwise  the  affairs  have  been  smooth 
sailing  and  it  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  agent  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Nine  cases  were  tried  and  one  divorce  granted. 

Indian  Qplioe. — One  officer  and  13  privates  comprise  the  agency  force.  These  In- 
dians are  peaceable  and  law  abiding,  so  that  the  duties  of  the  police  are  light  and  con- 
sist principally  in  assisting  the  farmers  in  uiging  the  Indians  to  further  efforts  in 
agriculture  and  proper  care  of  their  stock.  A  weekly  detail  of  one  private  is  made 
for  duty  at  the  agency  office. 

Field  matron.— <)ne  field  matron  only  is  allowed  this  reservation  of  1,118  persons. 
It  can  be  clearly  seen  that  but  little  can  be  accomplished  in  the  lines  supposed  to  be 
taught  bv  this  class  of  employees  with  such  a  meager  force.  However,  this  one  field 
matron  labors  indefatigably.  and  that  she  has  achieved  some  good  ma^  be  seen  in 
the  changed  interiors  oi  the  nouses  of  the  Rees,  with  whom  most  of  her  time  is  spent 

No  provision  is  made  for  means  of  travel  for  the  field  matron^  so  of  necessity  her 
work  18  confined  to  a  small  area.  Her  report  submitted  herewith  gives  more  fully 
the  many  details  connected  with  the  work  of  a  field  matron  in  the  Indian  service. 

Bducation. — ^There  were  in  operation  during  the  year  3  Government  day  schools 
and  1  mission  boarding  school,  viz: 

No.  1  day  school,  located  at  Armstrong, 
ance,  32.11. 

No.  2  day  school,  located  at  Independence, 
ance,  29.94. 

No.  4  day  school,  located  at  Shell  Creek, 
ance,  32.50. 


Total  enrollment,  46;  average  attend- 

Total  enrollment,  53;  average  attend- 

Total  enrollment,  50;  average  attend- 


Total  enrollment  for  the  year  in  Government  schools 148 

Total  average  attendance  for  the  year  in  Government  schools. . .    94. 65 

Mission  Home  School:  Maintained  by  the  American  Missionary  Association;  total 
enrollment,  36;  average  attendance.  30.38.  The  report  of  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  who  is  in 
charge  of  this  school,  is  submitted  herewith.    In  the  past  neither  monthly  nor  quar- 
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terly  attendance  reports  were  furnished  by  this  school.  This  has  reduced  the  average 
attendance  for  the  reservation  considerably.  Commencing  with  the  new  school  year 
the  attendance  at  this  school  will  be  reported  at  the  usual  times. 

Daring  the  first  half  of  the  past  school  year  measles  and  other  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  one  school  had  to  be  suspended 
for  a  time  and  the  attendance  at  the  others  fell  to  an  unusually  low  rate.  With  the 
abatement  of  disease  the  attendance  increased.  The  teachers  labored  unceasingly  to 
that  end.  The  results  are  shown  by  the  average  attendance  for  the  month  of  June, 
which  is  133.8  for  the  three  day  schools,  while  the  average  attendance  for  the  whole 
year  was  only  94.56. 

Browning  Boarding  School:  This  school  has  not  been  in  session  throughout  the 
year.  In  September  the  superintendent  was  detailed  as  agency  clerk,  acting  in  that 
capacity  until  early  in  January,  1899,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Vermillion  Lake 
Boardine  School.    This  left  only  an  industrial  teacher  at  the  school. 

A  garden  was  planted,  with  the  expectation  of  the  school  opening  on  September  1, 
1899.    The  estimated  crop  is — 

Bushels. 

Com 150 

Onions , 6 

Potatoes 800 

Other  vegetables 20 

There  are  at  the  school  9  head  of  cattle,  2  horses,  and  3  swine. 

In  April  last  operations  were  commenced  on  the  new  plant  by  the  contractors. 
Messrs.  Owen  &  Hille.  Owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  the  work  has  not  progr^sea 
as  rapidly  as  desired.  The  IncSans  are  anxious  to  see  the  new  building  completed,  and 
express  their  willingness  to  present  their  children  for  enrollment.  I  anticipate  no 
trouble  in  filling  the  school  to  its  utmost  capacity.  With  the  completion  and  opening 
of  this  school  the  educational  ^ilities  at  this  agency  will  be  second  to  none.  This  is 
encouraging,  not  only  to  the  agent,  but  also  to  the  patient  workers  and  teachers,  of 
whom  the  ^neral  public  knows  so  little. 

There  is  m  addition  to  the  schools  under  Government  control  a  day  school  for  the 
employees*  children  at  the  agency.  This  is  maintained  by  the  white  employees, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $12  per  annum  for  each  pupil.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year 
was  25. 

Xissioiiary  work. — ^The  Congr^tional  church,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  has  2  male  and  3  female  missionaries  amone  these  Indians. 
Three  churches  have  been  maintained,  at  a  cost  of  11,504.87.  This  body  has 
expended  $4,208.26  for  educational  purposes.  Total  expenditure,  $5,713.13.  The 
work  is  in  chaige  of  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  who,  with  his  several  assistants,  has  accom- 
plished much  good.  One  marriage  was  solemnized  by  Mr.  Hall.  Ninety-six  Indians 
and  6  whites  are  communicants  of  this  church. 

The  Catholic  Church,  under  the  supervision  of  Right  Rev.  John  Shanley,  has  one 
male  missionary,  one  church  building,  and  84  communicants.  There  have  been 
$140.40  expended  for  religious  purposes.  Eleven  marriages  have  been  solemnized 
by  the  resident  pastor. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  years  paat  to  permit  the  Indians  to  hold  annual  convo- 
cations for  the  purpose  of  discussing  church  matters.  Lar^e  numbers  leave  their 
home  reservation  and  attend  the  meeting,  the  business  of  which  could  be  attended  to 
by  a  few  del^ates  from  each  tribe.  These  convocations  are  usually  held  at  a  time 
when  the  Indians  should  be  at  home  caring  for  their  growing  crops  and  tending  their 
herds.  The  Indians  who  are  unfortunate  enoueh  to  belong  to  the  reservation  where 
the  meeting  is  held  are  eaten  out  of  house  and  nome,  and  frequently  deprive  them- 
selves and  families  of  necessities  to  entertain  their  visitors.  This  growing  evil  should 
be  stopped  before  further  detriment  is  incurred. 

Industries  and  earnings. — Stock  raising  is  the  principal  pursuit  of  these  people. 
The  country  is  better  adapted  to  this  than  to  any  other  industry.  During  the  year 
360  head  of  beef  cattle,  or  195,768  pounds  of  dressed  beef,  were  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  on  the  reservation  3,961  head  of  cattle,  including  spring  calves,  and 
2,166  horses.  During  the  severe  storms  of  the  latter  part  of  last  winter  426  head  of 
cattle  perished,  the  greater  portion  beins  young  stock.  This  was  not  altogether  due 
to  neglect,  the  storms  being  so  severe  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  feed  what 
cattle  remained  near  the  settlements  and  utterly  impossible  to  care  for  the  strays. 
Before  this  loss,  which  equals  about  10  per  cent,  the  Indians  were  considered  able  to 
furnish  enough  3-year-old  steers  for  their  own  consimiption,  but  now  I  fear  that 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  ask  for  authority  to  purchase  beef  irom  whites  or  further 
reduce  the  prospects  of  the  Indians  by  accepting  young  stock  and  cows. 
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In  January  last,  when  preparing  the  annual  estimates,  representatives  from  the 
three  tribes  waited  on  me  ana  requested  me  to  omit  the  annual  supply  of  clothing, 
or  what  is  usually  called  "annuitjr  goods,"  so  that  a  greater  amount  might  he 
expended  for  stock  cattle  and  farming  implements.  I  trust  that  this  change  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  when  the  request  for  the  purchase  of 
cattle  is  made  next  spring. 

These  people  met  with  almost  total  failure  of  crops  last  year,  which  was  general 
throughout  this  section,  owing  to  drought  This  year,  however,  in  spite  of  numerous 
severe  hailstorms,  the  growing  crops  promise  a  laige  yield.  The  following  is  a  care- 
fully estimated  yield: 

Wheat bushels..  8,320 

CJom do 3,200 

Turnips do 140 

Beans do 100 

Oats do....  1,880 

Potatoes do 3,115 

Onions do 170 

Other  vegetables do 1 ,  000 

Pumpkins 1,700 

Melons 1,600 

Hay  cut tons. .  16, 000 

The  gross  earnings  of  these  Indians  for  the  year  was  $29,267.58,  as  follows: 

Sale  of  beef  to  Government |12, 724. 97 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  coal,  wheat,  and  oats  to  Government 1, 696. 47 

Transporting  supplies  from  railroad  to  agency,  at  50  cents 

per  nundred weight 725. 69 

Salaries  of  regular  and  irregular  employees 8, 975. 91 

Building  three  blacksmith  shops 208. 00 

Total  received  from  Government 24, 331. 04 

Sale  of  coal,  hay,  hides,  logs,  lumber,  and  wood  to  traders  and 

others 1,959.00 

Transporting  goods  for  traders 825. 00 

Salaries  paid  by  traders 580. 00 

Salaries  and  pmducts  of  labor  paid  by  school  contractors. . .  1, 321. 55 

Transporting  Indian  supplies  for  transportation  contractors.  250. 99 

Total  received  from  traders  and  others 4,936.54 

Grand  total 29,267.58 

This  amount  makes  the  average  eaminffs  about  |25  per  capita.  It  maj  thus  be 
seen  that  these  people  contribute  but  very  little  toward  their  support  This  can  not 
1h^  attributed  to  laziness  or  shiftlessness,  but  rather  to  their  surroundings,  which  pre- 
vent them  from  obtaining  labor  at  which  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Some  sections  of  the  reservation  are  perfect  for  diversified  farming,  but  the  past 
two  or  three  years  have  been  so  discoura^ng  that  many  families  made  no  effort  to 
put  in  any  crop  this  spring.  Promises,  cajolery,  and  in  a  few  cases  threats,  had  to  be 
resorted  to  before  this  class  could  be  persuaded  to  plant  anything  whatever.  Now 
they  see  their  folly,  and  all  unite  in  regretting  that  they  did  not  plant  every  available 
acre  with  some  grain  or  v^etable. 

Sanitary. — Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
agency  physician: 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  and  employees  during  the  year  has  been  the  poorest  for  seyenl 
years,  owing  in  part  to  climatic  conditions  and  to  the  prevalence  ot  influensa  and  measles. 

The  deaths  among  the  Indians  were  74  and  the  births  44,  making  a  total  loss  of  30. 

The  decrease  in  population  over  other  years  can  be  directly  traced  to  measles,  as  81  deaths  were 
cau.H(?d  primarily  by  that  disease.  Measles  was  brought  here  from  Standing  Rock  by  delegates  to  a 
church  convention.  It  Is  the  custom  of  the  vanous  churches  to  hold  mass  conventions  at  the  various 
agencies  and  large  numbers  of  families  are  encouraged  to  attend.  The  presence  ol  contagious 
diseases  at  the  convention  agency  seems  to  have  no  actcrrent  effect  upon  the  attendance  at  these 
gatherings,  and  I  recommend  that  stringent  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disas- 
ter which  befell  us  last  year.  ♦  »  ♦  During  the  year  4  school  buildings,  1  church  bunding,  and  37 
Indian  houses  have  been  disinfected  Seven  houses  were  disinfected  with  sulphur  and  30  with 
formalin  gas.  This  latter  agent,  I  believe,  when  properly  used,  will  prove  the  most  effective  means 
ai  our  disposal,  and  I  recommend  that  a  much  larger  gas  generator  than  the  one  we  have  be 
purchased. 
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Owing  to  our  population  and  schools  being  so  widely  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  Missonri  River, 
A  l&ige  amount  of  travel  has  been  thrown  upon  the  agency  physician. 

During  the  year  I  have  made  179  extended  trips,  with  a  team,  divided  between  the  different  settle- 
ments as  follows:  Dav  school  No.  1,  Fort  Berthold  Boarding  School,  and  Arickaree  settlement,  98; 
day  school  No.  4,  ana  Shell  Creek  settlement,  84;  day  school  No.  2,  and  other  trans-Missouri  settle- 
ments near  Independence,  14.  Trans-Missouri  Mandan,  Arickaree  settlements,  38.  This  has  necessi- 
tated over  6,000  miles  travel  and  does  not  include  short  trips  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency. 
♦  ♦  •  I  would  recommend  that  enough  eood  pine  flooring  be  bought  as  soon  as  possible  to  answer 
for  100  houses,  with  enough  windows  and  aoors  for  the  same. 


I  makinff. — ^The  roads  on  the  reservation  are  naturally  good  and  can  be  improved 

but  little.  When  an  old  road  becomes  so  rutted  or  wasned  out  as  to  be  rough  and 
unsafe,  the  most  simple  and  easiest  method  is  to  abandon  it  and  make  a  new  trail. 
Two  miles  of  road,  principally  crossings  of  creeks  and  their  approaches,  have  been 
repaired.    On  this  work  six  Ijidians  have  preformed  three  days  labor. 

It  is  my  intention  to  erect  bridges  over  the  larger  creeks  and  ravines.  This  work 
will  be  done  in  the  coming  fall  after  the  crops  have  been  harvested. 

General  progreif. — ^The  progress  made  by  these  people  during  the  paat  year  has 
been  very  gratifying.  With  few  exceptions,  all  have  in  more  or  less  of  a  crop.  I  was 
notified  by  the  Department  last  spring  that  in  future  no  seed  would  be  supplied,  so  I 
tried  to  impress  upon  the  Indians  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  this  contingency. 
They  at  once  realized  the  inaportance  of  immediate  action,  and  hereafter  I  &lieve 
this  agency  can  carry  over  sufficient  garden  and  field  seeds  to  supply  its  wante,  unless 
some  unforeseen  calamity  befalls  us. 

If  the  present  favorable  weather  continues  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
years  these  Indians  have  ever  seen.  Crops  are  exceptionally  fine,  and  altnough  our 
white  neighbors  suffered  considerably  from  hail,  the  loss  on  the  reservation  haa  been 
light.  The  rainfall  of  22  inches  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  has  been 
the  leading  factor  in  this  prosperity.    Last  year  the  total  rainmll  was  only  13  inches. 

The  Inmans  are  showmg  marked  attention  to  the  betterment  of  their  homes. 
Shingled  roofs,  clean  white  walls,  and  healthy,  well-dre«sed  children  are  conunon 
sights  now,  where  once  squalid  dens  and  half-naked,  filthy  children  were  the  rule.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  a  large  supply  of  flooring,  doors,  and  windows  be  purchased 
for  issue  to  these  people,  who  are  wortny  of  substantial  praise  for  their  endeavors  to 
improve  their  surroundings. 

Conolnfion. — I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  officials  of  the  Department  and 
the  Indian  Office  for  their  promptness  and  courtesy  in  all  transactions,  and  to  my 
fellow  workers  and  employees  for  their  loyal  and  energetic  support  in  the  administra- 
tion of  agency  affairs. 

Very  respectfully,  Thomas  Richards, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Fort  Berthold  Reservation. 

Elbowoods,  N.  Dak.,  June  SO,  1899. 

Sir:  The  missionary  work  at  Fort  Berthold  Agency  has  prospered  during  the  year,  notwithstand- 
ing manv  difficulties. 

The  Mission  Home  School  has  been  maintained  steadily  although  the  principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Keyes,  an  Oberlin  graduate,  died  eleven  days  after  his  arrival  to  begin  his  duties,  and  later,  during 
the  winter,  there  was  such  an  epidemic  of  sickness  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  school  exercises,  and, 
added  to  all,  a  fire  on  March  14  completely  destroyed  the  largest  building  of  the  school— Calhoun 
dining  hall. 

Until  the  fire  an  average  of  nearly  40  pupils  was  maintained,  afterwards  23  were  kept  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Six  little  eirls  were  taken  into  a  log  house,  with  a  matron,  for  three  months.  This  intimate 
home  life  was  founa  very  advantageous  and  the  girls  made  rapid  progress. 

It  is  not  our  aim  to  have  a  large  school,  but  a  "  nome  school/'  as  nearly  like  a  proper  home  as  possi- 
ble. For  this  reason  we  build  small  cottages,  in  each  of  which  matrons  make  a  home  for  a  group  of 
children.  We  are  now  rebuilding  by  adding  to  and  repairing  three  cottages.  The  children  are  in  this 
way  better  taught  the  work  of  keeping  house,  sewing,  and  cooking.  The  boys  have  an  instructor  in 
gardening  and  stock  raising,  and  such  farm  work  as  the  country  admits  of. 

Our  school  work  in  the  class  room  is  preparatory,  with  a  view  to  passing  on  those  who  are  fitted  to 
higher  normal  schools,  like  the  one  at  San  tee,  Nebr. 

In  addition  to  the  school  at  Fort  Berthold  we  have  aided  to  maintain  a  day  school  at  Elbowoods  by 
giving  the  use  of  a  building  and  sharing  the  expense  of  a  teacher  with  the  Government  employees 
and  a  few  of  the  more  advanced  Indians  at  the  agency.  This  school  has  been  a  great  advantage  to 
the  white  children  of  Government  employees,  for  whom  the  Government  makes  no  educational  pro- 
visions.   The  average  attendance  has  been  25. 

The  association  has  made  much  effort  to  gather  the  Indians,  old  and  young,  for  worship  and  religious 
instruction.  About  225  have  been  attendants  at  school  and  church  gatherings  in  six  different  places. 
There  are  two  organized  churches,  two  organized  Sunday  schools  and  other  irregular  gatherings 
for  Sabbath  worship  and  instruction,  and  two  women's  sewing  and  missionary  societies. 
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The  churches  and  Sunday  schools  have  given  $86  to  missionary  work.  The  women's  socletlee  have 
given  $24.  Money  has  also  been  given  to  the  aid  of  our  own  sick  and  poor.  Money,  labor,  and  mate- 
rial to  the  value  of  $500  has  been  given  by  the  Ree  Church,  with  some  aid  from  friends,  but  most  by 
themselves,  for  the  building  of  a  church  for  the  Fort  Berthold  congregation. 

There  are,  June  30,  church  members  as  follows: 

Gros  Ventres 16 

Mandan 17 

Ree 68 

White 6 

Total 102 

Verj'  respectfully, 

C.  L.  Hall,  Superintendent. 
Thomas  Richards,  VnUed  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Fibld  Matron,  Fort  Bkrthold  Rebervation. 

As  to  the  work  of  the  past  year,  not  all  has  been  accomplished  that  I  had  hoped  to  do.  On  account 
of  bcin^  a  stranger  to  the  people  and  co-workers,  much  has  been  difficult  to  perform  that  might  have 
been  different  under  different  circumstances. 

Following  is  an  estimate  of  the  work  along  lines  where  figures  may  count : 

Days  occupied  in  visiting 158 

Number  of  families  visi ted 312 

Number  of  persons  in  above  families 850 

Number  of  families  living  in  houses All. 

Nimiber  of  families  livins;  in  tepes None. 

Number  instructed  in  the  following  lines : 

Care  of  house,  etc 121 

Cleanliness,  hyrienic  conditions,  etc 184 

Preparation  of  food,  etc 78 

Sewing 117 

Laundry  work 44 

Adorning  the  home 106 

Care  of  domestic  animals 81 

Care  of  sick 141 

Children's  games,  etc 68 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  work,  the  incidentals,  can  not  be  reckoned,  and  not  much 
of  it  would  give  coloring  to  a  report ;  yet  it  occupies  the  mind  and  heart  as  well  as  the  moments. 

It  has  b^en  hard  to  carry  on  cooking  clames  when  nothing  has  been  appropriated  to  furnish  mate- 
rial for  that  part  of  the  work.  Yet  there  has  been  some  progress,  and  nice  bread  is  made  in  many  of 
the  homes,  and  occasionally  a  currant  cake  or  apple  pie. 

In  sewing  there  is  steady  Improvement.  The  motners  are  making  underwear  for  the  little  ones, 
and  also  giving  more  attention  to  the  laundry  in  the  homes.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  few  of  the 
people  have  board  floors  and  full  windows  and  shingled  roofs.  Little  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
nygicnic  condition  of  the  homes  so  long  as  ceilings,  walb,  and  floors  are  of  earth,  or  mostly  of  earth, 
which  gather  germs  and  filth  of  all  description  which  is  constantly  kept  whirling  through  the  air 
in  the  rooms  by  every  movement  of  its  inmates  as  well  as  by  every  draft  in  circulation.  Were  the 
floors  bocml  that  could  be  cleaned,  and  the  roofa  of  shingles  that  could  also  be  cleansed,  the  walls 
might  be  kept  reasonably  free  from  infections  by  use  of  plenty  of  whitewash,  providing  there  was 
a  store  of  lime  to  use  for  such  purposes.    We  do  want  two  barrels  to  use  at  the  present  time. 

Brushes  also  are  needed.  To  be  sure,  an  old  broom  can  be  used,  but  at  a  disadvantage,  and  not 
many  of  the  people  have  even  an  old  broom  to  put  to  such  a  purpose. 

Time,  patience,  and  material  to  use  are  always  in  demand. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Julia  Db  Cora,  Field  Matron, 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  STANDING  ROCK  AGENCY. 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  August  ^6,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899: 

Location  of  affency  and  resonration. — ^The  poet-office  addrees  of  a^ncy  is  Fort  Yatee, 
N.  Dak.,  and  the  reservation  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  the 
northern  l)()undary  being  about  40  miles  south  of  Mandan  and  the  southern  boundary 
10  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Moreau  River.  The  Cannon  Ball  River  and  the  south 
forks  of  said  Cannon  Ball  River  form  the  western  boundary.  A  full  description  of 
the  location  of  the  agency  and  reservation  is  contained  in  previous  reports  of  agents 
at  Standing  Rock. 

Ceninf . — ^The  census  taken  June  30, 1899,  shows  a  total  population  of  3,575  persons, 
viz:  Males,  1,690;  females,  1,885. 
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School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  viz: 

Males 364 

Females - 336 

Total 690 

Males  above  18  years  old 1, 009 

Females  above  14  years  old 1,319 

Males  under  18  years  old 681 

Females  under  14  years  old 566 

Total  of  all  ages 3,575 

This  shows  a  decrease  in  the  male  population  of  65  and  a  decrease  in  the  female 
population  of  86.  Total  decrease,  151.  There  were  141  births  and  270  deaths,  being 
l29  deaths  more  than  births.  The  high  death  rate  for  the  last  year  was  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  epidemics  of  measles  and  whooping  cough,  both  of  which  were 
especially  severe  upon  these  Indians.    Both  epidemics  have  now  about  disappeared. 

Bdacation. — There  were  three  Government  boarding  schools,  one  mission  boarding 
school,  and  four  Government  day  schools  in  operation  on  the  reservation  during  the 
year,  viz: 

Industrial  Boarding  School,  at  agency  headquarters.    Enrollment,  221 ;  average,  143. 

Agricultural  Boanung  School,  16  miles  south  of  agency.    Enrollment  149;  average, 

l^o.ol. 

Grand  River  Boarding  School,  32  miles  southwest  of  agency.  Enrollment,  126; 
average,  109. 

Cannon  Ball  Day  School,  25  miles  north  of  agency.    Enrollment,  56,  average,  41. 

Number  1  Day  School,  18  miles  north  of  agency.    Enrollment,  25;  average,  20. 

Number  2  Day  School,  3  miles  north  of  agency.    Enrollment,  30;  average,  27.88. 

Bullhead  Day  School,  40  miles  southwest  of  agency.    Enrollment,  43;  average,  33. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Amission  boarding  school)  is  aided  by  the  Government  by  the  issue 
of  rations  and  clotnin^  for  the  pupils.  In  all  other  respects  the  school  is  supported 
by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cnurch.  St.  Elizabeth's  school  had  an  enrollment  of 
62  and  average  attenaance  of  54. 

I  inclose  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  the  three  Government  boarding  schools 
of  the  reservation ;  also  a  report  furnished  by  Miss  M.  S.  Francis,  the  principal  of  the 
St.  Elizabeth's  mission  school. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  reports  of  the  three  Government  schools  that  the  build- 
ings were  filled  beyond  their  capacity ;  in  fact,  they  were  overcrowded  for  the  proper 
health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  At  some  of  the  schools  it  has  been  necessary  to 
sleep  three  boys  i^  a  single  bed ;  never  less  than  two.  This  year  I  do  not  intend  to 
allow  such  overcrowding,  which  will  necessarily  reduce  our  average  attendance. 
Since  my  last  report  we  have  sent  62  pupils  to  nonreservation  schools,  but  from  all 
reports  the  boys  are  all  deserting.  So  far  about  12  have  run  away.  Some  are  now  on 
the  reservation,  and  some  are  reported  on  their  way  home. 

I  think  the  high  death  rate  may  be  attributable  in  some  instances  to  the  over- 
crowded schools.  Some  of  the  pupils  suffering  from  the  epidemics  above  mentioned 
left  the  schools  and  di6d  at  their  homes,  the  diseases  developing  into  consumption 
when  they  reached  there. 

We  need  more  school  room.  Our  plans  and  estimates  seem  to  remain  unnoticed 
by  the  Department.  In  April,  1899,  detailed  estimates  were  submitted  for  new  build- 
ings, repairs,  alterations,  extending  and  repairing  water  system,  and  for  a  sewer 
system  at  the  agricultural  boarding  school,  out  no  action  has  been  taken  upon  such 
estimates,  etc.  (except  a  small  amount  of  repairs) ,  so  far. 

The  sewer  and  water  systems  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  health  of  the  school 
children.  There  is  no  sewerage  at  this  school  whatever,  and  the  closets  are  in  a 
frightful  condition. 

Plans  and  estimates  are  also  being  made  for  a  water  and  sewerage  system  at  the 
Grand  River  Boarding  School ;  also  an  additional  school  building. 

A  6-horsepower  gasoline  engine  is  now  being  put  in  position  at  the  Industrial 
Boarding  School,  and  when  in  position  it  will  furnish  all  the  water  needed  for  school 
and  agency. 

The  four  day  schools  have  been  successfully  conducted  and  the  attendance  is  highly 
satisfactory. 

Apricultnral.— The  season  has  been  favorable  for  cereals,  and  I  think  there  will  be 
a  fair  crop,  considering  the  limited  amount  of  seed  put  in.  As  a  rule  the  cultivation 
of  land  on  this  reservation  for  seeding  purposes  is  not  profitable,  although  I  am  in 
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i&yoT  of  agricultural  pursuits  for  the  Indians,  even  if  the  profits  are  small,  for  it  keeps 
them  busy  and  their  minds  occupied. 

The  Indians  are  encouraged  to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  care  oi  stock 
and  to  the  securing  of  hay,  which  is  more  remunerative. 

Oonrt  of  Indian  offenies  and  police. — ^This  means  of  settling  differences  between  indi- 
viduals and  hearing  and  adjudicating  upon  cases  of  a  criminal  nature  happening  on 
the  reservation  gains  in  favor  with  the  Indians  and  removes  much  responsibility 
from  the  agent.  The  court  at  this  agency  consists  of  five  judges  and  is  composed 
of  the  best  men  that  can  be  found  in  the  tribe. 

The  police  force  is  a  necessity,  and  the  members  are  faithful  and  obey  all  orders 
given  them. 

Indnstries.— rThe  Indians  transported  with  their  own  teams  from  railroad  iK)int8  lo 
agency  and  from  agency  to  subissue  stations  the  following  goods,  etc.,  for  which  they 
were  paid  the  sums  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  viz: 

720,708  pounds  from  Eureka,  S.  Dak.,  at  80  cents  per  cwt . . .  ^,  765. 61 

3,529  pounds  from  Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  at  65  cents  per  cwt 29. 43 

655,184  pounds  from  agency  to  Bullhead,  Oak  Creek,  and 

Porcupine  subissue  stations,  at  40  cents  per  cwt 2, 620. 26 

252,743  pounds  from  agency  to  Cannon  Ball  subissue  station, 

at  30  cents  per  cwt 758. 21 

9,173.51 

The  Government  also  paid  the  Indians  for  articles  furnished  the  agency  as  follows: 

Hay $1,160.00 

Corn 912.00 

Beef 52,581.36 

Wood 5,280.00 

Cats 415.53 

Total 60,358.89 

From  other  sources  the  Indians  have  been  paid  as  follows: 

For  beef  hides 110,000.00 

Wood 150.00 

Hay 250.00 

Freighting 1,320.50 

Labor 500.00 

Total 12,220.50 

About  125,500  was  also  paid  during  the  year  for  Indian  employees  at  the  agency 
and  schools. 

Missionary  work. — The  mission  work  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Benedictines  of  the  Abbey  of  Conception,  Missouri.  In  August,  1876,  the  mission 
was  permanently  established  by  the  late  Bishop  Marty,  O.  S.  B.,  Catholic  bishop  of 
Dakota,  and  there  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  tietween  July  1,  1898,  and  June 
30,  1899,  3  priests,  1  lay  brother,  and  10  sisters — ^males,  4;  females,  10.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  are  furnisned: 

Members  of  St.  Joseph's  Society 381 

Members  of  St.  Mary*s  Society 467 

Communicants  at  schools 118 

Total  Indian  church  members  (communicants) 966 

Baptisms  of  children:  Males,  39;  females,  51 90 

Baptisms  of  adults:  Males,  7;  females,  11 18 

Catholic  families 331 

Christian  marriages  celebrated  by  Catholic  missionaries 21 

Christian  funerals 146 

Expended  for  educational  purposes $449. 17 

Expended  for  religious  and  missionary  purposes,  estimated, 
salaries  of  priests,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  other  workers, 

for  church  and  missionary  buildings,  repairs,  etc 8, 038. 30 

Collected  and  expended  by  Indian  church  societies  for  reli- 
gious and  chantable  purposes,  church  festivals,  Christmas 

trees^  etc.,  about 2,000.00 

Cathohc  churches  on  the  reservation 7 
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The  mission  work  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  South  Dakota  is  under 
the  management  and  direction  of  Bishop  W.  H.  Hare,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  South  Dakota,  and  was  established  and  a  church  built  in  the  year  1885.  There 
are  now  three  churches  and  one  boarding  school  belonging  to  this  mission.  The 
Bev.  P.  J.  Deloria,  an  Indian  in  priest's  orders,  has  the  general  supervision  of  the 
churches  and  congr^tions,  and  is  assisted  by  one  native  deacon  and  by  lay  helpers, 
in  all  5  males  and  4  ^males.  There  were  290  conmiunicants.  Three  thousand  dol- 
lars was  expended  for  education  and  |1,300  for  religious  and  other  purposes.  There 
were  5  marriages  and  26  funerals  solemiiized  by  the  church  during  the  year. 

Thp  Congregational  Church  b^an  its  missionary  work  on  the  reservation  in  1882, 
and  there  are  now  5  males  and  6  females  engaged  in  the  work.  The  mission  is  under 
the  immediate  direction  and  management  of  Kev.  Geoige  W.  Beed,  who  reports  359 
communicants;  that  the  mission  has  5  chapels,  3  mission  houses,  and  four  log  build- 
ings for  native  preachers,  and  that  there  was  expended  durins  the  year  $5,800  for 
reugious  education,  and  other  purposes.  Mr.  Beed  reports  27  formal  marriages  and 
35  burials  solemnized  by  the  church  during  the  year. 

TreatiM. — ^The  Indians  are  very  much  (ussatisfied  with  the  reduction  which  has 
been  made  in  their  rations  during  the  past  year,  and  there  are  clouds  gathering. 
The  Indians  complain  that  the  treaties  maae  by  them  with  the  Government  have  not 
been  kept,  and  thejr  meet  and  talk  these  matters  over,  bring  to  recollection  old  times 
and  customs,  and  wish  for  their  return.  The  Indians  can  not  be  blamed  for  this  dis; 
satisfaction.  One  of  the  chiefs  made  the  remark  the  other  day  that  ''it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  when  they  would  be  hun^y,  and  the  sooner  they  started  in  to  fight 
the  better,  as  they  might  just  as  well  be  killed  as  to  be  starved  to  death.''  He  was 
told  that  such  langua^  must  not  again  be  used,  but  I  can  give  them  no  reason  why 
they  are  not  getting  full  rations. 

Civil  service. — I  am  becoming  jmore  and  more  convinced  that  the  operation  of  the 
law  is  a  detriment  to  the  service.  Transfers  are  constantly  made  from  one  aj^ncy  to 
another,  and  in  8  cases  out  of  10  they  are  recommended  simply  l)ecause  it  is  the 
easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  an  inefficient  or  incompetent  employee,  who  is  forced  upon 
some  other  unfortunate  agent.  The  civil  service  rules  are  such  that  it  takes  two  or 
three  months  to  get  rid  of  an  objectionable  employee,  no  matter  how  serious  the 
chu^  may  be. 

It  IS  an  injustice  to  a  bonded  officer  to  be  obliged  to  place  a  man  (a  civil  service 
employee)  in  charge  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property  without  any  security 
whatever.  The  merit  system  gives  a  poor  workman  just  as  much  wages  as  a  good 
one,  which  I  think  is  wrong. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gbo.  H.  Bingbnheimeb, 
TJrdted  Stales  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affaibs. 

Bbpobt  op  Superintendent  op  Standing  Bock  Industrial  School. 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Attgttst  i,  1899. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  Animal  report  of  the  Industrial  Boarding  School  of  this  agency- 
Taking  the  dormitory  floor  space  as  a  basis,  the  capacity  of  the  school  is  for  136  pupils.  The  total 
enrollment  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  221  pupils;  18w,  169;  the  average  attendance  of  the  fiscal  vear 
1809  was  148  pupils;  1898, 122.  A  gain  of  over  30  per  cent  has  been  made  in  the  enrollment  There 
has  also  been  a  gain  in  attendance,  but  not  as  great  as  the  gain  in  enrollment,  on  account  of  the  great 
amoont  of  sickness,  deaths,  the  limited  capacity  of  the  school,  and  the  transfer  of  pupils  to  nonreser- 
▼ation  schools. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  suffered  greatly  during  the  year,  not  however  as  much  as  that  of  children 
of  the  same  age  in  the  camps.  During  the  month  of  September  an  epidemic  of  measles  broke  out 
among  the  smaller  children  and  continued  with  greater  or  less  violence  during  the  three  following 
months.  Children  of  weak  constitution  did  not  recover  from  the  effects  of  this  disease  until  the 
vrarm  weather  set  in. 

As  many  of  the  pupils  enrolled  during  the  present  year  attended  school  but  for  a  verv  limited 
period,  and  also  as  the  most  advanced  pupils  had  been  transferred  to  nonreservation  schools,  the 
standing,  as  far  as  the  academic  department  is  concerned,  is  not  as  advanced  as  in  preceding  years; 
but  marked  proeress  has  been  made  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  classes.  The  change  made  in 
the  series  of  readers  was  also  of  advantage  to  the  class  room. 

I  fail  to  understand  why  we  were  not  rumished  with  the  kindergarten  material  estimated  for.  If 
the  Department  did  not  intend  to  furnish  the  material  it  would  have  been  of  advantage  for  us  to 
know  it  As  the  estimate  went  forward  it  was  presumed  that  the  material  would  t>e  furnished.  The 
kindeigarten  department  is  one  of  the  most  essential  features  in  a  reservation  boarding  school, 
both  fOT  language  work  and  tor  the  development  of  the  better  nature  of  the  Indian  child. 

The  domestic  department  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  matron  showed  satisfactory  improvement 
In  the  sewing  room  the  usual  articles  of  clothing  were  manufactured.  The  advancement  of  the  girls 
tn  sewing  and  dressmaking  was  very  marked. 

In  the  Industrial  department  on  account  of  frequent  changes,  matters  were  not  as  satisfactory  as 

might  be  expected.    The  industrial  teacher  was  in  feeble  health,  which  compelled  him  to  apply  for 

leave  of  absence;  it  was  readily  granted,  but  on  his  return  his  health  began  again  to  fail  and  he 

finally  resigned  after  fifteen  years  of  uninterrupted  faithful  and  efficient  service  at  this  school. 

Qardening  and  the  care  of  stock  are  taught,  but  the  land  allotted  is  not  sufficienUmd  steps  should 
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be  taken  to  provide  more  land  In  order  to  teach  the  boys  what  they  will  most  need  after  leaving 
school. 

The  carpenter  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  school.  Want  of  a  shop  and  other  facilities  prevent 
ns  from  accomplishing  what  we  would  if  a  shop  were  built  and  other  facilities  provided. 

The  deportment  of  the  pupils  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  we  have  no  trouble  in  the 
matters  of  discipline  and  attendance. 

The  parents,  as  a  rule,  are  satisfied  This  being  a  year  in  which  there  was  much  sickneas.  the 
health  ot  the  children  was,  at  times,  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  to  them,  but  at  their  visits  we  endeav- 
ored to  satisfy  them  by  showing  the  superior  facUitiee  and  advantages  we  had  over  the  home  life  in 
Indian  camps. 

With  rare  exceptions  the  school  was  especially  favored  with  excellent  employees,  who  endeavored 
to  fulfill  the  end  the  Government  has  In  view  in  the  establishing  of  schools.  The  Indian  employees 
who  have  been  trained  at  school  are  all  that  can  be  expected  and  they  show  improvement  every 
year. 

The  repairs  that  have  been  allowed  are  now  being  made.  The  school  has  been  freshly  painted, 
which  gives  it  a  very  pleasing  and  striking  appearance. 

During  the  year  we  were  favored  with  an  inspection  by  Supervisor  Wright.  His  suggestions  and 
comments  were  very  enoouragin^r  to  the  pupils  and  employees. 

In  reeard  to  the  clothing  furnished,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  shoes 
allowed  each  pupil  is  not  sufficient:  with  the  greatest  economy  it  is  almost  impoosible  to  keep  the 
children  in  shoes  with  the  present  allowance. 

The  woolen  stockings  furnished  the  past  vcar  were  almost  a  useless  expense.  They  would  scarcely 
last  more  than  three  or  four  days,  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  would  be  worthless.  The  material  of 
which  they  were  made  was  so  poor  that  it  was  almost  useless  to  mend  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  agent  for  the  support 
he  has  at  all  times  given  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  my  position. 
Very  respectfully, 

EWALD  C.  WrrzLBBEN,  SuperiniauienL 

The  GoMMiBSiONBB  OP  Indian  Afpaibs. 

CThrough  Qeo.  H.  Bingenheimer,  United  States  Indian  Agent) 


Eepobt  op  Stjpbbintbndbnt  op  Standinq  Rock  Aoricultusal  School. 

AORICULTUBAL  BOARDINO  SCHOOL, 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  July  30, 1899. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1809.  There  was  a  total  enrollment  of  149  pupils,  72  boys  and  77  girls,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
128.81  for  the  ten  months  school  was  in  session.  The  largest  total  enrollment,  142,  was  in  September, 
and  the  largest  average  attendance.  136.87,  during  October.  Average  age  of  pupils,  10.69  years  As 
the  real  capacity  of  the  school  calls  for  100  or  less, It  is  to  be  seen  from  the  above  statistics  that  the 
school  was  better  attended  than  anv  previous  year,  and  this  from  the  very  b^lnntng,  as  the  first 
two  weeks  witnessed  the  presence  of  a  full  school,  which  speaks  well  for  parents  and  children,  and  a 
more  willing  and  better  disposed  class  of  pupils  we  never  had. 

Unfortunately  the  school  had  to  go  through  three  different  epidemics  during  the  school  year^ 
measlea  la  grippe,  whoopinx  cough— but  fortunately  no  case  of  death  occurred  at  the  school,  and  the 
two  cases  of  death  which  had  to  be  reported  took  place  at  the  children's  home,  and  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  originally  weak  constitution  of  the  pupils  and  the  after  effects  of  the  measles,  which  seem  to  be 
rather  hud  on  Indian  children,  and  always  touch  the  weakest  points,  which  in  tnem  are  generally 
the  lungs. 

This  health  status,  considering  the  at  times  overcrowded  condition  of  the  school,  especially  just 
then,  when  we  had  from  70  to  80  measles  cases,  not  to  speak  of  the  total  alosenoe  of  a  sewerage  system 
of  a  regular  infirmary  or  hospital,  and  other  absolutely  neceaqary  health  facilities,  should  certainly  be 
the  best  recommendation  of  the  care  and  abilitv  of  the  school  people,  who  had  the  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  their  charges  at  heart  day  and  night 

The  work  in  the  class  rooms  comprised  seven  grades,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  seemed 
to  be  very  saUsiactory  to  the  visiting  supervisor  of  this  district  Clean  and  thorough  work  was 
aimed  at  and  insisted  upon  in  the  written  and  oral  exercises  of  the  classes. 

Note  singing  and  drill  In  phonetics  secured  also  in  this  as  In  former  years  good  results  for  the  dis- 
tinct articulaaon  in  reading  and  speaking.  The  children  took  delight  in  memorizing  and  singing 
patriotic  and  other  songs,  and  the  cantatas,  "The  Neglected  Xmas  Program"  and  **The  Happy 
Family  of  Father  Time, '  which  they  rendered  with  a  heart  and  excellent  expression,  were  most 
agreeable  and  pleasant  exercises  for  voice  culture,  being  very  appropriate  pieces  for  singing  and 
speaking. 

While  instruction  In  singing  was  given  to  the  whole  school  everv  day,  some  pupils  also  received 
instruction  in  instrumentalmusic.  five  on  the  organ  and  ten  on  the  piano,  which  waskindlv  furnished 
by  your  office  at  mv  request  and  the  agent's  indorsement,  and  for  which  we  are  Verv  thankful. 

A  small  school  library  was  started,  in  which  great  interest  was  taken  by  the  scholars,  who  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  in  reading  useful  and  instructive  books,  drawing  great  benefit  from  the  practice 
of  sight  reading.  Subjects  of  conversation  and  compositions  were  mostly  so  arranged  and  given  out 
that  they  could  make  use  of  the  knowledge  and  information  gained  by  perusing  the  library  books 
and  other  free  reading  matter. 

The  school  paper,  Our  Times,  gave  them  ample  information  and  explanation  about  the  current 
events  of  the  dav,  and  proved  itself  a  welcome  up-to-date  instructor  In  many  branches. 

Monthly  details  were  made  for  the  industrial  and  domestic  work,  in  which  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  were  combined  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  the  pupils  would  learn  noi  onlj  the  manner 
how  a  thing  should  be  done,  but  also  the  reason  why  it  should  be  done  just  so.  For  this  reason  I  am 
In  favor  of  using  good  manuals  as  guides,  as  far  as  practicable,  also  in  the  different  industrial  depart- 
ments. Having  mentioned  our  method  in  this  line  in  shop  and  farm  work  last  year,  I  will  add  that 
much  good  information  was  imparted  this  year  in  the  domestic  department  from  the  manual  fur- 
nished, entitled  Household  Economy,  which  contains  very  useful  hints  and  suggestions  for  kitchen, 
dining  room,  laundry,  etc. 

It  would  be  our  denre  to  adapt  our  culinarv  department  as  much  as  possible  to  the  actual  wants 
and  needs  of  the  civilised  Indian  home.  Up  tifi  now  want  of  room  and  other  obstacles  have  prevented 
us  from  coming  up  to  the  desired  ideal  standard,  which,  however,  according  to  all  accounts,  is 
reached  in  very  few  Indian  schools,  if  In  any,  although  it  is  a  venr  important  factor  for  the  future 
life  of  these  Indian  youths  and  the  happiness  and  contentedness  of  their  homes.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  too  manv  Indian  husbands  nave  to  share  the  rather  unenviable  lot  of  the  soldier  in  the 
late  war,  who,  deolanng  that  he  ate  readily  everything  they  put  before  him  in  the  Santiago  campaign. 
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and  that  he  neyer  got  sick,  aooounted  for  It  by  saying  that  he  was  immune  by  home  experience} ' 
because  for  ten  years  he  had  been  eating  his  wife's  cooking.    It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  all 
possible  help  would  be  given  Indian  schools  for  improvements  in  tnis  particular  branch  in  order  to 
make  this  claas  of  immunes  as  small  as  possible. 

The  school  works  a  4-acre  garden  and  a  100-acre  farm,  of  which  20  acres  are  in  wheat,  15  in  com,  50 
in  oats,  6  in  potatoes,  2  in  melons,  and  the  rest  in  pasture.  A  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  persever- 
ing labor  was  spent  by  the  industrial  teacher  and  the  bojrs  in  cultivating  the  farm,  in  Justincation  of 
the  name  Agricultural  boarding  school,  and  the  prospects  were  promising;  but  our  hopes  were 
somewhat  lowered  by  a  number  of  hot-wind  days  we  had  of  late,  and  which  make  the  results  rather 
doubtful. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  and  persevering  applications  of  our  agent,  the  buildings  are  undergoing  at 

F resent  some  much-needed  repairs,  are  repainted,  some  rooms  refloored,  the  girls'  porch  rebuilt,  and 
hope  the  good  work  will  go  on  and  not  rest  till  the  painter's  touch  and  the  calcfminer's  brush  has 
reached  every  part  of  the  school,  as  it  should  from  Ume  to  time  at  not  too  ereat  intervals. 

We  are  anxiously  waiting  for  the  authority  that  will  allow  the  erection  of  anew  building,  the  plans 
and  specifications  of  which  have  been  sent  off  for  approval  some  months  ago.  As  more  dormitory, 
hospital,  and  employees'  room  is  so  very  necessary  I  hope  we  will  not  be  disappointed  in  our 
expectations. 

on  June  80  a  violent  windstorm  blew  down  our  windmill,  and  thereby  crippled  our  waterworks 
for  the  time  being,  which  caused  considerable  extra  work  all  around.  I  trust  there  will  be  no  delay 
in  allowing  the  speedy  purchase  of  a  new  windmill. 

I  have  laid  particular  stress  on  the  necessity  of  the  establishment  of  a  proper  sewerage  system,  and 
called  attention  to  our  poor  bathing  and  closet  facilities,  and  other  imperative  needs  of  the  school  so 
often  in  my  annual  and  special  reports  that  I  feel  these  things  should  be  granted,  and  I  should  be 
heard,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  the  consideration  the  man  in  the  gospel  received,  who 
obtained  the  loaves  finally,  not  so  much  on  the  strength  of  friendship,  but  rather  on  account  of  his 
importunity  and  perseverance  in  asking. 

All  these  urgent  wants,  which  are  amply  supplied  and  remedied  in  most  Indian  schools  nowadays, 
cause  much  extra  work  and  trouble,  and  put  at  times  a  severe  test  on  the  employees'  endurance  and 

Ktience,  which  our  workers  fortunately  have,  and  which  is  in  this  and  many  other  features  of  the 
dian  work  a  precious  attribute  of  character,  often  more  needful  and  efficient  than  a  high-grade 
certificate,  as  it  not  only  carries  fls  own  burden  faithfully  but  helps  also  the  red  man  to  find  out  how 
to  bear  his  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  r^ard  to  fire  protection  the  neceasaiy  precautions  were  observed.  Supervisor  Wright  gave 
timely  information  and  instruction  concerning  inside  and  outside  fire  drills,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions and  requirements  of  the  Indian  Office.  The  boys  forming  the  fire  company  showed  themselves 
so  proficient  and  quick  in  their  drills  and  movements  that  Mr.  Wright  dla  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  were  the  best  of  any  he  had  seen  in  any  Indian  school,  which  was  greatly  owing  to  the  thoroufh 
practice  and  precision  they  had  previously  acquired  in  other  drills,  by  which  they  were  prepared  for 
exact  and  prompt  execution. 

In  fine,  I  express  mv  appreciation  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  efforts  of  our  worthy  agent  George  H. 
Bingenheimer,  to  help  us  in  our  work,  for  his  readv  cooperation  on  all  occasions  and  for  any  favors 
and  courtesies  received  from  him,  from  his  chief  clerk,  Mr.  William  Dobson,  an  old  and  tried  veteran 
in  the  service,  from  Mr.  Edward  FOrte,  the  agency  carpenter,  who  aaristed  us  in  many  ways,  from 
Dr.  Ross,  who  answered  our  calls  promptiy,  and  from  other  agency  employees. 
Very  respectfully, 

Martin  Kbnbl,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs, 

(Through  the  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Grand  River  School. 

Grand  River  Boarding  School,  August  It,  1899. 

Sir:  The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Grand  River  Boarding  School  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted: 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  was  126;  for  1898,  88;  the  average  attendance  for  1899  was 
109.68-1- ;  for  1896,  7L09.  This  increase  proves  us  an  exception  to  the  average  reservation  schools  for 
1899. 

Four  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  Chilocco  Training  School  during  the  year,  and  others  are  already 
evincing  a  desire  tor  more  extended  training  in  nonreservation  schools.  Perhaps  the  survey  of  the 
reservation  lands  and  the  flrradual  shrinkage  of  rations  and  annuities  have  set  the  young  Indians  to 
thinking  of  their  inevitable  future  and  to  make  a  better  preparation  for  meeting  it  successfullv.  No 
opportunity  has  been  lost  by  the  management  of  the  school  to  stimulate  the  pupils  to  thought  in  this 
matter.  While  the  transfer  of  the  larger  pupils  works  a  great  hardship  to  us  by  curtailing  our  help, 
which,  at  the  best,  is  very  limited,  none  have  been  retained  that  showed  special  aptitude  for  further 
advancement  and  were  willing  and  ready  for  transfer. 

The  literary  work  of  the  school  has  been  conducted  similarly  as  indicated  in  last  year's  report,  but 
with  increased  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  has  been  more  carefully  graded  and  the  course  more  elab- 
orated and  closely  followed.  If  the  large  attendance  continues,  an  additional  teacher  should  be  sup- 
plied to  make  the  work  most  effective.  Our  two  teachers  have  proved  exceptionally  earnest  and 
conscientious  workers. 

The  industrial  work  has  also  been  carried  on  as  last  year.  The  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Industrial  teacher,  cut.  hauled,  prepared  the  logs,  and  constructed  a  log  bam  50  feet  long  for  the  school 
cattie.  This  was  a  valuable  object  lesson  to  them,  demonstrating  what  they  might  accomplish  them- 
selves if  necessity  required.  The  school  garden  is  excellent  tnis  year,  furnishing  a  large  variety  of 
vegetables  for  table  use. 

As  stock  raising  will  continue  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  special 
instruction  has  been  given  to  the  management  of  cows  and  calves  at  the  proper  time.  Our  herd, 
which  numbered  17  two  years  ago.  now  consists  of  41  head,  conclusively  showing  to  both  pupils  and 
patrons  what  careful  attention  will  accomplish  in  this  industry. 

As  close  organic  connection  as  possible  has  been  maintained  between  the  industrial  and  literary 
departments. 

The  social  side  of  school  life  has  not  been  neglected.  Parties,  lawn  socials,  entertainments,  and 
picnics  were  held  at  intervals,  in  which  valuable  lessons  in  social  ethics  were  learned  and  mtch  inter- 
est and  life  infused  in  the  school.  The  orffanisation  of  a  band  proved  a  valuable  factor  in  sustaining 
the  interest  of  the  older  pupils  and  entertaining  ther  younger  ones.  No  runaways  occurred  throughout 
the  year. 

An  epidemic  of  measles  visited  us  in  October  and  November  and  another  of  whooping  coi^h  in  May 
and  June,  Involving  each  time  about  60  pupils.  The  children,  with  one  exception,  remained  in  school 
during  their  illness,  and  by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  physician  and  employees  no  fatalities 
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occorred  during  the  epidemics.  However,  the  deaths  of  four  pupils,  one  of  spinal  menlngltlB  and 
three  of  tuberculosis,  have  to  be  reported,  thouffh  not  occurring  at  the  school,  they  having  been  pre- 
viously excused.  Great  confidence  was  reposed  by  the  parents  in  the  care  of  their  ehUoran  at  the 
school  throughout 

The  needs  of  this  school  have  been  earnestly  presented  to  you  in  previous  commimlcatloDt,  and  we 
are  anxiously  awaiting  your  consideration  in  our  behalf.  The  water  question,  on  aoeount  of  whioh 
appropriations  have  been  continuallv  withheld,  was  settled  by  the  boring  of  two  wells,  wfaleh  pronlae 
to  lurnish  an  abundance  of  as  potable  water  as  can  be  found  in  this  region. 

My  sincere  acknowledgments  are  due  to  my  employees,  who  have  proved  so  loyal  to  me  during  the 
year,  toiling  early  and  late,  often  under  great  difficulties,  resulting  Irom  lack  of  facilities  and  suffi- 
cient help,  for  the  advancement  of  these  children,  and  who  subscribed  liberally  toward  the  band  and 
other  objects;  to  the  Cambridge  Indian  Association  of  Massachusetts  for  a  very  liberal  check  to  aid  in 
the  purchase  of  band  instruments;  to  many  friends  in  the  East,  who  kindly  remembered  our  children  at 
Ghnstmas  time;  to  the  agency  clerks  and  employees  for  courteous  treatment  at  aJl  times;  to  MaJ. 
Oeo.  H.  Bingenheimer,  agent,  for  his  continuous  and  substantial  support  accorded  me  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  and  to  the  Indian  Office  for  favors  granted. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  M.  Nobli,  SuperkUemdemL 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  APFAnts. 

(Through  George  H.  Bingenheimer,  United  States  Indian  Agent) 


Rbpobt  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Elizabeth  School. 

Oak  Cbbek,  Standing  Rock  Risbbvb,  July,  1889. 

Dkab  Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  request  the  following  is  a  glimpse  of  our  boarding  school 
miBsion  work,  which  closes  our  ninth  year  of  service  in  this  field: 

Last  fall,  as  in  previous  jears,  there  were  more  applicants  for  admission  than  it  was  wise  to  receive. 

"   *  '      ^        *     "  "  "■       *  >peaseoar 

Church. 

^         ^  irk,  much 

pains  have  been  taken  by  the  principal  and  her  three  foithful  associates  (the  two  matrons  and  teacher 
In  the  recitation  department)  to  instill  in  the  children  right  principles.  Our  aim  has  been  to  instruct 
them  in  the  most  practical  way  possible— to  teach  them  the  value  of  carefulness,  true  economy,  and 
thrift  in  household  matters,  cutting  out  garments,  outside  work,  and  all  industries  generally. 

The  work  in  each  department  has  been  varied.  The  teachings  of  the  sciences  liave  been  of  a 
practical  character,  domestic  science  being  deemed  especially  important  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  speaking  of  English  and  observance  of  little  courtesies  have  been  pressed  dally.  All 
the  older  and  middle  size  girls  have  learned  to  use  the  sewing  machine. 

The  recitation  work  was  in  some  respects  advanced  and  promising,  but  not  what  we  most  desired. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  cabinet  organ  by  those  who  have  been 
Instructed  regularly,  some  pupils  being  competent  to  take  the  music  for  the  church  services. 

The  older  boys  have  been  taught  to  take  care  of  the  live  stock.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to 
training  in  working  in  iron,  to  carpentering,  and  painting. 

Each  month  the  children  have  received  some  recompense  for  the  work  done  well  assigned  them. 

Last  October  two  first  and  three  second  premiums  were  awarded  on  exhibits  sent  from  our  school 
to  the  Mandan  County  Fair  of  North  Dakota. 

Over  40  girls  and  22  boys  have  been  enrolled  since  September,  1898.  A  first  year's  pupil  has  had 
the  position  of  assistant  a  part  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  pupils  was  made  a  member  of  the  church  by  baptism,  and  11  were  confirmed  when 
Bishop  Hare  made  his  visitation.  Seventeen  of  the  pupils  were  communicants.  Over  fl60  have 
been  contributed  through  the  school  by  our  Junior  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  the  babies'  branch 
(of  which  there  are  25  members) .  and  our  Sunday  School  toward  educauonal  and  religious  purposes. 
This  summer  we  were  privileged  in  being  permitted  to  enjoy  a  special  course  of  iruning  in  Bible 
study,  conducted  by  Miss  Dickson,  our  traveling  missionary. 

Of  our  nimiber  during  the  year  three  of  those  withdrawn,  who  developed  pulmonary  trouble,  died. 

The  happy  disposition  of  our  children  generally,  their  quiet  demeanor,  especially  in  adverse  circtun- 
stances,have  been  a  source  of  cheer  and  encouragement  to  their  superiors  who  have  watched  with 
deep  interest  their  every  effort  to  do  well. 

Thanking  you  heartily  for  your  interest  in  our  school,  and  the  privileges  kindly  extended  through 
your  office,  i  am. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Mary  S.  Francis,  PHnetpal  and  Minkmary, 

Gborgb  H.  Bingenheimer,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  OKLAHOMA. 
REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  CHEYENNE  AND  ARAPAHO  AGENCY. 

Cheybnnb  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency, 

DarlingUm,  Okla,,  October  4,  1899, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  seventh  annual  report  of  this  agencv. 

The  agency  is  located  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  near  Fort  Reno, 
and  is  also  near  El  Reno,  the  county  seat  of  Canadian  County,  Okla.  It  is  accessible 
by  two  railroads  and  has  daily  mail,  telegraph,  and  telephone  facilities.  The  post- 
omce  is  Darlington,  so  named  from  the  first  agent  of  the  Cheyennee  and  Arapahoes. 
The  a^ncy  was  established  in  1870.  The  reservation  was  set  apart  by  Executive 
order  in  1869,  and  contained  about  4,000,000  acres. 

Condition. — In  1891  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  was  made,  each  person  being 
allowed  160  acres,  and  the  remainder  of  the  reservation  relinquished  and  sold  to  the 
Government  at  the  estimated  price  of  40  cents  per  acre.  Five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  paid  out  in  cash  to  the  tribes,  and  $1,000,000  retaine«Uin  theJJnited 
States  Treasury  at  5  per  cent  per  annum.  Digitized  by  GoOgle 
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Of  the  cash  payment  very  Httle  was  expended  to  good  advantage;  it  might  have 
served  a  most  useful  purpose  had  it  been  used  to  improve  the  allotments  on  which 
these  people  might  now  oe  living  in  comfortable  homes.  Their  principal  source  of 
revenue  now  is  the  interest  payment,  which  amounts  to  about  $16  per  capita  annu- 
ally. Many  of  the  allotments  of  the  minor  children  and  those  incapacitated  from 
manual  lahior  are  leased  at  prices  ranging  from  20  cents  to  |1  per  acre.  There  are 
about  850  allotments  so  leased  or  for  wmch  applications  are  on  file  and  for  which  leasee 
are  now  being  drawn. 

During  the  past  year  all  able-bodied  Indians  have  been  required  to  perform  manual 
labor  for  their  own  support,  on  penalty  of  having  gratuitous  issues  withheld  from 
such  as  would  not  work.  Of  course  there  has  been  a  strenuous  "  kick  "  registered 
against  the  agent  by  the  lazy  ones,  who  are  content  to  live  in  idleness,  roaming  from 
place  to  place,  preving  upon  their  neighbors,  and  sharing  in  the  issues  made  to  the 
more  deserving.  Among  the  nonprogressive  Indians  all  eatables  are  held  to  be  com- 
mon proi)erty.  The  hardest  thing  that  they  could  do  would  be  to  say  "No"  to  a 
hungry  visitor.  Nothing  is  saved  for  the  morrow  or  the  next  week;  everything  to 
eat  18  free  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  then  gaunt  hunger  stalks  among  them  until  the 
next  issue. 

Oitiienaliip. — ^There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  rations  to  allotted  Indians 
prolongs  the  date  of  their  independence  of  Government  aid.  Thev  will  not  believe 
that  the  day  is  near  when  all  rations  will  be  cut  off.  Even  though  their  treaty  has 
expired,  they  still  expect  a  continuance  of  such  issues;  they  hope  to  be  able  to  make 
another  treaty,  even  though  they  are  now  allotted  Indians  and  declared  to  be  citizens. 

Citizenship  to  them  carries  with  it  no  appreciable  benefit;  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
detriment,  for  it  entails  taxation,  and  they  rail  at  being  taxed,  since  they  can  not 
understand  why  they  should  be.  They  were  unprepared  for  citizenship,  and  will 
continue  to  be  until  their  tribal  relations  are  dissolved  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Government. 

There  are  just  as  many  so-called  chiefs  amon^  them  to-day  as  there  ever  was.  As 
a  rule,  chiefs  are  opposed  to  progressive  methoo^;  thej  want  to  be  let  alone,  and  do 
not  want  to  be  coerced  into  the  adoption  of  the  **  white  man's  ways."  They  main- 
tain tribal  customs  that  militate  agamst  all  progress;  their  influence  generally  is  bad 
for  the  advancement  of  their  people.  They  encourage  dancing  and  tribal  visiting 
and  the  practice  of  medicine  men,  the  plurality  of  wives,  and  marrying  according  to 
Indian  custom.  Amone  allotted  Indians  there  should  be  no  chiefs,  and  anyone  who 
attempts  to  exercise  authority  as  a  chief  ought  to  be  punished.  The  practice  of  coun- 
seling and  deferring  to  the  opinions  of  chiefs  among  reservation  Indians  should  cease 
just  as  soon  as  they  are  allotted  lands  in  severalty.  After  that  time  individual  inde- 
pendence of  tribal  authority  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  cultivated.  Allotted  Indians 
should  be  instructed  that  chiefs  have  no  control  over  them,  and  that  each  one  is  privi- 
l^ed  to  present  his  own  ideas  and  assert  his  own  opinions,  regardless  of  the  cniefis. 
At  this  agency  chiefs  are  ignored,  but  leaders  among  their  people  are  recognized  for 
their  progressive  habits  and  for  the  good  influence  they  exercise  over  them  in  their 
respective  farming  districts.    Such  persons  are  helpful  to  their  people  and  the  agent. 

Experience  teaches  that  making  citizens  of  reservation  Indians  without  other  Qual- 
ifications thfm  being  allotted  lands  in  severalty,  1°  one  of  exceedingly  doubtfulpolicy. 
More  rapid  progress  and  better  results  would,  in  my  opinion,  accrue  if  the  Govern- 
ment still  maintained  its  authority  over  them,  and  by  compulsion  required  them  to 
adopt  civilized  habits,  and  labor  for  their  own  maintenance  until  they  became  self- 
supporting. 

Sanitary. — During  the  past  year  an  unusual  number  of  deaths  have  occurred,  chiefly 
among  the  children,  and  due  to  lack  of  proper  observance  of  sanitary  rules.  As  a 
matter  of  fBuct.  the  children  in  school  are  remarkably  free  from  disease,  except  such 
as  have  scrofulous  taints,  but  when  they  return  to  their  homes  at  vacation  the  change 
of  diet  and  use  of  impure  water  causes  much  sickness  among  them. 

Among  the  old  people  there  are  many  cases  of  blindness,  due  to  the  old  custom  of 
painting  the  faces  and  the  incidents  of  camp  life  in  smoky  tepees.  In  a  great  meas- 
ure the  use  of  paint  has  been  discarded  of  late  years,  except  as  ornamentation  at 
dances.  This  is  due  to  the  ^t  that  no  Indian  who  comes  to  the  pay  table  with  a 
painted  face  was  allowed  to  receive  his  annuity  check  until  he  washed  me  paint  from 
nisface. 

Tribal  viiiting. — ^A  serious  question  presents  itself  as  to  what  extent  may  allotted 
Indians  be  restricted  in  the  matter  of  tribal  visiting.  They  are  quick  to  cite  the  fact 
that  they  are  citizens,  and  consequently  have  the  ri^ht  to  go  when  and  where  they 
please.  If  confirmed  in  such  belief,  they  will  claim  immunity  from  all  interference 
in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  their  agent.  They  are  content  to  take  anything  the 
Government  provides  for  them  to  promote  their  civilization,  but  they  want  to  be 
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allowed  to  do  as  they  please,  and  generally  they  please  to  cling  to  tribal  customs  and 
live  in  idleness  and  go  when  they  please. 

In  my  candid  opinion,  compulsory  management  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  their  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  ever  oecome  civilized  if  allowed  to  follow  the 
bent  of  their  own  will.  They  need  a  strong  hand  to  control  them  in  the  way  they 
ought  to  follow;  not  necessanly  harsh  nor  unduly  severe,  but  firm  and  unyielding, 
to  the  extent  of  permitting  no  departure  from  the  established  rules  adopted  for  their 
guidance  by  their  agent  and  indorsed  by  the  Department. 

XarriagM  and  divoreei. — Through  mv  instrumentality  a  law  regulating  marriages 
and  divorces  among  allotted  Indians  of  this  Territory  was  passed  at  the  third  biennial 
session  of  the  le^lature.  With  rare  exceptions,  all  marriages  between  allotted  Ind  lans 
are  now  solemnized  in  the  same  manner  as  among  the  whites.  It  became  necessary 
to  punish  violation  of  this  law  in  a  few  cases  only,  which  served  as  a  wholesome  lesson 
to  the  others. 

Xedicine  men. — No  individuals  exert  a  more  retarding  influence  than  medicine  men, 
who  play  upon  the  superstitions  of  their  people  to  the  extent  of  creatine  belitf  in  the 
efficiency  of  their  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  superhuman  power.  As  long  as  these 
medicine  men  are  allowed  to  practice  their  incantations  and  impose  upon  th**  credulity 
of  the  ignorant  they  will  not  apply  for  treatment  by  regular  physicians  nor  use  the 
remedies  they  prescribe. 

Last  summer  the  school  phjrsician  was  sent  40  miles  to  attend  a  boy  at  the  Whirl- 
wind day  school  who  had  broken  his  leg.  When  he  arrived  and  prepared  tr  set 
the  bones  and  apply  the  necessary  dressing  the  old  Indians  objected,  and  no  persuasion 
could  induce  them  to  have  the  boy' s  leg  treated  by  the  school  physican.  They  insisted 
on  calling  in  a  medicine  man  of  their  own  choosing. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  I  procured  the  passage  of  a  law 
prohibiting  medicine  men  from  practicing  their  incantations  among  allotted  Indians 
under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  It  is  estimated  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  among  the  Indians  is  due  to  the  malpractice  of  these  medicine  men.  It  is  in 
evidence  that  they  also  practice  immorality  and  instances  can  be  cited  where  women 
have  been  debaucned  by  them.  With  the  abolition  of  medicine  men  and  the  adoption 
of  l^;al  marriages,  these  people  will  have  taken  an  advanced  step  in  their  civilization. 

The  use  of  the  mescal  bean  was  also  declared  to  be  unlawful. 

Farmen. — The  allotments  of  these  Indians  are  divided  into  eleven  farming  dis- 
tricts, a  white  farmer  in  charge  of  each.  He  enforces  the  rules  and  regulations,  gives 
instructions  in  farming,  reports  the  names  of  those  who  do  not  work,  and  encourages 
all  to  labor  for  their  own  support  He  knows  every  Indian  in  his  district  by  name, 
keeps  a  roster  of  births  and  deaths,  marriages  and  divorces,  reports  all  violations  of 
law,  prosecutes  timber  thieves  and  trespassers  on  allotments,  makes  bargains  for  his 
Indians,  prevents  unauthorized  sale  of  timber,  looks  after  the  leases  on  allotments, 
and  compels  prompt  payment  when  due.  He  makes  issues  of  rations  and  farming 
implements,  keeps  a  record  of  the  farming  operations  of  every  Indian,  number  of 
acres  cultivated  by  each  one,  and  of  crops  harvested  and  how  disposed  of;  the 
number  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  other  stock  owned  by  each  family. 

He  knows  the  character  of  every  Indian  under  his  charge;  whether  he  is  indus- 
trious and  progressive  or  otherwise;  whether  he  sets  a  good  example  to  others,  or 
whether  he  exercises  a  retarding  influence  over  his  people;  whether  he  encourages 
schools  and  educates  his  children,  or  whether  he  opposes  the  same;  whether  ne 
profits  by  the  example  of  his  white  neighbors  in  the  cultivation  of  his  crops,  or 
whether  he  avoids  their  contact  and  ignores  the  object  lesson  set  before  him;  whether 
he  clings  to  tribal  government  and  tribal  customs,  or  whether  he  is  incline  to 
abandon  them  for  better  methods  of  daily  life.  The  farmer  is  the  greatest  civilizing 
a^ent  which  the  Government  employs  among  the  Indians,  and  men  who  possess  all 
the  necessary  qualifications  are  rarely  found  holding  such  positions. 

Population.— The  results  of  an  enumeration  on  June  30  last  are  as  follows: 

Cheyennes 2,071 

Arapahoes 976 

3,047 

Males 1,449 

Females 1,598 

3,047 

Of  school  age:  Males,  394;  females,  439 833 

Bu^hs 177 
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Seliools. — ^There  are  5  boarding  boarding  echools,  1  day  school,  and  1  mission  board- 
ing school  in  this  agency,  viz  : 

Capacity. 

.  The  Arapaho  Boarding  School,  located  at  Darlington,  Okla 160 

The  Cheyenne  Boarding  School,  located  3  miles  north  of  agency. . .  160 
The  Mennonite  Mission  School,  located  at  the  subagency,  70  miles 

distant  from  agency 60 

The  Cantonment  Boarding  School,  located  at  the  subagency,  70 

miles  distant  from  agency 100 

The  Red  Moon  Boarding  School,  located  at  Hammon,  Okla.,  90 

miles  distant  from  the  agency 50 

The  Whirlwind  Day  School,  located  at  Fay,  Okla.,  40  miles  distant 

from  agency 26 

The  S^r  (bonded)  School,  located  at  Colony,  Okla.,  66  miles  dis- 
tant from  agency 125 

School  accommodations  for' 660 

All  children  between  6  and  18  years  who  are  not  incapacitated  by  disease  are 
required  to  attend  school.  The  Arapahoes  uniformly  exhibit  a  willingness  to  educate 
their  children,  but  the  Cheyennes  reluctantly  place  their  children  in  school.  The 
withholding  of  rations  does  not  always  effect  the  desired  result  About  2  per  cent 
of  the  children  attend  the  public  schools,  and  about  10  per  cent  attend  nonreservation 
schools.     (See  reports  of  superintendents  herewith  inclosed.) 

Parming.— Nearly  all  the  Indians  of  this  agency  have  cultivated  crops  of  corn  and 
kafiSr  com.  and  many  of  them  have  grown  wheat,  oats,  millet,  sorghum,  cotton, 
and  vegetables  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  During  a  recent  personal  inspection  of 
the  farming  districts,  I  saw  fields  of  com  that  would  produce  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 
This  has  been  a  good  crop  year,  and  with  the  limited  acreage  in  cultivation  these 
Indians  have  mme  a  better  showing  than  in  any  previous  year.  Of  course  the 
"vagabonds'*  and  those  who  have  gone  away  with  "Wild  West  shows,'*  and  the 
others  who  went  off  to  make  tribal  visits  to  the  Utes  and  other  tribes  have  done 
nothing  in  the  way  of  farming. 

Field  matroni.— there  are  3  field  matrons  allowed  this  agency — ^a  number  altogether 
inadequate  to  furnish  the  necessary  instmction  to  so  large  a  number  of  Indians. 
The  necessity  for  others,  one  to  each  of  the  eleven  farming  districts,  will  upon  reflec- 
tion be  clearly  apparent.  The  sphere  of  a  matron's  usefulness  is  limited;  she  can  not 
possibly  gjve  the  necessary  and  proper  attention  to  more  than  forty  families  in  their 
present  widely  scattered  condition,  mvolved  by  residence  on  their  allotments.  Even 
with  such  a  number  of  families  to  look  after  she  must  be  almost  constantly  on  the 
move  to  be  useful  and  effective. 

Larger  appropriations  are  necessary  for  these  most  useful  adjuncts  to  Indian  civili- 
zation. Where  could  field  matrons  be  more  usefully  employed  than  among  allotted 
Indians  who  are  being  taught  civilized  habits?  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Indian 
women  are  the  least  progressive;  thev  cling  more  tenaciously  to  primitive  customs 
than  the  men;  they  are  wed<led  to  old-time  methods  and  their  influence  is  retarding 
in  many  ways;  they  hold  chiefs  and  medicine  men  in  awe  and  are  thoroughly  super- 
stitious. The  young  women,  even  thouch  educated,  have  no  immunity  from  the  sar- 
casm and  ridicule  of  the  old  squaws  when  they  attempt  to  adopt  better  habits  in 
housekeeping,  cooking,  bread  making,  and  preparation  of  food  for  the  sick.  The 
old-time  ways  are  good  enough  for  them,  and  in  their  opinion  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  their  daughters.  This  applies  to  the  care  and  nursing  of  children,  as 
well  as  to  dress  and  cleanliness  of  person  and  premises.  These  women  have  no  other 
or  better  means  of  learning  how  to  acquire  tetter  habits  of  daily  life  than  through 
the  instruction  of  field  matrons.    It  is  mdeed  rarely  the  case  that  returned  school 

g'rls  can  infiuence  their  mothers  to  discard  the  old  ways  for  the  more  modem  and 
jtter  methods,  try  as  they  may;  but  when  their  efforts  in  that  direction  are  supple- 
mented by  the  assistance  of  the  field  matrons,  better  results  are  obtained. 

Improvements. — During  the  past  year  many  of  the  Indians  have  been  furnished 
with  comfortable  houses  built  partly  from  the  proceeds  of  their  own  labor  and  partly 
from  material  furnished  them  by  the  Government.  The  greater  number  of  these 
houses  are  supplied  with  good  furniture  and  home  conveniences. 

A  complete  water  and  sewer  system  has  been  furnished  for  the  Arapaho  Boarding 
School  and  a  gasoline  eas  plant  has  also  been  installed  there.  An  iron  truss  bridge 
has  b€«n  built  across  the  North  Canadian  River  at  the  agency,  for  which  all  material 
was  furnished  by  the  county  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  labor  by  the  agency 
employees  and  without  other  exj)ense  to  the  Government.  This  briage  is  a  great 
convenience  and  supplies  a  long-felt  want. 

A  water  and  sewer  system  has  been  complete  at  the  Cantonment  Bpardine  School, 
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from  which  an  excellent  quality  of  water  is  obtained.  A  new  bam  to  accommodate 
the  agency  work  stock,  with  granary,  harness,  and  feed  room,  has  been  built  during 
the  year.  Also  a  new  bam,  a  laundry,  storeroom,  and  stock  shed  at  the  Red  Moon 
Boarding  School. 

Crops. — ^This  has  been  a  successful  crop  year,  and  the  agency  farm  has  gelded  an 
abundant  supply  of  grain  forage  sufficient  to  last  for  the  next  two  years,  if  not  sold 
or  issued  to  Indians.    There  has  been  harvested  on  the  agency  farm; 

Wheat bushels..  4,000 

Oats do 4,000 

Rye do 100 

Barley do 500 

Com do 3,000 

Hay tons..      200 

The  schools^  except  the  one  at  Cantonment,  which  is  a  new  plant,  have  all  har- 
vested a  sufficient  supply  of  ffrain  and  other  feed  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  business  of  this  office  nas  lareelv  increased  during  the  pa^  year,  necessitating 
the  emplo3rment  of  an  additional  clerk  to  keep  the  leasing  accounts.  All  mone3r8 
received  from  leasing  the  allotments  are  placeci  in  the  subtreasury  at  St.  Louis  and 
paid  out  to  the  allottees  semiannually  by  check.  Agents  are  made  responsible  for 
the  same  on  their  bonds  and  account  for  the  monej  in  the  same  manner  as  Govern- 
ment funds.  Proper  record  books  are  kept  showmg  the  condition  of  each  allottee's 
account  as  well  as  the  lessee's. 

The  employees  of  this  agency  have  been  &ithful,  efficient,  and  industrious. 
Very  respectfully,  A.  E.  Woodson, 

MajoTy  U.S.  A.,  Acting  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Cheyenne  School. 

Cheyenne  School, 
DarUngUm,  OUa.,  September  tt,  1899, 

Sib  :  I  haye  the  honor,  in  accordance  vrith  yoar  instructions,  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of 
the  Cheyenne  Boarding  School. 

The  average  attendfuice  during  the  year  has  been  140,  but  we  had  as  many  as  166  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  dining  rooms  and  schoolrooms  is  only  about  125,  and 
for  the  heatthfulnesB  of  the  school  no  more  should  be  accommodated. 

The  worlc  in  the  schoolrooms  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  has  been  conducted  by  as  efficient 
and  agreeable  teachers  as  I  have  ever  met  in  the  service. 

The  farm,  dairy,  and  stock  work  has  been  most  efficient,  the  good  crops  and  fine  condition  of  the 
herd  being  the  best  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  these  departments.  The  garden, 
under  the  care  of  the  able  management  of  the  industrial  teacher,  has  been  very  fine,  and  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  vegetables  raised  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  school.  I  am  informed  they 
have  not  had  such  a  garden  for  years. 

The  carpenter  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  In  fact,  the  industrial  department's  work  has  been 
eminently  satisftictory. 

I  found  the  buildings  in  pretty  bad  shape  when  I  arrived,  very  much  in  need  of  paint,  kalsomining, 
and  cleaning  of  all  kinds.  As  far  as  possible  I  have  endeavored  to  remedy  these  faults,  though  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  needed.  I  found  the  furnaces  In  a  most  deplorable  condition,  gr&tes  burned  out, 
flues  with  holes  in  them,  in  fiact  utterly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  buUdines.  We  actually  suffered 
from  cold  the  entire  winter.  These  furnaces  are  still  im  repaired,  but  I  hope  before  cold  weather  begins 
my  earnest  appeals  may  induce  the  Department  to  have  them  put  in  good  worlung  order. 

in  the  matron's  department  she  has  had  most  excellent  assistants,  the  baker,  cook,  laundress,  and 
sewing  room  showing  most  satisfactory  results. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  after  a  great  many  years  in  the  service  this  has  been  the  most 
agreeable  and  harmonious  I  have  ever  spent,  and  I  most  earnestly  thank  my  whole  force  for  their  able 
and  efficient  support  They  have  endeavored  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  work  and  under  no  circum- 
stances ever  had  to  be  driven  to  it,  but  cheerfuhy  hunted  It  up  and  did  it  well. 

I  also  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  able  and  constant  aid  extended  by  the  agent  and 
the  office  force  to  my  efforts  and  thank  them  for  it  most  earnestly. 
Very  respectfully, 

TH06.  M.  Jones,  SuperintendeiU. 

Maj.  A.  B.  Woodson,  U.  S.  A., 

AtUng  Indian  AgenL 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Arapaho  School. 

Arapaho  Boabdino  School,  SepUmber  t9, 1899. 
Sib:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  report  of  the  year's  work  at  the  Arapaho  schools,  I  respectfully 
submit  the  following,  dating  from  February,  1899,  when  I  took  charge. 

On  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  that  I  had  charge,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fully  ascertain  the 
progress  that  was  really  made,  and  I  shall  be  compelled  to  confine  myself  more  particularly  to  facts 
and  figures. 
During  this  period  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  116.    Measles  and  other  diseases  which  were 

Srevalent  last  year  in  the  Indian  Schools  cut  down  the  attendance  some,  though  there  was  but  one 
eath  in  the  school.    During  this  epidemic  of  measles  the  school  physician,  the  matron,  and  her 
ansittantn  showed  marked  faithfulness. 

The  parents  of  the  children  have  shown  loyalty  to  the  school,  and  the  children  have  been  faithful 
and  regular  in  attendance.    There  were  only  two  runaways. 
Farming  is  the  most  important  industry.    There  are  about  two  thousand  acres^f^i^asturf  jand  two 
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hundred  acres  tinder  cultiTation.  The  increase  In  stock,  rrain,  and  provender  of  various  kinds  that 
have  been  raised  this  year,  if  sold  at  the  present  time,  would  amount  to  at  least  $3,000.  The  following 
were  raised:  Five  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  2,790  bushels  of  oats,  100  bushels  of  rye, 
40  tone  of  millet,  and  60  tons  of  cane.  About  seventy-five  tons  of  hay  were  cut  for  the  school.  Fifteen 
tonaof  alfalfa  were  cat  from  a  small  piece,  thus  proving  that  alfalfa  can  be  profitably  raised  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  stocK  of  24  calves,  2  colts,  and  about  50 pigs.  The 
nerd  of  cattle  now  numbera  100  or  more  well-bred  cattle.  While  the  school  is  in  session  the  fanner  and 
his  helpeiB  milk  from  flfteeoi  to  twenty  cows. 
The  gas-light  plant  was  oompleted  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  cost  $2,500.    Since  that  time  the  new 


waterworks,  costing  $6,400,  have  been  oompleted.    These  are  both  great  improvements  to  the  school 

Slant.    The  light  plant  has  a  capacity  of  2^^ '*  ''      ""         ^  '    ~*     ^...     ^     .«    -    . 

re  protection  to  both  school  and  agency. 


plant.    The  light  plant  has  a  capacity  of  250  lights.    The  water  tank  Is  80  feet  high,  and  will  afford 


The  thousand  and  one  repairs  have  been  made  by  the  carpenter  and  his  boys,  together  with  the 
engineer.  Besides  these  1,000  shingles  have  been  replaced  with  new  ones,  the  boys'  dormitory  painted, 
and  some  addition  made. 

The  school  baod  is  ooinposed  of  sixteen  pieces,  including  some  outside  of  the  school,  and  is  led  by 
the  indnstrial  teacher.  It  received  and  accepted  several  invitations  to  contribute  to  the  entertain- 
ments in  the  neighboring  towns. 

The  literary  work  of  the  school  culminated  in  two  closing  entertainments  that  were  greatly  appre- 
dttted  by  botn  the  emptoyeei  of  the  school  and  the  agency. 
Vecy  TMpftctfnHy, 

Jaxeb  J.  DuNCAir,  SuperMandaU. 

ICaj.  A.  B.  WOOD0OK,  U.  8.  A.,  Acting  Indian  Agent 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  KIOWA,  COMANCHE,  AND  WICHITA  AGENCY. 

Kiowa  Agency, 
AnadarkOf  Okla,,  September  1,  1899, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  in  compliance  with  instructions  of  the  honor- 
ahle  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  assumed  chai^  of  this  agency  July  I,  1899.  Owing 
to  press  of  important  duties,  well  known  to  the  Department,  very  little  time  has  been 
ffiven  to  obtain  material  for  the  annual  report,  and  no  collection  of  such  material  has 
been  found  in  the  agency  ofSce;  consequently  but  a  meager  report  can  be  made. 

LotatiMi  of  agvaey  aad  rotervatioiis. — The  a^ncy  is  at  Anadarko,  on  the  Anadarko 
Bnmeh  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  and  has  supervision  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Indians  located  upon  the  Kiowa,  Comancne,  and  Apache  and  Wichita 
reservadons. 

The  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Reservation,  inhabited  by  three  tribes  bearing 
respectively  the  same  names  as  the  reservation,  is  bounded  on  the  north  principally 
by  the  Wichita  River,  on  the  east  by  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  or  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, on  the  south  and  west  by  the  North  Fork  of  the  Red  River,  and  comprises  an 
area  estimated  at  3,000,000  acres. 

The  United  States  military  reservation  of  Fort  Sill  is  located  in  the  central  part  of 
this  Indian  reserve,  and  comprises  an  area  of  50,000  acres  set  apart  for  military  pur- 
poses. It  is  garrisoned  at  the  present  time  by  two  troops  of  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  is 
commanded  by  Capt  G.  L.  Scott,  of  the  same  regiment 

The  Wiehita  Reservation,  estimated  as  containing  750,000  acres,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  South  Canadian  River,  on  the  south  bv  the  Washita  River,  on  the  east 
by  the  ninety-eighth  meridian^  and  on  the  west  by  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  lands. 
It  is  inhabited  by  the  Wiclutas,  Caddoes,  Delawares,  Towaconies,  Keechies,  and 
Waooes. 

Tribal  popalatioiL — From  the  last  census  of  the  tribes  of  this  agency  the  total  number 
of  Indians  IS  3,696,  as  follows : 

Kiowas,  male,  520;  female,  554 1,074 

Comanches,  male,  698;  females,  792 1,490 

Apaches,  male,  80;  females,  96 •. 176 

Wichitas,  male,  471;  female,  485 956 

Kiowas: 

Males  above  18  years 281 

Females  above  14  years 345 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 234 

Comanches: 

Males  above  18  years 393 

Females  above  i4  years 504 

Children  between  6  and  16  years 343 

Apaches: 

Males  above  18  years 45 

Femalesabove  14  years 62 

Children  between  ft  and  16  years 39 

Wichita  and  affiliated  bands: 

Males  above  18  years 253 

Females  above  14  years 286 

Children  between  6  and  16  years v%^.  2^" 
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Agprienlture. — ^The  lands  of  the  reservations  are  not  considered  as  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  Excellent  farming  lands  are  found  along  the  river 
bottoms  only.  The  rainfall  is  irregular  and  uncertam.  Com  and  wheat  are  raised 
with  fair  success.  Spring  rains  are  generally  excessive,  and  unless  com  is  matured 
before  the  season  of  arought,  which  usually  seta  in  by  the  middle  of  July,  the  yield 
is  light  and  the  crop  often  a  failure  because  the  root  and  stock  of  the  plants  are  aried 
out  oy  the  hot  winds  of  summer.  Early  vegetables  mature  well.  Sweet  potatoes  do 
well.  Melons,  tomatoes,  and  all  vines  produce  abundantly.  The  soil  is  well  adapted 
for  cotton;  and  it  is  believed  with  favorable  seasons  would  produce  good  crops. 
Peaches  and  grapes  of  a  fine  quality  have  been  grown  at  the  St.  Patrick's  Mission 
School,  close  to  Anadarko,  and  qmte  a  number  of  Indians  have  young  fmit  trees 
growing,  which  promise  for  making  good  orchards.  But,  as  has  been  said,  all  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  ventures  are  made  with  chance  that  rainfall  will  not  be  sea- 
sonable for  their  development 

There  are  no  industries  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency  other  than  farming,  and 
this  in  a  very  small  way.  The  Indians  who  own  houses  and  have  fenced  lands  on 
the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation  have  made  fair  showing  in  field  com,  and  a 
few  have  good,  general  crops  to  harvest 

Those  of  the  Wichita  Reservation,  known  as  the  affiliated  bands,  for  a  long  time 
dependent  upon  their  own  energies  for  the  most  part  of  their  support,  have  worked 
hard  as  a  rule  and  have  crops  creditable  to  their  mdustry  as  a  community. 

Allotments. — No  regular  allotments  of  land  have  been  made  to  the  Indians  of 
the  agency,  though  very  many  have  located  on  lands  upon  which  they  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  estabflsh  permanent  homes,  and  have  fenced  portions  of  said  lands.  This 
applies  especially  to  the  Wichitas  ana  affiliated  bands  of  the  Wichita  Reservation. 
Scattered  over  both  reservations  are  many  of  each  tribe  who  have  comfortable  houses. 
Generally  these  houses  have  been  provided  by  the  Government  furnishing  the 
material  and  the  individual  Indians  paying  for  the  construction.  The  Indian  first 
deposits  150  with  the  agent  to  ^y  expense  of  putting  up  the  house,  waiting  the 
pleasure  of  the  Grovemment  to  furnish  the  material.  Eightv  Indians  at  the  present 
time  have  deposited  this  amount  to  my  official  credit  witn  tne  assistant  treasurer  at 
St.  Louis  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  hoped  the  Department  will  at  an  earl]^  day  pro- 
vide the  material  so  that  this  great  want  in  the  interest  of  comfort  and  civilization 
may  be  supplied. 

EdaeatioxL — Three  Government  boarding  schools  have  been  provided  for  these 
Indians,  the  Riverside  Sphool  on  the  Wichita  Reservation  being  located  1}  miles 
from  the  agencv.  During  the  past  year  a  mess  hall  and  a  commodious  dormitory  for 
schoolgirls  ana  female  employees,  ooth  of  brick^  have  been  added  to  the  school 
plant  This  school,  when  provided  with  a  building  for  schoolroom  exercises,  will 
nave  capacity  for  200  children  and  will  readily  be  filled  by  the  Wichitas  and  affihated 
bands. 

The  Rainy  Mountain  Boarding  School  is  located  40  miles  from  the  agency  and  10 
miles  from  the  present  terminal  of  the  Anadarko  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  Rainy  Mountain  and  Riverside  School  pGmts  are  closely 
alike.    The  want  of  schoolroom  exercise  building  is  the  same  at  both. 

The  Fort  Sill  Boarding  School  is  located  about  4  miles  from  Fort  Sill  and  close  to 
the  subagency  of  same  name.  This  is  the  befit  equipped  with  buildings  of  the  three 
boarding  schools.  Additions,  however,  are  reouired  to  both  dormitories  at  this 
school,  and  estimates  for  same  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  This  school 
has  a  capacity  at  present  for  150  pupils,  but  when  additions  named  are  made  it  will 
accommodate  200  and  can  be  kept  full. 

So  far  as  observed  these  schools  are  well  filled  and  are  very  successfully  conducted. 
The  conduct  and  appearance  of  the  pupils  that  have  been  under  instmction  furnish 
evidence  of  the  latter  fact. 

Besides  the  Govemment  schools  referred  to  there  are  4  mission  schools.  One,  the 
Roman  Catholic  (St.  Patrick's  Mission),  superintended  by  Rev.  Father  Ricklin, 
assisted  by  a  competent  corps  of  Sisters  of  St  Francis  as  teachers  and  coworkers,  was 
founded  by  Miss  Drexel  and  is  admirably  conducted,  its  pretty,  well-kept  farm  and 
all  its  appearance  being  a  fine  industrial  object  lesson  to  the  Indians.  The  average 
attendance  of  this  school  for  the  past  year  was  75. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  the  Methodist  Church  South  has  a  mission  school  super- 
intended by  Rev.  J.  J.  Methvin.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  mission  schools  and 
has  a  creditable  record.  The  buildings  of  this  mission  need  painting,  and  I  hope 
this  suj^gestion  will  reach  the  attention  of  its  patrons.  The  school  appears  conducted 
with  faithfulness  and  is  prosperous.  Its  superintendent  enjoys  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion in  this  community.  The  capacity  of  tne  school  is  88  and  is  usually  filled.  The 
average  attendance  last  year  was  50,  made  this  low  on  account  of  the  measles  epi- 
demic that  visited  the  scnool  and  prevailed  throughout  the  reservations. 
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The  Mary  Gregory  Memorial  School  (Presbyterian  mission)  is  located  4  miles  east 
from  the  agency.  It  is  mider  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  S.  V.  Fait,  an  ^;ftccom- 
plished  scholar,  and  reputed  as  a  zealous  worker.  This  school  has  an  excellent  rep- 
utation, and^  as  &ir  as  I  can  learn,  is  of  great  advanta^  toward  the  civilization  of 
the  Indians  its  influence  reaches.    Its  capacity  is  50,  and  it  is  well  filled. 

About  25  miles  southwest  from  the  agency  is  the  Cache  Creek  Mission,  imder  the 
patronage  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  superintended  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
Carithers,  an  able  and  zealous  worker,  whose  school  bears  an  excellent  reputation 
and  is  considered  successful  and  of  great  advanta^  to  the  Indian  community  in 
which  it  is  located.    Its  capacity  is  50  and  is  well  filled. 

The  Baptist  Mission  School,  on  the  Wichita  Reservation,  superintended  by  Rev. 
D.  N.  Crane,  has  been  suspended,  it  is  understood,  and  will  be  discontinued  on 
account  of  the  increased  capacity  of  the  Grovemment  Riverside  School  plant,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  capacity  for  accommodating  the  pupils  formerly  attending  at  this 
mission.  It  is  understood  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crane  will  remain  and  perform  missionary 
work  among  the  Wichita  and  affiliated  bands. 

Missionaries. — Besides  the  4  mission  schools  referred  to  there  are  14  field  mis- 
sionaries working  on  the  reservations  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Church 
South,  the  Bapti^  Episcopal,  and  Evangelist  churches.  These  missionaries  go  about 
and  preach  in  the  Indian  camps,  and,  it  is  understood,  meet  with  a  good  degree  of 
encouragement  in  their  work.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  these  mission  schools 
and  missionaries  is  that  their  work  is  carried  on  harmoniously,  not  a  word  of  discord 
in  it  as  yet  having  reached  the  agency  under  its  present  management,  and  it  appears 
this  has  been  their  past  history. 

Field  matrons. — ^The  two  field  matrons,  Mrs.  Laura  D.  Pedrick,  a  Kiowa  grad- 
uate of  Carlisle,  and  Miss  Lauretta  E.  Ballew,  are  considered  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  and  efficient,  industrious  workers.  They  report  thev  are  always  well 
received  by  the  feunilies  located  in  their  districts,  and  it  is  Delievea  excellent  results 
have  attended  their  efforts. 

Grazing:  lands. — ^The  country  inhabited  by  these  Indians  and  secured  to  them  as 
theirs  by  treaty  stipulations  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  grazing,  and  large  portions  of  it 
are  now  under  lease  to  cattlemen  for  this  purpose,  the  cash  proceeds  from  these  leases 
bein^  divided  and  paid  to  the  Indians  in  pro  rata  shares.  If  all  the  surplus  lands — 
that  IS,  limds  not  required  for  homestead — were  under  lease  for  this  purpose  it  would 
yield  ample  means  to  supply  these  Indians  with  all  necessities  for  comfort  and  good 
support  outside  of  such  supplies  as  they  are  reasonably  supposed  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

Most  of  the  lands  of  these  reservations  that  are  desirable  for  homestead  will  prob- 
ably be  located  upon  by  the  Indians.  The  remaining  lands  are  well  watered  by  small 
streams,  but  the  soil  is  not  suited  to  cultivation  by  irrigation.  They  are,  however, 
naturally  and  thoroughly  adapted  for  the  grazing  of  cattle,  and  the  interest  of  the 
food  consumers  of  the  nation  will  be  best  served  if  they  are  reserved  for  that  purpose. 

Minerals. — No  mineral  deposits  of  any  extent  are  known  to  have  been  found  upon 
this  reservation.  Unauthorized  prospectors  claim  to  have  discovered  traces  of  gold 
in  the  Wichita  Mountains,  but  so  far  as  can  be  learned  these  adventurers  are  unreli- 
able and  no  credit  is  given  to  their  stories.  Gypsum  is  found  in  quantities  that  is 
believed  it  will  be  profitable  to  utilize. 

Behavior  of  Indians. — The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  well  behaved  and  very 
many  are  fairly  indined  to  be  industrious.  They  are  not  addicted  to  vicious  conduct 
nor  the  drink  habit  in  any  degree.  They  are  naturally  reamers  and  spend  too  much 
time  in  running  about  visiting.  The  towns  bordering  on  the  reservation  have  dis- 
covered this  clmracteristic  and  gain  considerable  revenue  from  picnics,  horse  races, 
and  similar  amusements  to  whicn  the  Indians  are  invited  when  it  is  understood  they 
have  money.  On  these  occasions  the  Indians  are  cordially  welcomed  and  kindly 
treated. 

In  conclusion  it  is  thought  proper  to  state  that  my  thanks  are  due  to  the  efficient 
clerks  of  the  agency  for  their  earnest  effort  to  assist  in  making  the  agency  manage- 
ment acceptable  to  the  Department 

Very  respectfully,  James  F.  Randlett, 

Lieutencmt-Colonely  U.  S.  A,,  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
8896 19 
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Bepobt  op  Superintendent  of  Rivebsidb  School. 

RivxBsiDs  School,  August  10^  1899, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  yon  this,  my  eighth  annnal  report  of  the  RlTeraide  Boarding  School, 
located  at  Anadarko,  Okla.,  Kiowa,  Ck)mancbe,  and  Wichita  Agency: 

The  work  of  the  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899,  has  been  fairly  good,  considering  the 
disadvantages  under  which  we  have  been  laboring.  We  have  been  in  the  midst  of  the  erection  of  two 
splendid  bmldings.  The  mess  hall  is  laree  enough  to  accommodate  200  children  and  all  the  employees. 
•Rie  girls'  donnitory,  with  capacity  sufficient  to  care  for  100  girls  in  the  best  of  style,  has  all  modem 
equipments.  This  has  all  been  a  grand  object  lesson  to  the  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  all  the  Indians 
of  the  reservation,  all  of  whom  have  watched  the  enterprise  with  great  interest  from  beginning 
to  end. 

The  farm  work  of  the  boys,  both  large  and  small,  has  been  a  success,  and  our  harvesting  and  thrash- 
ing is  all  done.  As  a  result,  we  have  in  our  granaries  1,400  bushels  of  flrstrclass  wheat,  800  bushels  of 
splendid  oats,  and  100  bushels  of  barley—- by  measurement  Besides  the  above,  we  have  a  oom  cnop  of 
50  acres,  which  we  estimate  at  1,500  bushels,  together  with  straw  and  hay  solncient  to  winter  all  our 
stock,  consisting  of  100  head  of  cattle,  8  horses,  and  75  hogs. 

The  work  in  the  other  industrial  departments  of  the  school  has  been  carried  on  In  a  very  gratifying 
manner  by  the  employees  in  charge. 

The  work  of  the  schoolrooms  has  been  greatly  impeded  by  sickness  of  the  popils.  We  have  be^i 
bothered  throughout  the  year  more  than  usual  with  sore  eyes,  measles,  and  pneumonia.  The  health 
of  some  of  the  tBachers  has  been  poor,  as  has  already  been  reported.  Taking  all  these  things  under 
consideration,  I  think  this  a  fairly  prosperous  year  for  the  school,  but  hope  for  greater  things  In  the 
future. 

Sickness  among  the  people  of  the  reservation  has  done  much  to  cut  down  our  average  attendance 
for  the  year.    Two  of  our  pupils  have  died  during  the  year  as  a  result  of  long  protracted  illness. 

I  hereby  desire  to  extend  many  thanks  to  all  the  officials  of  the  Department  and  the  agenrs  office 
here  for  their  kind  support  in  the  work  of  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  L.  Pioo,  SuperinUndaiL 

The  CoMMissioNEB  OF  Indian  Affaibs. 


Bepobt  of  Superintendent  op  Fort  Sill  School. 

FoBT  Sill,  Okla.,  August  ft7, 1899. 

Snt:  In  compliance  with  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the 
Fort  Sill  boarding  school  for  the  year  closing  June  30, 1899. 

I  returned  and  took  charge  of  this  school  after  an  absence  of  four  yean,  the  1st  of  July,  1896.  I 
frankl  v  and  gladly  state  that  on  my  return  I  found  very  decided  progress  and  advancement  had  been 
made  by  the  pupils  during  the  four  years  I  had  been  away  from  them. 

Attendanoe.— The  total  enrollment  during  the  past  year  was  121,  with  an  ayerege  attendance  of  105.6, 
which  shows  a  small  decrease  from  the  attendance  of  the  previous  year,  caused  by  the  necessity  of 
having  to  use  dormitory  rooms  for  schoolrooms.  The  stone  school  building  was  condemned  as  unsafe 
e|urly  last  fall,  and  I  was  Instructed  by  the  Department  not  to  use  it,  so  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
crowd  the  dormitories  and  use  two  of  them,  the  sick  room  and  reception  room  for  class  rooms.  The 
school  was  crowded  throughout  the  year,  and  very  few  pupils  ran  away,  most  of  whom  were  promptly 
returned  by  their  parents. 

Health.— During  the  spring  measles  prevailed  !n  epidemic  form  in  the  school.  There  we^  also  sev- 
eral cases  of  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever,  which  necessitated  a  suspension  of  class-room  work  for 
several  weeks.  The  teachers  were  detailed  to  nurse  the  sick,  and  did  the  work  faithfully  and  willingly. 
Dr.  Shoemaker,  our  school  physician,  was  untirlne  in  his  labors,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
he  did  not  lose  a  single  patient  at  the  school,  while  in  the  camps  around  the  school  the  disease  was 
almost  invariably  fatal.  The  parents  gave  us  quite  a  good  deal  of  trouble  during  the  epidemic,  com- 
ing and  insisting  on  removing  their  children  who  were  sick,  but  we  succeeded  in  keeping  all  of  them 
at  the  school  until  the  doctor  thought  it  advisable  to  permit  them  to  go  out  home  for  a  ^ort  time. 

Employees.— The  harmony  among  the  employees  was  fairly  good  throughout  the  year— a  few  little 
unpleasant  ** scraps"  but  no  serious  breaches— and  the  work  in  the  various  departments  was  as 
satisfiM^tory  as  it  could  well  have  been  in  our  cramped  and  crowded  condition. 

We  had  no  room  large  enough  for  a  general  assembly,  and  as  a  consequence  the  singing  and  drills 
were  to  some  extent  neglected.  The  boys  and  girls  were  assembled  in  their  respective  play  rooms 
and  a  teacher  detailed  to  give  them  talks  on  appropriate  subjects,  sing  with  them,  and  amuse  them 
with  games  and  parior  plays. 

Xhdnstrial.— One-half  of  each  dav  each  pupil  of  sufficient  age  and  health  was  detailed  to  some 
department  for  industrial  work;  the  girls  were  taught  sewing  and  mending  of  clothing,  laundry 
work,  cooking,  and  general  housework:  the  boys  were  detailed  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  building 
and  repairing  fences,  gardening,  care  oi  stock  and  poultry. 

We  built  5  miles  of  pasture  fence  and  transplanted  800  miit  trees  from  our  nursery,  all  of  which  are 
living  and  thrifty  except  4.  I  also  issued  a  large  number  of  trees  from  our  nursery  to  the  parents 
of  our  pupils  to  transplant  at  their  homes. 

The  rainfall  was  ample  and  seasonable  during  the  crop  season,  and  as  a  result  we  have  raised 
enough  com  and  other  feed  to  do  our  stock  for  two  years.  All  crops  are  good  except  wheat,  which 
was  ruined  by  rust 

Wo  have  a  herd  of  70  cattle  belonging  to  the  school,  and  in  a  few  years  we  hope  to  furnish  our 
school  with  the  majority  of  the  beef  used  from  our  own  herd. 

The  new  "  mess  hall "  and  school  building  will  enable  us  to  increase  the  attendance  to  160  pupils 
the  present  year. 

Tne  authorized  holidays  were  observed  with  suitable  exercises,  and  one  hour  devoted  to  Sabbath 
school  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

I  feel  justified  in  closing  this  report  with  the  general  statement  that  the  work  in  the  school  was  a 
success  when  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  labored  are  considered. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Haodon,  SuperintendenL 

Col.  J.  P.  Randlett,  United  States  Indian  Agent 
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Rkpobt  of  Superintendent  of  Rainy  Mountain  School. 

Rainy  Mountain  School,  Auguti  £8, 1899. 

Sib:  In  obedience  to  instrnctions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  of  Rainy 
Mountain  School,  Kiowa  Agency,  Okla. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  literary  and  industrial  work  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  would  be 
in  many  respects  but  a  repetition  of  preceding  reports,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  of  former  years  has  been  successfully  maintained. 

Owing  to  unforeseen  delays  in  construction  the  new  buildings  did  not  become  available  for  use 
during  the  school  term,  and  another  rear  of  discomfort,  resulting  from  insufficient  room,  was  added 
to  the  preceding  four.  The  new  builoings  consist  of  a  spacious  dormitory,  a  mess  hall  large  enough 
to  seat  200  pupils,  and  a  neat  and  convenient  cottage  for  use  of  the  superintendent. 

While  the  school  will  occupy  these  buildings  at  the  opening  of  the  coming  term,  their  use  will  be 
attended  with  great  inconvenience  until  the  water  system  now  authorized  is  constructed  and  in 

Scration.    Unnl  then  the  school  will  be  without  protection  in  case  of  fire  except  that  afforded  by 
e  use  of  buckets.    Under  these  circumstances  it  can  not  be  urged  too  strongly  that  the  construction 
of  the  water  system  be  expedited  in  every  possible  way. 

A  bnDding  for  school  use  exclusively  is  needed  to  complete  the  present  accommodations,  which 
will  then  be  ample  to  meet  all  future  requirements. 

The  hitherto  remarkable  health  recoi:^  of  the  school  was  broken  in  March  by  an  epidemic  of 
measles,  though  happily  there  are  no  deaths  to  record  from  this  cause.  Two  cases  of  tuberculosis 
resulted  fatally,  both  belns  in  camp  at  time  of  death. 

The  farming  season  has  been  unusually  favorable  and  the  crops  satisfactory,  though  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  farm  products  of  this  semiarid  region  ever  fully  repay  the  labor  and  cost  of  production.  Stock 
raising  will  always  be  the  leading  industry  of  the  country,  and  to  disturb  the  nutritious  grasses  of 
nature's  planting  for  the  scanty  crops  produced  by  cultivation  Is  questionable  wisdom. 

Without  relaxing  in  any  degree  the  discipline  necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  school  the 
controlling  idea  ofthe  management  has  always  been  to  make  a  home  for  the  children  in  which  their 
affections  and  Interests  will  center  and  which  will  be  an  important  factor  in  shaping  their  futuic 
lives.  To  a  great  extent  this  idea  is  being  realized,  especially  with  the  younger  children,  who  are 
exceedingly  responsive  to  civilizing  influences. 

The  late  generous  outlay  of  the  Government,  in  buildings  and  equipment,  render  it  possible  to  put 
this  schoofupon  a  basis  second  to  none  in  character  of  work  accomplished,  and  it  will  be  the 
endeavor  of  all  concerned  to  successfully  meet  the  enlarged  respon«ibiliue«  and  opportunities. 

From  an  experience  of  more  than  a  decade  in  reflervanon  school  work,  I  find  the  difficulty  is  not 
so  much  in  securing  satisfactory  results  as  in  retaining  them.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  per- 
manent success  encountered  on  this  reservation  is  the  Kiowa  custom  of  early  marriages.  Girls  are 
rarely  permitted  to  pass  their  sixteenth  year  without  being  sold  to  some  suitor,  often  a  man  already 
marriea.  This  is  done  by  the  parents  irrespective  of  the  girl's  wishes.  In  the  case  of  plural  marri- 
ages, if  the  first  wife  proves  tamely  submissive,  she  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  home  doing  the 
bnrden  of  the  work,  but  if  rebellious  and  disposea  to  resent  the  coming  of  the  new  wife,  she  is  driven 
away  wltli  her  children  to  find  a  refua^e  wherever  she  may.  The  new  wife  in  turn  is  likely  to  expe- 
rience the  fate  of  her  predecessor,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  a  girl  of  twenty  has  been  the  wife 
of  three  or  four  men. 

Four  young  girls  belonging  to  this  school  were  married  the  present  vacation,  two  of  them  16  and 
two  14  years  of  age.  It  Is  reported  that  one  of  the  younger  ones  nas  already  left  her  husband,  a  school- 
boy in  the  incipient  stages  of  consumption  and  on  that  account  excused  from  school  before  the  end 
of  the  term.  This  marnage  was  arranged  by  the  girl's  stepfather  and  against  her  own  wishes.  The 
other  14-year-old  girl  was  sold  to  a  married  man.  the  first  wife  leaving  with  her  children  upon  the 
advent  of  the  new  one.  These  iniquitous  child  marriages  can  not  but  result  in  the  physical  and 
moral  degeneracy  of  the  race,  and  if  there  is  no  legal  remedy  one  should  be  provided. 

Three  of  the  girls  I  have  mentioned  were  particularly  bright  and  promising,  and  on  that  account 
were  selected  for  instruction  in  instrumental  music,  in  which  they  made  rapid  advancement.  It  is 
hoped  the  special  trainlnff  given  them  will  not  be  wholly  lost,  but  the  preeent  outlook  is  discouraging. 

i  personauv  favor  keeping  the  schools  open  all  the  year  round,  allowing  the  pupils  to  make  only 
short  and  iim^uent  vimts  nome.  In  this  way  a  waten  could  be  kept  upon  them  that  is  now  impos- 
sible. This  arrangement  need  not  encroach  upon  the  vacation  privileges  of  employees,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced would  be  productive  of  far  better  results  than  the  present  system. 

In  conclusion,  I  tender  my  hearty  thanks  to  my  superior  officers  for  the  uniformly  courteous  treat- 
ment and  cordial  support  accorded  me,  and  trust  that  the  future  management  of  the  school  will  be 
such  as  will  merit  their  approbation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Coba  M.  Dunn,  SuperintaulcnL 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Appaiiis. 

(Through  Col.  J.  F.  Randlett,  Acting  Agent.) 


REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  AGENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  KICKAPOOS  AND 

8HAWNEES. 

Mexican  Kickapoo  Agency, 

Shawnee,  Okla.y  August  ^Sy  1899, 

Sir:  My  poet  of  duty  is  located  on  the  North  Canadian  River,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Kickapoo,  Sac  and  Fox,  and  Pottawatomie  reservations.  The  total  number  of 
Indians  in  my  charge  is  301.  Of  these  234  are  Mexican  Kickapoos  and  167  are  Shaw- 
nees,  the  latter  being  known  as  the  "Big  Jim  Band  of  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians." 

The  Kickapoo  Indians  are  divided  into  two  bands,  each  having  its  own  chief,  one 
a  man  and  the  other  a  woman,  and  being  known  and  designated  ree|>ectively  as 
"Progressive"  and  ** Kicking"  Kickapoos.  The  ** Kicking"  band  constitutes  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  tribe.  I  have  been  in  chai*ge  of  the  "Kickers"  since  April, 
1896,  and  of  the  "Progressives"  and  the  Shawnees  for  more  than  one  year. 

lYior  to  1894  the  Mexican  Kickapoo  Indians  of  Oklahoma  were  practically  self- 
0iipportiiig.    They  had  a  magnificent  reservation  of  250,000  acres,  welLwatered  yand 
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timbered,  interspersed  with  wide  stretches  of  prairie  lands.  The  mast  hog  in  the 
timber,  and  the  abmidance  of  game  with  which  their  reservation  abounded,  furnished 
their  meat  and  lard,  the  "squaw  patches"  their  cereal  food,  and  the  increase  of  their 
then  large  herds  of  ponies  yielded  them  a  revenue  sufficient  to  purchase  their  other 
limited  necessities.  Thus,  within  the  seclusion  of  their  own  broad  domain,  these 
wild,  blanket  Indians  lived  in  contentment,  without  labor,  and  as  they  believed  the 
"  Great  Spirit "  had  ordained. 

Most  of  them  left  the  State  of  Kansas  in  1863  to  avoid  allotment,  against  which 
they  had  fought  all  their  lives.  They  never  did  agree  to  take  allotments  and  sell  their 
surplus  lands,  and  when,  thirty  years  later  the  alotting  a^nt  came  to  allot  them, 
they  said:  **  We  have  not  agreed  to  this/'  and  a  considerable  majority,  to  avoid  being 
allotted,  moved  in  a  bodv  to  Deep  Fork  Valley,  a  point  now  known  as  Wellston, 
about  10  miles  north  of  the  lands  which  were  later  forcibly  allotted  to  them. 

This  enterprising  alloting  a^nt  then  established  a  store  at  a  central  point  on  the 
reservation,  where  the  minority  band  were  given  credit  to  the  amount  of  their  surplus 
land  money  ($211) ,  which  the  agent  was  to  pay  them  later.  They  moved  to  this 
store,  around  which  they  went  into  permanent  quarters,  and  here,  in  idleness  and 
dissipation,  they  squandered  their  surplus  land  money,  and  having  accepted  their 
surplus  land  money  and  allotments,  they  became  known  as  "Progressive"  Kickapooe. 
The  majority  band  refused  credit  at  this  store,  and  to  take  the  surplus  land  money, 
and  to  nave  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter  of  allotment,  and  became  known 
as  "Kicking"  Kickapoos. 

In  May,  1895,  the  surplus  Kickapoo  lands  were  thrown  open  to  white  settlement. 
Neither  band  of  the  Kickapoos  was  in  any  wav  prepared  to  meet  this  new  condition. 
The  white  settlers  soon  stole  or  robbed  them  ot  most  of  their  property.  They  became 
the  ready  prey  of  dishonest  deputy  United  States  marshals,  who  upon  false  chai^ges 
of  selling  whisky  arrested  and  hauled  them  to  the  Federal  jail  bj^  the  wagonload. 
Later,  an  effort  was  made  by  the  agent  in  charge  to  put  their  children  in  school. 
This  the  parents  resisted,  and  for  such  resistance  were  maimed  and  beaten  by  the 
brutal  deputy  marshals,  who  then  arrested  them  for  resisting  United  States  officers 
"  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty."  Thus  persecuted  and  harassed  by  the  apparently 
inhuman  policy  of  the  Government  toward  them,  they  became  so  aistrustrul  of  the 
white  man  and  his  Government  that  they  turned  their  backs  to  the  ago*its  who  were 
sent  to  confer  with  them. 

Huddled  together  in  poverty  and  want,  suffering  that  misery  which  could  be  bom 
only  of  such  conditions  as  environed  them,  I  found  them  on  Deep  Fork,  Oklahoma, 
occupying  lands  set  apart  for  school  purposes.  The  Territory  han  leased  these  lands 
and  the  lessees  were  aemanding  possession,  and  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Terri- 
torial officials  and  the  agent  in  charge  to  remove  them  had  been  unavailing.  The 
agent  had  asked  the  use  of  the  milit£*y  to  remove  them.  Bv  purely  persuasive  means 
I  succeeded  in  moving  them  to  their  allotted  lands  in  the  iJorth  (Janadian  Valley. 

At  that  time  but  two  of  them  spoke  any  English,  and  that  very  imperfectly.  None 
could  read  or  write,  or  had  ever  attended  school.  But  one  of  them  wore  citizen's 
clothes,  and  he  only  in  part.  To-day  50  of  them  can  speak  English  enough  for  ordi- 
nary business  intercourse;  20  can  read  and  write;  19  are  in  school  by  their  free  and 
full  consent;  they  have  put  350  acres  of  their  individual  lands  in  a  thorough  state  of 
cultivation,  and  have  3,500  acras  under  substantial  barbed-wire  fence. 

During  the  year  1897  they  earned  and  derived  $6,240  from  sources  from  which  prior 
to  my  appointment  they  had  never  earned  or  derived  one  penny.  During  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1899,  thev  erected  more  than  6,000  roils  of  standard  barbed-wire 
fence,  grubbed  and  broke  ?3  acres  of  new  land,  and  made  many  other  valuable  and 
lasting  improvements  on  their  allotments;  cut,  baled,  and  sold  261  tons  of  hay,  drilled 
wells  aggregating  224  feet,  cut  and  sold  450  cords  of  stove  wood,  prepared  for  use  and 
hauled  the  lumber  and  assisted  in  erecting  7  permanent  dwelling  houses. 

The  habit  of  labor  is  well  and  thoroughly  established.  The  able-bodied  heads  of 
families  have  almost  without  exception  gone  upon  and  improved  their  individual 
lands  where  it  has  been  possible  to  provide  them  with  the  necessary  equipments. 
Some  families  have  fine  orchards  ffrowmg,  and  their  fields  ranse  from  10  to  35  acres 
per  family,  some  heads  of  families  having  put  the  allotments  of  the  entire  family  imder 
one  inclosure. 

It  is  due  these  Kickapoos  to  say  that  they  are  honest  in  their  efforts  for  self-support. 
Periect  harmony  has  existed  between  all  these  Indians  and  myself  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  which  wet  can  be  attributed  the  high  degree  of  progress  attained  by  them, 
the  system  of  reaching  which  was  inaugurated  by  persuasive  means.  Force  is  the 
most  repulsive  of  all  tnings  to  the  Kickapoo  mind.  It  is  against  both  his  religion 
and  nature,  and  no  good  has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be  accomplished  by  its  use. 

At  the  time  I  took  charge  of  these  Indians,  a  most  deadly  and  awful  enmity  existed 
between  the  two  bands.    I  have  succeeded  in  reconciling  them  to^that  extent  that 
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they  have  intermarried  freely  and  are  now  living  contentedly  together.  Each  and 
every  one  of  the  Kickapoos  has  become  identified  with  his  allotment.  The  lands  of 
the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  orphans  are  under  lease  to  reliable  white  farmers  who 
pay  a  cash  consideration  in  addition  to  placing  improvements  upon  the  land  in  the 
way  of  breaking,  fencing,  and  the  erection  of  comfortable  dwelling  houses,  as  required 
of  them  under  the  terms  of  their  leases. 

In  1894,  285  of  the  315  Kickapoos  were  allotted  80  acres  each,  and  30  were  left 
without  land  because  the  Department  was  unable  to  get  an  enrollment  of  them.  The 
starvation  and  dissipation  growing  out  of  this  chang^  condition  have  caused  a  rapid 
death  rate,  81  having  died  since  that  time.  During  the  past.^ear  there  has  been  one 
more  birth  than  death,  and  from  this  time  I  predict  a  rapid  increase  in  the  tribe. 

During  the  past  year  an  experiment  has  oeen  made  in  the  way  of  medical  treat- 
ment The  services  of  the  regular  Government  physician  at  $1,000  per  annum  were 
dispensed  with,  and  physicians  located  nearest  the  Indians  have  been  called  as  occa- 
sion required,  with  the  result  that  the  Indians  have  gotten  more  and  better  treatment 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  the  regular  physician. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  Kickapoos  they  were  notoriously  intemperate.  Vigorous 
prosecution  of  whisky  peddlers,  and  the  temperance  influences  that  I  have  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  Indians  have  wrought  such  a  change  for  the  better  that  it  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  public  comment  among  obeen'ers.  Twenty-one  prosecutions 
for  selUng  liquor  to  Indians  have  been  brought  by  me  during  the  present  year,  out 
of  which  number  4  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  17  indictments  are  now 


The  Kickapoos  are  a  devoutly  religious  people.  Their  religion  is  an  ideal  concep- 
tion of  the  "Great  Good  Spirit**  and  a  future  existence,  where  the  good  will  be 
rewarded  and  the  wicked  can  not  enter.  There  are  no  "squaw  men "  among  them, 
and  they  despise  the  white  man  and  are  loath  to  come  in  contact  with  him,  except 
ae  business  association  requires. 

The  affairs  of  this  agency,  so  far  as  the  Kickapoos  are  concerned,  are  in  a  most 
satisfactory  condition.  While  I  have  but  little  help,  a  farmer  and  a  blacksmith, 
they  are  honest,  capable,  energetic  men,  having  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  Indians. 

The  Big  Jim  Band  of  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  are  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory 
condition.  They  are  a  thoroughly  disaffected  and  discouraged  people.  They  have 
not  accepted  their  allotments,  and  1  do  not  think  they  ever  will  accept  them.  Their 
religion  is  the  great  barrier.  They  believe  that  the  earth  belongs  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  that  man  has  no  more  right  to  cut  it  up  and  sell  it  than  ne  would  have  to  sell 
^e  air  or  the  ocean. 

When  the  Shawnees  were  allotted  some  eight  years  ago,  this  band  left  their  well- 
cultivated  fields  and  homes  and  settled  where  they  now  live,  because  they  thought 
the  country  was  so  inferior  that  the  Government  would  never  attempt  to  allot  them 
there.  These  lands  are  located  in  Cleveland  County,  Okla.,  along  Little  River  and 
its  tributaries.  It  was  forcibly  allotted  to  them,  and  is  in  no  way  suited  to  their  iise. 
The  valleys  are  narrow  and  overflow  annually.  The  uplands  are  mostly  sand  hills 
covered  with  scrub  oak,  and  are  of  but  little  value  for  anything.  The  toughest  kind 
of  a  border  element  settled  around  the  allotments  of  these  Indians,  and  has  taken  up 
their  stock,  overrun  their  lands  with  its  cattle,  stolen  their  hay,  sold  them  whisky, 
and  has  kept  them  in  constant  trouble.  The  death  rate  has  been  a  loss  of  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  the  tribe  in  the  last  eight  years  and  since  they  were  forcibly  allotted. 

Before  these  Indians  were  allotted  they  were  the  most  industrious  Indians.  They 
had  well-cultivated  fields  and  orchards,  and  lar^  herds  of  ponies  and  cattle.  If  these 
Indians  could  be  located  some  place  wnere  their  surroundings  would  be  congenial  to 
them,  and  upon  land  of  such  a  character  as  to  encourage  them  to  labor,  they  would 
readily  earn  their  own  support. 

During  the  past  year  50  head  of  mules,  30  wagons,  30  sets  of  harness,  and  24  plows 
and  cultivators  have  been  issued  to  them.  They  have  made  considerable  use  of  this 
equipment  by  way  of  enlarging  their  fields  and  their  better  cultivation,  and  in  haul- 
ing stove  wood  to  market.  They  are  located  20  miles  from  my  post  of  duty,  and 
should  have  a  farmer  with  them  to  instruct  and  to  protect  them  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  white  settlers. 

To  give  them  the  personal  attention  that  will  be  necessary  to  induce  them  to  make 
any  progress,  and  properly  to  take  care  of  the  work  of  this  office,  I  should  at  least 
have  one  clerk.  The  payment  of  lease  money  and  the  leasing  of  lands  in  the  usual 
routine  of  business  here  would  keep  one  first-class  clerk  constantlv  employed. 

Thanking  you  and  the  Department  for  the  Uberal  support  which  I  ha\e  received, 
I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  Martin  J.  Bentley, 

Special  IHsbursing  and  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  ^/^^r^l/> 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  OSAGE  AGENCY. 

OsAOB  AoBNOY,  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  Augugi  16,  1899, 

Sm:  I  haye  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  affairs  at  the  Osage  Agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1399. 

The  headq|uarters  of  tnis  agencv  are  located  at  Pawhuska,  Okla.,  about  27  miles 
south  of  Elgm.  Kans.,  and  about  35  miles  southeast  of  Cedarvaie,  Kans.,  which  are 
the  nearest  railroad  and  telegraph  stations.  A  daily  mail  is  carried  between  Paw- 
huska and  Elgin,  but  nearly  all  freight  consigned  to  this  agency  is  shipped  via  Cedar- 
vale  on  accoimt  of  its  being  a  competing  railroad  point. 

Tribes. — ^The  Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Osage  Agency  consist  of  two 
tribes,  and  number,  according  to  a  census  taken  June  30,  1899,  as  follows:  Osagee, 
1,765;  Kaws,  208,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  last  year's  report. 

Area. — ^The  Osage  Reservation  embraces  about  1,400,000  acres  of  land,  and  the  Raw 
Reservation,  adjoining  it  on  the  northwest,  about  100,000  acres.  These  reservations 
lie  between  36*  and  37**  north  latitude,  longitude  20**  west,  and  are  boimded  on  the 
north  by  the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the  east  by  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation,  and 
on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Arkansas  River. 

Ownership. — ^The  two  reservations  were  purchased  by  these  Indians  from  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  for  a  cash  consideration,  and  the  title  thereto  is  held  by  the  United 
States  Government,  in  trust  only,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  these  people. 

Physical  characteristics. — The  physical  characteristics  of  the  two  reservations  are,  in 
the  main,  similar  to  the  lands  in  Kansas  on  the  north  and  Oklahoma  on  the  south  and 
west.  They  consist  of  rocky,  rolling  or  hilly  prairies,  with  a  thin  soil,  fair  farming 
lands  in  the  "second  bottoms,''  andrich  alluvial  bottom  lands  along  the  numerous 
streams  that  flow  through  the  reservation,  often  many  miles  in  extent  Some  eood 
timber,  consisting  of  walnut,  hickory,  oak,  cottonwood,  and  sycamore,  grows  aionff 
the  Arkansas  River,  but  away  from  that  river  the  timber  is  generally  scattering  and 
scraggy,  and  of  no  value  except  for  firewood.  The  two  reservations  are  well  watered 
bv  nvers,  creeks,  and  brooks,  and,  as  grass  grows  luxuriantly  everywhere,  it  is  an 
ideal  grazing  country,  and  thousands  oi  cattle  are  annuaUy  fattened  thereon  for  mar- 
ket, the  Indiaiis  deriving  considerable  revenue  from  the  money  paid  for  pastures. 

Habits,  dress,  industries. — ^The  Osage  Tribe  consists  of  886  full-bloods  and  879  mixed 
bloods.  A  large  majority  of  the  fml-bloods  still  cling  as  near  as  possible  to  their 
ancient  customs  and  traditions.  Many  of  the  males  wear  blankets,  beads,  leggings, 
coats,  "a  gee  string,'*  and  moccasins,  and  shave  the  hair  from  their  temples  and  sides 
of  the  hef^,  leaving  a  crest  about  4  inches  wide  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  females 
wear  blankets,  a  short  skirt^  leggings,  and  moccasins,  witn  their  hair  hanging  loosely 
down  their  backs.  The  brighter  and  gayer  the  colors  of  their  blankets  the  better 
dressed  they  imagine  themselves. 

The  Osages  are  generally  very  quiet  and  peaceful,  have  no  industries,  and  perform 
no  manual  labor.  To  eat,  visit,  dance,  and  recount  their  feats  and  greatness  in  former 
times  constitute  their  sole  employment,  except  ** drinking."  They  drink  intemper- 
ately,  and  herein  lies  their  worst  enemy.  A  cash  annuity,  now  amounting  to  $200 
per  capita  per  annum,  is  paid  them  in  quarterly  installments  by  a  paternal  and 
Denevolent  Government,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  rent  of  their  forms  and  pastures, 
paid  them  by  white  lessees,  amply  support  them  in  idleness,  **  their  next  worst 
enemy." 

Mixed  bloods. — The  Osage  mixed  bloods  are  as  civilized  and  as  competent  to  care 
for  themselves  as  any  community  of  white  people  of  an  eoual  number.  All  of  them 
speak  the  I^Wliwh  language  ana  nearly  all  have  receivea  at  least  a  common-school 
education.  Many  of  them  own  large  farms  and  cattle  ranches  and  are  wealthy. 
Others  are  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  lawyers,  doctors^  teachers,  and  preach- 
ers will  be  found  in  their  ranks.  With  the  $200  a  year  per  capita  annuity  paid  them, 
the  same  as  their  full-blood  brethren  receive,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  their 
faims,  cattle  ranches,  etc.,  they  are  financially  the  most  independent  people  in  the 
land,  or  would  be  but  for  their  indolent  and  prodigal  habits. 

The  following  statistical  table,  covering  a  period  of  twenty  years  of  their  history, 
illustrates  the  natural  tendency  of  their  exit  from  earth  and  that  they  will  soon  "be 
as  much  forgot  as  the  Indian'^s  canoe  that  crossed  the  bosom  of  the  lonely  lake  a 
thousand  years  ago." 
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Ligt  sJuywing  the  increoK  and  decrease  in  the  fuH-Uood  and  the  mixed-blood  Indians. 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Poll- 

Mixed 

Total. 

bloods. 

bloods. 

1,889 

256 

2,145 

1,872 

268 

2,186 

1,764 

270 

2,024 

1,677 

286 

1,962 

1,646 

301 

1,960' 

1,348 

883 

1,681 

1,806 

358 

1,663 

1,233 

885 

1,618 

1,135 

443 

1,578 

1,078 

448 

1,526 

1,060 

464 

1,623 

Full- 

Mixed 

bloods. 

bloods. 

1,001 

497 

1,009 

503 

991 

610 

974 

663 

928 

709 

932 

724 

929 

753 

934 

804 

912 

850 

897 

871 

Total. 


1,498 
1,512 
1,604 
1,637 
1,637 
1,666 
1,682 
1,738 
1,762 
1,768 


Foll'bloods,  decrease,  52^  per  cent;  mixed  bloods,  increase,  240  per  cent 

FMtoTfti. — ^A  considerable  portion  of  both  reservations  is  leased  by  cattlemen  for 
grazing  porposes,  from  which  considerable  revenue  is  received  by  individual  Indians, 
as  well  as  by  the  whole  tribe. 

Fanning  and  pastures. — Nearly  every  Indian  fomily  has  a  farm  or  farms,  but  they 
are  either  leased  to  or  worked  by  white  men.  Some  of  them  claim  and  have  control 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  on  the  reservations,  but  most  of  the  larger  claims  and 
^ms  are  controlled  by  intermarried  white  men,  which  they  use  for  farming  pur- 
poses or  for  pastures  for  large  herds  of  cattle.  The  area  used  for  farming  and  pasture 
purposes  is  constantlv  increasing. 

Allotments. — ^No  allotments  have  yet  been  made  on  either  the  Osa^  or  Kaw  reser- 
vations, and  in  consequence  there  is  a  great  inequality  in  the  possession  of  the  lands. 
If  the  lands  were  allotted  in  severalty  or  pro  rata,  each  Indian  would  receive  an 
equal  number  of  acres,  and  the  land  grabbmg  by  the  intermarried  men  and  a  few 
wealthy  and  more  intelligent  Indians,  who  monopolize  vast  areas  without  paying  for 
their  use,  would  be  stop]^,  at  least  in  a  measure. 

Edneation  and  lehools. — ^There  are  four  boarding  schools  on  the  reservations.  The 
Osage  Boarding  School,  located  at  the  agency  on  the  Osage  Reservation,  and  the  Kaw 
BcKarding  School,  located  at  Kaw  subagency,  on  the  Kaw  Reservation,  are  conducted 
by  Grovemment  employees.  The  former  is  supported  from  "  interest  on  the  Osage 
fund,"  not  by  the  (jovernment;  the  latter  from  direct  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  support  of  Indian  schools.  The  Osage  school  has  a  capacity  to  educate 
and  care  for  180  pupils.  The  largest  enrollment  during  the  year  was  159,  the  average 
attendance  133.  The  Kaw  school  has  a  capacity  to  care  for  60  punils.  The  largest 
enrollment  during  the  year  was  41,  the  average  attendance  40.  The  St.  John  and 
St.  Louis  schools  are  both  contract  Catholic  schools,  and  are  located  on  the  Osage 
Reservation.  During  the  year  the  highest  attendance  at  the  St.  John  school  was  68, 
average  attendance  53.  The  largest  attendance  at  the  St.  Louis  school  was  70, 
average  attendance  63. 

AH  the  schools,  in  the  main,  did  good  work  the  past  year,  and  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  that  the  children  on  both  reservations  are  gradually  being  educated  and  are 
improving  in  many  ways  over  their  parents,  and  also  in  a  degree  improving  their 
parents.  The  detailed  working  of  these  schools  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  reports  of 
the  superintendents  appended  nereto. 

Private  tohools. — Dunng  the  year  two  private  schools  have  been  maintained  by  the 
whites  and  Indians  at  Pawhuska,  and  also  several  *' district  schools**  of  this  kind 
have  been  maintained  at  various  other  places  on  the  Osage  Reservation.  A  few  of 
these  private  schools  are  excellent  and  do  good  work.  Besides  the  attendance  of 
Indian  children  at  the  above-mentioned  schools,  many  of  the  mixed-blood  Indians 
reside  in  towns  and  villages  off  the  reservation  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  else- 
where, and  to  some  extent  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  many  of  this  class  are  very  dilatory  about  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  their  children  at  school  and  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  place 
their  children  in  some  reservation  school,  or  other  Government  supervise  school,  as 
there  is  no  way  to  compel  parents  living  off  tho  reservation  to  keep  their  children 
constantly  in  school.  The  almost  universal  aversion  of  the  full-bloods  against  the 
education  of  their  children  is  incomprehensible,  and  its  extent  can  not  be  fully 
realized  by  anyone  not  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  in  school  the 
children  of  the  untutored  savages.  And  this  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  old  people 
to  education,  labor,  and  the  white  man's  dress  is  the  principal  reason  why  so  many 
of  the  educated  Inoiau  children  return  to  the  '*  gee  string*'  and  the  mud-ring  aroimd 
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their  eyes,  and  forget,  or  strive  not  to  remember  how  to  "  talk  English,*'  soon  after 
th^y  return  faom  school  to  the  reservation  and  begin  to  mingle  again  with  their 
people. 

Seholastio  popnlation.— The  scholastic  population  of  the  two  tribes,  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  18  years,  is  601,  of  whom  about  400  attended  school  during  the  past  year.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  attendance  will  be  greater  the  coming  year.  Many  of  these 
children  under  18  years  of  age,  so-called  school  children,  are  married  and  some  of 
them  have  several  children  of  their  own,  as  the  parents  insist  on  **  marrying  their 
children  off,"  or  rather  selling  them  off,  at. 14  and  15  years  of  age  and  some  even 
younger.  Several  children  of  school  age  have  been  permanently  excused  from 
school  on  account  of  scrofula  and  other  maladies  and  a  few  are  left  in  the  campe  to 
care  for  aged  and  blind  and  helpless  relatives— though  the  decrepit  and  the  blind 
soon  become  an  uncared  for  burden  to  patiently  await  death  unattended. 

Kissionariet. — ^The  Northern  and  Southern  Methodists,  Baptist,  and  Catholic 
denominations  are  represented  on  the  Osage  Reservation,  the  Northern  Method!^ 
and  Catholics  having  each  a  neat  and  commodious  church,  the  missionaries  in 
^  charge  of  the  various  denominations  exert  a  wholesome  and  beneficial  influence 
over  the  white  people  as  well  as  the  Indians  and  have  given  me  their  sympathy 
and  cordial  support  in  trying  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  Indians  under  my 
charge. 

Conrti. — ^There  is  no  court  of  Indian  offenses  at  this  agency,  but  a  court  is  occasion- 
ally held  by  a  so-called  jud^e  of  the  supreme  court  appointed  by  the  Osage  council, 
whose  assumed  jurisdiction  is  of  an  unknown  origin.  He  hears  but  few  trials,  and 
his  decisions  are  not  reco^ized  as  le^l  or  binding  bv  any  other  court,  or  by  any 
individual  coming  into  this  so-called  ** Supreme  Court  (?)  of  the  Osage  Nation." 

A  great  portion  of  the  agent's  time  is  therefore  unavoidably  occupied  in  hearing 
and  settling,  or  attempting  to  settle  and  adjust,  fomily  quarrels,  estates,  boundary 
lines  to  farms,  pastures,  etc.,  and  controversies  between  the  Indians  themselves,  and 
between  the  Indians  and  their  white  tenants  or  employees.  In  fact  every  conceiva- 
ble complaint  that  can  arise  in  a  frontier  country  for  settlement,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  law  or  regulation,  is  forced  upon  the  agent  for  a  hearing  and  adjustment,  and  in 
almost  every  case  the  contending  parties  on  one  side  or  the  other  become  the  enemies 
of  the  agent  after  his  decision  is  rendered,  however  equitable  it  may  be.  If  an  intel- 
ligent and  just  Indian  court  could  be  established  at  this  agency  to  adjust  these  and 
oUier  more  important  differences  it  would  give  the  agent  much  needed  time  in  which 
to  look  after  important  af&urs  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and  interest  of  the  Indians 
under  his  char^. 

There  is  held  at  Pawhuska  a  district  court  and  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States; 
two  terms  of  each  of  these  courts  are  held  each  year.  These  courts  were  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  on  the  theory  that  as  the  reservation  had  been  attached 
to  Pawnee  County  for  judicial  purposes,  it  was  an  injustice  to  members  of  the  Osage 
and  Kaw  tribes  of  Indians  to  have  to  be  taken  so  fax  away  for  trial.  A  United  States 
court  commissioner  also  resides  at  this  agency. 

Police,  etc. — ^The  police  force  at  this  agency  consists  of  a  chief  of  police  with  a  salary 
of  $1,200  per  annum,  4  constables  with  a  salary  of  $600  per  annum  each,  and  5  Indian 
policemen  with  a  salary  of  $10  per  month  eacn.  The  chief  of  police  and  3  constables 
are  white  men^  the  other  constable  being  an  Indian.  The  constables  are  in  the  class- 
ified civil  service,  but  the  chief  of  police  and  Indian  police  are  not.  A  deputy  United 
States  marshal  is  also  stationed  at  the  agency,  and  is  constantly  busy. 

Boads,  ete. — ^The  public  roads  on  the  reservation  are  not  in  the  best  of  condition. 
1  succeeded  during  the  past  year  in  getting  some  of  the  Indians  and  white  residents 
to  do  considerable  work  on  the  roads — probably  more  than  was  ever  done  before — 
but  it  is  uphill  work  to  get  many  of  the  Indians  to  work  or  to  hire  men  to  work  for 
them,  as  tney  are  constitutionally  opposed  to  any  kind  of  manual  labor,  and  especially 
to  working  on  the  public  highways. 

Marriagei. — The  agent  at  this  agency  does  not  issue  marriage  licenses  nor  per- 
form the  marriage  ceremony,  as  is  the  practice  at  some  Indian  agencies,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  recoro  kept  here  of  Indian  marriages.  Most  of  the  full 
bloods  are  married  according  to  their  ancient  ceremony,  but  the  mixed  bloods  now 
marry  according  to  civilized  custom.  Polygamy  is  still  in  vogue  to  a  limited  extent 
among  the  full  bloods,  but  is  rapidly  dying  out. 

Divorces. — ^The  judge  of  the  Indian  court  claims  to  have  authority  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony  and  to  grant  divorces,  and  in  several  cases  brought  before  him 
during  the  year  has  exercised  that  authority.  The  legality  of  these  marriages  and 
divorces  granted  by  him  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  practice  should  be  stopped. 

Li^aor  traffic. — Tlie  liquor  traffic  on  the  reservation  has  been  greatly  suppressed, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  a  drunken  person  is  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency.    It  is 
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easy,  however,  for  an  Indian  to  obtain  liquor  in  the  villages  on  the  border  of  the 
reservation,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  them  from  so  doing,  except  by  the 
slow  process  of  teaching  them  better.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  there  has  oeen 
less  indulgence  in  this  pernicious  habit  durine  the  past  year  thaii  ever  before. 

ICeteal  Bean. — During  the  past  year  a  few  of  the  0«i^  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
eating  the  mescal  bean,  which  produces  delirium,  visions,  etc.  They  acquired  this 
pernicious  habit  from  western  Indians,  and  it  has  not  yet  become  a  general  habit  and 
I  do  not  think  it  will. 

Tribal  govemment — ^The  Osage'tribal  government  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant- 
ffovemor,  a  council  of  15  members,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  sheriff,  and  the  judge  hereto- 
Fore  mentioned.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  so  much  bickermg  and  strife 
over  the  nossession  of  the  offices  and  the  consequent  perquisites,  that  the  tribal  gov- 
ernment has  been  a  greater  farce  than  usual.  Manj  of  the  more  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  urgently  request  that  the  *  *  Osage  National  Gro  vemment ' '  be  abolished 
ae  an  impracticable  experiment. 

Permit  tax. — ^The  Osage  law  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  other 
than  an  Osage  annuitant  and  those  who  may  be  lawfully  married  to  Osage  annuitants, 
and  those  exempted  by  departmental  order,  to  reside  on  the  Osage  Reservation  with- 
out having  first  obtained  a  license  so  to  do  from  the  permit  clerk  of  the  Osage  Nation, 
which  must  be  approved  by  tiie  United  States  Indian  agent  for  the  Osage  Agency; 
and  any  person  so  offending  is  liable  to  removal  from  the  reservation  without  further 
notice.  I  have  endeavored  to  vi^rously  enforce  this  law,  and  during  the  past  year 
have  caused  about  $7,000  to  be  paid  into  the  Os^ge  national  treasury  from  this  source. 
The  Kaws  have  a  similar  law,  but  I  have  not  the  amount  at  hand  that  they  have  col- 
lected from  this  source. 

Diibunements. — During  the  fiscal  year  1899  I  have  disbursed  the  following  sums: 

Per  capita  annuity  paid  Osages $475,455.00 

Per  capita  paid  Kaws 16,481.00 

Paid  employees,  open-market  purchases,  etc 56, 313. 13 

Total $548,249.13 

Improvements. — During  the  past  year  the  agency  and  school  buildines  have  been 
repaired,  new  fences  built  and  painted,  which  were  mudi  needed;  the  school  grounds 
cleared  from  stumps,  rock,  rubbish,  and  weeds,  which  adds  greatly  to  their  appear- 
ance; the  steam  pip^  that  heat  the  school  buildings  incased  in  stone  conduits  and 
packed  in  mineral  wool  and  cement  I  anticipate  that  on  account  of  this  improve- 
ment there  will  hereafter  be  a  large  saving  of  rael.  Stone  pavements  have  been  con- 
structed b^ween  some  of  the  school  buildinffs,  a  much-needed  tool  and  wagon  shed 
built,  the  streets  at  the  agency  tumpiked  and  drained,  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
agency  office  fenced,  leveled,  grass  seed  sown,  and  sidewalks  repaired,  giving  a  thrifty 
appearance  to  the  agency  and  school  grounds  heretofore  unknown. 

Health. — ^The  general  health  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  has  been  good  during 
the  past  year.  Although  smallpox  was  prevalent  on.  all  sides  of  the  reservations 
during  the  winter  but  one  case  of  this  disease  occurred  on  the  reservations  connected 
with  this  agency.  This  case  was  at  once  isolated,  and  strict  quarantine  measures 
prevented  the  disease  from  spreading.  As  a  precautionary  measure  the  pupils  and 
employees  at  the  schools  were  vaccinated.  There  were  a  few  cases  of  measles  at  the 
schools  but  the  disease  did  not  become  epidemic. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  witn  the  exception  of  the  election  difficulties 
over  tribal  offices  peace  and  harmony  have  prevailed  during  the  year,  and  that  a 
decided  progress  can  be  seen  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  J.  Pollock, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Report  op  Superintendent  of  Kaw  School. 

Kaw  Subagency,  July  tu,  1899. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  the  Kaw  Boarding  School  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jnne  30, 1899: 

The  school  is  fdtnated  86  miles  west  of  the  agency.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  ended  was  41;  aver- 
age attendance  40;  average  age,  9  years. 

The  school  population  numbers  66,  and  at  least  60  should  be  in  attendance  at  the  school,  and  will 
be  if  parents  of  mixed  bloods  are  made  to  send  their  children  to  the  reservation  school  rather  than  to 
remove  tempozarily  to  the  towns  adjoining  the  reservation  as  a  pretext  for  ••  better  schools,"  which 
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they  do  not  attend.    This  feature  of  the  situation  has  been  considered  in  an  ofBcial  l_ . ^ 

heretoibre,  which  I  confidently  believe,  if  favorable  action  is  taken,  will  prove  beneficial  both  to*tfae 
■diool  service  and  the  children. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  remarkably  good  duriner  the  ton  months'  nirian*Hio^toa$bs;  ;ii0 
a  serious  case  of  sickness  during  the  year.  It  was  feared  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  that  .there 
would  be  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  two  well-defined  cases  having  developed  on  the  Osage  Beserra* 
tion  within  2i  miles  of  the  schooL  Owing  to  a  strict  quarantine  for  weeks,  which  pennmea  •  neitiier 
ingress  or  eeiess,  the  school  was  spared  a  visitation  from  this  dread  malady. 

A  monthly  system  of  details  alternated  with  each  other  in  the  sevenu  domestic  .and  indnstrial 
departments,  giving  to  each  pupil  opportunities  not  provided  otherwise.  Housework,  cooking.  'lann> 
dry  and  sewing  room  has  provided  work  for  the  girls,  who  have  really  been  taught  in  most  of  th<oo 
domestic  branches,  while  the  boys  have  been  taught  to  plant,  cultivate  and  .harvest,  the  ea^  of 
stock,  and  the  ordinary  use  of  tools. 

The  school  garden  has  supplied  the  table  with  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables,  but  owing  to  the 
excessive  and  continued  rainfall,  I  was  forced,  in  a  measure,  to  neglect  theearden  in  order  to  cace 
for  the  com  crop,  which  required  all  the  force  I  could  command  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  wbieh 
seemed  determined  to  thwart  the  most  persistent  effort.  I  estimate  the^growing  crop  at  not  less 
than  1,000  bushels,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  school.  The  wheat  has  been  harvested — is 
in  the  stack  now;  the  yield  is  not  so  good  as  last  year;  there  will  probably  be  not>more  than  200toaiO 
bushels.  Too  much  rain  in  the  spring,  I  suppose,  is  why  the  heads  were- not  better  filled.  Hhe  iruit 
and  berry  crops  were  inures. 

From  the  school  herd  2,744  pounds  of  beef  was  obtained  for  subsistence  of  pupils,  860  jxmnds  of 

^  butter  made,  while  the  children  were  supplied  with  milk  at  the  table  once  and  often  twice  each  day 

except  a  short  time  in  the  winter.    There  was  purchased  for  the  school,  frcmi  proceeds  of  aale-ef 

cattle,  hogs,  and  wheat,  an  elegant  Chlckering  piano.    Authority  has  also  been  granted  to  pun;hase 

a  surrey,  which  is  much  needed,  from  the  unexpended  balance  from  the  same  source. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  for  four  years  the  herd  has  supplied  quite  largely  the  school  with 
beef;  that  for  that  period  at  least,  perhaps  longer,  not  one  bushel  of  eom,  or  pound  of  oats,  or  other 
feed,  pork,  or  lard,  nas  been  furnished  the  school  by  contract,  a  sufficiency  during  all  the  time  men- 
tioned having  been  grown  on  the  farm  and  fabricated  by  the  school  for  its  needs.  TWs  is  virtually 
true  also  of  butter,  chickens,  and  eggs,  except  at  ThanksisriTing  and  Christmas,  when  small  quantitiee 
of  each  have  been  purchased. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  fairly  good.  Estimates  in  minute  detail  have  been  made  and 
forwarded  for  such  improvements  and  repairs  as  were  deemed  necessary,  and  will  doubtless  be  under 
way  at  an  early  date. 

The  literary  work  has  progressed,  probably  but  slowly,  a  decided  lack  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  school  belngpainfully  evident.  Except  in  the  kindergarten  but  little  practical  good  has  been 
accomplished.  Tne  earnest,  everydav,  practical  side  of  life  in  the  schoolroom  has  been  subordinated 
to  mere  show.  In  other  words,  there  is  too  little  real  life  work  done  in  the  Kaw  schoolroom;  too  much 
"fuss  and  feathers." 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  acknowledge  official  courtesies  extended  by  you. 
\         Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  RoBiMSON,  Clerk  in  Charge, 

WiLUAM  J.  Pollock,  United  States  iTuiian  Agent. 


Rbpobt  op  Superintendent  of  Osage  School. 

osaob  boabdino  school, 

Tawhuaka,  Okla.,  July  U,  lAW. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Osage  Boarding  School. 

The  school  is  located  on  an  elevation  north  of  the  village  of  Pawhuska.  about  27  miles  from  Elgin. 
Kans..  with  which  it  is  connected  by  stage.  About  20  acres  of  this  elevation  are  inclosed  for  use^ 
the  school.  This  ground  has  a  good  natural  drainage  and  a  good  sewerage  system  '»a><f^  the  loca- 
tion all  that  can  be  desired.  A  part  of  the  yard  retains  its  native  trees,  while  on  another  part  66  oolt 
maples  were  planted  this  year.  These  have  a  fair  prospect  of  growing  as  the  season  has  be^  favor- 
able so  far. 

The  school  is  supplied  with  water  from  Bird  Creek,  pumped  into  a  reservoir  soffloiently  elevated 
to  furnish  plenty  of  pressure  in  case  of  fire. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  the  school  year  has  been  a  successful  one.  The  total  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance  were  not  as  large  as  last  year.  The  total  enrollment  was  169,  and  the 
average  attendance  188.2.  Ten  of  the  regular  pupils  were  transferred  to  nonreservation  schoole, 
which  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  reduction  in  attendance.    The  supposed  attendance  in  the 

Sublic  schools  along  the  borders  of  the  reservation  is  a  more  important  factor,  for  in  those  schools 
ley  are  often  irregular  in  attendance  and  the  school  term  is  short,  and  often  when  things  do  not 
suit  the  parents  or  pupils  they  quit  and  are  out  of  school  for  some  time  before  they  are  renimed  or 
reported.    These  are  all  important  items  in  selecting  those  schools  by  the  pupils. 

The  industrial  work  is  always  a  problem  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  parents  to  work,  and 
there  is  some  reason  for  this  opposition  when  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  is  leas  than  ten  years,  and  but  four  of  the  enrollment  are  under  six  years. 

The  industrial  work  among  the  girls  was  successfully  conducted.  The  chore  detail  being  divided 
into  two  divisions,  one  serving  as  dlshwasherB  and  kitchen  detail  and  the  other  division  as  bedmakers 
and  house  cleaners.    The  chore  detail  changed  places  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 

The  regular  work  was  done  in  classes  having  regular  lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  in  cookinff, 
housekeeping,  sewing,  and  laundry  work.  A  course  running  through  six  years  was  made  the  basb 
for  these  classes.  In  cooking  the  advanced  class  learned  to  do  general  cooking  and  baking  for  a 
small  family,  and  the  girls  took  pride  in  doing  the  work  well.  In  sewing  they  helped  to  patch  all  the 
clothing  and  to  make  their  own  garments,  and  also  the  garments  of  the  smaller  boys.  The  more 
advanced  class  did  considerable  fancy  work.  The  classes  practiced  in  different  kinds  of  sewing  and 
in  stitches,  advancing  step  by  step.  They  did  some  cutting,  but  none  were  advanced  enough  to  prac- 
tice successfully  cutting  and  fitting.  In  housekeeping  the  pupils  had  regular  practice  and  .mani- 
fested special  pride  in  keeping  their  individual  rooms  in  order.  In  laundry  work  most  stress  was  laid 
upon  ironing,  asmanvof  the  ^Is  are  not  suitable  in  age  or  in  health,  to  work  at  the  washing  machine. 

The  industnal  work  among  the  boys  was  not  successfully  conducted,  partly  Irom  inooayeoifiuo^ 
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the  farm  and  gaiden  are  too  far  away  from  the  school  buildings.  The  boys  had  practice  in  taking 
oare  of  hoEses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  some  work  on  the  iarm  and  in  the  garden.  The  garden  was  a 
Jallnre,  partly  cansea  by  unfavorable  weather,  but  more  by  the  indifference  of  the  industrial  teacher, 
who  took  UtUe  interest  m  the  work.    One  boy  worked  with  the  carpenter  and  made  lair  progrefls. 

ImpioTemeiitB  made  during  the  year  have  materially  added  to  tne  comfort  and  efBcieney  of  the 
work.  The  hospital  was  tborooghly  repaired,  renewing  the  foundations,  reflooring  and  repainting 
throughout,  and  making  proper  sewer  connections.  A  stone  walk  leading  from  the  school  milKUng 
to  the  girls'  building  and  around  it,  and  thence  to  the  road,  was  ooostmcted.  A  gaaoUnecas  plant 
-was  added,  thus  removing  tho  korosenc  lamps.  A  tool  and  wason  shed  was  built.  The  oia  stumps 
and  many  of  the  rocks  were  removed  from  the  yard.  The  hedge  fences  were  trimmed  and  a  wire 
fence  put  in  the  place.  Last,  but  not  least  in  importance,  the  stone  steam-pipe  conduits  are  in  con- 
struction and  will  be  a  ffreat  saving  in  fuel  and  increase  the  comfort  in  the  bmldingB. 

Improvements  needed  will  be  painting  of  nearly  all  the  buildings  and  the  fence  around  the  school 
yard:  a  new  fence  on  the  northeast  of  the  school  yard:  a  shed  for  the  cattle  that  can  not  be  sheltered 
in  winter:  more  grading  of  the  yard,  reroofing  the  boiler  house;  and  building  of  a  steam  laundry,  and 
constructing  stone  walks  to  the  toys'  btiilding  and  hospital. 

In  the  engineer's  department  the  necessary  repairs  were  made  on  the  plant,  and  1G9  tons  of  ice 
manufactured.  This  department  worked  under  areat  disadvantage  this  year,  having  unseasoned 
wood  for  fuel,  and  the  steam  pipes  poorly  covered,  so  that  the  steam  would  condense  readily  on  its 
way  to  the  buildings.  Several  times  during  tho  coldest  weather  it  was  necessary  to  shut  off  the  hos- 
pital and  school  building  to  keep  reasonably  comfortable  in  the  other  buildings. 

In  the  literary  department  excellent  work  was  done.  Two  changes  of  teachers  occurred— one  by 
redenation;  the  other  through  the  dcuth  of  Miss  Mary  S.  Moore,  who  was  a  faithful  and  conscientious 
worker. 

The  school  was  more  closely  graded  after  a  temporary  mdation,  and  work  was  conducted  sys- 
tematically, all  the  teachers  working  in  harmony  and  with  an  earnest  desire  for  success.  It  was 
impressed  upon  the  pupils  that  the  object  of  attending  school  is  not  entertainment,  and  that  inter- 
ested application  is  required  for  development  and  power.  The  careless  indifference  commences  to 
give  place  to  ambition  that  strives  for  an  education.  English  received  1ts%8hare  of  attention,  both  in 
conversation  and  composition. 

In  vocal  and  instrumental  miLvic  much  interest  was  shown  and  excellent  progress  made.  The 
advanced  vocal  class  sang  tnrec  parts  in  music  readily  and  tho  others  made  corresponding  progreos. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  music  teacher  for  thorouahness  and  the  interest  awakened  in  the  pupils. 

The  health  of  the  school  was  good.  A  case  of  smallpox  was  reported  on  the  reservation  and  vi^ 
dnation  followed.  This  Interfered  with  the  school  work  for  about  two  months  and  several  cases 
were  very  sick,  but  none  proved  fatal. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  mention  the  faithfulneiB  and  efforts  of  the  employees  to  work  in  hannony, 
and  to  thank  you  and  the  Indian  department  for  the  support  given  me  in  the  performance  of  my 
duties. 

Very  respectfully, 

8.  L.  Hbrtioo,  SupeHntendaU. 

WiLUAM  J.  Pollock,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  PONCA,  ETC.,  AGENCY. 

PoNCA,  Era,  Aqbnct, 
Whileagle,  Okku,  September  £S,  1899, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  ae  agent  for  this  consolidated 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

On  July  11, 1898,  I  receipted  to  my  predecessor,  Asa  C.  Sharp,  for  the  public  prop- 
erty and  funds  of  this  agency  and  assumed  formal  charge  of  affairs.  The  Indian 
agency  business  was  entirely  new  to  me,  and  I  entered  upon  my  duties  with  a  ereat 
deal  of  trepidation,  fearing  that  I  would  be  a  foilure  as  an  Indian  agent,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  my  administration  of  affairs  of  this  agency  during  the  past  year  has 
been  a  successful  one.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  man  to  perform  the  duties  of 
agent  by  allowing  the  clerks  to  attend  to  the  office  work  and  letting  the  other 
employees  attend  to  their  duties  without  his  taking  the  trouble  to  do  much  oversee- 
ing, but  I  find  that  without  the  agent's  personal  attention  the  outside  work  is  done 
in  a  very  slipshod  and  perfunctory  manner;  hence  an  agent  who  really  attends  to 
business  properly  has  no  time  to  spare,  the  multifarious  matters  he  has  to  look  after 
keeping  him  pretty  busy. 

In  the  matter  of  new  business  added  since  I  took  charge  of  the  agency  I  will  only 
mention  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  allotment  lease  money,  which  involves 
an  immense  amount  of  work  and  entitles  this  agency  to  another  clerk.  Heretofore 
the  rents  on  Indian  allotments  have  been  paid  to  the  Indian  agent  and  by  him  imme- 
diately paid  to  the  Indian  entitled  to  the  same.  The  money  thus  received  was  not 
taken  up  and  accounted  for  by  the  a^nt  in  his  quarterly  accounts.  It  was  very  little 
trouble  to  handle  the  lease  money  m  this  manner,  but  now  the  money  is  taken  up 
and  accounted  for  under  the  agent's  bond  just  as  carefully  as  money  advanced  to  him 
from  the  Treasury  Department.  In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  proper  receipt 
for  the  rental,  as  many  of  the  lessors  have  died  since  leases  were  executed,  thus  com- 
pelling the  agent  to  pay  the  money  to  heirs  who  are  often  difficult  to  find.  There 
are  now  about  200  leases  in  force  at  this  agency,  and  when  the  allotments  made  to 
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the  Otoe  Indians  are  approved  there  will  probably  be  about  400  more  leases  added. 
Under  the  new  arrangement,  which  went  into  effect  last  year,  of  collecting  and  dis- 
bursing lease  money  I  received  and  paid  to  the  Indians,  all  in  comparatively  small 
amounts,  the  sum  of  $23,969.31  durinfi;  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  1899. 

Since  I  took  charge  of  the  agency  tnat  jwurt  of  the  Ponca  tribe  known  as  the  anti- 
allotment  faction  have  finally  given  up  with  but  few  exceptions  and  have  accepted 
their  allotments.  This  will  add  a  lai)]:e  amount  of  leases  to  those  already  in  force  on 
the  Ponca  Reservation. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  leasing  Indian  allotments  I  believe  that  it  was  a 
mistake  in  the  first  instance  to  allow  such  leasing.  The  Indian  is  not  much  inclined 
to  labor  at  any  time,  and  when  he  can  get  enough  to  live  on  by  renting  his  land  he 
.  will  do  absolutely  no  work  at  all.  Most  white  men  would  act  in  the  same  way,  and 
I  can  not  blame  the  Indian  much  for  doing  so.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  older 
Indians,  at  least  those  under  my  char^,  will  have  to  pass  away  before  there  will  be 
much  improvement  in  the  way  of  getting  the  Indians  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Mental  and  industrial  education  is  essential  to  bring  the  coming  generation  out  of 
the  present  savage  state  and  eventually  make  such  as  survive  the  transition  citizens 
of  the  Republic.  The  most  discouraging  feature  of  the  business  of  an  Indian  agent 
is  that  such  slight  results  in  the  way  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Indians  are 
noticeable,  even  when  the  agent  does  his  utmost  in  their  behalf. 

A  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  Indians  is  their  robust 
appetite  for  strong  drink  and  the  ease  with  which  they  seem  to  obtain  it  The 
towns  in  the  vicimty  of  the  various  reservations  under  my  charge — Ponca,  Pawnee, 
and  Perry — ^have  a  great  number  of  places  where  liquor  is  sold,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  these  towns  is  controlled  largely  by  what  is  termed,  the  saloon  element. 
While  the  saloon  keeper  rarely  sells  direct  to  an  Indian  knowingly  there  are  plenty 
of  "boot  leggers,"  who  buy  by  the  pint  and  quart  and  sell  to  the  Indians  at  a  good 
profit,  and  me  latter,  knowing  no  moderation,  invariably  gets  drunk.  The  better 
element  in  the  towns  named  is  gradually  getting  control  of  affairs,  and  by  such 
assistance  as  good  city  officers  can  give  the  drink  evil  may  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. With  the  very  cheerful  assistance  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Thompson,  the  United  States 
marshal  for  the  Territory,  who  has  always  readily  respondea  to  my  calls,  the  courts 
have  been  able  to  secure  about  fifteen  convictions  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians  during 
my  term  of  office  and  more  offenders  are  now  under  indictment. 

With  the  employees  at  the  agencies  and  schools  at  Otoe  and  Ponca  I  have  been 
able  to  raise  sufficient  oats  and  com  to  subsist  the  school  and  agency  stock.  This,  I 
believe,  is  something  that  has  never  been  done  before.  At  Pawnee,  where  most  of 
the  land  was  rented  Dy  my  predecessor  to  private  parties,  about  460  bushels  of  wheat 
and  probably  700  or  800  bushels  of  com  will  be  produced,  the  latter  by  school  and 
agency  labor.  It  shall  be  my  purpose  so  long  as  I  remain  here  to  produce  by  our 
own  labor  the  necessary  feed  for  the  stock  at  both  the  agencies  and  the  schools. 

The  schools  of  the  agency  have  done  very  good  work  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
I  expect  better  results  during  the  ensuing  year,  as  I  am  sure  that  the  change  from 
female  to  male  superintendents  made  at  the  schools  at  Ponca  and  Otoe  will  greatly 
improve  the  character  of  the  work  done  there. 

A  number  of  improvements  are  very  badly  needed  at  the  schools,  notably  a  new 
water  system  at  Otoe,  a  sewer  at  Ponca,  and  a  gasoline  engine  to  do  pumping  at  Paw- 
nee. Under  your  directions  I  have  made  the  estimates  for  the  water  system  at  Otoe 
and  the  sewer  at  Ponca,  but  so  far  the  Department  has  granted  no  authority  to  constmct 
either.  It  may  seem  as  though  I  have  asked  for  more  than  is  needed,  but  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  asked  for  only  such  improvements  as  are  absolutely  necessary.  I  desire 
to  say  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  it  is  easier  for  an  agent  to  do  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  way  of  making  repairs  and  improving  the  school  plants,  as  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  employment  of  irregular  labor,  and  overseeing  work  necessarily 
entails  a  great  deal  of  vexation.  For  a  detailed  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
schools  your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  reports  of  the  superintendents 
herewith  submitted. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  very  good  throughout  the  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  measles  epidemic  which  prevailed  at  the  Ponca  and  Otoe  schools— resulting 
in  the  death  of  about  twenty  children  at  Ponca  and  about  eight  at  Otoe— and  a  serious 
epidemic  of  pneumonia  at  the  Pawnee  school. 

One  of  the  best  employees  at  an  Indian  agency,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  efficient  field 
matron.  She  comes  in  contact  with  the  Indians  in  their  homes  and  can  do  much  in 
the  way  of  preparing  them  to  live  like  civilized  people.  I  have  efficient  field  matrons 
at  Ponca  and  Pawnee,  whose  reports  are  submitted  Herewith.  I  strongly  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  field  matron  for  the  Otoe  tribe. 
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A  census  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  was  taken  June  30,  1899,  and  forwarded  to 
your  office  August  14,  1899.     This  census  shows  a  population  as  follows: 


Males 
of  all 
ages. 

Females 
of  all 
ages. 

Total. 

Children 

of 

school 

age. 

Poncas 

278 
308 
182 
27 

294 
356 
182 
29 

567 

664 

864 

56 

135 

Pawnees 

195 

Otoes 

104 

Tonka  was T 

9 

Total  number  of  Indians  under  my  charge 

1,651 

Any  further  information  will  be  found  in  the  statistics  accompanying  this  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  Jensen,  United  States  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Ponca  School. 

Whitbaolb,  Okiji..  Augtutte,  1899. 

But :  I  haTe  the  honor  to  snbmit  my  third  annual  report  of  Ponca  Boarding  School. 

Owing  to  adverse  circumstances  the  average  attendance  for  this  vear  has  fallen  far  below  that  of  the 
past  two  years.  When  school  opened  in  September  the  usual  class  was  transferred  to  Haskell  and 
Chiloceo.  Many  of  the  pupils  were  ill  with  malarial  fever  and  unable  to  enter.  Others  had  been  per- 
mitted to  go  with  their  parents  on  a  visit  to  Nebraska,  some  of  whom  did  not  return  till  late  in  Decem- 
ber. In  May  our  school  was  almost  broken  up  by  an  epidemic  of  measles  of  the  most  virulent  form. 
We  had  about  100  cases,  with  a  mortality  of  21,  4  of  whom  died  at  the  school.  The  mortality  was 
increased,  I  think,  by  the  pupils  being  taken  out  of  school  to  their  homes  while  in  a  very  critical 
condition. 

I  considered  it  my  duty  to  retain  the  children  at  the  school  during  the  sickness  in  order  to  give 
them  every  possible  care  and  attention,  but  the  Indians  were  so  importunate  in  their  demands 
for  their  chilaren  that  Agent  Jensen  was  prevailed  on  to  let  them  go.  1  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
many  of  the  parents  by  refusing  my  consent,  though  my  sympathy  waa  with  them  at  all  times  and 
they  were  shown  every  possible  consideration.  One  member  of  «ich  fomily  was  permitted  to  visit 
the  sick  each  day.  I  am  glad  to  be  able,  to  state,  however,  that  some  of  the  more  intelligent  Indians 
who  took  their  children  home  and  lost  them,  regretted  having  taken  them,  acknowledged  that  they 
had  better  care  at  the  school,  and  that  that  was  the  proper  place  for  them.  In  vacation  after  school 
had  closed,  I  was  sent  for  by  parent* to  visit  some  of  the  pupils  who  still  lingered  in  sickness.  One 
little  boy  expressed  the  wish  to  go  back  to  school  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Dr.  Newman,  agency  physician,  and  the  employees  of  the  school  were  most  faithfill  and  untiring 
in  their  labors,  watching  and  working  night  and  day.  I  believe  that  everything  possible  was  done 
to  save  the  children.  Our  thanks  are  due  also  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simms,  Mrs.  Steele,  and  Mr.  Ck)mmon8, 
who  rendered  valuable  assistance. 

More  than  60  pupils  were  taken  home  during  the  sickness  and  but  few  returned,  it  being  so  near 
the  time  of  closing  when  they  had  suflBciently  recovered. 

Aside  from  the  epidemic  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  exceptionally  good  during  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  aforesaid  hindrances  the  school  has  made  excellent  progress  in  all  depart- 
ments, the  pupils  showing  a  marked  decrree  of  Interest  and  improvement  in  both  class-room  and 
household  wonc,  always  seeming  cheerful  and  happy. 

A  class  of  9  has  been  recommended  for  transfer. 

All  holidays  have  been  appropriately  observed.  School  closed  on  June  28  with  a  picnic,  which 
was  enjoyed  by  employees,  pupils,  and  parents.  • 


Very  respecUtully, 

The  Ck)MMiBBioNEB  or  Indian  Affaiiw. 

(Thpough  J.  Jensen,  United  States  Indian  Agent) 


Katb  W.  Cannon,  Superintendent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Pawnee  School. 


Pawnee  Boabdino  School,  Ok  la.,  August  tz,  1899. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Pawnee  boarding  school  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1899. 

School  was  opened  September  1. 1898,  and  rapidly  filled  to  nearly  the  full  capacity  of  180.  An 
average  attendance  of  128  was  maintained  throughout  the  year— 74  female,  54  male.  All  available 
children  of  school  age  were  in  school. 

A  serious  epidemic  of  pneumonia  during  the  months  of  January  and  February  caused  considerable 
anxie^.  The  skill.  Interest,  and  zeal  of  the  attending  physician  and  of  the  school  nurse  were 
rewarded  in  the  fact  that  no  cases  resulted  fatally,  and  that  in  spite  of  many  adverse  Influences. 
In  other  directions  the  health  of  the  pupils  was  above  the  usual  standard. 

In  the  literary  departments  the  progress  has  been  marked  and  the  results  promise  permanency. 
Monthly  entertainments  and  the  usual  programmes  on  holidays  stimulated  the  pupils  to  greater 
effort,  gratifying  to  all  Interested.  The  "closing"  exercises  were  held  on  May  12-on  that  date  to 
escape  the  Intense  heat  of  later  June.  As  in  the  class  rooms,  the  pursuits  followed  In  industrial 
departments  were  general  in  nature,  rather  than  calculated  to  foster  special  features. 
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A?  great  deal  was  acoompliBhed  in  the  way  of  palntliiff,  general  repairing,  and  improved  facili- 
ties  m  several  departments.    Discipline  has  been  well  maintained  in  all  departments. 

The  school  lands  promise  a  yield  in  excess  of  former  years.  I  estimate  the  com  at  900  budiels, 
wheat  600  bushels,  hay  80  tons,  while  the  garden,  orchard,  and  vineyard  have  yielded  well. 

iniprovementB  needed  are  not  many,  but  are  deemed  essential  to  the  successful  support  and  man- 
agement of  the  plant.    These  will  be  made  the  subjects  of  later  communications. 

Supervisor  Holland  gave  the  school  a  helpful  visit  in  January.  It  is  with  unusual  degree  of  sincerity 
that T  express  appreciation  of  the  helpful  cooperation,  support,  and  interest  of  yourself,  as  well  as  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Webb,  agency  clerk. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Hailmann,  SuperintendenL 

J.  Jensbk,  United  States  Indian  Agad. 


Report  of  Superintendent  op  Otoe  School. 

*  Otoe  Boabdino  School,  Otoe,  Okla,,  Augwt  tu,  1899. 

SiRt  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Otoe  boarding  school. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  school  February  15, 1899,  and  found  opportunity  for  improvement.  I  set  to 
work  at  once  to  bring  about  a  more  desirable  condition  of  affaire,  and  was  aided  in  so  doing  bv  most 
of  the  employees  at  the  school.  The  Otoe  children  are  obedient,  intelligent,  lovable,  and  affectionate. 
They  acquire  the  use  of  English  readily,  and  speak  it  without  the  reserve  and  timidity  generally 
shown  by  Indian  children. 

The  capacity  of  this  school  is  75.  The  enrollment  from  September  to  April  did  not  exceed  69.  and 
the  average  of  attendance  was  not  greater  than  67.  The  enrollment  was  increased  April  1  to  76  and 
the  average  attendance  maintained  for  the  three  months  following  was  75.85.  A  number  of  pupils 
desire  to  be  transferred  to  nonreservaUon  schools,  but  the  school  can  easily  be  filled  to  it8  capacity  by 
selection  of  younger  children  Just  arrived  at  school  age. 

A  very  malignant  epidemic  of  measles  attacked  che  school  in  April.  One  employee  and  25  children 
were  stncken  with  it  No  provision  whatever  is  made  here  for  a  nospital,  and  the  cases  were  treated 
in  the  dormitories.  All  trusted  employees  were  worked  almost  to  exhaustion  in  caring  for  the  sick, 
all'of  whom  recovered.  Their  recovery  is  due  more  to  the  careful  nuning  they  received  than  to  any 
medical  attention  given  them.  Nine  deaths  occurred  from  malignant  measles  among  children  at  home 
in  charge  of  their  parents.  Our  success  in  handling  the  disease  has  given  the  school  and  employees 
a  good  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indian  patrons,  and  as  a  result  no  trouble  will  be  encountered 
in  fiUing  the  school  this  faU. 

fiMtruotion.— Thorough  and  practical  work  has  been  done  in  the  schoolroom.  Proper  discipline  has 
been  established.  Outside  of  usual  school  work  much  attention  has  been  given  to  teaching  correct 
use  of  English  in  speaking  and  writing,  simple  rules  of  hygiene,  drawing,  the  use  and  value  of  money, 
and'making  change. 

Sewing  room.— Here  have  been  fabricated  all  necessary  articles  for  boys'  and  girls'  wear  not  provided 
ready-made.  The  older  girls  are  detailed  for  instruction  and  service  to  this  department,  and  are  apt 
scholars. 

Sltobea  and  diaing  room.— Qirls  are  detailed  regularly  to  receive  instruction,  assist  the  cook,  and 
care  for  the  dining  room.  Boys  assist  in  waiting  on  the  table  only.  The  kitchen  girls  have  the  care 
of^^  milk  and  the  making  of  butter.    More  than  800  pounds  of  butter  have  been  made  bv  them. 

Bonsekoeping.— The  matron  has  exercised  supervising  direction  overall  depflirtments  of  domestic 
economy,  and  has  had  immediate  charge  of  the  girls*  quarters.  She  has  taught  bousekeeplnff.  caro 
of  the  sick,  mending,  and  such  work.  The  older  girls  are  quite  proficient  In  these  branches  of 
housekeeping. 

The  asnstant  matron,  with  the  help  of  a  detail  of  boys,  cares  for  the  boys'  auarten.  The  boys  thus 
learn  to  provide  for  their  own  cleaminess  and  comfort.  This  training  should  be  valuable  to  them 
throughout  life. 

Farm  and  garden.— The  school  farm  consists  of  110  acres,  of  which  60  acres  are  in  com,  80  acres  in 
oats.  12  acres  in  millet,  and  8  acres  in  potatoes  and  garden.  This  land  was  all  prepared  and  planted 
by  the  school  farmer,  with  the  aid  of  two  school  boys.  These  boys  got  nothing  for  thetr  work  except 
the  training  they  received,  yet  their  services  were  more  valuable  than  those  of  a  paid  employee  of 
the  school.  I  consider  this  very  unjust  The  industrial  teacher  had  charge  of  the  gtjden.  The  crops 
are  all  made  and  can  be  estimated  quite  accurately.    I  think  the  following  estimate  not  too  high: 

Com..* bushels..  1,800 

Oats do «)0 

Millet tons..       18 

Potatoes bushels..      60 

Tomatoes do —       80 


Pumpkins 1,000 

Turnips bushels.*       15 

Other  vegetables do....       40 

Prairie  hay  made tons..       40 


The  production  of  this  supply  of  excellent  grain  and  hay  will  preclude  the  necessity  for  the  pur- 
chase of  feed  for  the  school  and  agency  stock  for  the  next  year.  'This  Is  as  it  should  be.  The  scnool 
fiinn  is  an  excellent  one,  and  if  properly  handled  will  repeat  the  above  production  each  year. 

The  school  orchard  produced  about  15  bushels  of  peaches.  It  has  been  properly  cultivated, 
scarcely  a  weed  being  allowed  to  grow  therein.  One  hundred  and  fifty  bpple,  peach,  plum,  and 
cherry  trees  were  planted  last  spring.  These  trees  are  in  good  condition.  A  few  of  them  nave  died 
and  will  need  resetting. 

Btookt— The  school  is  fortunate  in  having  excellent  work  stock.  No  such  showing  In  agriculture 
would  have  been  possible  without  the  splendid  team  of  mules  and  the  black  horses  that  you  pur- 
chased for  us  last  spring.  The  school  herd  of  cattle  has  increased  in  number  and  is  much  iinproved 
in  appearance.  B^lng  grade  Jerseys,  they  are  not  as  valuable  for  beef  as  If  they  were  of  a  beef  breed. 
Your  purchase  last  spring  of  a  fine  young  Durham  bull  to  head  the  herd  is  sure  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  cattle  produced  on  the  school  farm.    All  cattle  were  dehorned  last  spring. 

The  hogs  have  thrived  and  increased  in  number.  They  are  of  good  quality.  We  have  poor  fadll- 
.  ties  for  cuing  for  them  and  are  much  in  need  of  a  large  pasture  where  green  focage  can  be  provided. 
A  small  field  of  oats  furnished  them  with  green  food  for  three  months. 

A  summary  of  the  number  of  stock  is  here  given: 

Horses 8  I  Cattle 40 

Mnies 8  I   Hogs 85 

Ten  bead  of  good  beef  cattle  and  20  head  of  hogs  can  be  killed  for  subsistence  from  the  school 
herds. 
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, Bti.— A  new  water  gjtbem.  is  an  imperatiye  need  at  Otoe.    The  present  sopply  is 

pumped  by  wind  power  a  distance  of  1,000  feet  and  raised  to  a  height  of  60  feet  or  more.  A  veiy 
strcmg  wind' is  neeessuy  to  snppiy  a  sufficient  power  to  operate  the  muL  For  two  months,  since  Feb- 
mary,  onr  sopply  of  water  for  all  purposes  has  been  hauled  in  barrelsand  tanks.  All  parts  of  the 
plant  are  badly  worn  and  out  of  order. 

Our  hflth*"g  faolltties  are  limited  to  4  old  linc-lined  wooden  tubs  that  are  almost  beyond  repair.  A 
new  bath  house  with  a  system  of  spray  or  ring  baths  is  a  sanitary  necessity. 

The  playground  is  dotted  with  coyered  cesspools,  the  result  of  digsing  yaults  for  water^osets  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  health  of  the  children.  I  have  constructed  a  sys- 
tem of  removable  boxes,  which  is  an  improvement  over  the  old  method,  but  is  quite  inefficient  from  a 
hygienic  standpoint  Natural  advantages  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  system  are  so  favorable  thaft 
an  necesnry  labor  can  be  done  by  school  and  agency  employees.  The  cost  of  800  feet  of  pipe  and  the 
necessary  appurtenances  will  constitute  the  expense  to  the  Qovemment 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  employees  who  labored  in  the  interest  of  the  children. 

I  thank  you  for  your  ready  support,  frank  criticism,  and  valuable  direction. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm .  A.  Light,  SuperinUnderU. 

J.  Jkmbxn,  United  SUUea  Indian  Agent. 


R«POBT  OF  Field  Matron  among  Poncab. 

PoNCA  Agency,  Okla..,  Augtut  16, 1899. 

8u:  In  making  my  thiiA  annual  rcniort  as  field  matron  of  the  Ponca  Indians,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Indian  Office  and  others  to  some  important  facts. 

An  Indian  girl  enters  school  at  5  years,  or  less.  She  remains  until  she  is  14  in  most  cases;  then  mar- 
ries. Itta  few  months  she  is  the  mother  of  a  child;  but  as  she  has  never  within  her  remembrance 
sten<fin>lidteut  oared  fbr,she  knows  much  less  on  tfais  subject  than  the  older  Indians,  for  she  knows 
nothing  at  all.  There  is  little  time  for  the  field  matron  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  these  girls  each 
year.miEike  them  feel  their  need,  overcome  their  reticence,  and  give  them  the  large  amount  of  nec- 
cj— uj  infbrmation.  The  task  is  harder  with  Kirls  who  have  attended  only  a  reservation  school,  for  I 
iMnre  nei^^er  known  one  of  these  where  the  training  of  the  judgment  was  considered  important.  This 
is  only  one  of  many  hindrances  to  civilisation  on  the  reservation.     . 

The  civilising  influences  of  ranchmen  are  not  yet  manifest  on  this  reservation,  although  the 
swannv  of  files  and  many  other  things  prove  that  they  are  here,  and  make  the  task  of  caring  for  the 
(diildren  in  Indian  homes  a  greater  one.    *   «   * 

There  have  been  certain  fmnrovements  all  the  way  alonff. .  In  several  cases  progressive  Indians 
have  been  persuaded  to  keep  tneir  furniture  on  the  death  of  friends,  thus  braving  the  displeasure  of 
all  the  worthless  members  oi  the  tribe.  They  yielded  to  aifthority  in  that  most  agonizing  time  when 
their  children  weM  dying  of  measles  in  the  school,  and  ministered  to  them  with  patient  sorrow  who 
were  sent  to  them  too  late  to  save.  They  buried  their  dead  in  silehce,  because  I  told  them  their  wail- 
ing would  disturb  the  sick  ones,  and  have  remembered  gratefully  my  ministrations,  and  forgotten, 
apncrently,  the  hard  things  I  have  so  often  found  it  necessary  to  say  to  them. 

They  flVe  me  giteter  confidence  every  year,  and  many  of  their  cupboards  would  put  to  shame 
respeotoole  white  people's.    Affectionate,  ignorant  children  they  truly  are. 

iiiave  spent  about  one  hundred  days,  eight  hours  in  length,  visiting  this  people  the  past  year  and 
have  made  no  less  than  800  visits.  I  have  received  about- 1,500  visits  from  the  adults  and  children, 
and  hasre  gtren  them  teaching,  encouragement,  and  help  in  every  way  that  I  could  devise. 

There  is  a  prejudice  sgainst  the  reservation  school  that  has  become  intensified  by  the  laige  number 
of  deaths  among  the  school  children,  and  the  feeble,  nervous  condition  of  many  of  the  children  on 
their  return  has  made  them  subject  to  chills  and  fevers  and  caused  some  deaths. 

A  practical  missionary  with  good  common  sense  is  one  of  the  needs  of  this  reservation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Sara  E.  Mitchell,  PUld  Matron. 

J.  JnoBN,  Agent 


Rbfort  of  Field  Matron  Among  the  Pawnees. 

Pawnee  Agency,  JtUy  1, 1899. 

Bol:  I  have  the  honor  of  making  a  report  of  my  work  among  the  Pawnees.  I  came  here  the  19th 
of  April,  bc^ng  I  might  be  able  to  lead  the  older  people  to  leave  their  camping  and  stay  at  their 
homes.  To  thu  end  I  have  made  my  home  as  attractive  as  possible  (we  have  been  fumlshea  a  pretty 
cottage  by  the  woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church) ,  and  the  Indians 
are  welcomed  to  our  home. 

At  first  they  were  quite  shy,  when  I  visited  them,  but  I  simply  went  again,  and  when  they  found  I 
came  as  a  friend  thev  met  me  gladly.  The  children's  faces  are  cleaner,  and  their  clothes  are  mended. 
The  bedding  and  pillows  have  been  overhauled,  yards  cleaned,  and  refuse  burned.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  teaching  manv  of  the  women  to  cut  and  fit  garments  for  themselves  and  their  children; 
also  showed  some  of  the  larger  schoolgirls  how  to  cut  and  make  shirt  waists,while  at  home  during 
vacation.  I  have  not  always  found  it  pleasant,  but  it  has  been  expedient  for  me  to  wash  little  babies, 
and  care  for  the  sick  ones  by  preparing  dainty  food  and  palatable  drinks  for  them.  They  crave  light 
bread' and  butter  and  cool  drinks,  so  I  carry  lemons  and  ice  and  fresh  berries  in  their  season,  crack- 
ei*,  and  caady;  and  I  have  been  amply  repaid  by  the  gratitude  of  the  patients  for  these  favors.  I 
have-fumidied  a  number  of  the  poorer  ones  with  material  for  clothing  tneir  children  from  my  own 
personal  funda 

Though  reforms  gain  slowly,  I  can  see  an  improvement  in  their  manners  and  dress,  and  a  decided 
chanffo  in  care  of  heads  and  personal  cleanliness.  I  have  many  object  lessons  in  the  educated  Indians 
who  live  like  "  white  people; "  for  some  of  them  return  home  and  make  homes  and  do  as  they  were 


tMght  while  in  school. 
Hav 


_hve  had  services  in  the  mission  chapel  every  Sabbath  excepting  one.  I  have  a  telescope  organ 
Which  we  carry  in  the  buggy,  and  my  husband  and  1  go  out  to  their  feasts,  bv  invitation,  and  hold  a 
aoog.servioe  and  explain  some  Bible  story  from  a  large  picture  of  same.    We  have  given  several  hun- 
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dred  Sabbath*flchool  papers  and  leeson  cards  to  the  large  and  small  ones  that  attend  Sunday  school. 
Onr  attendance  is  from  40  to  60. 

I  have  visited  120  homes;  have  cared  for  the  sick;  assisted  in  burying  the  dead;  tried  to  comfort 
.  the  bereaved  ones,  and  in  every  way  tried  to  make  them  feel  I  was  a  friend  to  them. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  way  be  provided  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind  who  are  on  this 
reservation.    I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  our  agent,  J.  Jensen,  also  to  W.  B.  Webb,  clerk  in 
charge,  at  Pawnee,  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  I  have  been  favored. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Mubray, 
Fidd  Matron,  Pawnee  BetervaHon. 
J.  JsNSEN,  United  States  Indian  Agent 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  SAC  AND  FOX  AGENCY: 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  AuguM  SI,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  aminal  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

Location.— This  agency  is  located  on  the  SE.  \  sec.  21,  T.  14  N.,  R.  6  E.,  in  Lincoln 
County,  Okla.  It  is  6  miles  south  from  the  city  of  Stroud,  Okla.,  on  the  line  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Frandsco  Railroad.  Stroud  is  a  growing  city  of  2,500  population, 
and  is  the  railroad  station  and  telegraphic  point  for  this  agency,  with  which  there  is 
telephone  connection. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Mission  Boarding  School  of  this  agency  is  located  on  640  acres  of 
land  adjoining  this  agency,  the  school  buildings  being  about  half  a  mile  northeast  of 
the  agency  proper. 

The  Absentee  Shawnee  Boarding  School  is  located  1  mile  south  of  Shawnee,  Okla., 
on  a  reservation  of  476  acres,  39  miles  southwest  from  this  agency.  The  postoffioe 
address,  telegraphic  and  railroad  station  is  Shawnee,  Okla. 

The  Sacred  Heart  Mission  (contract  school)  is  located  65  miles  southwest  of  the 
agency  in  Pottawatomie  Coimty,  Okla.  The  tel^raphic  and  ndlroad  station  is 
Shawnee,  Okla.,  and  the  post-office  address  is  Sacred  Heart,  Okla. 

These  schools  have  been  well  conducted  during  the  past  year,  and  the  relations 
between  agent  and  superintendents  are  most  harmonious;  I  woula  therefore  recom- 
mend that  no  change  be  made  in  those  positions.  The  burners  at  the  two  boarding  schools 
have  produced  good  crops  of  oats,  com,  and  vegetables,  which  go  far  toward  feeding 
the  stock  and  supplying  the  school  with  extras  during  the  season.  The  superintend- 
ents are  in  harmony  with  the  agent  to  make  the  coming  school  year  one  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Indian  children. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  different  tribes  under  this  agency: 

Citizen  Pottawatomies 1, 618 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 572 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 590 

Children  between  6  and  16 408 

Absentee  Shawnees 507 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 156 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 187 

Children  between  6  and  16 150 

Sac  and  Foxes 528 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 148 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 155 

Children  between  6  and  16 123 

lowas 88 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 22 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 35 

Children  between  6  and  16 28 

Total  number  of  four  tribes 2, 735 

Indiaiu. — The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  were  allotted  160  acres  of  land  per  capita  in 
1891,  80  acres  of  each  allotment  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Grovemment  for  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  exempt  from  taxation,  the  remainmg  80  acres  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  a  period  of  five  years  exempt  from  taxation,  with  the  privilege  of  a  longer  term  at 
the  request  of  the  tribe  and  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
accordance  with  the  above  clause,  the  five  years  trust  period  was  extended  to  fifteen 
years,  thus  barring  sale  or  taxation  until  the  year  1906. 

In  addition  to  their  lands,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  have  on  deposit  with  the 
United  States  11^320,000,  drawing  5  per  cent  interest,  which  is  paid  to  them  semi- 
annually.   If  this  amount  were  divided  among  them  pro  rata  they  Arould  receive 
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$6,600  each,  which,  in  addition  to  their  lands,  makes  them  a  wealthy  people.  This 
fact  prevents  the  progress  that  might  be  secured  if  they  were  thrown  more  on  their 
own  resources. 

As  a  tribe  they  are  making  some  proffress  in  civilization.  They  encourage  their 
children  to  attend  the  reservation  school  and  are  anxious  to  have  them  attend  the 
nonreeervation  schools  for  a  higher  education.  The  present  council  is  composed  of 
two  chiefs  and  eight  counciUnen,  but  one  of  the  council  being  able  to  write  his  name, 
and  yet  they  are  a  body  of  men  that  for  sobriety,  strict  inte^ty,  and  morality  would 
eclipse  many  a  body  of  educated  white  men.  They  deplore  the  fact  that  more  of 
their  young  men  and  women  who  attend  the  higher  schools  do  not  come  back  home 
with  a  higher  sense  of  honor  and  moral  obligation  than  they  do.  They  are  not  afraid 
of  an  education  of  that  kind,  but  welcome  it  They  have  been  duped  by  some  of  their 
educated  sons  who  had  no  principle,  and  as  a  result  the  young  man  who  may  aspire 
to  a  seat  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  council  must  first  prove  that  he  is  strictly  honest  and 
has  the  principle  of  integrity. 

The  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  received  their  allotments  in  1890.  They  were 
allowed  by  treaty  to  sell  80  acres  of  their  160  to  aid  them  in  improving  the  80  they 
retain.  Manv  of  them  have  used  a  portion  of  this  money  in  making  some  improve- 
ments, and  tne  bulk  of  the  Absentee  Shawnees  have  a  place  they  can  call  home. 
These  Indians  receive  no  annuity,  and  their  only  source  of  mcome  is  derived  from  the 
rent  of  their  lands  and  their  own  labor,  and  as  a  tribe  I  believe  them  to  be  further 
advanced  in.  the  knowledi^  of  self-support  than  their  more  fortunate,  or  rather 
unfortunate  neighbors,  the  Sac  and  Foxes.  They  encourage  education  among  their 
children  and  have  the  promise  of  making  fairly  ^ood  citizens. 

The  Citizen  Pottawatomie  Indians  have  received  their  lands  in  severalty;  they 
receive  no  annuities  and  in  most  cases  are  self-supporting.  This  tribe  of  Indians  are 
scattered  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  and  working  at  all  trades. 
Manv  of  them  are  extensive  farmers  and  set  a  good  example  for  some'of  their  white 
neienbors.  They  have  no  reservation  schools,  but  their  children  are  being  educated 
at  tne  nonreservation  industrial  schools. 

This  tribe  of  Indians  were  awarded  a  decision  by  the  Court  of  Claims  on  March  21, 
1898,  of  the  sum  of  129,329.10,  on  account  of  depredations  committed  upon  their 
stock,  timber,  and  other  property  durine  the  civu  war.  The  amount  was  appro- 
priated at  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  will  be  paid  through  the  Indian  Office  on 
applications  supported  by  sworn  evidence  of  disinterested  persons. 

The  Iowa  Indians  were  allotted  lands  in  1891,  receiving  80  acres  per  capita.  They 
receive  annuities  amounting  to  about  $80  per  capita.  Their  lands  are  among  the  most 
fertile  in  Oklahoma  and  are  much  sought  after  oy  renters.  The  lowas  as  a  rule  pre- 
fer to  let  the  white  man  do  the  work.  There  are  some  exceptions  and  a  few  fairly 
good  bums  may  be  seen  that  they  cultivate  themselves.  Their  children  attend  the 
various  Indian  schools  and  are  encouraged  therein  by  the  older  ones. .  A  lar^r  per- 
centage of  the  lowas  can  sign  their  names  than  of  either  of  the  other  three  tnbes. 

Leatinff. — ^There  are  now  on  the  records  of  this  office  nearly  800  farming  and 
grazing  leases  made  by  allottees  of  the  four  different  tribes  under  this  agency,  pay- 
mg  an  annual  rental  of  $44,110.  This  is  an  incre^^  of  nearly  200  in  number  over 
those  in  force  in  1898,  and  the  amount  received  is  nearly  $13,000  in  excess  of  the 
amount  received  in  1898.  This  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  new  leases  are  made  at 
a  considerable  advance  over  the  first  leasee,  and  the  good  crops  in  the  Territory  for 
last  year  and  the  good  prospects  for  this  year  make  these  leases  much  sought  after. 

The  three  years^  lease  works  hardship  to  the  lessee,  and  they  can  not  be  made  on 
terms  as  favorable  as  could  a  five  years^  lease.  There  are  lessees  that  would  break 
out  more  land,  make  better  improvements,  and  start  orchards  if  they  could  lease  for 
a  term  of  five  years.  1  heartily  recommend  that  some  action  be  taken  to  secure  an 
act  of  Congress  changing  the  term  from  three  to  five  years  for  farming  and  grazing 
proposes. 

Tne  leasing  system  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the.  Indians.  It  has  brought  white 
neig:hbors  in  their  midst;  it  has  b^n  the  means  of  getting  their  lands  broken  and 
cultivated:  it  insures  them  a  farm  fenced  with  a  3-barbed  wire  fence^  a  comfortable 
house,  well,  and  outbuildings.  These  advantages  are  secured  in  addition  to  the  sums 
received  for  rentals,  which,  as  shown,  are  very  considerable. 

The  band  which  is  making  the  least  progress  among  the  Indians  under  the  charge 
of  this  agency  is  the  Mo  ko  ho  ko  band.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mo  ko  ho  ko 
he  advi^  his  band  not  to  lease  their  land;  to  hold  it  all  in  common  and  to  live  in  one 
community.  These  Indians  are  making  no  progress;  they  still  wear  blankets  and 
live  in  a  Imrk-hut  village.  The  most  of  them  refuse  to  lease  their  lands,  which  are 
among  the  best  in  the  Territory.  It  would  seem  as  though,  for  their  good,  that 
authority  should  be  given  the  agent  to  lease  those  lands,  with  the  consent  of  the 

8896 20  .     ^  . 
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owners  if  it  could  be  obtained,  and  without  their  consent  if  it  could  not  be  obtained. 
Responsible  people  stand  ready  to  make  leases  of  the  lands,  which  are  now  in  the 
state  of  nature. 

The  leasini;  of  these  lands,  while  entailing  a  vast  amount  of  labor  on  this  office  in 
the  way  of  clerical  work  and  also  of  the  time  of  the  agent  in  settling  matters  between 
lessors  and  lessees,  is  shown  to  be  a  very  wise  course.  If  the  matter  of  leasing  were 
left  to  the  Indians,  designing  men  would  secure  the  leases  for  almost  nothing.  As  it 
now  is  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  Indians  are  securing  more  rent  from  their 
limds  than  a  white  man  if  he  owned  the  same  land  could  possibly  secure. 

Sales  of  Indian  landi. — The  Citizen  Pottawatomies  and  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians, 
by  act  of  Congress  dated  August  15,  1894,  are  permitted  to  sell  all  of  their  allotments 
in  excess  of  80  acres.  The  passage  of  that  act  has  very  materially  increased  the  work 
of  this  agency.  During  the  first  year  or  two  after  this  law  was  passed  many  frauds 
were  perpetrated  upon  the  Indians  by  trading  them  stock  at  an  exorbitant  price  for  the 
lands,  payine  them  cash  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian  agent  and  afterwards  making 
them  refund  the  greater  portion  of  it  During  the  past  two  years  many  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  conveyance  of  Indian  lands,  which  has 
reduced  the  chances  of  fraud  to  a  minimum,  and  the  Indians  are  now  receiving  full 
value  for  their  lands. 

The  effect  upon  the  Indians  of  the  sale  of  their  lands  has  not  yet  been  fully 
demonstrated.  There  are  instances  where  they  have  made  a  very  unwise  use  of  the 
money,  and  again  there  are  instances  where  they  have  used  this  money  in  purchasing 
a  good  team  and  other  things  that  go  to  make  up  better  conditions  and  surroundings 
for  themselves,  and  there  are  yet  others  that  keep  their  money  and  loan  it  to  other 
Indians  at  the  usual  rates  of  inter^  and  are  thus  doing  a  banking  and  loan  business. 
If  this  money  could  be  held  and  given  to  the  Indian  as  the  judgment  of  the  agent 
thought  best,  undoubtedly  it  would  last  the  Indian  longer  and  on  the  whole  be 
better  for  him. 

Since  July  1, 1899,  there  has  been  paid  to  the  Indians  through  this  office,  168,012.05, 
rep.'esenting  the  sale  of  9,937  acres  of  allotted  land,  or  an  average  of  $6.83  per  acre. 
These  lands  range  in  price  from  |2.50  per  acre  to  |25  per  acre. 

Much  of  the  land  allotted  to  the  Pottawatomie  and  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  is 
very  poor.  Many  of  them  were  absent  when  the  allotments  were  made,  bo  land  was 
given  to  them  as  the  allotting  agent  came  to  it,  regardless  of  utility.  The  sale  of  this 
cheap  land  cuts  down  the  average  price  very  materially. 

Epidemie  of  imallpoz. — On  January  26,  1899,  in  compliance  with  instructions  from 
the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  assumed  chai^ge  of  the  smallpox 
epidemic  in  the  Creek  Nation.  The  Indians  that  had  been  exposed  were  collected 
in  camps  and  a  strict  83rstem  of  quarantine  inaugurated.  Nurses  and  guards  were 
employed,  and  a  physician  was  employed  to  take  charge  of  the  camps,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  oe  on  the  ground  all  of  the  time.  The  camps  were  so  arranged 
that  the  sick  were  in  the  hospital,  those  who  did  not  have  the  disease  were  in  another 
camp,  and  the  convalescents  in  still  another.  About  350  Indians  were  maintained 
in  quarantine  and  provided  with  subsistence  supplies,  and  medicine.  On  May  17  it 
was  deemed  safe  to  raise  the  (quarantine.  The  camps  were  burned  and  everything 
destroyed  that  would  breed  disease.  The  Indians  were  disinfected,  supplied  witn 
new  clothes  and  blankets,  and  allowed  to  depart 

A  summary  of  the  work  shows  as  follows: 

Number  of  Indians  vaccinated 1, 000 

Number  of  smallpox  cases  treated 140 

Number  of  deaths  from  the  disease 76 

Number  of  cases  cured 64 

Cost  of  caring  for  Indians  during  the  epidemic  was  as  follows: 

£xx>en8e  for  guards,  nurses,  and  physician $4, 663. 50 

Expense  of  subsistence  and  medicines 1, 919. 03 

Traveling  expenses 34. 80 

.Total '. 6,617.33 

On  March  10, 1899,  smallpox  broke  out  among  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  under  my 
chaige  at  a  point  18  miles  from  the  agency.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  quar- 
antine those  who  had  been  exposed,  and,  under  direction  of  Agency  Physician  Wyman 
and  Agency  -Farmer  Tanksley,  233  Indians  were  placed  in  quarantine  and  were  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  course  of  treatment.  The  Sac  and  Fox  council  met  and  appro- 
priated $5,000  of  their  funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  Nurses  and  guards  were  employed 
and  a  system  of  campe  established,  so  that  those  who  had  the  disease  could  be 
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separated  from  those  who  did  not  have  it,  and  a  camp  was  also  maintained  for  the 
convalescent.  Subsistence  supplies,  medicine,  clothing,  and  blankets  were  purchased 
and  a  thorough  system  of  vaccinating  was  enforced.  These  Indians  were  thus  treated 
and  held  in  quarantine  until  the  3(Hh  day  of  May,  when  the  conditions  were  con- 
sidered favorable  for  abfmdoning  the  camps.  Every  hut  in  the  village  was  burned, 
all  clothing,  tents,  and  everything  that  would  breed  disease  was  destroyed,  and  the 
Indian  dogs  were  shot.  The  Indians  were  thoroughly  fumigated,  riven  new  cloth- 
ing and  blankets,  and  were  required  to  select  a  new  site  for  their  village. 
A  summary  of  the  work  done  shows  as  follows: 

Total  number  treated  for  smallpox 91 

Number  of  deaths 43 

Number  of  recoveries 48 

Number  exposed  and  vaccinated 475 

The  total  exx>enseB  incurred  were  as  follows: 

Cost  of  subsistence  and  medicines |4, 304. 84 

Cost  of  labor,  nurses,  and  guards 2, 436. 50 

J.  8.  Tanksley,  for  use  of  team 142. 50 

Traveling  expenses 21. 50 

Telephone  meesagee 7. 20 

Total 6,912.54 

This  result  could  not  have  been  accomplished  had  not  the  employees,  and  espe- 
cially the  agency  former,  J.  S.  Tanksley,  aone  heroic  work. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  council,  in  session  on  June  1,  1899,  very  feelinely  expressed  the 
opinion  tiiat  these  same  heroic  measures  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  tneir  people  and 
that  the  amount  exx)ended  for  that  purpose  was  most  gratefully  contributed. 

The  selling  of  liquor  to  Indians. — ^There  has  been  no  less  than  12  prosecutions  for 
selling  liquors  to  Indians  within  the  bounds  of  this  agency  during  the  i)ast  year. 
Every  case  that  has  a  genuine  appearance  of  an  infraction  of  the  law  is  investigated, 
and  the  United  States  oflScers  are  diligent  in  prosecuting  the  same.  This  course  has 
had  the  tendency  to  largely  mitigate  that  evil. 

Buildings. — The  buildm^  at  this  agency  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  They  received 
two  good  coats  of  paint  durmg  the  paSb  year  and  now  present  an  attractive  appearance. 

Employees. — ^There  have  been  numerous  changes  m  the  force  of  employees  at  this 
agency  during  the  past  year.  As  at  present  organized,  with  possibly  three  or  four 
exceptions  in  the  school  force,  the  worx  is  progressing  very  satisfactoriiv,  and  I  think 
all  show  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  interest  in  the  work  committed  to  their  care. 

Xissionary  work. — ^The  missionary  wbrk  conducted  within  the  bounds  of  this 
agency  is  as  follows:  The  Pottawatomies  are  looked  after  by  the  Catholics,  the  lowas 
and  Absentee  Shawnees  by  the  Quakers,  and  the  Sac  and  Foxes  by  the  Baptists. 
More  zeal  should  be  infused  into  the  work  by  the  central  bureaus  of  the  various 
origanizations. 

The  older  Indians  are  closely  wedded  to  the  superstitions  of  their  tribes.  They  will, 
however,  attend  religious  services  and  are  respectful  listeners.  The  hope  for  the 
Indians,  however,  lies  in  the  Sunday-school  work,  which  needs  help  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  parent  societies. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Indian  Office  for  the  hearty  manner  in  which  they  have  aided 
me  in  the  work  of  this  agency  during  the  past  year,  and  with  a  continuation  of  their 
hearty  support  I  hope  thS-t  the  coming  year  wiU  be  one  of  progress  and  prosperity  at 
this  agency. 

Re^pectrully  submitted. 

XiKR  Patrick, 

United  ^xxtes  Indian  Agent, 
Per  William  R.  Gulick, 

Clerk  in  Charge. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Sac  and  Fox  School. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Ok  la.,  July  t5, 1S99. 

Sib:  In  accordance  with  rulee  of  the  Indian  school  Bervice,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  this  the 
annual  report  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Mlision  School,  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1899: 

LooatioB.— Parties  wishing  to  yiait  the  school  should  purchase  railroad  tickets  reading  to  Stroud, 
Okla.,  via  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  from  which  place  a  mail  hack  makes  daily  trips  to 
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agency  and  school,  a  distance  of  6  mlle^,  or  a  livery  conyeyance  may  bo  secured  at  very  moderate 
rates. 

Attendaaoe  and  eapaoity.— Dttrinf  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  the  attendance  has  been  74,  a  decrease 
of  8  from  the  precedingr  year.  This  decrease  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  from  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber until  the  latter  part  of  May,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  month,  the  school  was  under  quaran- 
tine on  account  of  smallpox  existing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  and  in  the  school  itself.  Three 
deaths  occurred,  and  in  consequence  several  withdrawals  and  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
retaining  many  others.  Our  capacity  is  rated  at  120,  but  under  the  rating  of  *'  Education— <Hrcnlar 
No.  20,"  Issued  by  the  Indian  Office  November  11, 1898,  this  must  be  reduced  to  75  until  more  dor- 
mitorv  space  is  provided. 

Health.— The  nealth  of  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  two  epidemics,  one  of  smallpox  and  one  of 
roseola,  has  been  unusuallv  good.  We  have  had  a  few  cases  of  chills  and  fever  and  two  or  three  cases 
of  pneumonia,  all  of  which  yielded  to  successul  treatment  bv  the  agency  physician.  The  epidemics 
deserve  special  mention.  During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  with  over  90  pupils  in  attendance, 
over  40  cases  of  roseola  developed.  Added  to  this  and  at  the  same  time  confluent  variola  of  a  very 
malignant  tyi>e.  which  existed  in  the  vicinity,  gained  a  foothold  in  the  school  and  four  cases  devel- 
oped. Three  of  these  proved  fatal,  two  from  the  disease  itself  and  one  from  complications.  The 
other  recovered.  It  seems  littie  leas  than  a  miracle  that  this  second  disease  should  have  been  so  suc- 
cessfully combated  as  to  confine  its  development  to  this  limited  number  of  cases.  Especially  does 
it  seem  so  when  we  consider  that  roseola  ana  variola  in  their  incipient  stages  so  closely  resemble  each 
other  as  to  sometimes  baffle  the  best  of  medical  skill  in  diagnosing  cases.  Careful  attention,  rigid 
quarantine,  and  a  generous  use  of  disinfectants,  together  with  the  assistance  of  an  agent  and  phvsi- 
dan  who  understood  the  needs  of  such  a  time,  is  what  accomplished  this  result,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
many  of  the  Sac  Indian  children  owe  their  existence  to-day. 

Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  Agency  Physician  Wyman  for  his  prompt  responses  to  duty,  his 
careful  and  correct  diagnoses  of  the  troubles,  and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  they  were  treated; 
nor  to  the  matron  at  the  school,  Mrs.  Dawson,  who,  although  not  an  immune,  when  other  employees 
were  very  much  excited,  some  leaving  the  school  between  two  days,  others  executing  their  last  will 
and  testament  others  consulting  legal  authority  and  malring  threats  of  criminal  prosecution,  went 
about  her  work,  coolly  and  calmly  following  the  instructions  of  her  superiors,  ana  thus  materially 
aided,  where  others  were  detrimental,  in  confining  and  stamping  out  the  disease  and  in  Animtng  the 
fears  and  retaining  the  attendance  of  the  pupils. 

Sanitary  oonditions.— The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  good,  and  located  as  it  is,  on  ground 
susceptible  of  drainage  in  all  directions,  the  school  should,  as  the  surrounding  country  becomes  more 
thickly  settled  and  broken  and  in  consequence  there  is  less  decaying  vegetable  matter,  become  one  of 
the  most  healthv  schools  in  the  service.  Our  sewerage  system,  while  not  extensive,  is  efficient,  as  is 
also  our  ventilating  system. 

Industrial  work.— Boys  and  girls  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  the  different  departments  of  the 
school,  wherein  the  boys  have  had  much  instruction  in  diversified  farming  and  the  girls  in  domestic 
economy. 

Literary  worit.— The  schoolroom  work  has  not  been  a  success  during  the  past  year.  Two  of  the 
departments  have  accomplished  nothing.  Smallpox  and  inefficient  teachers  have  been  their  undo- 
ing. We  hope,  with  the  new  blood  to  be  infused  into  our  teaching  ranks  this  coming  year,  to  show 
some  improvement. 

Improvements.— A  new  windmill  for  famishing  a  water  supply,  all  buildings  repainted,  new  porch 
fioors  laid,  some  plastering  done,  new  corrals  and  some  new  fences  built,  together  with  many  other 
minor  improvements,  have  constituted  our  operations  in  this  direction,  until  at  present  the  plant  is 
in  fairly  good  condition.  However,  some  improvements  are  still  needed,  which  vail  form  the  subject 
of  future  communications. 

Employees.— It  would  be  difficult  to  Imagine  a  school  with  a  set  of  employees  who  were  less  com- 

g stent  and  who  took  less  interest  in  their  work  than  the  one  I  found  here  when  I  took  chaige  last 
ctober.  Only  three  could  be  rated  as  competent  and  conscientious.  Two  of  these  three  still  remain, 
the  third  having  resigned  on  account  of  ill  nealth,  caused  by  a  too  zealous  regard  for  the  performance 
of  her  duties  in  the  Indian  work.  Of  the  others,  by  voluntary  resignations  and  the  help  of  the  Indian 
Office,  all  except  one  are  gone  or  going.  Those  who  have  taken  their  places  are  slving  good  satisfac- 
tion. To  these  and  to  others  who  nave  been  interested  in  the  work  and  have  tried  to  give  satisfaction 
I  am  heartily  thankful,  and  trust  they  will  continue  as  in  the  past. 

Oonolnsion.— I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  assiatanoe  in  many  ways  and  at  all  times  when  requested, 
and  for  your  approval  and  aid  in  securing,  and  the  Department  for  granting,  all  requests  except  one, 
and  that  I  expect  will  be  granted  in  due  time,  made  by  me  during  the  past  year.    To  viriting  offldals 
my  thanks  are  also  due  for  favors  received  therefrom. 
Very  respectfully, 

Horace  J.  Johnson,  SupaintendenL 
Lbe  Patrick,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Absentee  Shawnee  School. 

Absentee  Shawnee  School, 
Sac  and  Pax  Agency,  Okla.,  August  fSS,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  boarding  school 
located  near  the  city  of  Shawnee,  11  Pottawatomie  County,  Okla.  This  school  is  40  miles  distant  from 
the  agency  in  the  center  of  a  large  school  population  of  Indians  of  the  Pottawatomie.  Shawnee,  and 
Kickapoo  tribes.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  but  75,  based  upon  the  rule  for  estimating  the  proper 
capacity  of  Indian  schools  as  sent  out  bv  the  Indian  Office  this  year.  One  hundred  and  five  was  the 
highest  enrollment  during  the  year;  82  the  year's  average  of  attendance. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  exceptionally  fine  and  the  sanitary  conditions  are  good. 

The  working  force  consists  of  a  superintendent,  three  school-teachers,  matron  and  amistant.  indus- 
trial teacher  and  farmer,  laundress  and  assistant,  cook  and  assistant,  seamstress  and  aaaistant.  But 
few  changes  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  force,  and  none  at  the  close. 

The  school  farm  comprises  450  acres,  but  40  of  which  have  been  in  cultivation  until  the  present  year; 
60  more  have  been  added  and  the  preparation  of  40  acres  more  begun.  Rich  farm  land  and  splendid 
wood  pasture  Is  the  character  of  the  land.  With  a  continuity  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  its  managers 
this  could  be  made  a  largelv  self-€upportlng  school  plant,  a  credit  to  the  service,  and  an  object  leason 
to  the  Indians  in  whose  miost  it  lies. 

A  small  gasoline  engine  is  the  force  for  the  supply  of  water  for  school  and  stock.  The  well  from 
which  the  water  is  obtained  is  174  feet  deep  and  the  supply  is  abundant  and  of  most  excellent  quality. 
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To  this  water  supply  has  been  added  a  large  pond,  entirely  the  work  of  the  school  force  and  the 
boys. 

The  school  cows  and  young  stock  are  in  excellent  condition  and  bid  fair  to  be  of  considerable  valne 
to  the  farm  equipment.  Forty  acres  o(  com.  which  will  yield  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  40  acres  of  oats 
in  the  stack,  6  acres  of  cane,  5  of  cotton,  bendes  a  large  acreage  of  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  consti- 
tute the  present  status  of  farm  products. 

With  the  exception  of  the  laundry,  one  roof  covers  the  entire  school.  The  building  is  very  old  and 
inadeqiute  for  the  needs  of  even  the  present  enrollment,  but  it  is  in  fairly  good  repair  and  presents 
an  i^pearance  of  neatness  and  comfort 

Much  stress  is  placed  upon  the  value  of  fine  buildings  and  up-to-date  improvements  for  the  Indian 
school  service,  but  a  more  enduring  monument  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  would  be  greater  earn- 
estness, more  self-surrender  on  the  part  of  employees  in  the  various  departments  of  the  school.  As 
Garfield  once  said  of  his  eminent  instructor:  "  I  would  rather  have  chosen  Mark  Hopkins  for  my 
teacher,  he  on  one  end  of  a  log  in  a  forest  and  I  on  the  other,  than  the  best  of  colleges  with  the  most 
excellent  curriculum  in  the  luid  without  him." 

Beq>ectfully,  Mabt  C.  Williams,  SupeHtUmdeni, 

The  CoMMiaBioMBB  or  Indian  Aft  aibs. 

(Thzough  Lee  Fatoick,  United  states  Indian  Agent) 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  OREGON. 

REPORT   OF   SUPERINTENDENT    IN   CHARGE  OF  GRANDE   RONDE 

AGENCY. 

Grande  Rondb  School,  Orbg.,  August  £1, 1899. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  official  instructions^  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  this  school  and  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899: 

Population  of  tribes  (including  pupils  away  at  school) . 

Rogue  River 52 

Wapatoes 24 

Sautiam 27 

Marys  River 33 

Clackamas 64 

Yamhill 33 

Lackamute 32 

Cow  Creek 30 

Umpqua 87 

Total 382 

The  sanitary  reports  for  1899  show  number  of  deaths,  8;  births,  5.  Besides  these, 
there  were  3  deaths  off  the  reserve,  and  10  dropped  on  account  of  moving  away, 
making  a  total  decrease  of  16  from  last  year's  report  Of  the  382,  5  are  over  90,  12 
over  80,  20  over  70,  and  33  over  60  years  of  age. 

The  majority  are  industrious  and  self-supporting.  A  great  many  of  the  women 
make  baskets,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  sale  in  Portland  at  fairly  good  prices. 
This  year  quite  a  number  have  engaged  in  gathering  chittem  bark,  for  which  they 
get  from  2^  to  3  cents  per  pound,  many  of  them  gathering  100  poionas  per  day. 

For  crops  raised,  see  statistics  herewith  submitted.  From  tne  looks  of  the  grain 
and  acreage  sown  I  have  estimated  35,000  bushels  of  oats  and  7,000  bushels  of  wheat 
would  be  harvested,  but  am  sorry  to  say  that  from  the  present  outlook  this  will  nearly 
idl  be  lost  on  account  of  continued  and  unseasonable  rains;  also  there  wero  many  torn 
of  hay  lost  on  account  of  these  rains.  A  majority  of  these  people  farm  their  own 
lands,  and  quite  a  number  farm  land  belonging  to  the  old  people.  Nearly  all  have 
a  garden;  all  have  horses;  a  great  many  have  cattle  and  hogs,  and  a  few  have  sheep. 
AU  live  on  their  own  allotments  in  good  frame  houses;  in  fact,  the  Indians  of  this 
reservation  are  advancing  toward  civihzation  as  fast  as  could  be  expected. 

They  all  have  a  desire  to  see  their  children  educated,  all  showing  a  willingness  to 
send  them  to  school.  To  encourage  and  help  them  I  purchase  all  the  wood,  huiv,  and 
beef  needed  for  school  and  agency  from  Indians,  arranging  it  so  that  all  have  a  cnance, 
limiting  the  amount  so  that  no  one  has  the  advantage  over  another.  All  those  that 
are  able  are  making  their  own  living  without  any  help  from  the  Government  except 
that  obtained  through  the  saw  and  grist  miUs,  blacksmith  shop,  and  medical  attend- 
ance, which,  of  course,  is  a  great  help,  and  of  which  they  all  take  advantage.  To 
the  old  and  infirm  a  little  flour,  beef,  sugar,  and  coffee  is  issued  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 
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There  has  been  no  disturbance  during  the  past  year,  no  quarrels  or  difficulties 
among  them,  but  what  I  was  able  to  settle  without  any  trouble;  in  fact,  the  past  year 
has  been  free  from  any  trouble  whatever  caused  by  Indians. 

The  sanitary  condition  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  past 

The  ajjency  employees  consist  of  one  sawyer  and  apprentice,  one  blacksmith  and 
apprentice,  all  Indians.  All  ^thfully  discharged  the  duties  of  their  several  posi- 
tions the  past  year.  And  right  here  I  wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  sawyer,  who  also 
runs  the  gristinill,  that  the  Indians,  as  well  as  myself,  are  well  satisfied  with  his  work, 
many  of  them  telling  me  that  they  now  get  more  flour,  and  better,  than  they  did 
under  former  millers,  from  the  same  amount  of  wheat. 

Grande  Sonde  lohool. — ^This  school  for  the  past  ten  months  has  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  90  pupils.  They  have  made  good  progress  in  their  studies,  have  b^n  indu^ 
trious,  and  well  behaved.  The  boys  under  the  direction  of  the  former  and  industrial 
teacher  have  been  very  faithful  in  their  work  on  the  farm  and  garden,  taking  care  of 
the  school  stock,  etc.  The  girls  under  the  direction  of  the  matron  performed  the 
different  duties  allotted  to  them  cheerfully  and  well,  taking  into  consideration  that 
all  of  ourpupilsare  small,  averagingin  age  butnine  years.  I  think  we  have  had  a  very 
successful  year.  In  the  three  years  that  I  have  had  charge  of  this  school  I  have  trans- 
ferred 22  of  our  largest  pupils  to  the  Chemawa  Indian  Industrial  School. 

The  sanitary  condition  nas  been  good,  no  sickness  of  a  serious  nature  occurring 
during  the  year. 

The  land  on  the  school  farm  used  for  grain  had  become  so  foul  that  I  considered  it 
best  to  summer  fallow  it,  and  it  is  now  in  good  shape  for  sowing  this  fall. 

The  garden  I  estimatewill  produce  of  potatoes,  300  bushels;  pease,  6  bushels;  beans, 
8  bushels;  carrots,  60  bushels;  beets,  4  bushels;  turnips,  40  Dushels;  ruta-bagas,  30* 
bushels,  and  700  head  of  cabbage. 

Our  buildings  are  all  new  with  the  exception  of  the  school  building  proper.  This 
building  needs  some  repairs,  which  I  hope  to  do  this  foil.  I  have  just  finished  raising 
it,  putting  in  new  foundation  and  some  new  flooring,  all  the  work  being  done  by 
Indians.  In  my  last  year's  report  I  stated  that  this  building  could  not  be  repaired 
and  that  a  new  one  was  needed.  This  statement  was  made  after  having  a  competent 
carpenter  examine  and  report  to  me  as  to  what  it  would  cost  to  put  the  builoing  in 
good  condition.  This  summer  1  had  another  carpenter  examine  the  building,  and 
n*om  his  report  concluded  that  I  would  make  the  needed  repairs.  The  worst  trouble 
was  the  foundation  and  windows.  The  first  has  been  remedied,  the  windows  I  will 
have  to  estimate  for;  then  with  a  couple  of  coats  of  paint  the  building  will  answer 
for  some  time  yet. 

*  The  employee  force  consists  of  two  teachers,  one  matron^  one  seamstreBS,  and  one  cook 
(whites)  .one  industrial  teacher,  one  farmer,  and  one  assistant  cook,  all  Indians,  with 
tnree  Indian  assistants.  All  are  capable  and  efficient  and  have  worked  in  perfect 
harmony  the  past  year. 

I  herewith  submit  statistics  both  as  to  school  and  agency. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  your  office  for  the  kindness  and 
many  courtesies  shown  me  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Andrew  Kershaw, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disburting  Agent. 
•  The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  KLAMATH  AGENCY. 

Klamath  Agency,  Klamath  County,  Orbg., 

September  f^6y  1899, 

Sir:  I  submitted  the  annual  report  of  this  agency  on  August  30,  last  year.    An 
effort  to  secure  a  more  accurate  census  as  well  as  a  great  amount  of  miscellaneous 
work  has  postponed  the  report  this  year  until  a  later  date.    I  am  gratified  to  be  able' 
to  report  satL^ictory  conditions  on  the  Klamath  Reservation  and  a  year  of  good  prog- 
ress and  foithful  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  and  employees. 

The  Indians  are  more  and  more  becoming  an  agricultural  people  and  devote  very 
little  time  to  their  former  methods  of  providing  food.  Little  nun  ting  is  done  except 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  annual  incursion  is  made  into  the  CaS»de  Mountains 
in  search  of  wild  fruits  and  game.  This  usuallv  consumes  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  of  September  and  a  portion  of  October  ana  is  participated  in  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  both  whites  and  Indians. 
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A  police  force  is  maintained  in  the  hucklebeny  country  during  this  season  to  pre- 
serve order  and  prevent  the  spreading  of  fires.  No  party  of  Indians  is  permitted  to 
go  on  these  excursions  into  the  forest  reserve  without  being  duly  instructed  as  to  our 
game  laws  and  fully  impressed  as  to  the  importance  of  preventing  the  starting  of  fires. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  the  destructive  fires  which  annually  devastate  large  areas  of 
our  timber  lands  are  not  usually  traceable  to  our  Indians;  nor  are  they  responsible 
for  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  deer  for  the  hides  and  hams.  In  fact,  huntmg  is  no 
longer  habitual  with  them,  and  they  devote  the  major  part  of  their  time  to  labor 
upon  their  farms  and  stock  ranches,  in  teaming  or  laboring  for  white  employers 
about  the  reservation. 

Haymaking  is  now  being  pursued  with  great  vigor  throughout  the  reservation. 
The  wild  grasses  about  our  LEikes  and  alon^  our  streams  make  excellent  hay^  and  the 
Indians  are  determined  to  prepare  an  ample  amount  of  forage  for  their  ammals  for 
the  ensuing  winter.  The  season  of  1898  was  cold  and  dry  and  hay  not  abundant, 
and  as  a  result,  the  loss  of  cattle  last  winter  was  considerable.  The  present  summer 
has  again  been  very  frosty  and  grain  is  almost  an  utter  Mlure  on  the  reservation. 
The  Indians  had  a  considerable  acreajze  sown  to  wheat  and  oats,  but  have  again  been 
disappointed.  The  wheat  was  only  fit  for  hay  on  the  agency  farms,  but  we  have  a 
field  of  oats,  approximating  30  acres,  which  has  so  far  escaped  a  frost  and  from  which 
we  hope  to  reahze  a  fairly  good  yield.  Timothy  sown  last  fall  is  looking  nicely  and 
promises  to  make  excellent  meadow;  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to  realize  the  full  value 
of  either  our  school  or  agency  lands,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  arable  lands  of  the  reserva- 
tion generally,  until  by  a  proper  system  of  irrigation  they  can  be  improved.  The  Kla- 
math Reservation  is  an  ideed  stock  country.  All  grasses  cultivated  in  temperate 
climates  will  flourish  on  our  alluvial  lands,  and  with  a  rational  system  of  irrigation 
hay  enough  could  be  produced  not  only  to  winter  all  the  stock  the  reservationiands 
will  provide  pasture  for,  but  thousands  of  animals  in  addition.  The  irrigation  of  our 
sandy  uplands,  now  too  dry  for  successful  culture,  will  enable  us  to  grow  alfalfa  and 
domestic  grains,  as  such  lands  will  undoubtedly  prove  less  frosty  than  the  lowlands 
hitherto  cultivated  by  the  Indians.  The  season  has  not  been  cold  enough  to  prevent 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  grasses,  and  a  careful  estimate  of  the  amount  of  hay  put 
up  by  the  Indians  for  their  own  animals  amoimts  to  8,000  tons. 

As  a  great  stock  ranch  the  Klamath  Reservation,  with  its  more  than  2,000  square 
miles  of  alluvial  bottom  lands  and  highland  pastures  can  hardly  be  excelled.  The 
present  problem  is  how  to  eet  rid  of  3,000  or  4,000  almost  worthless  ponies  and  to 
substitute  for  them  the  cattle  which  would  soon  make  the  Indians  prosperous.  I  am 
confident  that  the  cattle  industry  is  worthy  of  every  possible  encouragement,  and  that 
a  liberal  percentage  of  the  indemnity  the  Indians  are  hoping  to  receive  from  Congress 
for  their  erroneously  excluded  lands  could  well  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  cattle 
and  the  necessary  machinery  for  use  in  taking  care  oi  them. 

Irrigation. — Authority  having  been  granted  to  begin  a  preliminary  irrigation  survey 
of  the  reservation,  Eugene  B.  Henry,  a  competent  engineer,  was,  under  your  author- 
ity, placed  on  duty  May  20  last  witn  two  assistants,  and  has  been  almost  constantly 
in  the  field  since  that  date  laying  out  an  irrigation  system  which  when  completed 
will  add  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  the  lands  on  the  reservation. 
Some  extensive  areas,  as  the  Modoc  Point  country,  embracing  15,000  acres  of  as  fine 
land  as  there  is  in  southeastern  Or^on,  and  another  favored  locality  of  some  40,000 
acres  of  bottom  lands  lying  on  Sprague  River  between  our  two  agencies,  will  be 
included  in  the  areas  covered  by  ditches  Mr.  Henry  is  now  surveying.  The  last- 
mentioned  locality,  of  some  40,000  acres  or  more,  will  be  irrigated  from  the  Siacan 
River,  or  north  branch  of  Sprafue  River,  and  will  necessitate  the  dicing  of  a  ditch 
several  miles  in  length,  which  the  engineer  is  now  engaged  in  surveying.  On  exten- 
sive works  like  this  some  assistance  may  be  needed  from  Congress,  out  on  the  niinor 
ditches,  and  in  much  of  the  work  in  excavating  the  lai^r  ones,  I  think  the  Indians, 
properly  organized  and  directed,  will  do  much  of  the  work. 

The  first  ditch  surveyed  by  Mr.  Henry  will  convey  the  water  of  Crooked  Creek 
from  its  source  within  4  miles  of  the  agency  across  several  sections  of  rich  bottom 
lands,  upon  which  a  number  of  Indians  have  allotments,  into  the  school  and  agency 
farm,  through  Council  Grove,  where  the  great  treaty  was  made  with  the  southeastern 
tribes  of  Oregon  in  1864,  and  over  the  highlands  of  the  farm  now  much  in  need  of 
irrigation.  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  I  yet  hope  to  get  this  ditch 
under  way  this  fall,  so  that  it  can  be  completed  in  time  for  use  next  spring  and  so 
that  its  prompt  completion  may  prove  a  salutary  object  lesson  to  the  Indians. 

Soadi. — Only  a  multiplicity  of  matters  needing  attention  have  prevented  me  accom- 
plishing much  road  work  with  the  Indians  throughout  the  reservation.  Most  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  road  r^ulations  as  to  enrollment,  settingapart districts,  etc., 
have  been  done,  and  the  ground  work  has  been  laid  for  a  very  efficient  road  system. 
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Taking  personal  chai*^  of  a  varying  force  of  from  25  to  40  men,  a  half  month's  time 
was  consmned  in  the  improvement  of  the  Modoc  Point  road,  by  far  the  worst  road 
on  the  reservation.  The  substantial  improvement  made  evinced  the  indostrious 
spirit  of  the  sons  of  a  warlike  race  and  proved  the  practical  character  of  oar  road 
r^ulation.  This  work  was  assisted  by  generous  donations  of  food  supplies  by  white 
people  of  Wood  River  and  Klamath  Falls,  white  settlements  near  tne  reservation, 
and  by  the  county  court  in  furnishing  powder  and  fuse  and  two  practical  men  to  use 
them. 

The  bridge  over  Williamson  River  on  the  road  between  Klamath  and  Yainax 
agencies,  also  some  small  brideefi,  should  be  repaired  this  fall,  and  lumber  and  some 
other  material  will  be  required  in  this  work,  as  well  as  the  assistance  of  mechanics 
from  the  agency. 

Klamath  boundary  queitlon. — Paramount  to  other  questions  affecting  the  treaty 
Indians  of  this  reservation,  and  which  is  hoped  may  soon  be  brought  to  a  final 
adjustment,  is  what  is  known  as  the  Klamath  boundary  question.  I  will  very  briefly 
refer  to  some  of  its  principal  features.  By  the  treaties  of  October  14,  1864,  and  of 
August  12,  1865,  these  treaty  Indians  relinquished  to  the  United  States  an  area 
embracing  approximately  20,  OOO  square  miles,  lying  in  southeastern  Oregon  and  north- 
em  Califomia  (see  Revision  of  Indian  Treaties,  pp.  432  and  805) ,  in  consideration  of 
the  reservation  to  them  of  an  area  approximating  3,500  square  miles,  the  description 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Klamath,  Modoc,  and  lahooskin  Snake  treaty  of 
October  14,  1864,  one  of  the  treaties  above  referred  to.  The  boundary,  as  natural  to 
Indians,  was  largely  designated  by  the  mention  of  physical  features,  and  in  this  case 
by  mountain  chains  and  peaks  not  generally  diflScult  to  recognize.  A  survey  of  the 
boundary  was  made  by  a  Grovemment  surveyor  in  1871,  but  nis  boundary  line  only 
conforms  to  the  treaty  description  at  a  few  points  and  largely  ignores  Uie  natural 
features,  preferring  direct  lines  of  survey  to  the  angular  and  difficult  mountain 
summits. 

The  Indians  for  vears  complained  of  the  injustice  of  this  boundary,  which  excluded 
approximately  1,000  square  miles  of  their  reservation,  and  on  June  10,  1896,  Con- 
gress, with- a  desire  to  do  justice  to  these  people,  made  an  appropriation  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  commission  which  was  chai^ged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  this 
matter  upon  the  ground  and  of  reporting  fully  the  result,  with  recommendation  for 
Congressional  taction.  This  commission  (see  Senate  Doc.  93,  Fifty -fourth  Congress, 
second  session)  ascertained  the  area  of  excluded  lands  to  approximate  617,490  acres, 
which  they  determined  to  be  worth  86.36  cents  per  acre,  or  |533,270.  The  commis- 
sion recommended  that  one-fourth  of  this  sum,  when  appropriated,  should  be  paid 
to  the  Indians  per  capita  for  the  purchase  of  cattle,  wagons,  and  mowing  machines, 
and  that  the  remainder  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  until  such  times  as  the  Indian 
lands  become  alienable,  and  to  draw  interest,  the  interest  to  be  paid  annually  to  the 
Indians  per  capita. 

As  a  result  oi  this  report  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  January  26, 
1897,  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  commission  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioner  ot  Indian  Affairs  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  when 
appropriated  should  be  made  available  for  irrigation  and  draina^  purposes  for  the 
benefit  of  Indian  allottees  aiul  the  schools,  in  luldition  to  their  disbursement  in  part 
for  the  purchase  of  cattle,  wagons,  and  mowing  machines,  and  that  $350,000  should  be 

f  laced  in  the  Treasury  to  draw  interest  at  5  percent,  the  interest  to  fee  paid  to  the 
ndians  annually  per  capita. 

When  this  matter  came  up  for  Congressional  action  it  was  suggested  that  a  survey 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  with  more  certainty  the  area  of  the  excluded  lands,  ana 
Congress  promptly  appropriated  |10,000  for  this  purpose.  This  survey  commenced 
too  late  last  autumn  for  completion  before  the  mountains  were  blocked  with  snow, 
but  was  finished  by  W.  C.  Elliott,  the  contractor,  during  the  present  summer,  and  is 
now  being  examined  in  the  field  by  Mr.  McLeod,  a  Government  inspector  of  surveys. 
Mr.  Elliott  is  not  yet  able  to  submit  data  showing  the  actual  area  of  the  excluded 
lands,  but  will  do  so  at  an  early  date.  He  states,  nowever,  that  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  following  the  boundary  as  described  in  his  instructions,  and  that  he  is  confident 
that  the  area  as  given  by  the  commission  is  approximately  correct 

The  KoCoimell  treaty. — On  December  27,  1898,  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
W.  J.  McConnell,  United  States  Indian  inspector,  completed  a  treaty  with  the 
Klamaths,  Modocs,  and  Yahooskin  band  of  Snake  Indians  on  the  Klamath  Reserva- 
tion, by  the  terms  of  which  the  Indians  a^ree  to  relinquish  their  right  to  the  erro- 
neously excluded  portion  of  their  reservation,  the  actual  area  of  the  excluded  lands 
to  be  determined  by  the  survey  just  completed,  in  consideration  of  a  payment  to  them 
of  86.36  cents  i>er  acre,  the  value  fixed  by  the  boundary  commission.  It  is  stipulated 
that  the  amount  due  them,  after  the  payment  of  legal  fees  of  'attorneys,  and  until 
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Con^rees  farther  provides,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasunr  of  the  United  States,  draw- 
ing interest  at  5  ]^r  cent,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  annually  per  caj)ita. 
It  IS  further  provided  that  the  Indians  shall  from  time  to  time,  through  tne  United 
States  Indian  aeent  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  oi  the  Interior,  ask  to  have  such  sums  paid  to  them  per  capita  as  their 
needs  may  require. 

Twenty-eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  survey  was  made  which  excluded  from 
the  Klamath  Reservation  probably  notices  than  600, 000  acres  of  land  justlv  belonging 
to  these  Indians,  and  certainly  a  generous  Crovemment  ou^ht  to  render  them  justice 
without  further  delay.  On  tneir  part  they  have  proven  faithful  to  their  treaty  and 
are  industriously  developing  the  area  left  to  them,  which  is  but  a  small  tract  indeed 
in  comparison  with  the  vast  domain  they  gave  up  when  they  entered  into  treaty 
stipulations  with  the  Government. 

The  Indian  police  and  judges. — Through  an  acquaintance  with  Indian  tribes,  embrac- 
ing almost  the  entire  period  of  American  settlement  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  I  have 
b^n  personally  cognizant  of  no  system  of  reservation  control  so  effective  as  that 
afforded  by  an  active  force  of  Indian  policemen  and  a  court  of  resolute  and  intelligent 
judges.  Iniring  the  year  many  cases  nave  been  tried,  usually  of  the  character  known 
in  our  reeulations  as  ''Indian  offenses,''  and  I  am  confident  that  not  one  decision  has 
been  renaered  which  was  not  equitable  and  judicious.  These  men,  though  Indians, 
are  business  men  of  character  and  standing  among  their  people,  and  their  work  is  a 
^reat  help  not  only  in  the  progress  of  their  people  in  civilization  but  to  the  govern- 
ment authorities  who  are  charged  with  the  care  and  elevation  of  our  Indian  tribes, 
and  $8  a  month  in  the  way  of  salary,  without  either  clothing  or  food,  is  a  small  com- 
pensation. Fifteen  dollars  a  monui,  with  clothing  and  subsistence,  the  same  as  the 
police  officers  receive,  would  certainly  be  a  more  appropriate  compensation  for  them. 

On  or  about  June  16  last.  Dr.  George  Modoc,  an  old  Indian  medicine  man,  was 
murdered  within  about  20  miles  of  the  reservation,  near  the  town  of  Bonanza  in  the 
white  settlements.  The  position  in  which  the  body  was  placed  and  other  evidences 
indicated  that  the  homicide  was  not  committed  by  a  white  man.  However,  a  careful 
investigation,  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  State  authorities,  was  promptly 
made,  but  nothing  really  tangible  as  to  the  identity  of  the  murderer  was  in  evidence. 
Considerable  feelmg  has  been  aroused  at  times  m  regard  to  this  matter,  especially 
between  the  Pitt  Rivers  and  Modocs,  the  latter  suspecting  that  certain  members  of 
the  other  tribe  were  responsible  for  the  murder.  I  do  not  aiUicipate  any  serious 
trouble  over  the  matter  and  feel  that  through  the  measures  we  have  on  foot  the  truth 
will  yet  be  known. 

Undoubtedly  the  murder  was  a  result  of  Indian  doctoring,  a  reprehensible  thing 
but  hard  to  stamp  out;  especially  when  tribes  outside  of  the  reservation,  subject  to 
no  agency  control,  practice  it  with  impunity  and  are  only  too  glad  to  influence  their 
friends  on  the  reservation  to  do  likewise.  All  the  authorities  on  our  reservation, 
including  of  course  our  Indian  judges  and  policemen,  are  charged  to  vigilantly  guard 
against  this  evil  and  to  brin^  promptly  to  trial  any  person  accused  of  practicing  the 
nefarious  work  of  the  medicme  man. 

Klamath  boarding  tchool. — The  capacity  of  the  buildings  of  this  school,  according  to 
the  rules,  is  only  sufficient  for  110  pupils,  although  at  times  during  the  laat  several 
years  the  number  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  this.  During  the  last  year  the  enroll- 
ment for  the  first  quarter  was  122;  second,  102;  third,  102;  fourth,  110.  Average 
attendance  for  the  same  periods  41,  86,  95,  and  104.  Having  sent  a  class  of  10  to 
Chemawa  from  this  reservation,  graduated  10,  and  had  during  the  second  quarter 
much  sickness,  the  average  ran  down  toward  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  This  was 
about  made  up,  however,  before  the  close  of  the  term.  We  are  now  rapidly  filling 
up  the  school  and  I  confidently  expect  the  attendance  to  pass  the  maximum  during 
the  month  of  October. 

On  account  of  the  decrease  in  attendance  last  year  we  lost  our  industrial  teacher, 
but  a^the  maximum  was  so  near  reached  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  because  we 
shall  exceed  it  easily  this  year,  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  place  restored,  or  the  place 
of  disciplinarian  instead.  There  are  so  many  lar^  boys  and  so  much  work  for  them 
around  the  grounds  and  on  the  farms  that  an  efficient  and  practical  man  to  be  with 
them  is  a  necessity. 

The  improvements  needed  in  this  school  heretofore  mentioned,  i.  e.,  two  flues  and 
other  nc^ed  improvements  in  boys'  dormitory ;  a  cow  bam  sufficient  to  contain  hay 
for  50  cows ;  a  water  system  for  use  and  fire  protection,  and  an  electric-lighting  sys- 
-  tem,  are  all  important.  The  improvement  of  the  boys'  building  is  a  necessity,  as  it 
leaks  badly  ana  smokes  dreadfully,  the  single  chimney  being  required  to  convey  the 
smoke  of  12  or  14  stoves.    Water  is  so  abundant  tnat  fire  protection  and  electric 
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liphtine  could  be  provided  without  great  expense.    The  app»roximate  figures  fur- 
nished oy  the  new  superintendent  for  the  improvements  mentioned  are  as  follows : 

New  buildings $1, 043 

Repairs 656 

Water  system 3, 300 

Electric-lighting  system 3,000 

Total 7,998 

Detailed  estimate  carefully  made  by  competent  mechanics  can  of  course  be  sub- 
mitted if  desired. 

Tainaz  boarding  lohooL — This  school,  which  is  an  extremelv  promising  one,  is 
situated  40  miles  east  of  this  agency,  at  Yainax.  near  the  lanos  of  the  Piutes  and 
Modocs  and  the  Sprague  River  band  of  Klamatns.  The  authorized  capacity  of  its 
buildings  is  100.  Enrollment,  first  quarter,  89 ;  second,  98 ;  third.  111 ;  fourth,  105. 
Average  attendance  for  same  period,  29,  88.  93,  and  101. 

This  school  has  but  one  ancient  building  for  aormitorv,  school  rooms,  and  boarding 
purposes,  and  its  greatest  need  is  a  good  dormitory  building  for  girls.  Having  that 
its  present  building  could  be  improved  so  that  it  would  afford  ample  room  for  school 
rooms,  boys*  dormitory,  and  for  some  other  purposes.  The  attendance  could  be 
easily  increased  to  correspond  with  increased  capacity.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioner  I  submitted  estimates  last  year  for  a  building  of  this  kind,  and  I  sup- 
pose construction  was  not  authorized  on  account  of  insufficient  funds.  Two  sets  of 
estimates  were  submitted,  one  upon  a  plan  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  and  the 
other  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  nrW  dormitory  in  the  Klamath  school.  The 
estimates  aggregated  $5,274.25  for  the  first  and  $6,148.21  for  the  second  plan  men- 
tioned. 

A  spring,  evidently  coming  from  a  great  depth,  as  it  is  not  affected  either  in  volume 
or  temperature  by  surface  conditions,  and  furnishing  about  50  inches  of  water,  sup- 
plies the  school  with  water  for  all  purposes.  A  pressing  need  is  the  elevation  of  this 
water  into  a  tank,  with  necessary  appliances  for  its  use  m  the  buildings  and  for  fire 
protection. 

The  steam  sawmill  at  Yainax,  which  was  an  ancient  and  well-worn  structure,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  June  16  last.  As  per  your  telegraphic  order,  a  careful  investi- 
gation was  made  of  the  matter,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  fire  was  the  result  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  This  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  school,  as 
a  large  amount  of  lumber  was  destroyed  which  was  required  for  buildings  in  process 
of  construction,  and  much  more  was  desired  for  improvements  contemplated.  The 
Indians,  just  beginning  work  on  their  newly  allotted  lands,  had  a  number  of  frames 
of  bams  and  houses  up  and  were  in  great  need  of  lumber  to  inclose  them.  I  have 
already  written  you  more  fully  on  this  subject,  and  hope  to  be  called  upon  to  submit 
detailed  estimates  for  a  portable  steam  mill  which  can  be  removed  from  place  to 

Flace  on  the  reservation  where  pine  forests  will  afford  lumber  adjacent  to  the  various 
ndian  settlements. 

Induitrial  apprentioes. — I  was  much  gjratified  that  the  Indian  Office  so  promptly 
authorized  the  appointment  of  three  paid  apprentices  in  each  of  our  Indian  schools. 
The  plan  works  admirably,  as  our  practical  working  force  is  increased  by  the  plan, 
and  deserving  voung  men  are  encouraged  to  remain  with  an  instructor  long  enough 
to  become  proficient.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  number  in  each  school 
increased  to  five  or  six.  The  expense  at  $5  a  month  would  not  be  much,  and  I 
believe  the  benefits  would  much  more  than  justify  the  outlay. 

Pitt  Kiver  quettion.— I  have  heretofore  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 1,000  Pitt  River  Indians,  along  the  course  of  Pitt  River  in  California  and  not 
far  southeast  of  our  reservation,  are  without  agency  control,  and  their  300  school 
children  practically  without  school  facilities.  The  Indians  contributed  toward  the 
erection  of  a  buildmg  for  a  day  school  in  their  country  several  years  ago,  and  a  school 
of  that  character  was  opened  and  conducted  for  a  time.  It  was  not  successfully  man- 
aged, however,  lacking  perhaps  in  its  remoteness  the  supervision  of  an  agent  or 
superintendent. 

1  think  good  results  would  probably  be  secured  by  placing  these  people,  as  far  as 
practicable,  under  the  supervision  of  an  agent,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  boartl- 
mg  school  at  Hot  Creek,  which  is  a  central  point  m  the  Pitt  River  country.  In 
suggesting  this  I  would  not  disparage  the  success  of  the  independent  school  at  Fort 
Bidwell,  which  is  too  distant  from  me  home  of  the  Pitt  River  tribe  to  make  it  gen- 
erally available  to  them,  and  which  might  be  eventually  developed  into  a  training 
school  for  the  advanced  pupils  of  many  of  our  schools  in  the  vast  region  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Casouies. 
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The  Piute  qneition. — On  Aueost  12,  1805,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  the  Wall- 
pahpe  Snakes  (or  Piutes) ,  at  Yainax  Agency,  by  which  these  Indians  were  to  receive  at 
once  a  payment  of  $5,000  in  supplies  and  goods  of  various  kinds  and  an  annuity  of 
$2,000  for  five  years  and  $1,200  for  ten  years.  Subsequently,  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  the 
warlike  Piutes  under  Ocheho  were  also  located  at  Yainax  to  partake  jointly  with  the 
other  Piutes  of  the  meager  provision  made  for  them  in  consequence  of  their  relincfmsh- 
ing  to  white  occupation  a  domain  extending  from  Nevada  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  in 
Oregon. 

Being  nomadic  and  uncivilized,  they  could  not  make  a  living  on  the  reservation, 
having  neither  subsistence,  implements,  nor  instruction  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  cultivating  the  soil.  At  first  500  people  or  more, 
they  g^udually  drifted  awav  from  the  reservation  to  pursue  a  precarious  hvingon  the 
sage  plains  of  Oregon  and  Nevada,  so  the  number  remaining  on  the  reservation  is 
much  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Some  provision  has  been  maide  for  a  small  band  of  them  at  Camp  Bidwell,  Gal., 
where  some  lands  have  been  allotted  to  them,  and  their  children  are  in  school.  There 
are  numerous  other  stoi^lers  about  Camp  Harney,  in  Oregon,  and  even  as  far  east 
as  Fort  MacDermott,  in  Nevada,  who  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  reservation,  at  least 
in  the  event  of  the  tribes  finally  receiving  the  sum  claimed  by  them  for  their  excluded 
lands. 

Fort  Bidwell  Indian  SdhooL — ^Althouffh  not  subject  to  the  supervision  of  this  agency, 
this  school  is  mainlv  attended  by  pupils  who  belong  to  Chief  Ocheho's  band  of  Piute^, 
who  were  ori^nalfy  located  at  Yainax,  on  this  reservation.  The  location  of  this 
school  is  a  go<Kl  one,  the  land  fertile,  and  the  climate  admitting  of  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  ^irden  vegetables.  A  number  of  Pitt  Rivers  are  in  attendance,  and  there 
is  a  good  prospect  of  increasing  the  attendance  from  the  same  tribe.  The  location  of 
this  school  is  rather  remote,  and  it  is  seldom  visited  by  inspectors  or  supervisors. 

The  Old  Chiefi. — Out  of  the  26  chiefs  and  headmen  who  signed  the  great  treaty  of 
1864,  only  5  remain.  These  men  are  in  every  case  old  and  poor,  and  need  care  and 
support.  They  have  always  been  loyal  and  true,  and  were  our  allies  in  the  days  of 
trial  and  danger  incident  to  the  Piute  and  Modoc  wars,  and  are  justly  deserving  of 
some  measure  of  relief  from  the  Government.  If  means  can  be  provided  to  afford 
them  food  and  a  small  gratuity  of,  say,  $10  each  per  month,  it  would  certainly  be 
generosity  well  bestowed. 

Benefloiary  appropriation. — Congress  appropriates  annually  $5,000  for  the  benefit  of 
the  treaty  Indians  of  this  reservation.  This  sum,  which  amounts  to  less  than  $5  per 
capita,  must  suffice  for  the  payment  of  farmer,  sawyer,  clerk,  blacksmith,  and  for 
various  tools,  implements,  and  supplies  furnished  these  Indians.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  manv  of  these  people,  whose  lands  have  been  lately  allotted  to  them,  are 
very  poor  ana  that  a  little  assistance  to  enable  them  to  improve  their  lands,  and  thus 
sooner  place  them  in  a  position  to  be  independent  of  governmental  help,  would  be 
desirable,  I  would  suggest  that  their  appropriation  be  increased  to  $10,000,  especially 
if  Congress  fails  at  its  next  session  to  make  an  appropriation  to  compensate  them  for 
their  excluded  lands. 

OenioB. — ^The  census  lately  made  of  the  reservation  Indians,  not  including  the  treaty 
Piutes  referred  to  as  not  now  residing  on  the  reservation,  is  as  follows: 

Whole  number,  males  523;  females  622 1, 145 

Males  above  18  years  of  age 285 

Females  above  14  years  of  age 396 

School  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age 281 

The  whole  number  exceeds  the  aggregate  of  last  year  by  73,  a  result  mainly  due  to 
more  careful  work  in  taking  the  census  and  to  the  returns  of  wanderers  from  the 
reservation.  As  to  the  tribes,  the  following  list  is  only  approximate,  as  these  are 
rapidly  changing  in  relative  number  by  intermarriage.  The  Klamaths  and  Modocs, 
naturally  of  the  same  blood  and  speaking  the  same  language,  are  now  practically  a 
single  tnbe: 

Klamaths 731 

Modocs 217 

Piutes 103 

*     Pitt  Rivers 94 

Total 1,145 

Hofpitalf  needed.— No  provisions  have  yet  been  made  at  either  of  our  schools  for 
hospital  facilities,  and  these  are  much  needed.  The  buildings  are  already  so  crowded 
that  there  are  no  suitable  sick  rooms  in  any  buildings  we  bAve,  and  in  cases  of  epi- 
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demies  especially  we  are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  A  plain  building  at  each  school, 
with  only  four  or  five  rooms,  would  be  a  great  help,  with  a  suitable  attendant  at  each 
to  keep  the  house  in  order  and  assist  the  physicians  in  taking  care  of  the  sick. 

VisitorB. — We  have  had  the  pleasure  this  summer  of  having  with  us  for  brief  periods 
Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners;  Maj.  R.  H. 
Pratt,  superintendent  of  the  great  Carlisle  Indian  School,  with  Mrs.  Pratt  and  daugh- 
ter; Miss  Estelle  Reel,  national  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  and  Col.  A.  J.  Duncan, 
United  States  Indian  inspector,  all  friends  of  the  red  man  and  champions  of  our 
Indian  schools.  Their  personal  observation  of  conditions  on  this  reservation  was 
^tifying  to  those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  afiEairs  here,  and  will  no  doubt  result 
m  promoting  the  well  being  of  the  service. 

I  submit  herewith  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Klamath  and  Yainax 
boarding  schools. 

Respectfully,  0.  J.  Applbqatb, 

UnUed  Stales  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Klamath  Schooi.. 

Klamath  Agency,  Klamath  County,  Oreo.,  July  1. 1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Klamath  boarding  school 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1899: 

This  school  is  located  near  the  Klamath  Agency,  and  is  about  30  miles  north  from  Klamath  Flails, 
the  county  scat  of  Klamath  County,  and  about  85  miles  froifi  Ager,  Cal.,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
The  cool  ary  atmosphere,  the  clear  bubbling  springs  and  rippling  streams,  the  beautiful  silyerv  lakes, 
the  large  pine  forests,  and  the  lofty  snow-capped  mountains  make  this  a  most  delightful  place  in 
summer. 

The  industrial  training  in  this  school  consists  of  farming,  gardening,  stock  raising,  carpentering, 
shoe  and  harness  making,  lumbering,  blacksmithing,  tailoring,  laundr3ring,  and  general  household 
duties. 

Farming  and  gardening.— On  account  of  the  cold,  dry  climate,  farming  and  gardening  are  not  very 
profitable.  This  can  be  materially  improved  by  irrigation,  which  will  assist  crops  in  maturing  in 
much  shorter  time  than  without  irrigation.  There  are  about  70  acres  under  cultivation  this  year  on 
the  school  and  agency  farm,  but  the  prospects  for  a  crop  are  poor  on  account  of  having  frosts  nearly 
every  week  to  the  present  date.  Nearly  all  garden  v^etables  have  been  killed  by  the  cold  weather 
and  there  will  be  a  very  small  crop  raised  this  season  for  next  winter's  use. 

Btook  raising.— The  school  herd,  which  consists  of  about  80  head  of  cattle, is  a  credit  to  this  reservsr 
tion.  A  large  part  of  these  are  thoroughbred  Durhams,  which  have  been  well  cared  for  and  kept  in 
excellent  condition. 

Shops  and  sawmill. — In  these  departments  the  usual  amount  of  instruction  was  given  and  some  of 
the  boys  became  very  efficient  workmen. 

Sewing  room.— A  large  amount  of  work  was  done  in  the  sewing  room,  where  more  than  1,500  arti> 
cles,  including  about  220  dresses,  were  manufactured.  Material  for  about  25  dresses  was  purchased 
by  parents  and  brought  to  the  sewing  room  to  be  manufactured  into  dresses  of  the  latest  style,  to  be 
worn  by  their  daughters  on  special  occasions  during  the  summer  vacation.  More  than  the  usual 
amount  of  mending  was  done,  but  it  was  necessary  In  order  to  properly  teach  economy  in  clothing. 

Laundry.— A  large  amoimt  of  work  was  accomplished  in  this  department  under  rather  unfavorable 
conditions. 

Sohoolroom. — Efficient  work  has  been  done  in  this  department,  and  I  believe  but  few  reservation 
schools  can  show  better  trained  literary  workers.  I  here  Insert  the  report  of  Frank  G.  Butler,  the 
principal  teacher. 

"  The  attendance  for  the  past  year  has  not  been  so  good  as  the  preceding  year,  but  judging  from 
the  number  of  children  just  becoming  of  school  age  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  better. 
*  "The  same  course  of  study  has  b^n  pursued  and  steady  progress  noted.  iEsthetic  development 
has  been  prominent  in  all  grades,  and  especially  in  the  primary  department,  where  a  great  deal  of 
kindergarten  work  was  done.  Several  pupils  attended  the  Chemawa  school  this  year,  and  others 
desire  to  enter  a  training  school. 

"All  holidays  have  been  observed  with  appropriate  exercises.  Current  events  have  furnished 
unlimit^  object  lessons  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  our  country.  Sunday  school  and  church 
services  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  y^ir,  and  a  literary  society  part  of  the  time." 

The  health  of  the  school  children  has  been  good,  with  few  exceptions,  and  this  assisted  us  in 
retaining  most  of  the  children  until  the  close  of  school,  which  made  the  work  more  profitable  than 
it  could  nave  otherwise  been.  Though  the  general  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  last  year,  yet  the 
increase  of  the  average  attendance  even  to  the  last  month  shows  the  work  to  have  been  appreciated 
by  the  children  and  parents. 

General  management— Considering  the  short  time  that  I  have  had  charge  of  this  school,  I  leave 
this  subject  for  the  agent. 

Keedea  improvements.— A  complete  system  of  waterworks  is  very  much  needed,  and  could  be  put 
in  for  a  small  sum.  A  large  hay  and  cattle  shed  is  very  much  needed.  A  general  system  of  irriga- 
tion  for  the  farm  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  assure  profitable  farming  and  gardening.  An  electnc- 
light  plant,  though  not  an  absolute  necessity,  would  in  my  estimation  be  a  saving  of  funds  aod  a 
great  insurance  against  loss  by  fire. 

The  school  year  closes  with  a  general  good  feeling  between  employees  and  children,  and  much  of 
this  is  attributable  to  the  untiring,  conscientious  zeal  of  our  agent  and  united  efforts  of  the  school 
employees. 

Tnanking  the  Indian  Department  for  its  assistance,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  V.  GosHORN,  Supfrintentient. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

(Through  O.  J.  Applegate,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 
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Rbpobt  op  Supkrintendbnt  op  Yainax  School. 

Yainax  Boarding  School,  Yainax,  Oreg.,  July  J,  1899. 

6ib:  I  hand  yoa  herewith  the  report  of  the  Yainax  Boarding  School  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1899. 

AttradaaM.— Supplies  were  allowed  this  year  for  100  pupils  and  estimates  made  for  the  same  num- 
ber next  year.  The  capacity  of  the  school  determined  by  the  rule  laid  down  in  Circular  No.  20,  is  80. 
Something  over  100  were  accommodated  last  year,  but  the  average  attendance  this  year  was  only  96, 
although  OS  girls  and  55  bojrs  were  enrolled  during  the  year.  With  proper  accommodations  an  attend- 
ance Of  115  or  120  could  be  secured. 

The  decreased  attendance  is  due  to  a  considerable  amount  of  sickness  throughout  the  year  on  school 
and  on  reservation,  transfers  to  Chemawa,  runaways  to  Bidwell,  the  habit  of  many  families  roaming 
over  the  surrounding  country  and  delaying  their  return. 

The  Plate  txiba.— A  number  of  the  Piute  children  came  In  In  the  fall  half  starved  and  demoralized. 
It  Is  the  custom  of  most  of  this  tribe  to  roam  over  the  country  for  50  or  60  miles  to  the  east  during  the 
summer  and  fall,  some  of  them  in  search  of  work.  Two  years  ago  there  were  some  supplies  to  issue 
to  them  and  they  remained  nearer  home,  but  last  year  nothing  was  issued  and  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  spend  very  little  time  here.  For  this  reason  some  school  children  remained  out  of  reach 
of  the  police.  Some  of  this  tribe  ran  away  and  were  taken  into  school  at  Bidwell,  where  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  pupils  is  of  their  own  tribe.    Most  of  the  children  are  bright  and  industrious. 

The  influence  of  the  summer  vacation  is  against  progress,  and  in  my  opinion  but  few  of  the  Piutes 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  take  their  children  away  from  the  school  except  for  a  few  davs  at  a  time. 
It  is  my  intention  to  give  passes  to  these  people  with  greater  care,  and  I  think  now  that  we  have 
two  policemen  of  this  tribe  the  practice  of  leaving  the  reservation  without  a  pass  can  be  limited. 

The  Pitt  Rivers  of  our  reservation  have  connecnons  in  California,  but  their  habits  are  more  settled. 

Many  of  the  Modoc  families  spend  a  portion  of  the  year  90  miles  to  the  south  of  Yainax  (Tuie 
Lake) ,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  delay  in  getting  pupils  into  school,  but  no  unusual  trouble  this  year. 

t^imfr^v*^***"-*^ — Employees  have  comfortable  quarters;  the  pupils  are  crowded,  but  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  render  their  quarters  more  pleasant  Before  the  loss  of  the  sawmill  it  had  been  planned 
to  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  boarding  house  bv  the  erection  of  one  or  two  small  ^hoolhouses  this 
fall  and  winter.  The  boys  are  much  in  need  of  a  good  clothing  rcx)m,  and  the  smaller  ones  should 
have  a  play  room  by  themselves.  The  best  way  to  secure  more  room  for  all  purposes  would  be  to  erect 
a  dormitory  for  the  girls  where  drainage  could  be  secured  from  the  kitchen.  Good  discipline  by 
acceptable  means  bears  a  relation  of  dependence  to  the  sufficiency,  healthfulness,  and  pleasantness 
of  the  quarters  furnished. 

Some  means  of  raising  water  to  the  height  of  the  building  should  be  provided.  A  hydraulic  ram 
was  estimated  for.  If,  as  Qovemor  McConnell  suggested,  this  should  prove  to  be  an  artesian  country, 
a  deep  well  might  furnish  the  water.    All  the  water  available  is  not  nrst-class  for  drinking  purposes. 

As  a  precaution  axainst  fire,  the  old  roof,  which  is  rough  and  full  of  holes,  should  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one  which  could  be  painted  often.  Two  of  the  flues  are  defective  and  an  additional  flue  Is 
needed  in  the  boarding  house. 

8abcist«iioe.— The  school  table  has  been  improved  by  carrots  and  beets  raised  in  school  garden.  A 
large  amount  of  ruta-bagas  was  raised  as  usual,  but  the  cooked  carrot  is  much  more  palatable.  The 
school  herd  now  contains  26  cows,  and  during  the  spring  suificient  butter  was  made  to  supply  the  table. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  area  of  the  school  farm  has  been  decreased  by  the  allotment  of  260 
acres  of  pasture  land  to  an  Indian.  Suffldent  land  should  have  been  left  to  support  200  head  of  cat- 
tle, so  that  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  diificulty  of  getting  good  beef  through  the  contractor 
is  great,  the  school  could  supply  itself. 

The  fikrm.— Enough  lumber  was  sawed  this  spring  for  2  miles  of  board  fence,  but  most  of  it  was 
deetroyed  by  Are  at  the  mill.  A  new  warden  was  laid  out  and  the  fence  partly  made  when  this 
occurred.  A  total  of  Ik  acres  was  carefully  planted  to  hardy  garden  crops.  The  garden  suffered 
much  from  severe  frosts  during  June,  but  some  of  the  crops  promised  to  do  fairly  well;  it  Is  conven- 
iently irrigated  with  water  from  the  spring,  which  has  a  temperature  68P  F.  at  all  times. 

Farm  work  is  hindered  by  lack  of  sufficient  good  horses.  The  present  season  there  will  be  150  tons 
of  hay  to  cut.  an  increase  of  85  over  last  year  and  50  over  the  year  before.  Most  of  this  is  native 
grass.  The  fall-sown  rye  did  poorly  because  not  sown  early  enough.  The  spring-sown  rye  did 
splendidly  beoiuse  sown  almost  in  the  mud  of  early  spring.  Wheat  and  oats  sown  this  spring  are 
not  so  good.  A  small  plat  of  blue  grass  sown  a  year  ago  Is  doing  better  than  timothy  alongside  of 
It.  A  patch  of  Jerusalem  artichokes  is  in  their  second  year,  and  promises  to  make  a  good  hog  feed. 
They  resist  all  but  the  severest  frosts  during  the  summer. 

The  water  furnished  by  the  numerous  springs  in  the  meadow  has  been  carefully  spread  out  over 
the  dryer  portions  and  the  ditches  cleaned  out,  so  that  the  land  can  be  dried  when  cutting  time  comes. 

In  the  old  bam  a  shed  has  been  fitted  up  with  stanchions,  so  that  the  cows  can  be  milked  more 
satisfactorily.  A  new  bam  56  by  96  feet  was  begun,  but  the  loss  of  most  of  the  lumber  makes  it 
impoesible  tnis  year  to  build  anything  but  a  narrow  hay  bam  (24  by  96  feet)  without  the  cattle  sheds. 
To  accomplish  even  this,  several  employees  will  have  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  vacations. 

A  milk  or  dairy  house,  14  by  18  feet,  has  been  built 

Sawnill.— The  loss  of  the  sawmill  by  fire  on  June  16  has  interfered  with  progress  in  many  wajrs. 
A  guardhouse  had  been  planned  and  a  good  beginning  made  on  its  construction.  This  structure  is 
very  necessary  in  order  to  secure  discipline  by  approved  means,  both  to  the  school  and  reservation,  and 
lumber  and  nails  for  Its  completion  during  the  month  of  August  should  be  allowed. 

There  are  patches  of  good  timber  in  several  places  at  this  end  of  the  reservation  and  a  number  of 
fair  locations  for  a  sawmill  with  water  power,  but  a  large  amount  of  labor  would  be  required  to 
make  a  dam,  and  a  portable  mill  would  be  preferable.  The  old  mill  consumed  a  vast  amount  of  time 
in  repairs  and  required  a  large  number  of  men  to  run  it,  so  that  lumber  often  cost  the  Indians  more 
than  it  was  worth.  A  little  mill  that  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place  would  be  desirable.  Lumber 
is  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  Indians.    They  can  not  haul  it  from  the  agency. 

SdnoatioiL — Some  ot  the  time  of  the  superintendent  has  been  consumed  in  work  of  construction 
and  for  renovating  the  old  building.  An  effort  has  been  directed  toward  rendering  the  course  of 
Instruction  in  and  out  of  the  schoolroom  more  practical  by  introducing  laboratory  methods.  This 
should  be  a  continuation  of  the  kindergarten  work  into  the  higher  grades  with  more  desira  to  it  and 
a  closer  relation  to  their  practical  needs  after  leaving  school.  Facto  and  words  learned  by  actually 
doing  work  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  pupil  longer  than  when  obtained  from  print 
Very  respectfully, 

Knott  C.  Egbert,  Superiniendmt. 

O.  C.  Appleoate,  United  Staifs  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  SILETZ  AGENCY. 

SiLETZ,  Orbg.,  Augu8ll4y  1899. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  subinit  my  annual  report  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1899. 

Population. — ^The  census  roll  accompanying  this  report  shows  a  population  of  492, 
an  increase  of  7  over  last  ^ear.  This  is  accounted  for  by  including  the  returned  indi- 
vidual Indians  and  fomihee  that  have  been  absent,  some  of  them  for  many  years. 

Number  of  males  over  18  vears  of  age 165 

Number  of  females  over  14  years  of  age 152 

School  children  between  6  and  16: 

Males 48 

Females 42 

Number  of  births 17 

Number  of  deaths 41 

The  cause  of  this  excessive  mortality  is  fully  explained  in  the  phyidan's  report 
attached  hereto. 

Education. — ^We  have  only  one  school  on  the  reservation,  the  Siletz  Boarding 
School,  located  at  the  agency.  The  progress  of  the  school  has  been  materially  inter- 
fered with  by  so  much  sickness  amonff  the  children  during  the  past  year,  running 
the  average  attendance  down  to  51,  and  the  constant  and  continued  nursing  has  been 
correspondingly  hard  on  the  emplovee  force,  yet  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  conditions 
have  changed  for  the  better.  The  health  all  over  the  reservation  is  good  and  with 
the  new  hospital  building  completed  and  the  contract  let  for  a  large  and  commodious 
dining  hall  and  kitchen  with  domitories  on  the  second  floor  afforaing  ample  accom- 
modation for  all  our  school  children,  and  the  betterment  of  the  water  s)rstem  which 
now  ^ves  an  abundance  of  pure  spring  water,  we  are  confident  of  making  a  better 
showmg  for  the  coming  year. 

Indiani. — ^The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  very  good.  They  are  intelligent  and 
reasonably  industrious.  The  following  table  enumerates  their  principal  earnings  for 
the  year,  with  annuity  added: 

Beef  and  salmon  sold  to  school : $626. 55 

Earned  picking  hops 2, 100. 00 

Fish  sold  to  canneiy 3,250.00 

Wood  sold  to  school,  agency,  and  employees 869. 00 

Haulinff  supplies  and  merchandise 542. 11 

Sale  of  hay,  grain,  stock,  and  wool *. 1, 900. 00 

Saleof  chlttumbark '. 2,500.00 

Lumber  sold  to  Grovemment  and  others 1, 581. 27 

Laboring  for  white  neighbors,  making  shingles,  etc 230. 00 

Annuity 5,856.06 

Total 19,454.99 

The  peeling,  preparing,  and  sale  of  chittum  bark  (cascara  saffrada)  is  growing  into 
quite  an  industry  among  these  people.  It  is  found  all  over  the  reservation  and  the 
price,  3  cents  per  pound,  makes  the  work  of  preparing  it  very  profitable. 

The  oat  and  nay  crops  now  coming  on  look  well,  but  the  acreajfe  is  much  below  last 
season,  due  partly  to  the  late  spring  and  partlv  to  the  trouble  they  experience  some 
seasons  in  getting  it  thrashed.  The  two  thrasners  that  are  owned  by  them  are  very 
old,  badly  worn,  and  often  poorly  managed.  The  fault  is  not  wholly  with  the 
machine,  for  the  majority  of  the  Indians  are  so  anxious  to  go  to  the  hop  fields  about 
the  close  of  the  harv^  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  keep  enough  here  to  finish  up  tne  thrashing. 
For  these  reasons  we  do  not  raise  near  the  quantitv  of  grain  on  this  reservation  that 
we  should.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  with  a  little  work  produces  laree  crops.  All 
raise  potatoes  enough  to  supply  their  families,  and  many  of  them  market  hundreds 
of  bushels  every  year.  Otner  vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  turnips,  beans,  and  peas 
are  raised  in  abundance.  In  ^t,  the  home  life  of  the  most  of  these  people  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances.  They  have  a  reasonable  pride 
in  their  dress  and  general  appearance. 

Kiiiionf . — The  missionary  work  is  carried  on  at  this  reservation  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  and  the  Catholic  churches.  Each  maintains  Sunday  school  and  holds 
services  nearly  every  Sunday.    During  the  past  year  their  expenditures  have  been: 

Catholics $370.00 

Methodists 300.00 
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Public  roads.^  -The  roads  on  the  reeervation  are  kept  in  very  good  condition  for 
mountain  roads,  comparing  favorably  with  those  on  the  outside. 

Court  of  Indian  offonsot. — ^This  court  has  done  a  good  work  the  past  year  in  main- 
taining law  and  order.  The  bitter  fight  that  was  waged  aeainst  it  the  previous  year 
has  a1[x>ut  subsided  and  all  cheerfully  obey  its  mandates,  which  in  the  main  are  very 
j'lst,  and  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  order  and  enforce  the 
payment  of  small  debts. 

Improvoments.— I  have  been  enabled  the  past  year,  through  the  liberality  of  vour 
office,  to  make  some  improvements  of  a  substantial  character.  A  hospital  has  been 
constructed  with  all  the  modem  conveniences,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,200,  and  is  suf- 
ficiently large  for  our  purposes.  Six  hundred  dollars  have  been  expended  on  the 
betterment  of  the  water  system.  A  4,000-gallon  concrete  tank  has  been  placed  at  the 
spring.  The  pipe  is  laid  18  inches  under  ground,  except  where  it  crosses  ravines,  and 
tnere  it  is  properly  trestled  and  boxed  in  sawdust.  It  now  gives  an  ample  supply  of 
pure  spring  water  for  all  purposes. 

The  contract  has  been  let  for  a  two-story  building,  30  by  60  feet,  the  lower  floor 
to  be  used  as  kitchen  and  dining  room,  the  upper  as  dormitories;  cellar,  27  by  30  feet, 
rock  foundation,  and  modem  throughout.  Wnen  completed,  this  will  give  us  ample 
room  to  accommodate  all  the  children  of  school  age  on  the  reservation. 

Besides  these,  we  have  built  over  2  miles  of  new  fence  and  repaired  others  on  the 
school  farm.  A  cottage  has  been  constructed  for  the  agency  clerk,  a  small  jail  built, 
and  an  old  house  moved  to  a  more  fitting  location  and  fitted  up  for  a  court-house. 
Repairs  to  the  school  barn  have  been  made,  a  v^etable  house  built,  and  200  loads 
of  gravel  have  been  hauled  onto  the  roads  around  the  agency  and  school. 

Noeded  improvements. — Now  that  we  have  plenty  of  water,  a  system  of  water  mains 
should  be  laid  around  the  school  building  tor  fire  protection.  A  small  building  is 
needed  near  the  dormitory  to  house  the  steam  engine  while  heating  water  for  bath- 
ing purposes.  The  rooms  in  the  old  dormitory  building  that  are  used  for  dining  room 
and  Kitchen,  etc.,  will  require  some  change  when  the  children  are  moved  to  their  new 
quarters.  The  agency  buildings  all  need  more  or  less  repairing  and  painting  properly 
to  preserve  them,  and  it  will  require  about  |1,500  to  make  these  improvements. 

In  general. — There  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  moral  tone  of  these 
people  the  past  year.  Their  intense,  bitter  opposition  to  the  Indian  court  has  been 
reconciled  in  a  large  measure.  There  is  also  much  less  whisky  drunk  and  brought 
onto  the  reservation.  The  gambling  or  Indian  game  of  schy  is  not  indulged  in  so 
extensively. 

They  are  all  very  much  interested  in  the  measures  now  before  Congress  to  pay  them 
their  annuity  in  full,  to  give  them  the  right  to  lease  their  lands  for  ^ve  instead  of 
three  years,  and  to  allow  them  to  probate  the  land  of  deceased  relatives  and  dispose  of 
the  same  if  they  wish  to.  In  my  judgment  all  of  these  measures  are  for  the  best 
interests  of  these  people. 

My  thanks  are  due  your  office  for  considerate  and  liberal  treatment  during  the 
year  just  past. 

T.  Jay  Bupord, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMBiissiONKR  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Siletz  School. 

SiLETZ,  Oreo.,  Julys,  1899. 

Madam:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Siletz  boarding  school. 

Attendanoe.— The  enrollment  for  the  year  reached  80,  an  increase  of  3  oyer  last  year.  The  average 
attendance  has  not  been  so  good,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  12  of  our  pupils  were  transferred  during 
the  year.    It  requires  much  tact  and  some  force  to  keep  pupils  constantly  in  attendance  here. 

Health.— The  nealth  in  the  school  and  on  the  reservation  has  not  been  good.  The  winter  was 
unusually  long  and  severe.  Early  in  the  year  we  had  an  epidemic  of  fever  and  influenza,  which  was 
later  followed  by  whooping  cough  with  complications  of  pneumonia,  thus  giving  us  a  full  year  of 
sickness.  It  was  necessary  for  the  employees  to  act  as  night  nurses  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
One  fatality  occurred  at  the  school  and  four  children  were  withdrawn  and  afterwards  died.  This 
long-continued  sickness  decreased  our  attendance  very  much.  The  agency  physician.  Dr.  Turner, 
gave  the  school  special  attention. 

Industries.— The  industrial  departments  have  made  good  progress.  The  sewing  room  turned  out  a 
large  amount  of  splendid  work.  The  success  in  this  department  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
seamstress  and  the  industry  of  the  girls  placed  in  her  charge. 

In  the  kitchen  the  girls  have  had  good  training  in  all  that  pertains  to  cooking,  dairying,  etc.  We 
have  taken  care  of  the  milk  of  18  cows,  and  during  the  year  we  have  made  951  pounds  of  butter.  The 
last  few  months  the  tables  have  been  furnished  with  butter  at  each  meal  and  much  is  being  packed 
for  winter  use.  The  children  also  have  all  the  milk  they  care  to  drink.  The  kitchen  was  supplied 
all  year  with  lard  from  our  school  hogs. 

we  are  not  as  well  equipped  for  the  training  of  the  boys  as  of  the  girls,  as  we  have  no  shops  of  any 
kind.    Under  the  industnal  teacher  the  farm  and  garden  have  been  well  cultivated,  and  we  have 
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beeu  well  gupplicd  witli  feed  from  the  farm  and  with  yegetables  and  fruit  from  the  garden  and 
orchard.  The  Doys  are  also  trained  in  the  proper  care  of  the  stock.  This  spring  we  planted  a  laive 
amount  of  rhubarb,  small  fruits,  and  some  ornamental  trees,  all  of  which  are  growing  nicely.  We 
have  had  but  few  large  boys  and  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  our  work  done  and  in  making  improve- 
ments. The  Indian  assistant  allowed  us  the  last  part  oithe  year  took  charge  of  the  cattle,  and,  beside 
assisting  in  other  ways,  he  has  reconstructed  the  fences  of  the  farm  and  garden  so  that  our  flelds  are 
now  well  arranged  for  crops,  pasturage,  and  summer  fallowing. 

literarv.— The  progress  in  the  schoolrooms  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Sickness  has  interfered  and 
interest  nas  been  laclcing.  Our  school  is  Ehgllsh-speaking  and  our  work  should  rank  higher.  Con- 
stant change  of  teachers  in  the  lower  room  has  impeded  the  progress  there. 

Improvements.— A  new  water  system  has  been  completed  and  the  new  hospital  is  nearly  flnlshed. 
We  also  expect  to  have  a  new  Jinin^  hall  the  coming  year. 

Needs.— Our  buildings  are  lightea  with  lamps,  which  give  a  poor  quality  of  light  and  are  more 
expensive  and  dangerous  than  a  good  acetylene  gas  plant,  and  I  recommend  that  such  a  plant  be 
located  here  when  the  new  dining  hall  is  completed. 

An  engine  and  boiler  are  needed  very  much.  We  have  been  constantly  troubled  the  entire  year 
with  our  wood  sawing  on  account  of  having  no  engine,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  use  our  system 
of  ring  baths,  as  we  have  no  means  of  heating  the  water.  This  need  should  be  supplied  before  the 
banning  of  the  next  school  year. 

In  connection  with  our  new  water  system  the  sewer  from  the  hospital  should  be  connected  with 
the  main  sewer.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  sewerage  of  the 
new  dining  hall  so  that  the  entire  system  mav  be  completed  when  the  building  is  finished.  We  have 
an  ample  supply  of  water  and  we  need  a  system  of  large  pipes  with  hose  connections,  so  placed  in 
each  of  the  principal  buildings— hospital,  schoolhouse,  main  building,  and  dining  hall— that  in  case 
of  fire  we  could  draw  directly  from  the  main  with  a  good  pressure. 

With  our  present  improvised  system  our  hoee  is  connected  on  a  complicated  |-nch  pipe  and  the 
pressure  is  insuflicient 

I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Office  to  the  fact  that  we  need  more  male  employees  to 
maintain  good  discipline  with  the  boys.  I  gave  the  boys' discipline  special  attention  and  was  ably 
assisted  for  a  short  time  by  male  teachers,  and  I  hope  my  recommendation  in  this  matter  will  not  be 
overlooked.    We  were  fortunate  m  having  a  good  assistant  matron  this  year. 

Employees. — Many  difficult  tasks  have  been  laid  upon  our  small  employee  force  this  year  chief  of 
which  was  night  nursing.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  emplovees  generally  responded  cheerfully  to 
these  extra  duties  and  were  found  to  be  responsible  in  the  discharge  of  the  same.  There  were  many 
changes  in  the  positions  of  matron  and  teacher  this  year.  This  has  been  detrimental  to  our  work. 
The  present  matron  is  a  woman  of  ability  and  refinement  and  her  influence  for  good  has  been  mate- 
rially felt.    The  sixth  change  in  the  teacher  of  the  lower  room  was  made  July  1. 

Conolosion. — In  general  the  school  has  made  good  progress  during  the  year.  The  bovs  and  girls 
have  worked  faithfully  and  have  been  very  trustworthy.  A  spirit  of  good  will  has  pervaaed  our  work 
the  entire  year,  and  has  generally  made  pupils  and  employees  cheerful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  deportment  of  the  children  has  improved  very  decidedly. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  Aeent  Buford  for  the  advice  and  support  he  has  given  me  in  the  work, 
and  the  Indian  Office  for  the  liberality  accorded  us. 
Very  sincerely,  yours  to  serve, 

Bbrt  R.  Bktz,  Superintendent. 

The  SUPKBINTENDENT  OP  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

(Through  the  agent) 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  UMATILLA  AGENCY. 

Umatilla  Agency,  Pendleton^  Oreg.^  August  17 ^  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  \Jb  Bubmit  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899. 

Censofl. — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  census  which  I  have  just  taken  of  the 
Indians  upon  this  reservation: 

Cayuses: 

Males 164 

Females 205 

369 

Umatillas: 

Males 69 

Females 119 

188 

Walla  Wallas: 

Males 238 

Females 29 1 

629 

Total 1,086 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 283 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 451 

Total 734 

School  children  6  to  18  years  of  age 253 

Agency  buildings. — ^The  residence  building  occupied  by  the  agent  is  a  very  old  frame 
box  structure  which  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  conditioR^  apparently  dan^rous  to  life^ 
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The  sills,  underpinning,  and  i)orche8  have  completely  rotted  and  it  is  feared  at  each 
succeeding  high  wind  the  building  may  collapse.  Temporary  protection  has  been 
afforded  by  bracing  the  building  throughout. 

The  buildines  occupied  as  residences  t)y  the  agency  physician,  clerk,  and  carpenter 
can,  by  a  smalloutlay  for  repairs,  be  put  in  good  conaition.  The  two  small  inclosures 
in  the  commissary  building  now  used  as  office  rooms  by  the  agent  and  clerk  are  dis- 
mal, inadequate,  and  unsuitable  for  such  use.  In  response  to  recommendation  of 
Insoector  Nesler,  authority  has  been  given  to  estimate  for  a  new  office  building. 

Tne  agency  bam,  originally  a  log  building,  erected  probably  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  to  which  has  be^  added  low  sheds  on  three  sides,  is  also  unsuitable  tor  the 
proper  care  of  stock,  and  beii^  located  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  railroad  (60 
feet j ,  constant  care  and  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  prevent  fire  and  its  dangers  to 
live  stock. 

Lumber  has  been  purchased  for  the  erection  of  a  new  jail  building.  This  is  a  much- 
needed  improvement,  the  old  guardhouse  being  too  small  to  accommodate  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  necessary  at  times  to  be  confined.  Other  buildings  are  in  a  pas^bly 
good  condition  for  the  purposes  used. 

A  quantity  of  lumber  is  badly  needed  for  general  repairs.  The  fence  around  the 
i^ency  grounds  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  and  continually  being  blown  down  by 
the  winds  and  broken  through  by  stock.  The  posts  have  all  rotted  away  in  the 
ground,  and  an  entire  new  lot  ana  a  quantity  of  barbed  wire  will  be  necessary  to 
properly  inclose  the  grounds. 

Condition. — ^There  is  a  noticeable  improvement  in  industry  during  the  year.  Many 
who  have  previously  lived  in  idleness  have  put  in  small  gardens  and  seem  to  be 
endeavoring  to  imitate  their  white  brothers.  The  purchase  of  large  American  work 
horses,  wa^ns,  hacks,  and  bu^es,  as  well  as  mowing  machines,  hay  rakes,  and 
other  farming  implements  is  bemg  freely  indulged  in.  I  am  sure  that  more  of  these 
things  have  Been  procured  by  them  in  the  past  year  than  previously  in  a  number 
of  years.  Owin^  to  the  loss  of  many  horses  last  winter  for  lack  of  hay,  the  Indians 
are  guarding  against  a  similar  occurrence  next  winter  by  putting  up  lai^  quantities 
of  this  stock  necessity.  Improvement  in  the  Indians  is  slow  of  consummation,  but 
I  have  noticed  a  marked  tendency  of  late  in  a  number  of  them  toward  bettering 
their  condition.  A  few  frame  houses  have  been  erected,  women  have  purchased  sow- 
ing machines  and  other  household  furniture,  and  families  generally  are  endeavoring 
to  get  in  the  line  of  civilization. 

I  find  that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  first  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Indian, 
after  which  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  him  to  do  your  bidding  and  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  advice  given  him.  Considerable  persuasion  is  requisite  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  much  physical  exertion  from  him,  but  withal  he  is  an  apt  scholar.  The 
male  children  have  ever  been  taught  by  their  mothers  that  it  was  not  their  province 
to  do  work,  but  that  when  they  become  grown  they  were  to  do  the  fighting  in  war 
and  the  fishing  and  hunting  for  game  in  times  of  peace,  while  the  young  female 
has  been  taught  that  she  must  do  all  manner  of  drudgery,  even  to  the  putting  on 
and  taking  on  the  moccasins  of  her  husband  and  master.  These  early  teachmgs 
bein^  instilled  in  the  bucks,  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  break  away  from  their  eany 
training  and  realize  that  they  must  commence  now  to  till  the  soil  of  their  own  lands 
and  become  self-supporting,  oecause  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  awake 
to  the  full  realization  of  that  fact.  My  endeavors  and  advice  to  them  have  been 
along  this  line^  and  I  have  suceceeded  in  getting  a  number  of  them  to  farm  their 
own  lands,  while  many  have  hired  out  by  the  day  with  whites  and  Indians.  The 
females  are  naturally  industrious,  probably  attributable  to  their  early  training,  and 
while  not  engaged  in  cooking,  tanning^  hunting  for  roots  and  berries,  bringing  fire- 
wood, etc.,  are  constantly  employed  dom^  bead  work,  making  grass  bags  and  baskets, 
besides  the  family  sewfng  of  every  descnption.  The  value  of  money  does  not  enter 
into  the  red  man's  thoughts.  The  act  of  spending  what  he  has  is  a  pleasurable 
experience  never  resprett^.  Putting  away  and  saving  it  is  as  hard  a  proposition  to 
him  as  being  compelled  not  to  lease  nis  lands. 

Conduct — ^As  a  whole,  the  general  demeanor  of  the  Indians  has  been  good.  A  few 
cases  of  theft  of  raddles  and  horses  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  during  the 
year.  Sometimes  complaint  was  made  that  other  red  men  had  taken  them^  but  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases  the  crimes  were  attributable,  circumstantially,  to  certam  disrep- 
utable white  men  and  mixed  bloods,  who  remain  unconvicted  for  lack  of  substantial 
proof. 

BeMTvation  tramps. — Frequent  visits  of  white  and  mixed-blood  squaw  men  are 
made  to  this  reservation.  These  persons  seem  to  have  no  sense  of  honor,  and  are 
continually  going  or  being  driven  from  one  reservation  to  another,  living  with  and 
on  the  Indians.    They  are  smooth  talkers,  and  seem  to  be  familiar  with  all  persons 
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and  matters  pertaining  to  crimes  committed  in  the  Northwest.  Their  sole  ambition 
seems  to  be  to  create  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indians.  I  have  com- 
pelled a  number  of  these  fellows  to  seek  other  fields,  and  at  this  time  we  are  free 
from  their  demoralizing  influences. 

Health. — ^The  agency  physician  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the 
sanitary  condition  of  tne  people  of  this  reservation.  Consumption  and  scrofula  cases 
are  numerous,  which  death  only  is  a  potent  factor  in  allaying.  While  no  epidemics 
have  laid  siege,  one  case  of  measles  and  a  few  cases  of  whooping  cough  have  been 
attended  by  the  physician. 

Whisky. — This  traffic  I  find  to  be  the  greatest  curse  and  drawback  to  industry  and 
improvement  in  the  Indians,  and  it  appears  next  to  impossible  to  suppress  it.  Those 
who  do  not  use  liquor  are  becoming  more  industrious,  while  the  reverse  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  those  who  continually  loiter  in  the  towns  bent  on  incessant  drinking. 
I  estimate  that  of  these  Indians  ablout  25  of  them  are  habitual  drinkers,  while  about 
40  others  drink  occasionally.  The  greatest  assistance  I  have  had  in  trying  to 
check  this  bad  habit  among  them  has  been  through  the  efforte  of  Young  Chief,  the 
chief  or  head  man  of  the  Cayuses.  This  Indian  fully  realizes  the  harm  it  is  doing 
his  people,  and  his  life  work  seems  to  be  to  plead  and  entreat  with  them  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps  as  a  total  abstainer.  He  is  untiring  in  his  efforts,  and  his  laiige  following 
naturally  feel  the  good  results  of  his  labors.  No  assistance  in  suppressing  this  traflfic 
is  rendered  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  Indians  can  not  fee  indu(Sd  to  testify 
against  the  dealers,  nor  will  they  assist  in  the  collection  of  proof.  The  vexed  question 
of  citizenship  seems  to  enter  largely  in  the  matter  in  this  section. 

Three  sudden  deaths  are  reported  during  the  year,  each  attributable  to  effects  of 
liquor.  An  Indian  by  the  name  of  Roan  Coyote  was  found  dead  in  the  wagon  road 
near  town;  another,  known  as  Grover  Cleveland,  choked  to  death,  while  the  body  of 
the  third,  a  Yakima  Indian  named  Wipesha,  was  found  on  the  railrc«d  track.  Appear- 
ances indicated  that  this  man  had  been  murdered  and  his  body  afterwards  placed  on 
the  track.  An  Indian  named  Black  Horn,  who  had  been  in  company  with  deceased 
the  night  previous,  was  arrested  and  examined  for  the  crime,  but  was  acquitted. 

Trespassing. — A  few  trespass  cases  have  been  brought  to  my  attention.  Sheep  and 
cattle  belonging  to  nonresidents  have  been  brought  within  the  reservation  lines,  but 
by  prompt  orders  and  action  of  the  Indian  police,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  look 
out  for  their  grazing  lands,  they  were  immediately  driven  off,  occasioning  no  further 
trouble  or  annoyance.  The  Indians  still  complam  of  squatters  on  the  unsold  ceded 
lands,  cutting  timber  for  which  they  (the  Indians)  have  not  yet  been  paid.  This  is 
their  main  cause  for  complaint  at  this  time,  in  connection  with  which  a  visit-to- 
Washington  desire  seems  to  occupy  their  minds.  Upon  every  occasion  I  strenuously 
endeavor  to  dispel  this  desire. 

Umatilla  boarding  school. — The  work  at  this  school  has  been  exceptionally  success- 
ful during  the  past  year,  the  enrollment  and  attendance  being  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  superintendent,  Miss  Gaither,  and  her  able  corps  of  assistants,  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  school  are  conducted.  The  employees 
being  faithful  and  competent,  and  working  together  harmoniously,  much  valuable 
and  effective  work  is  accomplished.  The  premises  are  being  made  particularly  neat 
and  attractive,  and  everything  about  the  institution  seems  to  bear  out  the  idea  of  a 
model  school. 

Kate  Drexel  contract  school. — ^This  school,  under  the  supervision  of  Father  Cataldo, 
is  located  6  miles  from  the  agency.  The  able  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers  are  doing 
good  work.  Two  brass  bands,  composed  of  the  Indian  scholars,  are  novel  attractions 
at  this  institution.  Exceedingly  well  have  they  been  trained  in  the  short  time  they 
have  had  to  perfect  themselves  and  show  to  advantage  to  interested  visitors.  Those 
in  charge  receive  no  pay  for  their  work,  which  seems  to  be  a  labor  of  love. 

Court  of  Indian  offenses. — The  Indian  judges  take  great  interest  in  their  work,  and 
their  labors  are  attended  with  ^od  results.  Monday  is  court  day  at  the  agencj,  and 
r  fail  to  note  the  absence  of  either  judge  in  the  past  year  on  that  day.  While  the 
fines  imposed  in  many  instances  have  been  heavy,  I  believe  the  same  Kas  had  a  good 
effect  in  checking  to  a  great  extent  misdemeanors.  The  main  source  of  trouble  and 
expense  is  the  care  and  feeding  of  prisoners.  It  is  unusual  that  a  prisoner  desires  or 
is  able  to  pav  his  fine,  but  he  much  prefers  to  remain  in  custody  and  work  out  his 
time.  I  will  endeavor  to  remedy  the  matter  the  coming  year,  and  make  this  branch 
of  agency  affairs  self-sustaining. 

The  Indian  police  attend  to  their  duties  promptly,  and  are  always  eager  to  obey 
instructions,  even  though  their  lives  be  endangered.  Shom  Keen,  as  captain  of 
police,  deserves  special  praise  for  strict  attention  to  his  duties. 

Allotments. — A  number  of  allotments  referred  to  me  for  completion  have  not  yet 
been  definitely  acted  upon  owing  to  parties  interested  being  absent  and  others  bemg 
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nnable  to  select  satisfactory  lands.    Those  which  have  been  agreeably  placed  will  at 
once  be  reported  to  the  Department. 

Seholars  transferred. — I  have  sent  eight  male  pupils  to  the  Chemawa  Industrial 
School  at  Salem,  Greg.,  and  two  female  pujjils  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Training  School.  It 
is  my  desire  to  send  others  to  these  schools  in  a  few  weeks. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  upon  this  reservation  is  equable  and  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  healthfulnesB  and  conuort.  While  the  days  in  summer  mav  for  a  short  time  be 
very  warm,  the  nights  are  always  pleasantly  cool.  Extreme  cold  in  winter  is  not  of 
long  duration. 

Interest  money. — ^This  subject  is  a  continual  source  of  controversy  among  the  Indians. 
Their  main  argument  seems  to  be  that  many  who  are  entitled  to  trust-fund  interest 
money,  if  not  ^ven  to  them  now  will  have  soon  died,  and  therefore  then  be  deprived 
of  that  which  is  justly  due  them. 

Leasing. — ^The  limit  for  which  a  lease  can  be  made  should  be  extended  to  four 
years.  The  custom  for  the  preservation  of  the  soil  is  to  summer  fallow,  which 
requires  two  years  to  get  a  crop;  that  is,  the  land  is  plowed  in  the  spring  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  following  fall,  when  it  is  seeded,  and  not  harvested  until  in  the 
succeedine  year.  By  farming  in  this  way  the  yield  is  aa  great  as  if  obtained  each 
year,  while  the  soil  has  a  rest  of  one  year  in  producing  a  crop. 

Beads. — Highways  on  the  reservation  are  generally  in  a  good  condition.  I  have 
had  Indian  prisoners  at  work  improving  the  roads  near  the  agency  and  they  have 
accomplished  much  good.  Of  course  during  wheat-hauling  time  the  roadways  are 
badly  cut  up,  but  this  is  unavoidable.  Upon  the  advent  of  rain  the  soil  again 
becomes  packed  and  affords  smooth  traveling. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Umatilla  Boarding  School  and  annual 
.statistics  accompany  this  report 

Respectfully  submitted.  Charles  Wilkins. 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Umatilla  School. 

Umatilla  Indian  School,  Augiut  18, 1809. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  sixth  annual  report  of  thto  school. 

Locatioa.— The  school  is  located  In  a  fine  wheat  section  and  is  5  miles  from  Pendleton,  a  thrifty  place 
of  5,000  inhabitants.  The  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company's  railroad  goes  through  the 
reservation  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  school.  The  Umatilla  River  also  runs  through  it 
and  is  a  rapid  and  beautiful  stream  of  pure  mountain  water. 

Attendanoe.— Our  attendance  was  better  last  year  than  in  any  previous  year  of  my  incumbency, 
but,  as  I  have  stated  in  other  reports,  our  general  average  is  kept  low  because  of  the  Indians  remain- 
ing in  the  mountains  and  elsewnere  until  late  in  the  fall,  thus  keeping  their  children  out  of  school, 
which  is  a  great  drawback  to  it. 

Filling  the  sohool.— During  the  last  year  we  were  able  to  get  a  niunber  of  children  into  school 
through  the  In fluence  of  their  brothers  and  sisters.  Three  Indian  women  brough  t  their  little  child ren. 
under  4  years  of  age,  without  any  influence  except  that  of  seeing  the  other  children  so  happy  and 
well  cared  for.  The  agency  physician,  Dr.  Perkins,  was  also  very  helpful.  A  great  number  o!  these 
Indians  live  in  tepees  along  tne  river.  In  visiting  them  the  doctor  would  find  out  the  small  children 
who  had  never  been  in  school  and  report  them  to  me.  I  visited  a  number  of  their  homes  and  induced 
them  to  come  to  school.  Our  assistant  cook,  who  is  a  full  Indian  and  a  former  student  of  this  school, 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  in  four  small  children. 

Health  of  sohool.— Last  winter  was  cold,  wet,  and  severe.  We  had  much  sickness  among  the  chil- 
dren, many  cases  of  colds  and  pneumonia,  and  in  spite  of  every  care  and  attention  which  was 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  faithful  services  of  the  physician,  four  of  our  little  ones  died— all  from 
consumption  or  tuberculosis.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  six  years  ago,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  children  here  during  sickness,  parents  insisting  upon  taking  them  home  as  soon  as 
they  fell  ill,  in  many  cases  against  the  doctor's  protest.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  usuallv 
now  they  are  willing  for  their  children  to  remain  at  school  during  sickness,  and  when  a  child  is 
extremely  ill  the  mother  will  come  to  the  school  and  assist  in  nursing  it.  This  occurred  a  number  of 
times  during  the  past  winter. 

Bohool-room  work.— The  school-room  work  has  upon  the  whole  been  very  satisfactory.  As  wo  have 
a  great  number  of  very  small  children  kindergarten  material  would  be  very  helpful  in  Instructing 
the  little  ones. 

Gardening. —Our  garden  of  ten  acres,  cultivated  by  the  boys,  supplied  the  school  with  plenty  of 
vegetables.  We  ralised  400  bushels  of  potatoes,  50  bushels  of  carrots,  30  bushels  of  onions,  and  2,000 
heads  of  cabbage,  besides  winter  squash,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  all  the  early  vegetables  we  could  a«?e. 
I  never  saw  finer  vegetables  than  were  raised.  The  garden  now  looks  promising  and  will  yield 
equally  as  well  as  last  year. 

Bohool  cattle.- We  have  a  good  herd  of  cattle,  which  we  have  raised,  furnishing  plenty  of  milk  and 
butter.  We  hope  to  sell  ten  or  twelve  young  steers  this  fall.  The  boys  take  great  Interest  In  caring 
for  the  stock  under  the  supervision  of  the  eraeient  industrial  teacher. 


Improvements  needed.— Nothing  of  consequence  has  been  done  for  the  school  In  the  way  of  Improve- 
ment for  six  years,  consequently  much  repairing  and  painting  is  needed;  also  some  outbuildings  and 
a  back  porch  to  the  girls'  building.    However,  this  work  will  probably  be  done  soon,  as  the  moned 


from  the  sale  of  wheat  from  the  school  farm  amounts  to  «2,obd,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins,  our  agent, 
has  the  necessary  authority  to  use  this  money  for  the  needs  of  the  school. 

Transferred.— May  30  two  of  our  girls  were  transferred  to  Carlisle  training  school,  and  daring  the 
year  three  were  sent  to  the  Athena  public  school. 
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B«Ufioiiu  Mrrieea.— Our  Sunday  school  grows  in  interest  each  year,  and  the  ministers  from  the  dif- 
ferent churches  in  Pendleton  continue  to  hold  services  for  us  about  every  two  weeks. 

OfBeial  Tisitori.'During  the  past  year  Inspectors  McC!onnell,  Nesler,  Duncan,  and  Supervisor  Bauer 
visited  us,  all  of  whom  made  valuable  recommendations  and  suggestions,  which  have  been  very 
helpful  to  us. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  I  have  had  the  cooperation  of  the  agent,  Mr.  Charles  Wilkin8,and  of  nearly 
every  employee.    They  have  been  faithful  and  conscientious  in  performing  their  duties,  and  I  desire 
to  thank  them  for  their  interest  and  good  work. 
Very  respectfully. 


The  Ck)MMI8BI0NBR  OP  iNDIiOr  Afpaibs. 

(Through  Charles  Wilkins,  United  States  Indian  agent.) 


Mollis  V.  GArrHSB,  SuperinUndenL 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  WARM  SPRING  AGENCY. 

Warm  Spring  Agency, 
Warm  Spring,  Greg.,  August  15,  1899, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1899,  together  with  census  file,  statistical,  and  annual  reports: 

Location. — This  agency  is  75  miles  south  from  The  Dalles,  Or^.,  tuid  is  in  Crook 
County,  Greg.  The  Dalles  is  our  nearest  shipping  and  tel^raphic  point,  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  the  reservation  being  25  miles  north  from  the  agency  and  50  miles 
south  from  The  Dalles. 

Popnlatioxi. — ^The  census  return  herewith  shows  the  confederated  tribes  and  bands 
of  our  reservation  to  number  968,  an  increase  of  6  over  the  report  of  1898,  and  they 
are  classified  and  apportioned  among  the  various  tribes  as  follows: 

Wascoes  and  Teninos 360 

Warm  Springs 512 

Piutes 96 

Total 968 

Males 441 

Females 527 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 275 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 386 

Males  and  females  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16 233 

Climate. — ^The  climate  is  temperate  and  heathful,  severe  weather  seldom  occurring 
during  the  winter  months,  and  though  during  two  months  of  the  summer  the  tem- 
perature is  hiffh,  the  heat  is  not  oppressive,  the  air  being  dry  and  rare,  and  sun- 
strokes are  unknown. 

Oharaeter  of  land. — ^The  land  of  the  reservation  is  much  better  adapted  to  stock 
raising  than  to  farming,  being  mainly  rough  and  mountainous.  The  grasses  produced 
are  strong,  and  fatten  all  elates  of  stock  rapidly.  While  the  greater  portion  of  the 
land  is  unfit  for  successful  farming,  there  is  much  good  land  situated  on  the  various 
water  courses  of  the  reservation,  and  this  land  is  verjr  fertile  and  productive,  all 
kinds  of  grain,  grasses,  and  vegetables  growing  to  perfection  thereon.  The  first  table 
or  flat  higher  land  in  ordinary  seasons  yields  good  narvests  of  rye,  barley,  and  wheat 
Sufficient  good  land  exists,  if  properly  cultivated,  to  more  than  support  the  popula- 
tion belonging  to  this  reservation. 

Agrieultore. — ^The  acreage  sown  to  grain  this  year  was  larger  by  10  per  cent  than 
in  any  former  year,  and  the  harvest  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  season 
has  bieen  most  propitious,  abundant  moisture  during  the  winter,  with  copious  spring 
showers,  insuring  a  harvest  of  one-third  more  hay  and  grain  than  has  ever  been 
gathered  in  one  season,  which  result  has  greatly  benefited  and  encouraged  the 
Indians,  who  have  carefully  garnered  their  crops. 

Sehool  plant — Within  a  campus  of  10  acres  we  have  1  double  dormitory,  1  school 
and  assembly  hall,  1  mess  hall  and  kitchen,  1  hospital,  1  laundry,  1  employees' 
quarters,  basery,  oil  house,  2  outhouses,  1  combination  band  stand  and  bell  tower, 
1  large  wood  shed,  1  carpenter  shop,  which  compose  our  school  plant  Our  lawn  is 
nicely  set  to  grass,  and  can  be  maintained  in  such  condition  by  the  application  of 
water,  which  is  abundantly  supplied  from  a  reservoir.  The  school  has  over  700 
yards  of  sidewalk,  but  nec^is  more.  All  the  buildings  are  in  comparatively  good 
repair,  except  the  dormitory,  which  is  sadly  in  need  of  repairs,  the  building  having 
been  completed  during  the  winter  season,  when  it  was  impossible  to  do  the  plaster- 
ing properly. 

Water  and  tewer  system. — This  svstem  is  as  near  perfect  as  it  could,  with  ordinary 
expense,  be  made.    The  water  is  forced  through  well  protected  4-lnch  cast-iron  pipe. 
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with  2-inch  laterals  leading  to  the  buildings.  The  sewer  system  covers  the  entire 
school  ^lant,  and  flows  by  means  of  an  automatic  flush  tank,  through  6-inch  '^vitri- 
fied" pipe  a  distance  of  1,600  feet,  depositing  in  a  rapid  stream,  below  fdl  agency 
and  school  buildings.  The  power  operating  this  entire  system  is  water,  ample,  safe, 
and  inexpensive. 

Character  and  habits. — ^The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  mainljr  industrious;  in 
fact,  they  are  tenaciously  competitive  when  any  Government  work  is  to  be  let,  such 
as  hauling  freight,  cutting  cord  wood,  or  selling  grain  or  beef.  At  such  times  they 
throng  the  agent's  oflSce,  and  are  sorely  disappointed,  such  as  do  not  secure  employ- 
ment whereby  they  can  earn  some  money.  They  are  anxious  to  secure  good  houses  and 
to  imitate  the  ways  of  those  who  are  recognized  as  prosperous  and  advanced  in  civili- 
zation and  agriculture.  Thejr  are  deficient,  howev.er,  in  properly  taking  care  of  their 
households,  economizing  their  supplies,  and  to  cure  this  defect  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  that  a  competent  field  matron  be  allowed  this  agency.    I  urge  it  now. 

The  sad  side  of  the  Indian  character  is  their  neglect  of  the  aged  and  poor  and 
their  careless  marital  relations;  they  seem  to  think  that  the  Government  should  take 
care  of  such  unfortunates,  and  entail  thereby  great  hardship  upon  the  agent  This 
neglect  extends  even  to  their  own  families. 

Self-support— While  the  Indians  here  are  mainly  self-supporting,  there  still  exists 
some  70  or  80  old  and  poor  men  and  women  unable  to  work,  who  are  destitute,  and 
ance  they  are  neglected  by  their  own  race,  I  can  see  no  other  way  than  for  the  Grov- 
emment  to  assist  them  in  beef,  flour,  etc. 

Missionary  work. — ^This  work  has  been  done  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  with  Rev.  J.  A.  Speer  and  Rev.  J.  A. 
Morrow  as  local  pajstors.  Their  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  has  been  com- 
mendable, and  their  efforts  in  such  a  direction  fairly  successful.  Three  churches  and 
two  parsonages  have  been  built  by  the  above  organization.  The  teachings  and 
examples  of  these  missionaries  have  been  most  valuable  to  me  in  maintaining  order 
and  morality  and  in  encouraging  industry.  The  Sabbath  church  exercises  are  well 
attended,  at  which  I  require  the  attendance  of  a  policeman,  that  perfect  order  may 
be  maintuned. 

Police. — ^The  police  force  at  present  is  eflScient  During  the  past  year  I  have  had 
occasion  to  dismiss  two  of  the  lorce  for  grossly  immoral  conduct.  It  is  now  composed 
of  young  men  who  speak  English,  are  courageous,  and  promptly  execute  the  orders 
of  the  agent  and  the  Indian  court. 

Court  of  Indian  olfonses. — ^The  three  men  who  compose  the  court  of  Indian  offenses 
are  Indians  of  middle  age,  heads  of  families^  and  have  been  selected  for  their  dis- 
cretion and  recognized  integrity.  Their  decisions  are  recognized  and  their  orders 
are  promptly  ooeyed.  These  men  have  been  made  familiar  with  their  duties,  and 
my  observation  warrants  me  in  stating  that  their  decrees  are  prompted  by  justice 
and  right 

Whisky  and  gambling. — Being  far  removed  from  any  city,  I  have  comparatively 
little  trouble  in  dealing  with  the  whisky  problem,  very  little  of  the  poison  finding 
its  way  onto  the  reservation.  The  other  vice,  however,  gives  me  more  trouble,  most 
all  of  the  younger  men  showing  a  mania  for  gambling.  Having  made  an  order  that 
where  any  tangible  property,  such  as  cows,  horses,  saddles,  etc.,  won  at  cards  or 
other  gambling  methods,  shall  be  returned  to  the  rightful  owner,  I  am  able  to  sup- 
press the  evil  to  a  degree.  Still  the  young  men  who  acquire  cash  will  seek  the 
Drush  and  indulge  in  the  practice,  and  I  acknowledge  my  inability  to  entirely  sup- 
press the  vice. 

Educational — During  the  past  year  the  enrollment  of  pupils  at  our  boarding  school 
has  increased  from  1^  in  1898  to  149,  with  an  average  attendance  of  130.  1  think 
commendable  progress  has  been  made,  and  hope  to  maintain  the  standard  of  attend- 
ance as  well  as  the  eflficiency  of  the  school  during  the  present  year.  There  are  some 
improvements  necessary  to  the  more  perfect  efficiency  of  the  school,  which  have 
been  more  specifically  solicited.  The  employees  in  the  main  are  industrious,  cour- 
teous, and  emcient,  entering  zealously  upon  their  work.  For  the  ensuing  year  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  report  a  successful  and  prosperous  school  at  the  Warm  Spring 
Agency.  The  school  farm  has  been  well  managed,  and  has  brought  in  a  good  return 
of  hay  and  vegetables. 

Stock. — ^The  Government  stock  carried  at  this  agency  is  as  follows:  Twenty-two 
head  of  cattle,  including  4  yearlings  taken  up  present  quarter;  8  head  horses;  1  head 
pony;  2  head  mules;  10  hogs. 

The  cattle  and  hogs  are  carried  as  school  property,  and  the  horses  and  mules  as 
agency.  Among  the  horses  is  an  old  and  broken-down  team,  of  which  I  have 
authority  to  dispose  at  public  auction.  This  supply  of  stock  is  ample  for  both  agency 
and  school  puipoees.    1  have  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  school  2  teams  and  2  wagons; 
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1  team  lai^ge  sorrel  horses;  1  team  of  mules.  These  teams  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent  and  immediate  control  of  the  school  farmer;  they  are  ample  for 
all  school  reouiremente,  except  when  gathering  in  school  pupils,  when  any  and  all 
stock,  if  neea^,  is  utilized,  and  we  have  an  ample  supply  for  all  purposes.  The 
agency  horses  are  cared  for  by  the  school  farmer  and  his  assistant,  there  being  no 
agency  employee  for  the  purpose  nor  is  one  needed.  While  the  school  employees 
render  this  small  service  as  to  agency  stock,  the  agency  employees,  to  wit,  carpenter 
and  physician,  are  most  wholly  employed  in  school  work,  while  no  little  work  is 
performed  by  the  blacksmith  for  the  school ;  thus  we  harmoniously  carry  on  all  the 
Government  work  at  this  agency,  and  nothing  further  is  required  on  this  line. 

Needs. — The  assistance  tlmt  the  Indians  here  require  is  in  the  way  of  wagons,  har- 
ness, plows,  and  agricultural  implements  to  enable  them  to  properly  cultivate  their 
alloUnents.  Being  in  all  instances  required  to  pay  for  such  articles  in  labor,  they  are 
made  to  appreciate  their  value,  and  are  renderea  more  careful  and  selfish  of  their 
holdings. 

In  conclusion  I  am  gratified  at  the  bounteous  yield  of  the  harvest  for  the  present 
year,  and  thankful  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  for  furnishing  these  poor  people 
with  seed  grain  by  which  they  could  receive  these  present  benefits,  and  for  all  of  his 
ofi&cial  forbearance  to  myself  and  for  the  material  aid  furnished  me  in  behalf  of  the 
people  in  my  charge. 

Respectfully,  James  L.  Cowan, 

Uniled  Stales  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Warm  Springs  School. 

Warm  Springs.  Orro  .  AuguM  17, 1899, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  for  the  Warm  Springs  Boarding  School  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  IhW. 

I  took  charge  of  this  school  March  15  last,  exchanging  places  with  Mr.  W.  P.  Campbell. 

Attendance.— The  pupils  were  exceedingly  slow  m  coming  in  last  fall,  indeed  the  year  waa  pretty 
well  half  finished  before  the  school  was  filled. 

The  report  of  the  agent  for  1898  shows  that  there  arc  more  than  enough  children  of  school  age  on 
the  reservation  to  keep  the  school  crowded  to  its  full  capacity  during  the  entire  year. 

Buildings.— According  to  the  space  allowed  each  pupil  the  dormitories  were  found  inadequate  to 
accommodate  145  pupus.  hence  a  portion  of  the  play  or  sitting  rooms  was  utilized,  which  proved 
very  annoying,  inconvenient,  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  entire  dormitory  building  is  in  a  state  of  much  needed  repairs;  the  doors  and  windows  have 
greatly  shrunken;  in  many  of  the  doors  the  panels  have  cracked  open  one-half  of  an  inch,  some  of 
the  doors  show  a  space  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  oetween  door  and  frame.  There 
are  great  cracks  in  the  halls,  catLsed,  no  doubt,  from  the  building  settling.  In  many  of  the  corridors 
the  plastering  is  off  clear  up  to  the  ceiling.  In  the  two  play  rooms  the  plastering  is  off  all  around  from 
2  to  5  feet  high,  and  much  has  fallen  from  overhead,  rendering  it  unsafe  and  dangerous  for  the  chil- 
dren to  play  In  said  rooms.    The  play  rooms  should  be  wainscoated  and  celled. 

The  twithrooms  are  located  in  the  dormitory  building;  14  in  all— 7  each  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  the 
shower-nath  system  with  cement  floors.  The  shower-bath  apparatus  is  provided  with  only  two  com- 
pression valves  instead  of  three  as  it  should  have  been.  Cement  floors  are  nearly  all  cracked,  some 
are  so  badly  out  of  repair  from  cracked  and  crumbled  floors  that  they  are  not  used. 

The  present  school  building  is  too  small— only  three  school-rooms  for  tour  teachers.  During  the 
year  the  assembly  hall  had  to  be  used  as  schoolroom,  causing  much  inconvenience.  1  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  a  room  for  the  kinderg&rten  be  built  near  or  adjoining  school  building.  The  school 
building  is  in  good  condition. 

Irfuuuuy.— This  department  is  operated  on  the  ancient  plan,  the  washing  being  accomplished  by 
hard  labor  over  the  tub.  The  heater  Is  entirely  too  small  and  the  laundress  is  therefore  compelled 
to  heat  most  of  the  water  on  the  outside,  in  an  unprotected  place  from  the  heat  and  cold.  There  is 
a  drying  room  in  the  building,  but  no  proper  arrangement  for  drying  the  clothes,  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  dry  the  clothing,  etc.,  in  the  winter. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  a  large  hop-stove  be  purchased  for  the  drying  room,  also  a  small  steam 
mangle  and  portable  engine  to  drive  the  same  and  to  be  used  in  sawing  wood  for  the  entire  school 
plant    Much  time  and  nara  labor  arc  spent  in  furnishing  wood  to  the  different  departments  under 

f)n»sent  arrangements,  namely,  a  small  saw  being  driven  by  horsepower.  This  is  quite  a  hardship 
mposed  on  our  boys,  only  a  few  of  whom  are  large.  They  have  been  required  not  only  to  saw  ana 
deliver  wood  to  the  school,  but  also  to  the  agency  employees. 

Hospital.— This  building  has  been  usiHl  during  the  year  for  sewing  room  and  Indian  employees' 
quarters.    The  building  and  a  nurse  were  much  needed  during  the  year. 

The  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  bakery  are  quite  satisfactory  In  size  and  present  state  of  repair. 

Employees'  dining  room.- This  room  Is  entirely  too  small.  At  present  some  of  the  employees  are 
forced  to  waituntil  others  have  finished  their  meals  before  they  can  eat.  Seventeen  people  (employees 
and  their  wives  and  children)  have  to  eat  in  a  little  room  10  by  14  feet*  The  person  larthest  in  has 
to  wait  until  those  nearest  the  door  pass  out.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  made  much  worse  In  win- 
ter, when  we  have  to  eat  In  a  cold  nK>m  without  a  stove.  This  could  be  remedied  by  building  an 
addition  to  the  present  dining  room,  which  could  l>e  done  without  much  trouble  and  no  extra  expense. 
It  would  only  require  a  small  amount  of  lumber  (of  which  an  abundance  can  be  secured  on  this  res- 
ervation at  the  Government  sawmill),  a  few  nails,  and  the  use  of  a  carpenter  for  a  few  days  to  build 
the  addition  enlarging  the  dining  room,  thereby  giving  the  employees  seating  capacity,  rtx)m  for  a 
waiter  to  pass  among  them,  and  space  for  the  stove  in  winter.  I  have  made  several  appeals  for  this 
most  necessary  enlargement  of  said  dining  room. 

Water  system.- The  water  for  the  plant  is  pumped  from  the  creek  Into  a  large  reservoir  on  the  hlll- 
lide.    The  water  is  unprotected  from  the  great  neat  In  summer  and  from  the  constant  drift  of  loose 
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dirt  (tluown  oat  on  the  m>per  side  of  the  reservoir  while  excavating)  into  it,  caused  by  the  hard  winds. 
There  certainly  should  be  an  inclosure  of  our  drinking  water,  in  winter  the  water  wheel  driving 
the  piunp  freezes  up  and  causes  much  trouble.  This  wheel  is  also  unprotected  from  the  severe  weather 
in  winter.  If  a  flre  should  occur  while  the  power  to  drive  the  pump  was  frozen  up,  our  buildings 
would  certainly  be  at  its  mercy.  This  should  be  inclosed  so,  in  extreme  cold  weather,  a  stove  could 
beput  in  if  necessary.    I  believe,  however,  that  the  inclosure  would  be  sufficient  protection. 

There  are  but  two  flre  hydrants,  only  one  could  be  used  successfully  to  fight  a  fire  on  the  roof  of 
dormitory,  hospital,  and  employees'  quarters.  The  buildings  are  so  located  as  to  make  the  two  on 
extreme  end  oi  grounds  over  300  yards  apart  Therefore,  wiQi  the  present  number  of  fire  hydrants,  I 
do  not  think  we  could  manage  a  fire  of  any  consequence.  If  there  were  two  more  hydrants  placed 
properly,  there  would  be  but  little  danger  of  damage  by  fire. 

.  Hsalth.-^veral  children  have  died  during  the  year.  Some  sent  home  are  still  sick,  and  in  most 
instances  will  not  return  this  fall.  The  school  was  very  poorly  eauipped  for  caring  for  its  sick.  Hav- 
ing no  nurse  they  were  in  most  instances  cared  for  in  the  dormitory.  We  will  be  much  better  pre- 
pared in  the  future,  the  school  having  been  allowed  a  nurse  for  another  year.  The  general  sanitary 
condition  of  the  school  is  good:  however,  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

Live  stoek.— There  are  sufficient  swine  to  eat  the  slops.  Pork  made  from  slop-fed  hogs  Is  not  a 
desirable  food,  and  especially  has  it  proven  the  worst  of  all  meats  to  feed  to  the  Indian  youths. 
Therefore  I  recommend  that  hereafter  the  hogs  be  exchanged  for  beef,  or  sold  and  the  latter 
purchased. 

The  school  has  quite  a  mixture  in  its  band  of  cows.  There  are  some  veiy  old  cows  that  are  not 
worth  their  feed  as  milkers,  and  should  be  disposed  of  this  fall,  while  fat,  and  replaced  with  younger 
ones.  The  cows  did  not  have  sufficient  food  during  the  winter,  hence  were  not  in  condition  to  pro- 
duce suitable  or  healthy  milk  for  children.  There  are  several  nice  heifers  that  will  be  milkers  within 
the  next  year,  and  if  the  older  cows  were  sold  and  other  similar  stock  to  the  heifers  purchased,  the 
school  would  possess  a  very  desirable  band  of  milkers. 

The  agent  informed  me  that  the  school  owned  no  horse  stock.  There  are  11  head  of  horses  and 
mules  carried  as  agency  stock.  The  agent,  when  in  his  judgment  it  is  necessary,  sets  aside  4  of  these 
lor  farm  and  school  purposes. 

There  are  7  horses  that  render  the  school  no  service,  neither  do  they  perform  any  farm  or  garden 
work  for  the  agency  whereby  the  school  is  benefited,  yet  thtj  school  boys  and  school  employees  are 
required  to  feed  ana  sroom  all  of  the  horses  (1  pony  possibly  excepted).  The  hay  made  and  saved 
by  the  school  is  largely  fed  to  agency  stock  inst^ul  of  to  school  cattle.  At  this  place  there  are  ample 
cow  and  horse  bams  tor  both  school  and  agency.  In  my  opinion  it  is  imposing  a  hardship  on  the 
schoolboys  to  reqnire  them  to  look  after  agency  stock,  saw  and  haul  wood  to  the  agency  employees. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  schoolhouses  were  not  built  to  make  servants  out  of  these  people,  but  to  make 
good,  loyal,  and  liberty-loving  citizens. 

The  school  has  no  mower  nor  hayrake.  The  school  was  forced  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing  a 
mower  to  cut  the  hay  crop  this  year.  This  school  should  certainly  have  a  mower,  hayrake,  wagons, 
and  horses  to  operate  them  harmoniously  and  successfully.  No  school  can  reap  the  greatest  good  when 
it  must  look  to  another  or  the  agency  to  borrow  the  implements  to  operate  its  different  branches. 

7arm.— The  school  has  about  40  acres  of  cleared  land  that  is  used  for  farming  and  gardening.  Our 
hav  crop  wHl  be  several  tons,  while  the  garden  gives  every  evidence  of  great  success. 

udusvial.— The  girls  are  taught  housekeeping,  dressmaking,  cooking,  I    ' ' 
the  boys,  farming,  gardening,  stock  raising,  and  how  to  saw  and  s^lit  wood, 
chooli 


baking,  and  laimdering; 


Literary.— The  schoolroom  work  has  been  thoroughlv  graded  and  is  divided  as  follows:  Kindergar- 
ten, first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  grades.  The  pupils  In  each  grade  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  before  promotion. 

The  pupils  and  most  of  the  employees  attend  Sunday  school  every  Sunday  morning  and  services  at 
the  mission  church  in  the  evening.  I  am  very  much  gratified  with  the  great  interest  shown  by  the 
teachers  in  the  church  and  Sunday-school  work.  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  are  devoted  to  the 
study  hour;  Tuesday  evening  mudc  is  taught  the  entire  school;  Thursday  evening  chapel  exercises 
are  held,  Friday  evening,  sociable. 

The  schoolroom  work  accomplished  since  my  coming  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  teachers 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  children,  and  exceedingly  zealous  in  guiding  them  every  day 
along  that  rugged  path  over  which  every  boy  and  girl  must  travel  to  attain  a  cultivated  mind. 

There  are  several  boys  and  girls,  owing  to  their  peculiar  make-up,  that  would  receive  a  more  lasting 
benefit  if  they  were  sent  to  some  nonreservation  school. 

The  school  is  very  much  in  need  of  a  piano  and  music  teacher;  especially  is  the  piano  desired  for 
chapel  exercises,  Sunday-school  service,  and  eeneral  use  in  teaching.    The  only  musical  instrument 
the  school  can  now  boast  of  is  a  small  organ  of  ancient  pattern,  that  was  saved  from  the  flre  by  being 
thrown  out  of  a  second-story  window  when  the  old  school  building  burned  several  years  ago. 
Very  respectfully, 

Sam  B.  Davis,  Superintendent. 

The  Ck>x]n88ioNER  op  Indian  Afpaibs. 

(Through  James  }j.  Cawan,  United  States  Indian  Agent) 


REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  CHEYENNE  RIVER  AGENCY. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak., 

August  SOy  1899, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  as  follows: 

A  census  taken  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  shows  tHfe  population  of  full  and 
mixed  blood  Indians  to  be  2,552;  of  the  following  ages  there  are: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 666 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 900 

Males  between  6  and  16  years  of  age 336 

Females  between  6  and  16  years  of  age 272 
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Agrieultore. — As  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  this  reservation  is  not  adapted 
to  farming.  The  usual  efifort,  however,  has  been  displayed  in  this  direction  and 
with  the  usual  very  meager  result,  consisting  of  a  small  quantity  of  com  and  a  few 
v^etables. 

Stock  raising  is  the  pursuit  to  be  encouraged  among  these  people  and  the  only  one 
that  will  affora  them  any  profitable  returns  for  their  labor.  The  Indians  now  sell 
at  the  agency  1,000,000  pounds,  annually,  of  beef  cattle,  for  which  thev  receive  the 
contract  price.  With  proper  care  and  interest  in  this  direction  it  should  be  but  a  few 
years  till  they  can  supply  the  entire  amount  of  beef  cattle  required  for  issue  at  this 
agency. 

Allotmenti. — The  survey  of  this  reservation  not  being  completed,  no  allotments  in 
consequence  thereof  have  as  yet  been  made. 

Education. — There  is  one  Govemment  boarding  school,  located  at  the  agency,  and 
three  day  schools  upon  the  reservation,  all  of  which  have  had  a  full  attendance  and 
a  succea&ul  year's  work.  Besides  these  schools  there  are  three  mission  boarding 
schools,  which  obtain  all  of  their  pupils  from  this  reservation,  and  their  work  is  also 
deserving  of  special  commendation. 

With  all  these  schools  and  an  increased  attendance  over  former  vears,  and  with  a 
large  number  of  pupils  transferred  to  nonreservation  schools,  yet  there  are  not  more 
thfui  two-thirds  of  children  of  school  age  of  this  reservation  who  have  attended  or 
were  enrolled  at  any  school  during  the  past  year.  Of  those  not  in  school  there  is  of 
course  a  certain  per  cent  of  them  who  are  physically  inca{Mu;itated,  leaving  the  balance 
practically  without  any  school  facilities.  The  Indian,  auite  naturally,  does  not  object 
to  this,  as  he  is  alwavs loth  to  send  his  children  to  school,  and  this  condition  of  amiirs 
affords  quite  a  number  of  them  an  opportunity  much  desired. 

With  so  many  children  practically  unprovided  with  school  ^ilities  at  their  own 
reservation,  I  think  the  agency  boarding-school  plant  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
properly  accommodate  at  least  200  pupils.  If,  however,  a  new  plant  is  not  provided, 
two  new  buildings,  to  be  used  for  employees'  quarters  and  schoolroom  purposes, 
should  be  erected,  to  avoid  the  practice  of  overcrowding  the  dormitories. 

ICiMlonary  work. — In  addition  to  the  three  missionary  schools,  with  their  corps  of 
teachers  and  employees,  there  are  27  other  field  missionaries  and  catechists  in  this 
field  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Congregational  denomina- 
tions. They  have  expended  during  the  year,  for  the  benefit  of  these  people,  for  edu- 
cational purposes  $3,526. 15,  and  for  religious  purposes  $4, 273. 42.  There  are  19  church 
buildings  and  chapels  on  the  reservation,  in  which  1,269  communicant  membern 
attend  divine  services.  It  is  evident  on  every  hand  that  a  great  deal  of  good  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  accomplished  by  these  faithful  workers,  and  too  much  can 
not  be  said  in  their  praise. 

During  the  year  the  residence  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  missionary  in  charge  of  the 
Congregational  church  work,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  which  nearly  all  of  his 
records  were  consumed,  thus  entailing  an  irreparable  loss. 

Court  of  Indian  offenfoi. — This  court  has  tried  108  cases  during  the  year,  and  in 
most  instances  the  proper  judgment  has  been  rendered  and  punishment  commensu- 
rate with  the  offense  meted  out  to  the  offending  party.  The  court  consists  of  three 
Indians,  who  command  the  respect  of  their  people,  and  whose  decisions  are  obeyed 
without  much  inclination  by  those  who  are  punished  to  find  foult.  I  think  the 
existence  of  this  court  a  very  helpful  and  beneficial  factor  in  maintaining  peace  and 
order  upon  the  reservation. 

Police. — ^The  police  force  consists  of  2  oflScers  and  25  privates,  some  of  whom  have 
been  in  the  service  a  long  term  of  years.  They  are,  as  a  whole,  very  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and,  as  has  been  many  times  previously  stated,  their  com- 
pensation for  the  services  rendered  and,  oftentimes,  danger  encountered  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  is  very  meager  indeed.  New  revolvers  and  metropolitan  police 
clubs  have  been  furnished  them  during  the  year,  of  which  they  were  very  much  in 
need  and  are  iustly  proud. 

Sanitary. — As  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians,  the  agency  physician  states 
that  is  not  such  as  could  be  desired.  There  have  been  two  epidemics  during  the 
year — one  of  measles  and  one  of  whooping  cough.  There  were  95  deaths  ana  104 
births.  About  1,000  Indians  were  treated  oy  the  agency  physician,  and  a  distance  of 
over  6,000  miles  was  traveled  in  visiting  them  at  their  houses. 

Concerning  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  boarding  school,  the  school  phy- 
sician states  that  he  has  treated  since  his  arrival  here,  March  2  last,  60  patients, 
affected  with  the  following  diseases:  Eczema,  scrofula,  ulcer  of  cornea,  keratitis,  con- 
junctivitis, phyctenular  opthalmia,  la  grippe,  pneumonia  (catarrhal) ,  two  of  consump- 
tion (one  of  which  died  away  from  school  after  being  sent  home) ;  laryngitis,  1;  leu- 
corrhea,  1 ;  fever,  1 ;  accidents,  2.  and  poison  (oak) ,  18  cases,  which  latter  added  to 
the  above  makes  78  cases  in  all,  besides  a  number  of  minor  cases. 
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In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  and  extend  to  your  office  my 
thanks  for  the  prompt  attention  and  consiaeration  given  my  frequent  requests  during 
the  year. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

jAMBb  G.  Rbid, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  CROW  CREEK  AGENCY. 

Crow  Crbek  Indian  Aqbncy, 
Cr(m  Creek,  S.  Dak,,  August  SO,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  you  the  annual  report  pertaining  to  the  affairs  at 
this  agency  for  the  year  closing  June  30,  1899. 

Improvements. — In  September  last  the  school  cow  bam  and  corral  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  necessitating  the  erection  of  a  new  bam,  which  was  completed  this  spring,  or 
as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit.  As  soon  as  the  fire  occurred  your  office 
promptly  granted  authority  for  tne  building  of  the  new  bam,  but  the  work  could 
not  be  commenced  until  winter  had  passed,  and  this  fact,  of  course,  caused  consider- 
able inconvenience  in  furnishing  the  school  milch  herd  a  shelter  against  the  severe 
winter  weather;  but  now  it  can  De  said  that  a  very  substantial  and  convenient  build- 
ineis  finished. 

^The  old  sod-roof  implement  shed  at  the  i^ency  was  destroyed  by  storm  during  the 
year,  aad  a  frame  shed  120  feet  long  by  20  ^t  wide  has  been  built  in  its  stead.  It 
IS  a  neat  stracture  and  makes  an  agreeable  change  to  the  appearance  of  the  agency 
compared  with  the  one  destroyed. 

•  The  old  hotel  building  referred  to  in  my  previous  report  as  being  under  repair  is 
now  completed.  A  neat  bam  and  outhouses  have  also  been  built  on  the  hotel 
premises.  The  hotel  is  now  occupied  by  an  employee  and  is  open  for  accommoda- 
tions, thus  filling  a  long-felt  want;  for  there  had  not  been,  in  previous  years,  a  place 
where  a  traveler  or  anyone  visiting  the  agencv  on  business  could  be  accommodated. 
A  new  picket  fence  incloses  the  premises,*  and  it  is  now  a  comfortable  hotel. 

The  school  plant  has  nearly  all  been  painted  outside  and  repaired  inside,  the  hos- 
pital especially  being  a  much  more  desirable  building  than  heretofore.  All  the 
school  buildings  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  girls'  dormitory,  are  in  very  good 
repair,  and  this  building,  with  the  labor  already  authorized,  can  be  made  much  more 
convenient 

Two  new  buildings  for  this  school — a  brick  warehouse  and  a  frame  laundry — ^have 
been  contracted  for  and  will  soon  be  erected. 

At  the  Grace  School  there  has  also  been  quite  extensive  repairs  done — a  hallway 
for  the  passage  of  pupils  along  the  east  side  of  the  main  builoing  and  a  skylight  in 
the  dormitory,  toeetner  with  painting  and  repairs  inside,  being  tne  most  important 
Contract  has  also  been  entered  into  for  a  new  bam  at  this  school,  which  has  been  a 
necessity  for  a  lon^  time. 

I  mignt  add  agam,  at  this  time,  that  the  matter  of  furnishing  this  school  with  a 
water  supply  should  be  given  early  consideration  by  your  office.  The  necessity  for 
the  same  1189  been  reported  upon  by  both  officials  visiting  the  school  and  myself,  and 
some  consideration  has  been  given  the  matter,  as  is  shown  by  correspondence  with 
your  office;  but  up  to  date  no  definite  action  has  been  taken.  The  drilling  of  an 
artesian  well  is  considered  the  best  means  of  furnishing  this  supply,  and  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  accordingly.  The  water  for  the  school,  in  the  mean- 
time, has  to  be  hauled  by  a  wagon  a  distance  of  about  2  miles,  and  in  the  spring, 
during  high  water,  it  is  auite  unfit  for  use,  the  same  being  taken  from  a  creek. 

The  agency  buildings  nave  been  partially  painted  and  the  fence  inclosing  them. 
With  the  labor  now  authorized  they  will  soon  be  completed,  and  then  the  entire 
school  and  agency  plants  will  present  a  most  tidy  appearance. 

As  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  estimates  and  recommendations  already  sent  your 
office,  more  employee's  quarters  are  sorely  needed  at  this  a^^ency.  An  employee  who 
recently  reported  for  duty  was  obliged  to  move  into  Indian  quarters  on  account  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  employees'  buildings.  I  have  recommended  the  erec- 
tion of  three  new  ones,  with  plans  and  estimates  accompanying,  and  I  would  be  glad 
if  they  can  be  allowed  at  an  early  date. 

A  new  jail  and  police  barracks  have  also  been  estimated  for  and  are  much  needed. 
There  are  now  no  decent  quarters  for  the  Indian  police  and  their  families  while  on 
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duty.  They  now  have  to  live  in  an  old  log  building  that  should  have  been  long  ago 
torn  down. 

The  matter  of  the  erection  of  a  farmer's  house  and  subissue  station  in  the  Big  Bend, 
together  with  blacksmith's  shop  and  bam — more  particularly  the  two  former — has 
been  under  advisement  by  your  office.  Government  officials  and  a  former  agent 
recommended  the  same  and  I  have  further  urged  it.  Blue-print  plans  and  an  esti- 
mate of  cost  of  same  will  soon  be  sent  your  office,  when  it  is  hoped  the  matter  will  be 
favorably  passed  upon. 

Agriculture. — Your  office  last  year,  upon  my  earnest  solicitation,  granted  the  pur- 
chase of  field  seeds  for  issue  to  Indians.  They  were  equallv  distributed  among  them, 
and  an  effort  put  forwara  to  have  them  properly  put  in  tne  ground.  I  am  sorry  to 
report  that  owing  to  climatic  conditions  the  season  has  not  been  a  successful  one. 
Neither  Indians  or  whites  have  raised  a  good  crop  this  year.  The  com  crop  was  an 
entire  failure,  and  wheat  and  oats  in  many  instances  not  being  cut  by  the  Indians 
at  all. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  this  reservation  is  a  coimtry  more  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  stock  than  for  agriculture,  and  in  furtherance  of  thSs  project,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  department  should  purchase  and  issue  to  these  Indians  1,000  stock  cows  and  a 
proportionate  number  of  bulls,  from  their  funds  available  and  now  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government.  There  is  naturally  some  objection  to  this  idea  by  some  of  the  older 
Indians,  who  believe  they  should  have  the  money  to  spend  while  they  live,  but  the 
majority  of  the  Indians  and  those  inclined  to  see  ahead,  favor  this  plan.  This  stock 
proposition  is  the  only  one  that  will  ever  work  the  sQvation  of  the  Crow  Creek 
Indians. 

The  Indians  during  the  past  year  have  sold  about  500  horses,  which  has  benefited 
them  immeasurably,  out  it  took  considerable  persuasion  to  make  them  believe  it  was 
best.  They  are  not  quick  to  believe  but  what  a  horse  is  their  most  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, cattle  not  excepted.  As  a  result  of  the  sale  of  these  horses  they  have  been  able 
to  add  very  materially  to  their  means  of  living  and  their  condition  generally,  not  a 
few  of  them  having  ifought  material  from  the  proceeds  with  which  to  improve  their 
dwellings. 

Indian  houses. — ^Three  new  Indian  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  year  past, 
the  first  complete  homes  built  for  them  in  about  twelve  years,  the  labor  on  each 
havinff  been  required  to  be  performed  by  the  Indians  themselves,  the  Government 
furnishing  in  this  case  all  the  material.  Thirty-eight  houses  have  been  repaired 
substantially  by  making  new  roofs  and  floors,  and  m  each  of  these  instances  the 
Indians  have  been  compelled  to  furnish  part  of  the  material  themselves,  and  all  of 
the  labor.  I  have  required  that  where  new  floors  were  issued  to  them  they  must 
remove  the  old  sod  roof  and  furnish  the  building  with  a  good  hip  roof.  A  consider- 
able number  of  good,  substantial  homes  have  been  made  as  a  result.  They  could  not 
understand  at  first  why  thejr  were  called  upon  to  help  themslves  in  the  matter  of 
buying  material  and  furnishing  labor,  but  tney  are  now  inclined  to  look  Upon  it  dif- 
ferently, but  not  without  considerable  forced  action  upon  my  part 

Boads. — ^Two  substantial  suspension  bridges,  one  120  feet  and  the  other  70  feet  in 
length,  have  been  erected  the  past  year  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000.  The  former  was 
erected  over  Crow  Creek,  and  the  latter  over  Elm  Creek,  both  on  the  traveled  wagon 
road  and  mail  route  to  Chamberlain.  Both  have  substantial  stone  piers,  and  will 
prove  valuable  when  the  spring  freshets  come,  and  which  have  heretofore  cut  off  our 
mail  and  outside  communication  for  days.  The  Indians  in  helping  to  make  these 
improvements  have  been  required  to  work  on  the  road  in  accordance  with  Depart- 
ment regulations,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  farmers  have  done  good  service, 
having  put  in  over  five  hundred  days  total  in  grading  up  to  the  bridge  approaches, 
and  in  making  and  improving  roads.  This  work  is  not  yet  all  complete,  and  they 
will  be  recjuired  to  perform  more  of  it  this  fall. 

I  met  with  much  remonstrance,  and  not  a  little  derision,  in  asking  the  Indians  to 
help  on  this  work.  The  idea  of  their  doing  it  without  compensation  struck  them  as 
being  quite  ridiculous.  They  did'nt  consider  it  their  duty,  and  thought  it  would 
lead  up  to  their  paying  taxes  and  becoming  citizens.  But  after  no  little  fabor  and  per- 
suasion the  start  has  been  made  and  a  valuable  lesson  been  shown  to  them.  We  now 
have,  or  will  have  when  the  additional  labor  has  been  performed,  a  very  good  road 
to  travel  and  haul  freight  over  from  the  f^ncy  to  Chaniberlain. 

Allotments. — ^I  have  oeen  asked  by  heads  of  families  almost  daily  to  have  children 
allotted  now  who  were  not  bom  when  the  original  allotment  was  made.  I  have  told 
them  that  I  had  no  authority  in  the  premises,  my  understandinj?  being  that  it  will 
require  a  special  act  for  such  allotments. 

Surveys  of  the  whole  reservation  belonging  to  this  tribe  should  be  retraced,  for  if 
comers  were  ever  properly  established,  township,  range,  or  section  comers  defined, 
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they  are  now  quite  obliterated,  causing  some  friction  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
Indians  as  to  the  location  of  their  lands.  This  last  would  require  the  expenditure  of 
a  considerable  sum,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  a  later  communication  to  your  oflSce. 

Indian  offenses. — The  habit  of  selling  liquor  to  Indians  has  gained  some  foothold 
on  this  reservation.  An  extraordinary  enort  has  been  made  to  break  up  this  disrep- 
utable practice,  and  one  white  man  has  been  convicted  in  the  United  States  court 
and  sentenced  to  jail  for  sixty  days  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  |100.  Since  that  time  only 
one  complaint  has  been  made  that  Indians  nave  brought  whisky  on  the  reservation. 
I  think  the  matter  is  quite  thoroughly  under  control,  and  I  apprehend  but  little 
trouble  in  the  future. 

The  Indian  court  the  past  year  has  had  but  little  to  do,  there  having  been  but  few 
differences  among  the  Indians  r^uiring  the  court's  attention.  The  judges  have 
equitably  settled  all  such  small  difficulties. 

Fences. — ^The  matter  of  the  erection  of  a  line  fence  along  the  eastern  border  of  this 
reservation  has  been  taken  up  with  youi  office.    Authority  has  been  granted  for  the 

gurchase  of  the  posts  from  Indians  and  the  work  will  soon  commence.  The  Indians 
ave  agreed  to  do  the  work  necessary  to  erect  the  fence  without  compensation,  and 
the  bunding  of  the  same  will  prevent  much  complaint  that  has  reached  me  in  the 
past  on  account  of  the  encroachment  of  stock  belonging  to  the  Indiums  and  white 
settlers. 

Sehools. — ^A  report  of  Superintendent  F.  F.  Avery,  of  the  industrial  boarding  school, 
is  transmitted  herewith,  relating  in  detail  the  affairs  at  that  school  for  the  past  year. 
This  school  is  well  equipped  with  almost  every  kind  of  stock,  and  the  practical, 
everyday  lesson  sained  by  the  pupils  in  the  care  of  the  same  is  not  the  least  valuable 
feature  connected  with  this  well-or«anized  school. 

The  Grace  Boarding  School,  for  the  year  closed,  has  made  a  satisfactory  showing. 
The  health  of  the  children  has  been  particularly  good,  and  the  progress  made  has 
been  noticeable.  The  attendance  was  rally  up  to  the  capacity,  and  as  the  parents  of 
the  pupils  live  within  short  range  from  the  scnool,  it  has  been  most  convenient  and 
agreeable  to  all. 

The  Immaculate  Conception  Mission  School  is  conducted  under  the  care  of  Father 
Pius  Boehm,  and  is  supported  by  missions  from  the  Catholic  society.  The  school 
has  enjoyed  a  favorable  year,  and  much  progress  has  been  noted  both  in  the  class- 
room and  agricultural  departments.  The  large  farm  connected  with  the  school, 
operated  in  the  best  possible  manner  by  the  Brothers,  is  a  good  object  lesson  to  the 
pupils.  The  only  aid  rendered  this  school  by  the  Government  is  such  rations  and 
annuities  as  the  children  would  be  entitled  to  were  they  at  home  receiving  their 
usual  benefits.  If  your  office  could  supply  fuel  and  bedding  for  this  school  it  would 
be  a  worthy  step  and  money  well  expended. 

Missions. — The  Rev.  A.  Burt,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  past  year  in 
bis  report  to  me  states  that  encouraging  work  has  gone  steadily  on  and  he  feels  that 
progress  has  been  made  by  his  efforts  to  advance  the  Indian  in  Christian  civilization. 
He  bas  under  him  one  white  and  one  native  clergyman,  together  with  four  native 
lay  helpers.  Other  data  connected  with  Mr.  Burt*s  work  is  furnished  in  the  annual 
statistics  accompanying  this  report,  all  of  which  are  most  encouraging. 

The  Presbyterian  Cnurch  is  represented  here  by  Rev.  Daniel  Renville,  a  native 
clergyman.  He  reports  a  notable  year's  progress  and  has  a  membership  in  his 
church  of  56  Indians. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  conducted  by  Rev.  Pius  Boehm,  in  conjimction  with  the 
Immaculate  Conception  Mission  School.  The  membership  has  increased  the  past 
year  by  15  baptisms.  Three  formal  marrif^es  were  performed,  and  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  0' Gorman  made  his  first  official  visit  to  the  mission  in  September  and  con- 
firmed 45  persons. 

Field  service. — The  work  performed  and  progress  made  along  this  line  have  been 
quite  fully  set  forth  in  the  quarterly  reports  made  by  the  female  industrial  teacher. 
**An  outline  of  tiie  year's  work,"  stateathe  teacher,  "would  largely  consist  of  the 
care  of  infsmts  and  the  a^?ed  sick.  The  condition  of  these  two  elates  are  truly  pitia- 
ble, not  because  the  Indian  is  cruel  at  heart,  but  because  of  their  dense  ignorance  of 
the  peculiar  need  of  the  very  young  and  the  very  old.  To  try  and  better  these  con- 
ditions I  have  given  instruction  by  precept  ana  practice  in  general  home  making 
and  housekeeping.  I  have  impressed  upon  them  that  not  only  an  occasional  clean- 
ing up  must  be  undergone,  but  that  they  must  be  kept  clean.  I  am  glad  to  not-e  many 
instances  of  painstaking  devotion  to  duty  along  the  above  lines."  The  teacher  fur- 
ther reports  that  the  improvement  and  repairs  made  to  numerous  Indian  houses 
have  been  the  source  of  much  heli)  in  keeping  the  houses  neat  and  homehke. 

Sanitary. — There  have  been  39  births  among  these  Indians  the  past  year — 21  males 
and  18  females.    There  were  50  deaths— 25  males  and  25  females.    Three  of  these 
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deathb  occurred  on  other  reservations.    Fifty  per  cent  of  the  deaths  were  due  to 
tuberculosis  in  its  various  forms. 

During  the  winter  a  severe  epidemic  of  measles  prevailed  among  the  Indians  of 
this  State  and  finally  reached  this  reservation,  in  spite  of  stringent  efforts  to  prevent 
it.  Both  of  the  Government  schools  and  the  Catnolic  mission  school  were  placed 
under  strict  quarantine.  But  notwithstanding  the  greatest  vigilance,  the  dis^ise 
reached  the  agency  school,  resulting  in  58  cases,  one  of  which  was  fatal.  The  health 
in  the  other  two  schools  was  very  good. 

Employees. — ^A  number  of  chaises  have  been  made  in  the  force  of  agency  employ- 
ees during  the  past  year,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  present  force  are  all 
painstaking,  efficient,  ana  industrious  employees.  I  think  the  affairs  in  general  at 
this  agency  at  this  time  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

Thimking  the  Indian  Office  for  its  most  indulgent  and  considerate  treatment  of  all 
my  requests,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jambb  H.  Stephens, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Bepobt  of  Superintendent  of  Grow  Creek  School. 

Industrial  Boarding  School, 
Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  Aufftut  t8, 1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  leport  concerning  this  school  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,1899: 

SnroUment,  attaadaaoe.  and  health. ^There  were  enrolled  during  the  year  71  boys  and  64  girls;  total. 
185.  The  average  attendance  for  fortv  weeks  was  121.7.  The  considerable  discrepancy  between  total 
enrollment  and  average  attendance  Is  to  be  explained,  as  in  former  years,  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
pupils  who  were  enrolled  had  later  to  be  excused  on  account  of  health.  And,  in  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  unnecessarily  excused,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  six  who  were  enrolled  and  excused 
during  the  past  year  are  now  dead,  though  the  one  epidemic  through  which  the  sehool  passed  (58 
cases  of  measles)  occasioned  but  one  death. 

I  care  to  explain  further  in  this  connection,  that  under  constant  pressure  and  temptation  to  keep 
up  the  average  attendance  of  the  school,  we  habitually  enroll  pupils  whom,  in  my  judgment  it  would 
be  better  to  excuse— both  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  general  welfare.  Aiter  we  nave  taken  all 
who  arc  physicallvand  mentally  fit  and  of  appropriate  age,  we  also  enroll  manv  who  are  conspicuously 
scrofulous,  and  otnens  who  at  least  very  quickly  develop  tubercular  lung  trouble:  also,  as  a  rule,  some 
whose  age  or  character  should  exclude  them.  There  is  no  other  way  to  reach  the  desired  enrollment. 
AJid  we  necessarily  put  these  pupils,  sound  and  unsound,  into  dormitories  and  class  rooms  together. 
Nothing  else  is  possible.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  we  thereby  seriously  menace  the  nealth 
of  those  who  are  well.  In  this  tribe  the  death  rate  slightly  exceeds  the  birth  rate  nearly  every  year, 
and  regularly  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  deaths  are  due  to  tuberculosis,  as  is  shown  by  the  medioal 
records  of  the  agency.  At  least  the  first  of  these  facts  necessarily  affects  school  attenduice,  and  it  is 
also  barely  possible,  at  least,  that  school  attendance  has  undesirably  affected  the  ratios  in  question. 
I  would  urge  that  even  in  reservation  schools  we  be  allowed  to  confine  our  enrollment  to  those  who 
are  reasonably  fit  in  every  way  to  be  enrolled. 

Bnildinn  and  aqnipmant— The  buildings  hore,  though  most  of  them  are  old,  are  in  good  condition, 
and  are  fairly  appropriate  and  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  school.  This  statement  is  less  true  of 
the  girls'  dormitory,  however,  than  of  the  other  main  buildings.  During  the  past  year  a  substantial 
bam  to  accommodate  20  milch  cows  was  bul  It,  and  a  contract  has  been  let  for  the  erection  of  a  laundry 
and  a  warehouse.  All  of  these  were  much  needed  and  will  be  valuable  additions  to  the  schoors 
equipment.  Authority  has  also  been  received  to  build  several  porches  and  to  make  other  minor 
improvements  and  repairs  which  will  add  much  to  the  sightliness  and  convenience  of  the  various 
buildings. 

ladnatrial  tralniiiff.— The  industrial  training  given  by  this  school  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
matron  and  other  domestic  employees,  a  manual  training  teacher,  and  a  farmer.  In  all  domenic 
departments  the  results  obtained  have.  I  think,  been  especially  praiseworthv.  All  branches  of  domes- 
tic work  are  thoroughly  taught,  and  girls  who  have  gone  from  the  school  into  homes  of  their  own 
have,  practically  without  exception,  been  creditable  housekeepers  and  home  makers. 

The  school  has  no  shops  and  no  equipment  for  technical  manual  training.  The  industrial  educa- 
tion of  the  bojrs  is  therefore  chiefly  in  farming  and  gardening,  the  care  of  live  stock,  and  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous work  included  in  care  of  the  buildings  and  premises.  Especial  attention  is  being  riven  to 
stock  raising,  as  being  the  most  profitable  industry  for  this  section  oi  the  country.  If  our  older  boys 
when  they  leave  this  school  or  return  from  non reservation  schools  could  go  into  the  stock  business  on 
their  own  and  other  available  land  here  they  could  very  rapidly  solve  the  Indian  question  so  far  as 
they  are  personally  concerned,  and  particular  effort  is  made  to  interest  and  instruct  them  on  that  line. 

OUssroom  work.~The  classroom  work  is  done  in  four  grades,  beginning  with  a  kindergarten.  The 
work  in  this  department  during  the  year  was  somewhat  uneven  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
special  reports.  It  closed  with  an  entertainment  which  greatly  interested  and  pleased  both  the  pupils 
and  their  parents. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  and  assistance  during  the  year^  and  with  acknowledgments  also  to 
Supervisor  Rakestraw  and  Inspector  Tinker  for  valuable  suggestions  and  kind  reports, 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Frank  F.  Avert,  SuperinlmdaU, 

Jamrb  H.  Stephens, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  LOWER  BRULfi  AGENCY. 

Lower  BrulA  Indian  Agency, 
Lower  BrvU,  S.  Dak.,  August  £1,  1899. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  infitructions  contained  in  circular  letter  of  June  17,  1899, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  affairs  of  this  asency  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1899,  together  with  statistics  pertaining  to  scnoof  and  agency, 
and  a  complete  census  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation. 

Location. — ^The  agency  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  30  miles 
from  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railroad  which 
is  the  railroad  station  and  shipping  point.  The  post-office  is  Lower  Brul^,  8.  Dak., 
and  the  teleBrraphic  address  is  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak. 

Gentui. — ^Tne  census  of  these  Indians  as  appears  from  the  detailed  roll  taken  June 
30, 1^9,  shows  the  population  to  be  as  follows: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 129 

Females  over  i4  years  of  age 152 

School  children  between  6  and  16  .^ 109 

The  transfer  of  that  part  of  the  Lower  Brul^  living  south  of  White  River  to 
Rosebud  Agency  under  treaty  concluded  by  Inspector  McLaughlin,  March  1,  1898, 
and  ratified  by  Congress  March  3,  1899,  nearlv  reduces  this  tribe  by  one-half. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1899,  these  Indians  have  furnished  the  Uovemment  with 
59,440  pounds  of  gross  beef^  for  which  they  were  paid  $2,424.30;  also  100  cords  of 
wood,  for  which  they  received  $500;  74  tons  of  hay,  for  which  they  were  paid 
$367.57,  and  they  have  transferred  with  their  own  teams  317,987  pounos  of  freight, 
and  were  paid  tiierefor  $1,271.95. 

Allotments. — ^The  work  of  reallotment  under  section  3  of  the  treaty  of  March  1, 
18fiN3^  was  commenced  about  May  1  by  Special  Agent  J.  H.  Knight  and  his  assistants, 
and  IS  progressing  very  satisfactorily;  90  allotments  were  made  up  to  June  30. 

School!. — ^The  Government  boardins  school  has  been  run  to  the  lull  capacity  during 
the  year  and  its  success  sustained  by  the  efficiency  and  zeal  of  the  school  employees. 
The  school  was  visited  during  the  year  by  Supervisor  Rakestraw,  who  spoke  encour- 
agingly of  the  progress  made.  During  tne  year  an  epidemic  of  measles  broke  out  in 
the  mmool,  but  the  prompt  support  of  teachers  and  all  other  employees  in  minister- 
ing to  tiie  sick  children,  prevented,  no  doubt,  the  death  of  many  of  them.  The 
school  buildings  have  been  painted  during  the  year  and  present  a  very  neat  appear- 
ance.   The  report  of  Superintendent  Crandall  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted. 

Agrieultiire. — Results  at  this  time  show  that  nothing  of  any  consequence  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction  during  the  year,  as  no  seeds  were  furnished  the 
Indians,  though  some  have  purchased  a  few  garden  seeds  and  planted  them  with 
little  success  on  account  of  the  drought.  Mfmy  have  planted  com  in  the  face  of 
repeated  failures,  only  to  be  andn  disappointed  at  reaping  time. 

Baiiitary. — ^The  sanitary  conmtion  of  these  people  seems  to  improve  each  year.  An 
epidemic  of  measles  swept  over  the  reservation  during  the  year,  though  but  few 
deaths  were  recorded  from  that  fact. 

Stock  railing. — As  this  country  is  mainly  suited  for  stock  raising,  I  have  tried  to 
instill  into  these  people  the  importance  of  this  industry,  and  quite  a  number  of  them 
have  small  bunches  of  cattle,  of  which  they  are  very  proud. 

Police. — ^The  police  force  consists  of  1  officer  and  14  privates,  and  the  force  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  highly  satisfactory  manner  in  which  it  has  performed  the  duties 
during  the  year. 

Missionary. — ^The  missionary  work  of  this  reserve  is  under  the  charge  of  two 
churches,  viz,  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  their  representatives 
have  labored  in  a  faithful  manner  for  the  Christianization  and  civilization  of  these 
people. 

Bnildingc. — ^The  buildings  at  this  agency  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  but  need  a 
good  coat  of  paint. 

Condniion. — I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  efficient  cooperation  of  all 
employees  under  my  charge.  Thanking  you  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  during 
the  year;  statistics  and  census  roll  herewith  forwarded. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  B.  C.  Ash, 

United  ^Slates  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  ArrAins. 
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Report  op  Superintendent  op  Lower  BrulA  School. 

Industrial  Boarding  School, 
Lower  BruU,  S,  Dak.,  Augutt  7, 1899. 

Sir:  In  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Lower  Bnil6  Industrial  Boarding  School.  I  take  pleasure 
in  recording  a  very  successful  year's  work.  From  the  opening  of  school  in  September  until  the  close 
in  June  the  attendance  was  up  to  the  full  capacity.  Little  or  no  difficulty  was  had  in  getting  the 
children  in  school,  and.  as  stated,  all  were  in  at  the  beginning,  thus  making  it  possible  to  properly 
classify  and  arrange  for  the  work  at  once. 

The  character  of  the  schoolroom  work  has  been  of  the  best,  and  results  accomplished  gratifying  to 
all  concerned.  This  does  not  mean  that  pupils  have  done  more  than  may  rightfully  be  expected  of 
the  average  intelligent  Indian  boy  and  girl.  In  the  kindergarten  classes  the  little  ones  coming  from 
Indian  homes  and  peculiar  surroundings  have  shown  remarkable  aptitude  in  learning  the  English 
language,  polite  manners,  games,  and  simple  songs.  In  the  higher  grades  progress  has  been  steadily 
noted.  The  more  advanced  pupils  have  been  taught  to  think  some  for  themselves,  so  far  as  pcesible 
or  practicable  to  make  a  proper  application  of  knowledge  gained  in  school. 

A  due  observance  of  legal  nolidays,  a  proper  respect  for  the  flag,  and  frequent  lessons  or  talks  on 
current  events,  especially  those  of  national  importance,  has  tended  toward  making  our  Indian  charges 
feel  a  pride  in  citizenship  and  their  country.  Occasional  entertainments,  in  which  music,  drills, 
speaking,  etc..  have  been  introduced,  has  been  beneficial  to  pupils  and  entertaining  to  visitors. 

The  social  side  has  not  been  neglected,  and  the  parties  for  children  have  been  properly  conducted 
and  supervised  by  teachers  and  others.  The  moral  effect  has  been  good,  and  the  social  and  moral 
purity  nas  been  better  tlian  is  often  found  in  schoo)s  of  this  class. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  music  has  been  given  a  prominent  part  A  class  of 
bright  and  intelligent  Indian  girls  has  been  regularly  instructed  in  instrumental  music  by  a  compe- 
tent instructor,  and  the  progress  of  the  class  has  been  very  commendable.  Vocal  music  and  singing 
has  also  been  a  part  of  the  daily  exercises. 

In  the  industrial  line  all  that  is  possible  has  been  done  to  teach  both  boys  and  girls  to  work  and  to 
form  industrial  habits  that  may  cling  to  them  when  they  leave  school.  How  well  we  have  succeeded 
can  only  be  told  hereafter.  The  girls,  for  the  most  part,  are  more  promising  in  this  direction  than 
the  boys.  They  readily  learn  to  sew.  to  operate  the  sewing  machine,  to  cut,  fit,  and  make  their  own 
clothing,  to  maKe  bread,  to  cook,  and  in  fact  become  good  nousekeepers.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  they 
make  a  good  application  of  their  accomplishments  In  their  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boys  have 
been  taught  to  milk,  to  care  for  stock,  to  garden,  to  make  shoes,  and  do  simple  carpentry.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  however,  that  as  a  rule  they  make  very  little  application  of  this  knowledge  in  their  home  life. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  fair.  The  new  hospital  has  added  much  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  school.  During  the  severest  weather  in  midwinter  measles  broke  out  in  the  school, 
and  for  a  time  it  required  the  attention  of  teachers  and  all  employees  to  care  for  the  sick.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  a  number  were  Incapacitated  the  balance  of  the  year  for  school.  Only  one  death 
occurred  at  school,  but  four  others  excused  afterwards  died  in  camp  from  the  after  effects  of  measles. 

The  children  have  for  the  most  part  attended  religious  services  and  Sunday  school  at  the  respective 
churches.  A  Sabbath  school  has  been  regularly  conducted  at  the  school  for  those  not  affiliating  with 
the  established  churches. 

Only  two  pupils  from  the  school  have  been  transferred  to  nonreservation  schools  during  the  year. 
A  number  of  othen  are  ready  for  transfer,  and  every  reasonable  argument  has  been  used  by  myself 
and  teachers  to  influence  parents  to  consent  to  transfer  of  pupils,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  This  may 
be  too  strongly  expressed,  however,  for  I  learn  that  one  of  our  most  promising  pupils  is  now  makin^r 
arrangements  to  go  to  an  Eastern  school,  and  possibly  others  may  follow  her  example. 

The  coming  school  year  is  near  at  hand,  and  the  prospectsfor  filling  the  school  are  not  encoura^nK. 
Owing  to  the  division  of  the  tribe,  which  took  effect  July  1,  about  one-half  of  our  children  went  to 
the  Rosebud  Agency,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  enroll  above  100  scholars,  and  po^bly  not  that 

To  the  loyal  support  of  teachers  and  employees,  and  the  valuable  assistance  you  have  given  me  in 
the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  is  due  much  credit  in  making  the  school  what  it  has  been  during 
the  fiscal  year  past 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

C.  J.  Crandall,  SttperinlendenL 

B.  C.  Ash,  United  States  Indian  Agent 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  PINE  RIDGE  AGENCY. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  August  £1,  1899, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  report  regarding  the  affairs  at  this  agency  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  as  follows: 

The  year  has  been  one  of  slow  but  appreciable  progress  among  these  Indians,  who 
have  been  quiet  and  law  abiding.  When  troops  were  being  mobilized  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Spanish  war,  there  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  few  malcontents 
to  make  trouble  and  to  induce  the  Indians  generally  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
was  certain  to  lose  and  that  the  country  would  be  attacked  from  Canada.  These 
men  refused  to  credit  reports  of  success,  and  claimed  that  all  such  were  lies.  Nothing 
serious  resulted,  however. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  is  not  as  encouraging  as  could  be  wished.  But  one 
more  year  of  the  thirty-year  treaty  remains,  after  which  these  people  will  be  subiect 
to  the  changing  policies  of  Administrations  and  oflficials  who  succeed  each  other 
under  our  form  of  government.  These  Indians,  as  a  whole,  can  never,  in  my  opinion, 
be  entirely  self-supporting.  The  only  possible  industry  for  them  is  stock  raising,  ana 
this  has  a  definite  limit,  as  much  of  the  land  of  the  reservation  produces  grass  so 
scantily  that  many  acres  are  necessary  to  sustain  one  animal.  Then,  also,  the  bottom 
lands  on  which  only  in  ordinary  years  hay  can  be  cut,  are  limited  in  extent,  and  are 
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being  yearly  more  and  more  encroached  upon  by  the  increasing  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses.  Many  of  the  Indians  now  cut  ana  haul  hay  at  distances  20  or  more  miles 
from  their  homes.  This  restricts  the  supply,  reacting  upon  the  increase  of  cattle, 
the  one  permanent  source  of  revenue  for  them. 

Another  discouragingfeature  is  the  scant  supply  of  timber  on  the  reservation  and 
its  rapid  diminution.  Even  now  the  Indians  obtain  house  logs  and  fuel  from  very 
distant  points,  and  the  limited  supply  is  becoming  visibly  less  each  year.  Except 
along  the  streams  where  are  fringes  of  willows,  some  cottonwoods,  elms,  and  box 
elders,  the  only  timber  is  the  dwarf  mountain  pine,  which  grows  in  some  localities 
large  enoi^h  for  house  building,  but  which  is  of  extremely  slow  growth  and  when 
cut  down  is  not  replaced  by  new  growth.  Tree  planting  has  been  tried,  but  to  no 
appreciable  extent  has  it  succeeded.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  a  few  years  tim- 
ber for  houses  and  for  fuel  will  be  obtainable  only  with  great  difficulty.  It  is  unfor- 
timate  that  these  Indians,  once  the  owners  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Platte  and 
much  other  farming  land,  should  have  been  relegated  to  a  country  like  this,  where 
farming  is  impossible  even  for  white  men. 

The  erection  of  the  boundary  fence  along  nearly  the  whole  northern  Jine  of  the 
reservation  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  out  trespassing  stock,  as  was  expected,  and 
is  proving  an  entire  success.  It  should  soon  be  extended  along  the  western  boundary, 
where  outside  cattle  are  intruding  considerably,  and  in  time  along  the  southern  line 
as  well. 

The  past  winter  was  imusually  severe  upon  stock,  not  only  because  of  the  extremely 
low  temperature,  46°,  but  owing  also  to  the  fact  that  early  in  winter  a  crust  of  ice 
formed  and,  for  the  most  part,  remained,  covering  the  grass  and  preventing  cattle 
from  reaching  it.  As  a  result  there  was  an  increaaed  mortality,  the  loss  being  esti- 
mated at  12  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  discouragements,  these  Indians  are  gaining  in  material 
comfort  of  living,  in  bettered  sanitary  conditions,  and  in  thrift.  As  illustrating  the 
latter,  I  may  instance  the  fact  that  since  I  have  been  here  I  have  sold  to  them  wagons, 
haying  machinery,  and  harness  to  the  amount  of  over  $18,000,  every  cent  of  which 
thev  have  paid  and  which  has  been  taken  up  to  the  credit  of  the  Government.  In 
addition  to  this  I  last  summer  obtained  for  them  on  my  personal  credit  and  upon 
ninety  days'  time  some  $3,000  worth  of  haying  machinery,  which  was  sold  to  them 
on  credit  and  for  which  they  paid  so  promptly  that  I  was  able  within  the  time  agreed 
upon  to  remit  the  entire  amount  to  the  dealers  supplying  the  articles.  It  should  be 
suited  that  these  sales  to  them  were  made  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  several  articles. 

When  certain  malcontents  in  White  Clay  district,  in  their  wish  to  defeat  the  issue 
of  beef  from  the  block,  haa  burned  down  a  slaughterhouse  newly  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,  the  Indians  of  that  district  furnished  all  the  money  required  to  replace  the 
building  as  originally  constructed. 

Indians  are  charged  and  pay  for  in  cash  the  cost  of  labor  for  all  repairs  made  to 
their  wagons,  harness,  and  machinery.  These  experiences  are  valuable  as  teaching 
them  the  cost  of  things  and  that  once  obtained  all  property  is  worth  keeping  and 
caring  for. 

There  have  been  no  allotments  made  on  this  reservation. 

The  education  of  Indian  youth  is  being  urged  in  every  way  possible  and  with  grati- 
fying results.  During  the  past  winter  the  attendance  at  day  schools  fell  off  ^eatly  in 
consequence  of  the  imusual  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  prevalence  of  grippe  and 
measles,  of  which  many  children  died. 

As  anticipated  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  children  of  school  age  have  been  prac- 
tically all  in  school  during  the  past  year,  excepting  those  incapacitated  by  disease. 
The  proportion  of  these  is  ver3rgreat,  amounting  to  10.33  per  cent,  due  almost  entirely 
to  scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  The  latter  is  alarmingly  prevalent  and  in  almost  every 
instance  quickly  fatal.  Several  pupils  who,  after  medical  examination,  were  admitted 
to  the  bc«rding  school  in  September  last  are  either  now  dead  or  in  the  last  stages  of 
this  dread  disease. 

The  boarding  school  at  fhe  agency  has  been  in  operation  since  February,  1898,  and 
is  in  excellent  condition  in  all  respects.  Runaways  have  ceased.  The  children  seem 
contented  and  happy  and  are  being  most  successfully  advanced.  The  school  grounds 
have  been  graded,  walks  constructed,  trees  planted,  lawns  laid  down,  and  mucn  other 
work  done  to  beautify  and  improve  tne  premises.  All  of  the  employees  of  this  school 
are  competent  and  efficient  and  deserve  commendation. 

Thirty-one  day  schools  have  been  in  operation  during  the  year,  with  an  aggregate 
enrollment  of  906  and  an  average  attendance  of  704.67  pupils.  Under  the  acSirable 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Dew,  day-school  inspector,  a  high  degree  of  success 
has  been  reached,  with  entire  uniformity  of  method. 

No  little  of  the  improvement  manifest  has  been  gained  by  the  four  interreservation 
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institatee  that  have  been  held  soon  after  the  close  of  the  school  year.  These,  orig- 
inaUy  intended  for  day-school  employees,  have  been  participated  m  b^  employees  of 
the  boarding  schools  of  Rosebud  and  Hne  Ridge  reservations,  and  besides  being  very 
enjoyable  have  done  immense  good.  There  being  on  the  two  reservations  about  125 
school  employees,  material  for  a  most  successful  institute  is  always  available,  and  as 
the  work  is  adapted  to  these  Indians  and  this  locality,  differing  somewhat  from  that 
required  where  the  environment  is  not  the  same  as  here,  there  results  more  commu- 
nity of  interest,  and  the  expense  of  attending  institutes  at  remote  points  is  avoided, 
while  the  maximum  of  benefit  is  attained. 

Missionary  work  has  been  continued  during  the  year  by  missionaries  of  the  Epis- 
copal, Pre8b3rterian,  and  Catholic  societies,  each  of  whom  has  worked  zealously  to 
improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  Indians. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses,  consisting  of  four  judges,  all  being  full-blood  Indians, 
has  met  twice  each  month  as  required,  and  heard  the  cases  referr^  to  it;  its  decisions 
have  commanded  respect. 

Ro^  making  and  repairing  have  been  carried  on  as  usual,  under  the  direction  of 
the  feirmera  of  the  respective  districts. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  there  are  on  this  reservation  no  trades,  arts,  or  occupa- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Indians,  except  only  cattle  raising;  no  others  are  practicable. 

For  statistics  r^arding  educational  work  on  the  reservation,  reference  is  requested 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  George  M.  Butterfield,  superintendent  ol  the  Ogalalla  Boarding 
School,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Dew,  day-school  inspector,  herewith. 

I  desire  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  an  additional  physician  be 
allowed  to  this  reservation,  as  being  imperatively  needed  and  a  wise  expenditure  of 
public  money. 

The  following  report  of  Dr.  James  R.  Walker,  agency  physician,  is  most  interest- 
ing, and  shows  the  advancement  that  has  been  m^e  under  his  wise  and  judicious 
management  and  methods. 

The  population  of  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  Including  the  Indians  enrolled  and  all  others  rightfully 
on  the  reservation,  was: 


Sex. 

Indians 

and  mixed 

bloods. 

Whites. 

Negroes. 

Total. 

Male .          .       . 

8,264 
8,524 

226 
185 

2 

8,491 
8,659 

Female 

Total 

6,788 

860 

2 

7,150 

The  births  were: 


Sex. 

Indians. 

Mixed 
bloods. 

Whites. 

Total. 

Male 

107 
99 

26 
89 

2 
2 

185 

FeiPfti^ ; 

140 

Total 

206 

65 

4 

275 

The  deaths  were: 


Sex. 

Indians. 

Mixed 
bloods. 

Whites. 

Total. 

Male  .         ..            

92 
100 

9 

8 

101 

Femftle 

106 

Total 

192 

17 

209 

This  indicates  for  the  Indians  and  mixed  bloods:  A  birth  rate  of  0.04 -;  a  death  rate  of  0  08+,  and 
an  increase  of  66  for  the  entire  population. 

The  greatest  birth  rate  was  among  the  mixed  bloods.  The  greatest  death  rate  was  among  children 
under  4  years  of  age. 

The  death  rate  of  those  under  45  years  of  age  was  greater  among  the  Indians  than  among  the 
mixed  bloods. 

The  death  rate  of  those  over  45  years  of  age  was  greater  among  the  mixed  bloods  than  among  the 
Indians. 
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Sex. 

IndUns. 

Mixed 
bloods. 

Whites. 

Negroes. 

Total. 

Male 

607 
606 

283 

7« 

2 

915 

Femnle 

214               70 

802 

Tbtal 

1,215 

447 

14S 

2 

1,807 

The  prerailing  disease  among  the  Ogalalla  Sioux  Indians  is  tuberculosis,  almost  one-half  of  whom 
appear  to  be  affected  by  it  The  larger  percentage  is  among  the  children,  and  it  appears  to  be 
increasing.  The  larger  number  of  other  diseases  that  these  Indians  suffer  with  are  those  resulting 
from  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  their  houses,  filth,  exposure  of  their  persons,  and  indiscretions  of 
diet. 

During  the  year  there  were  a  large  number  of  cases  of  grippe,  but  the  only  epidemic  on  the  reserva- 
tion was  one  of  measles  in  the  remoter  districts,  from  which  there  died  34  children  and  2  adults. 

These  Indians  will  ask  theagency  physicians  to  see  their  sick  if  they  be  conveniently  near,  but  the 
most  of  them  will  not  make  much  exertion  to  call  the  physician,  and  usually  if  the  sick  person  con- 
siders his  case  hopeless  he  will  resort  to  the  customs  of  his  forefathers,  which  appear  to  combine 
medical  and  religious  ceremonies  that  soothe  his  dying  hours. 

The  demand  by  the  Indians  for  the  services  of  the  physicians  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
three  years,  and  at  times  there  are  more  calls  than  the  two  physicians  now  at  this  agency  can  pos- 
sibly attend  to;  for  the  Indians  on  the  remoter  parts  of  the  reservation  live  two  days'  travel  from  the 
agency,  and  at  times  it  takes  the  physician  eight  or  ten  days  to  make  a  single  trip  for  the  purpose  of 
Tuitink  the  sick,  and  if  a  sick  pereon  on  the  remoter  parts  of  the  reservation  send  for  the  phjrsiclan 
it  will  be  at  least  four  days  before  he  can  see  the  patient,  and  it  may  be  longer. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  these  Indians  is  for  another  physician,  who  should  be  located  at 
Kyle,  a  station  on  the  leeenratlon,  45  miles  from  the  agency,  where  there  are  quarters  already  pre- 
pared for  a  physician. 

In  oonclasion,  I  have  to  commend  to  the  office  the  employees  of  this  agency  as 
being  unusually  effective,  industrious,  and  satisfoctory. 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  also  to  acknowledge  the  unifonn  cowrteay  and  kindness 
extended  to  me  by  the  Department  and  by  your  office  upon  all  occasions. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Clapp, 
Lieutenanlr()okmel,  Twenty-first  Infantry ^  Acting  Indian  Agent, 


RbPOBT  of  SUPBBUrrBNDBNT  OP  PiNB  RiDGE  SCHOOL. 

Ogalalla  Boabdino  School, 

Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak,,  July  10, 1899, 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  sutoiit  the  following  report  of  the  Ogalalla  Boarding  School,  Pine  Ridge, 
S.  Dak.,  for  the  fiscal  year  1899. 

The  first  three  months  were  seriously  broken  into  by  transfers  of  employees,  leaving  the  school  with- 
out a  disciplinarian,  and  making  a  change  in  principal  teacher.  It  was  not  until  September  that 
reffular  and  efficient  work  besan. 

School  opened  with  176  pupils  and  more  than  the  usual  trouble  from  runaways,  but  with  better  dis- 
cipline and  the  strong  help  of  the  agent  this  was  entirely  broken  up.  Since  January  1. 1899,  excellent 
contentment  has  seemed  to  prevail  and  pupils  seemed  as  happy  here  as  at  home,  and  little  desire  was 
expressed  to  go  home  before  the  end  of  the  term.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  224,  and 
school  closed  with  194.  Ninety  per  cent  of  these  are  of  full  Indian  blood,  a  desirable  feature  of  the 
school. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  influences  at  the  opening,  the  year  has  been  a  very  successful  one. 
Progress  in  the  schoolroom  has  been  marked,  and  industrial  work  very  satisfactory.  Sidewalks  have 
been  constructed,  trees  planted,  flower  beds  and  lawns  made,  all  of  which  has  added  much  to  tb. 
beauty  of  the  plant  In  this  work  of  adornment  I  am  pleased  to  report  a  general  interest  of  al< 
employees  of  this  school,  much  of  the  work  being  done  at  private  expense  ana  on  personal  time, 

A  good  deal  of  labor,  furnished  mostly  by  the  afent,  has  been  put  on  the  irrigation  ditch  this  spring, 
hoping  to  ffet  a  flow  of  water  onto  the  plant.  This  work  is  not  yet  complete,  however,  but  it  is  hoped 
tliat  the  ditch  will  be  in  use  for  the  hot  months. 

This  has  been  a  good  season  for  crops  and  our  farm  looks  well  at  present  If  rains  continue  we  will 
have  a  good  harvest  of  grains  and  roots.    Sixty  acres  are  in  crop,  6  of  which  is  our  garden. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  for  the  year  has  been  good,  though  we  have  lost  two  by  death.  These 
cases  were  *-cerebro-spinal  meningitis"  and  ** pneumonia  with  cerebral  complications,"  and,  though 
skillfully  handled  by  both  nurse  and  physician,  could  not  be  saved.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  these 
deaths  bad  no  ill  effect  upon  the  school.  Sanitation  is  carefully  attended  to  by  the  trained  nurse, 
who  inspects  all  buildings  daily. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  efliciency  for  all  employees  of  the  school.  Every  department  is  at  present 
strong,  and  faithfully  conducted,  and  the  school  is  in  excellent  shape  for  work  for  the  coming  year. 

With  a  new  building  for  employees'  mess:  vrith  a  small  butcher  shop,  and  an  additional  coal  bin 
which  have  been  allowed  and  will  be  built  during  vacation,  I  believe  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask 
tor  at  present  in  the  way  of  buildings. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  support  this  schooi  receives  from  the  81  day  schools  of  the  resei^ 
vation.  Through  these  we  are  enabled  nearly  to  make  this  work  a  second  step  in  Indian  education, 
rather  than  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  pupils  which  fills  many  Indian  schools. 

We  were  able  to  open  our  doors  during  three  days  of  the  first  week  in  July,  1898,  and  the  same  for 
the  aame  time  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  to  the  day-school  teachers  of  this  reservation,  and  join 
with  tbexn  in  an  institute.    These  msUtutes  were  attended  by  every  school  employee  on  the  reservation- 
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Methods,  needs,  and  plans  wete  ably  dlacussed,  and  an  excellent  interest  awakened.  These  schools 
are  made  mach  more  a  unit,  and  seeming  perfect  harmony  between  the  day  schools  and  the  boarding 
school  Is  established.    In  these  things  a  most  favorable  work  has  been  done. 

To  W.  H.  Clapp,  lieutenant-colond,  United  States  Army,  acting  United  States  Indian  agent,  for 
interest  and  strong  support  to  me  and  the  school,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude. 
Very  Teqtecaully, 

Gbobge  M.  Butterpibld, 
Superinleiuient  OgakUla  Boarding  School 
The  GoMMranoNBR  of  iNDiuf  Afpaibs. 
(Throngh  Acting  Indian  Agent) 


Rbpobt  of  Inbpbctob  of  Pinb  Bidob  Day  ScHooiii. 

PiKS  RiDOB  AOENCT,  July  18y  1899. 

8nt:  I  haTe  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  on  the  schools  of  this  reservation  for  the  fiscal 
y^  ended  June  80, 1809. 

The  census  taken  June  80, 1806,  shows  1,586  children  over  6  and  under  18  years  of  age.  The  follow- 
ing numbers  attended  school  at  the  places  named: 


■ 

Under  6 
years. 

6  to  18 
years. 

Over  18 
years. 

Total. 

Day  sohools  .•«...•••... 

81 

821 

211 

148 

49 

88 

4 
5 
2 
26 
2 

906 

216 

^y  Rosary  Miiwlon 

16u 

Non'reserva^on  schools  ....^.....-.,.,.-r--,.^,.. ■,---, ■, ■, 

75 

State  or  nrivate  schools 

40 

Total 

81 

1,267 

89 

1,887 

Of  the  819  children  between  6  and  IS  yean  of  age  that  did  not  attend,  the  following  statistics  show- 
Mentally  and  physically  incapacitated 164 

Married,  died,  or  absent 45 

Too  far  irom  day  school  And  too  young  for  boarding 72 

Excused  for  various  reasons 38 


T^e  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  day  schools  was  704.67. 
as  under  6  reached  the  age  of  6  during  the  school  year. 


Most  of  the  children  noted  above 
The  attendance  at  the  day  schools  during 
the  months  when  the  weather  was  nof  excessively  cold,  showed  marked  improvement  over  former 
years,  averaging  90  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  But  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March, 
and  April  the  unprecedented  severity  of  the  weather  prevented  many  from  coming  who  hitherto 
had  been  models  of  regularity.  In  addition  to  this,  measles  and  la  grippe  raged  with  great  severity 
during  these  months,  causing  many  deaths,  and  leaving  those  recovering  in  an  unfit  condition  to 
attend.    At  many  of  the  schools  the  attendance  of  those  able  to  attend  was  as  much  as  98  per  cent 

There  has  been  but  little  difliculty  in  enforcing  the  attendance,  especially  of  those  of  day-school 
age,  6  to  14;  many  of  the  children  even  come  to  the  school  on  Saturdays,  as  it  is  more  pleasant  to 
them  than  home;  and  since  nearlv  all  children  able  to  attend  are  in  school  during  school  days,  those 
who  do  not  come  find  no  companions  in  the  camp,  and  go  to  the  school  from  preference.  Of  course 
there  are  some  incorrigiblee,  but  it  is  in  almost  everv  case  due  to  the  parent  and  not  to  the  child;  it 
is  natlMng  to  note  that  the  number  of  these  is  rapidly  decreasing. 

With  the  exception  of  those  living  near  No.  82  day  school,  there  were  not  oyer  20  available  children 
between  6  and  18  years  old  who  were  not  in  school,  and  most  of  these  were  auite  young.    The  sever- 

*  *   '  '      "        '  "'    32,  and  hence  the  school  was  not  opened  during 

i,and  if  nothing  happens  school  will  commence 
OB  September  1  next 

The  work  in  the  day  schools  is  progressing  about  as  heretofore,  and  no  marked  difference  over  that 
of  former  years  ean  be  distinguished,  except  in  one  particular  to  be  noted  hereafter.  The  slow  devel- 
opment 01  the  Indian  child's  mind,  and  the  difficulty  of  grasping  to  them  a  very  complex  foreign 
language,  makes  rapid  advancement  impoesible,  but  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  each  year  tliat 


ity  of  the  weather  prevented  a  well  being  dug  at  No.  82,  and  hence  the  school  was  not  opened  during 
the  year.    A  teacher  has  been  selected  for  this  school,  a 


these  oamp  schools  are  giving  to  the  Indian  child  Just  what  the  common  schools  of  the  States  are 
giving  to  the  white  child,  as  much  education  as  is  necessary  for  his  future  environment;  tliat  is,  if  he 
lemalns  on  the  reservation. 


I  necessary  i 
Fbr  higher  education  and  technical  training  he  must  go  to  a  boiurding 
school. 

Thepartionlar  in  which  the  work  has  made  marked  progress  over  former  years  is  in  English  speak- 
ing. Heretofore  it  has  been  ooniidered  impracticable  to  enforce  this  language  on  the  school  grounds, 
itbeing  thought  that  sufficient  was  done  if  the  pupil  read  and  spoke  distinctly  in  the  class  room. 
Daring  the  session  of  1897-98  one  of  the  teachers,  in  spite  of  advice  to  the  contrary,  decided  to  try  the 
experiment  of  forbidding  Dakota  on  the  school  premises,  and  though  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  ft  the 
children  had  lost  the  power  of  speech,  in  the  end  the  experiment  proved  a  success,  and  during  three 
visits  to  the  school  I  neard  no  Dakota,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  children  to  converse 
with  me.  During  the  past  session  most  of  the  teachers  made  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  vernacular  at 
their  schools,  ana  though  the  results  have  been  varving,  each  attempt  proved  beneficial,  and  it  seems 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  vernacular  will  be  used  no  more  on  the  school  grounds. 
At  six  of  our  schools  RngUsh  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  natural  language— most  of  the  pupils  being 
mixed  bloods. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  all  the  children  at  the  full-blood  schools  are  using  Bng- 
Hah  fluently.  Such  is  by  no  means  the  case;  but  there  is  such  a  premium  put  upon  the  use  of  ft  that 
each  pupil  must  needs  employ  all  he  knows,  and  strive  to  acquire  more.  And  since  children  are  put 
in  sohoM  now  at  6  years  of  age,  they  will  know  enough  English  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to  leave 
the  day  sohool  to  carry  on  an  ordinary  conversation. 

The  supplies  furnished  were  an  improvement  over  farmer  years,  but  still  grossly  inadequate,  the 
defteiency  being  in  material  for  girli*  dresses  and  boy's  outer  clothing.  There  was  only  one  suit 
apiece  for  the  bovs,  and  material  sufficient  for  two  dresses  and  an  apron  for  each  girl.  It  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  keep  children  neat  with  such  a  Umlted  amount  ofciothing.  The  underclothing, 
shoes,  etc,  were  ample. 
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Since  most  of  the  large  girls  have  been  placed  in  the  boarding  ichool  it  has  been  very  difficult  to 
get  the  sewing  and  other  work  done.  For  one  person  to  do  all  the  sewing  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  girls 
18  almost  an  impossibility.  8ome  of  the  housekeepers  inaugurated  the  plan  of  getting  the  parents  to 
help;  the  garment  to  be  made  would  be  cut  out  and  sent  home  by  the  child  with  the  request  that  the 
work  be  done  by  the  mother,  and  usually  it  was  willingly  done.  Other  housekeepers  induced  some 
of  their  old  pupils  who  had  left  school  to  come  and  help  them,  and  where  this  plan  was  followed  the 
work  was  more  satisfactory,  and  the  child  at  the  school  received  more  instruction;  but  as  there  was 
no  fund  to  nay  these  for  their  work,  and  the  meager  salary  of  the  housekeeper  would  not  permit  of  it 
being  paid  by  her,  the  girls  who  would  come  wilUngly  to  help  would  soon  grow  tired  of  tnis  labor  of 
love. 

The  lack  of  any  facilities  for  bathing  the  children  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  effective  work,  and  If 
some  room  could  be  built  in  which  this  could  be  attended  to  the  work  would  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

Gardening  was  generally  a  failure,  due  to  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  summer  of  1898. 

The  annual  institute  was  held  as  usual,  but  only  of  the  school  employees  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 
Every  school,  boarding  and  day,  was  represented,  and  the  Interest  manifested  in  attentioii  paid  to 
pajpers  and  {participation  in  the  discussions  was  marked. 

Our  corps  of  employees  is  a  satisfactory  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  vrill  remain.  Following  is  a 
list  of  employees  in  the  81  day  schools,  with  enrollment  and  average  attendance  at  each.  The  salary 
of  teachers  was  160  per  month,  and  of  the  housekeepers,  |3u  per  month  for  ten  months  of  the  year 
only : 


School. 

Teacher. 

Housekeeper. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

No.l 

Mary  H.  Brun 

None 

20 
32 
28 
83 
40 
29 
31 
24 
36 
26 
29 
23 
81 
27 
29 
89 
28 
34 
84 
27 
36 
27 
27 
25 
35 
86 
28 
27 
20 
21 
24 

16  12 

No.2 

Elmore  Littie  Chief 

Mrs.  M.  Littie  Chief 

24.23 

No.8 

E.W.Truitt 

Mrs.  Mary  E.Truitt 

24  72 

No.4 

Mrs.  J  ulla  E.  Garrett 

24.96 
28  25 

No.5 

P.  E.  Carr 

Mrs.  C.  Alice  Carr 

No.  6 

J.  W.  Hendren 

Mrs.  Isadora  Hendren 

24.47 
23  26 

No.7 

E.  M.Keith 

Mrs.M. G.Keith 

No.8 

Grenville  F.  Allen .• 

Mrs.  Ada  W.Allen 

19.64 
28  20 

No.9 

H.  A.  Mossman 

Mrs.  Nellie  Moesman 

No.  10 

Horace  G.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Ida  May  D.  Wilson 

18.69 
25.15 
18  88 

No.  11 

Charles  H.  Park 

Mrs.  Rose  Park 

No  12 

Chas.  L.  Woods 

Mrs.  Zida  E.  Woods 

No.  13 

Frank  D.  Voorhiea 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Voorhies 

24  28 

No.  14 

Ash  worth  Heys 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Heys 

20  67 

No.  15 

W.M.Robertson 

Mm.  A.  A  Rnhorhann 

22.68 
23  82 

No.  16 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Gleason Miss  Annhia  CondelArin 

No.  17 

Jno.  F.  MacKey 

Mrs.  Evalvn  MacKev.    . 

23  16 

No.  18 

flAn.  L.  wniiftTn*! 

Mrs.  Lizzie  A.  Williams 

24.04 
26  55 

No.  19 

J.  B.  Frw^land 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Preeland . 

No.  20 

Horace  G.  Jennerson 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Jennerson 

17  84 

No.  21 

W.H.Barten 

Mrs.  Aiureliaue  Barten 

26  42 

No.  22 

Miffi  Mattie  E.  Ward 

Mrs.  Lizzie  A.  Bullard 

22*27 

No.  23 

J.M.Linn 

Mrs. Olive  R.Linn 

21.18 

No.  24 

Louis  L.  Meeker 

Mrs.  Laura  A.  Meeker 

21  01 

No.  25 

William  J.  Davis 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Davis 

29  20 

No.  26 

Wniiani  A. Root 

Mrs.  Josephine  T.  Root ... 

29  88 

No.  27 

J.W.Lewis 

Mrs.  Ida  Lewis 

24  96 

No.  28 

Edward  C.  Scovel 

Mrs.  Marv  C.  Soovel 

23  65 

No.  29 

Edward  Truman 

Mrs.  Emma  I^.  Tniman 

12  96 

No.  80 

J.H.Holland 

Mrs.  Frances  N.  Holland 

15  10 

No.  31 

Stephen  Waggoner 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Waggoner 

19  69 

The  consideration  and  support  given  me  in  my  efforts  deserve  my  sincere  thanks. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Dew,  Day  School  Inspector 
The  AcriNO  Indian  Agbnt, 

PiM  Ridge  Agency,  S.  Dak. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  ROSEBUD  AGENCY. 

RosKBUD  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  August  iSSy  1899. 

Sir:  As  required  by  Department  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

The  agency  proper  is  located  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  reserve,  35  miles  from 
Valentine,  Nebr.,  on  the  Fremont,  Elkhom,  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad,  which  is 
the  railroad  station  and  shipping  point.  The  post  office  address  is  Rosebud  Agency, 
S.  Dak.,  and  mails  are  received  six  times  a  week.  A  telephone  line  connects  the 
agency  with  Valentine,  Nebr. 

The  reservation,  which  is  all  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  contains  about  3,250,000 
acres  of  land,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Big  White  River,  on  the  soutn  by  the  line 
dividing  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  on  the  east  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  line  separating  this  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserve,  which  line  runs  due 
south  from  the  mouth  of  Black  Pipe  Creek  to  the  State  line. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  land  on  this  reserve  is  only  adapted  to  grazing,  no  effort 
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is  made  to  farm  it,  although  the  majority  of  the  Indians  cnltivate  small  patches,  and 
in  some  instances,  where  mvorably  situated,  have  as  much  as  10  or  12  or  more  acres 
under  cultivation,  but  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  harvest  acts  as  a  check  to  more 
extensive  farming  operations.  The  Indians  do  fairly  well  in  stock-raising  and,  while 
there  are  still  numbers  of  them  that  can  not  be  induced  to  take  proper  care  of  their 
animals,  one  can  notice  some  improvment  each  year  in  this  respect. 

The  Indians  on  this  reserve  are  Brule  Sioux.  The  annual  census  was  taken  on  June 
24  last  by  dividing  the  reserve  into  small  districts  and  assigning  a  farmer  or  a  teacher 
to  make  the  enumeration  in  each.  This  census  is  taken  in  a  very  careful  manner, 
and  it  is  required  that  all  the  Indians  in  each  district  remain  at  home  on  the  day  of 
enumeration  until  after  they  have  been  counted,  and  all  absentees  must  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for.    The  census  so  taken  gives  the  following  results: 

Males  over  18  years  of  age 1, 318 

Females  over  14  years  of  age 1, 486 

Males  under  18  years  of  age 1 1, 046 

Females  undfer  14  years  of  age 1, 012 

Males  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 725 

Females  between  6  and  18  years  of  age 656 

Children  of  school  a^  (6  to  18  years) * 1,381 

Total  number  of  Indians  on  reserve 4,862 

The  increase  over  last  year  is  accounted  for  by  the  transfer  of  439  of  the  Lower 
Brule  Indians  to  the  Rosebud  Agency.  This  transfer  was  made  June  30,  under  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1899,  which  act  ratifies  the  agreement  made 
Miux;h  10,  1898,  by  Inspector  James  McLaughlin  with  the  Rosebud  Indians,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  the  sum  of  $148,600  was  disbursed  by  me  in 
Mav  and  June  last  to  the  Indians  of  this  reserve  entitled  to  share  in  the  payment 
under  article  2  of  said  agreement    The  amount  paid  per  capita  was  $33.25.    I  am 

f lad  to  be  able  to  note  this  very  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  status  of  these  Lower 
(rule  Indians,  who  have  been  living  on  tne  Rosebud  Reserve  south  of  Big  White 
River  for  over  two  years  past,  and  to  report  that  nearly  all  of  them  have,  at  this  date, 
taken  their  allotments  and  are  living  on  them. 

School!. — ^There  have  been  19  Government  day  schools,  and  one  Grovemment  and 
two  mission  boarding  schools,  in  operation  upon  the  Rosebud  Reserve,  and  all  have 
had  a  harmonious  and  consequently  successful  year.  All  the  schools  have  been 
visited  and  inspected  by  the  supervisor  of  this  district,  and  frequently  by  the  day- 
school  inspector,  and  some  of  them  by  the  agent,  as  he  could  find  time  to  do  so.  The 
reports  of  the  day-school  inspector  and  the  superintendents  of  the  Rosebud  Boarding 
Scnool  and  St.  Francis  Mission  School  are  transmitted  herewith,  and  give  the  required 
detailed  information  regarding  the  schools. 

It  is  still  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  consent  of  parents  to  the  transfer  of  their  chil- 
dren to  nonreservation  schools  when  the  children  nave  completed  the  course  of  study 
here  and  are  ready  and  desirous  of  such  transfer.  It  is  believed  it  would  be  well  for 
the  Department  to  fix  an  age  at  which  children  could  go  to  nonreservation  schools 
of  their  own  volition,  for,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  many  children  are  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  a  nonreservation  boarding  school  who  should  enjoy  them  and  who 
would  undoubtedly  profit  thereby. 

MiMionarj. — ^The  cnurches  represented  on  the  Rosebud  Reserve  are  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Congregational,  and  all  the  missionaries  connected 
with  these  churches  have  labored  zealously  in  advancing  the  Indians,  and  the  good 
results  of  their  work  are  to  be  seen  daily  in  dealing  with  these  Indians.  The  reports 
of  the  missionaries  having  chaige  of  this  work  are  transmitted  herewith,  and  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  same  as  showing  the  work  done  by  each. 

I  have  before  in  my  annual  reports  called  attention  to  the  matter  of  divorces  among 
these  Indians,  and  the  legislation  needed  in  this  respect.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  granting  of  divorces  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  in  the  advancement  of 
these  people  and  should  receive  attention. 

Sanitary. — ^The  agency  physician,  Dr.  L.  M.  Hardin,  submits  the  following  report: 

Number  of  cases  treated  during  the  year:  Males,  888;  females,  684;  total,  1,672. 

Births  reported:  Indiana— Males,  54;  females,  70;  total,  124.    Whites— Males,  1;  females,  4;  total, 6. 

Deaths  reported;  Indians— Males.  68;  females,  86  total,  154.    Whiter— Males,  2;  females,  2;  total,  4. 

An  epidemic  of  measles  prevailea  over  the  reservation  for  two  or  three  months  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  and,  together  with  la  grippe  and  consequent  pulmonary  complications,  many  deaths 
resulted  from  these  primary  causes.    Of  all  diseases,  tuberculosis  and  pulmonary  troubles  find  the 


greatest  number  of  victims  among  these  people.    Scattered  over  so  large  a  territory,  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  Indians  can  command  the  attendance  of  a  physician  when  most  needed. 

*"'"  "■    "  *      '  "  .--^^  ^    -     hospital  at  this  agency  are " 

lan  can  be  given  witti  pr 
Qd  proper  sanoundings  f< 
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All  former  statements  previously  made  concerning  the  need  of  a  hospital  at  this  agency  are  here 
reiterated.  Cases  are  constantly  recurring  where  better  treatment  than  can  be  given  with  present 
accommodations  is  advisable,  yet  without  these  accommodaUoiui  and  proper  sanoundings  forced 
neglect  is  all  we  can  do  for  eome  of  them. 
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A  few  cases  that  haye  occurred  during  the  year  are  to  the  point:  Last  October  a  policeman,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  sustained  a  compound  disardculation  at  ankle 
joint,  and,  after  lying  on  prairie  for  twenty  hours  before  being  found,  amputation  of  leg  was  found  nec- 
essary. Operation  was  performed  at  his  home,  where  his  surroundings,  at  best,  were  unfavorable. 
After  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  be  visited  and  attended  there  as  often  as  required,  being  a  police- 
man, he  was  brought  to  affencv  and  quartered  in  the  police  station,  where  he  was  visited  €laily  and 
made  a  good  recovery,  while  if  he  had  remained  at  home  the  operation  would  undoubtedly  have 
resulted  fatally.  This  case  being  the  first  major  operation  ever  performed  on  this  reservation,  the 
results  of  the  operation  were  looked  forward  to  with  unusual  interest  by  the  Indians.  We  hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  fit  an  artificial  limb  in  this  case,  authority  to  purchase  same  having  been  askea  of  the 
Department. 

Upon  precedent  established  in  this  case,  a  young  man  whose  hand  was  blown  off  by  an  explosion 
of  a  "cannon  cracker"  on  July  4.  was  brought  in  and  amputation  made,  and  patient  afterwards 
attended  to  at  police  quarters  until  able  to  return  to  his  home.  Another  minor  amputation  was  made 
during  the  year,  and  patient  would  not  consent  to  remain  there,  so  went  home  after  the  operation. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  poliee  quarters,  with  its  variable  number  of  prisoners  there  from 
time  to  time,  makes  it  undesirable  in  evei^  way,  even  as  an  emergency  hospital.  Many  cases  requir- 
ing surgical  treatment  have  thus  had  to  go  unattended  because  of  want  of  proper  surroundings  and 
accommodations  where  they  could  receive  attention  of  physician.  Some  who  have  had  the  means 
have  gone  to  adjoining  towns  and  a  private  hospital,  and  have  not  always  been  scrupulously  treated. 
In  my  judgment  the  work  here  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  of 
thirty  or  forty  beds,  where  chronic  diseases,  as  well  as  surgical  cases  could  be  attended,  ana  would 
result  in  great  beneiat  to  the  Indians. 

Instead  of  two  physicians  on  this  reserve,  there  should  be  at  least  six,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tliat  a  hospital  is  urgently  needed  here,  and  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  these  Indians,  who  would,  I  am  satisfied,  gladly  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages. 

Allotment!.— The  work  of  allotting  these  Indians  has  been  continued  during  the 
year  by  Special  Agent  William  A.  Winder  and  his  assistants.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1898  2,^  allotments  had  been  made,  and  618  have  been  made  during  the 
fiscal  year  1899,  making  a  total  of  2,856,  and  the  work  still  continues. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  revising  allotments  heretofore  made  to 
the  head  of  a  family,  and  dividing  the  same  between  the  wife  and  husband  in  accord- 
ance with  article  4  of  the  agreement  made  with  these  Indians  by  Inspector  James 
McLaughlin,  March  10,  1898,  ratified  by  Congress  and  approved  March  3,  1899.  in 
consequence  of  the  position  taken  by  these  Indians  in  regani  to  certain  benefits  tney 
were  told  by  Inspector  McLaughlin  would  be  received  by  them  when  the  allotments 
were  so  divided.  (See  page  24  of  House  Doc.  No.  447,  second  session.  Fifty-fifth 
Congress) .  These  Indians  r^ard  the  remarks  of  Inspector  McLaughlin  in  the  light 
of  a  definite  promise,  and  claim  that  it  had  great  weight  in  inducing  them  to  make 
agreement,  and  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  w)vemment  to  carry  out  the  promises  of 
the  inspector.  This  matter  was  the  subject  of  my  letter  to  the  Department  of  April 
14,  1899,  and  the  reply  of  the  Department  thereto,  of  May  4,  1899,  nas  been  received 
and  contents  communicated  to  these  Indians. 

The  allottees  of  1898  have  all  received  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
the  seventeenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1889,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  $50  cash  payment,  which  will  be  paid  to  them  shortly. 

TreipaM. — During  the  past  year  about  8,000  head  of  cattle  trespassing  on  the  Rose- 
bud Reserve  have  been  removed  therefrom.  These  cattle  came  on  the  reserve  in 
bunches  of  from  one  to  five  or  six  or  more  hundred  at  a  time,  and  have  been  driven 
off  by  my  farmers  with  police  aid  from  time  to  time.  About  5,000  head  were  taken  off 
by  the  annual  round-up  of  the  Missouri  River  Stock  Association.  The  cattle  came  from 
north  of  the  Big  White  River,  many  of  them,  especially  in  the  fall  and  winter,  com- 
ing from  a  long  distance  north  of  that  stream,  but  as  the  Big  White  River  is  fordable 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  cattle  that  are  driven  off  to  the  north  of  this  stream 
return  to  the  reserve  almost  as  soon  as  the  farmers  and  police  have  turned  their  backs 
on  them.  The  scarcity  of  water  and  grass  to  the  north  of  this  reserve,  especially  this 
year,  and  the  building  of  a  fence  along  the  north  line  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserve, 
causes  these  cattle  to  come  on  the  reserve  in  larger  numbers  than  usual.  The  Indi- 
ans, as  might  be  expected,  complain  greatly  of  these  trespassing  cattle,  and  at  tunes 
maike  life  almost  a  burden  to  the  agent. 

Police. — As  always,  heretofore,  tms  force  has  rendered  the  most  efficient  service  in 
every  way.  Their  promptness  and  good  judgment  in  executing  the  orders  of  the 
agent,  and  in  avoiding  any  serious  friction,  is  to  be  specially  commended.  Often, 
duties  of  a  dangerous  nature  have  to  be  performed  by  them,  and  their  faithfulness 
calls  for  and  should  receive  more  substantial  recognition  than  is  now  the  case.  No 
other  class  of  employees  of  the  Government  receive  as  little  pay  for  the  amount 
and  character  of  work  performed  as  do  the  Indian  police. 

Mixed  blood. — ^There  is  one  matter  to  which  I  have  before  invited  attention,  in 
which  l^slation  is  ur^ntly  needed,  which  is  to  define  the  status  of  mixed-blood 
Indians  under  the  criminal  laws.  In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  judge 
for  the  district  of  South  Dakota  that  such  persons  are  not  Indians  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Federal  court  has  no  juris- 
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diction  in  these  cases,  it  becomes  important  that  some  way  be  found  for  the  trial  of 
mixed-bloods  who  commit  crimes  upon  the  reserve.  The  State  courts  can  not  be 
expected  to  take  action  and  pay  the  expenses  of  such  trials  so  long  as  the  Indians 
and  mixed-bloods  do  not  bear  their  proportion  of  the  taxes.  It  is  thought  that  either 
the  State  courts  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  such  trials^  or  else  that  a  law 
should  be  enacted  giving  the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction,  so  that  this  class  of  offenders 
may  be  brought  to  justice. 
The  required  statistical  report  is  herewith  respectfully  transmitted. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  E.  McChebney, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affaies. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Rosebud  School. 

R06SBUD  Indian  Boardino  School, 

Bosdmd,  S.  Dak.,  June  90, 1899. 

Bib:  I  have  the  honor  to  gnbmit  my  annual  report  of  the  Rosebud  Indian  Boarding  School  for  the 
fiscal  year  endlns:  June  80, 1899. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  117  boTs  and  91  fftrls,  making  a  total  enrollment  of  206  pnpils 
for  the  year,  vrith  an  average  attendance  for  the  year  oflTO. 

According  to  rule  for  measurement  of  capacity,  we  have  available  sleeping  room  for  but  82  boys 
and  a  like  number  of  girls.  From  the  above  statement  It  will  be  observed  that  our  sleeping  quarters 
for  the  boys  have  been  very  much  crowded  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  With  the  much 
needed  addition  of  a  mess  dining  hall,  with  additional  quarters  for  employees  (which  we  hope  to 
soon  have  in  readiness  for  use)  this  crowded  condition  of  tne  children  will  be  very  much  reeved. 

Literary  departmeat— The  character  of  work,  done  In  the  schoolrooms  during  the  pfu^  year  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  Although  the  results  have  not  been  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  I  do  con- 
sider  the  teachers  as  having  done  an  excellent  year's  work.  In  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
perfect  harmony  has  prevailed  in  this  department. 

Quite  a  number  of  children  who  are  now  attending  this  school  will  soon  drop  out  to  take  up  the 
active  duties  of  life  for  themselves.  In  my  general  talks  to  the  children  I  have  endeavored  to  beeet 
upon  their  part  a  desire  to  spend,  at  least,  a  little  time  in  school  away  from  their  home  reservation 
before  taking  up  the  active  and  permanent  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  as  it  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  for  obtaining  some  definite  and  lasting  impression  of  what  there  is  out  from  and  beyond 
their  home  reservation  me,  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  them  if  properly  appreciated. 

Thirty-five  pupils  have  expressed  a  desire  to  leave  the  reservation  for  other  schools  next  year. 
While  manv  of  these  children  are  our  brightest  and  best,  and  I  should  give  them  up  vrith  r^ets 
when  considered  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  because  it  would  take  them  away  from  our  school,  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  that  many  of  them  may  be  able  to  obtain  the  required 
consent  of  parents  for  them  to  go. 

English  speaking  has  been  insisted  upon,  and  but  for  the  unwholesome  influence  of  a  few  Indian 
employees  who  have  persisted  in  the  use  of  the  Indian  language  at  times  in  talking  to  the  children, 
the  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory. 

Indnstriss.— Work  has  been  done  by  the  children  in  every  department  represented  at  the  school. 
Details  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  month,  which  indicates  the  helpers  in  the  various  depart^ 
ments  for  a  month.  Not  infrequently  Is  a  child  detailed  to  work  In  the  same  department  from  month 
to  month,  which  in  reality  makes  of  such  a  child  an  apprentice.  The  needs  of  the  child,  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  the  school,  are  carefully  considered  in  making  the  monthly  details  of  pupils. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  of  the  school  to  have  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  work  done 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  school  as  is  done  in  a  well-regulated  family,  except  that  it  is  done 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  Work  is  done  by  the  girls  in  cooking,  sewing,  laundering,  and  in  general 
housekeeping.  The  boys  are  taught  to  do  simple  work  in  carpentry,  olacksmithing,  shoe  making, 
farming,  and  caring  for  stock. 

Stook.— Our  school  herd  of  milch  cows  Is  what  promises  to  be  an  excellent  one.  Quite  recently  10 
head  of  pedigreed  Jersey  cows  and  1  bull  were  added  to  the  stock  already  on  hand,  which  was,  for 
the  most  part,  very  good  grade  stock.  Having  had  these  cows  such  a  short  time,  we  have  not  made 
much  butter  this  year.    At  the  present  time,  however,  we  are  making  about  40  pounds  per  week. 

Crops.— This  being  a  country  not  naturally  adapted  to  agriculture,  the  farm  products,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  very  abundant.  At  gathering  time  last  autumn  we  harvested  about  800  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes, 
besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  cabbages  and  melons. 

A  dam  is  in  process  of  construction  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
another  year  for  irrigating  piurposes.  About  10  acres  of  land  is  all  that  Is  cultivated  by  the  school  at 
the  present  time. 

Health.— The  general  health  of  the  children  has  been  remarkably  good  throughout  the  entire  year. 
One  pupil,  however,  a  young  man  of  18  years,  died  on  the  10th  day  of  June.  Although  the  most  of 
the  schools  of  the  reservation, if  not  all,  were  visited  with  the  measles  at  some  time  since  Christmas, 
we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape. 

EmployeeB.— I  feel  that  it  is  due  the  employees  of  this  school  that  I  say  with  few  exceptions  their 
services  have  been  very  satisfactory.  1  am  very  grateful  for  the  unity  of  effort  that  has  been  manifest 
throughout  the  year. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  the  supervising  visits  of  Professor  Rakestraw  have  been  very 
helpful  to  the  school. 

Oonclosion.— In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  of  all  courtesies  from  the  agent 
and  the  Indian  Office. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Cox,  Superintendent. 

*  The  CoBCMiasioNER  op  Indian  Afpatrs. 

(Through  Dr.  Charles  E.  McChesney,  United  States  Indian  Agent,) 
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Rkpobt  op  Inspbctor  op  Rosebud  Day  Schooia 

RoeKBUD  AomrcY,  8.  Dak.,  Augtut  1, 1899. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  on  the  schools  of  this  resenratioii  for  the  year 

idlng  June  30, 1899. 

The  enrollment  and  avera«re  dally  attendance  at  each  of  the  schools  has  been  as  foUows: 


Name  of  school. 


Enroll- 
ment 


Averase 
attend- 
ance. 


Boarding  schools: 

Agency  boarding  school . . 

St  Francis  mission 

St  Mary's  mission 

Day  schools: 

Little  White  River 

Butte  Creek 

Little  Crow's  camp 

Pine  Creek , 

Cut  Meat  Creek , 

He  Dog's  camp 

Upper  Pine  Creek , 

Oak  Creek 

Upper  Cut  Meat , 

Black  Pipe  Creek 

Ring  Thunder 

VThfrlwind  Soldier's  camp 

Milk'acamp 

Ironwood  Creek 

White  Thunder  Creek 

Red  Leaf  camp 

Spring  Creek 

Com  Creek 

Lower  Cut  Meat 

Total 


a06 
222 


1,022 


896.40 


The  attendance  has  been  very  good,  conddering  the  great  amount  of  stekneas  that  prerailed  dar- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  early  spring.  A&o  as  many  of  the  parents  hare  moved  onto 
their  allotments  some  of  the  pupils  are  oblijgea  to  go  from  one  to  three  miles  to  school.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  much  care  was  taken  to  exclude  all  incurables,  and  had  it  not  been  for  epidemics 
of  measles  and  la  grippe,  the  per  cent  of  attendance  of  those  enrolled  would  imdoubtedly  have  been 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  work  of  these  schools  haa  been  conducted  with  all  the  vigor  and  interest  of  fonaer  yean. 
Though  improvement  is  slow,  I  can  see  spreaX  advancement  of  these  people  since  I  first  came  among 
them,  six  years  ago.  Then  very  few  of  tne  youns^  men  wore  short  hair,  and  nearly  all  the  women  m 
the  camne  wore  the  Indian  or  *  *  squaw ' '  dress,  ana  all  attended  the  Indian  dances.  Now  all  who  have 
attended  school  are  required  to  conform  to  the  ways  of  civilisation  as  much  as  possible.  The  young 
men  on  leaving  school  are  required  to  keep  their  hair  cut  and  wear  citiaen's  clothing.  The  young 
women  continue  to  make  and  wear  the  clothing  as  taught  them  in  the  schoolB|ana  all  who  have 
ever  been  enrolled  at  school  are  prohibited  from  attending  the  Indian  dances.  While  occasionally 
someone  attempts  to  drop  back  into  the  Indian  ways,  yet  it  has  been  moat  pleasing  and  almost  iur' 
prising  to  see  now  willingly  they  have  conformed  to  these  regulations.  A  few  yean  ago  it  was 
almost  impossible  in  some  of  the  camps  to  find  anyone  who  coula  or  would  talk  any  English.  Now. 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  causes  have  not  b^n  able  to  attend 
school,  all  the  young  people  can  talk  some  English. 

The  returned  students  from  the  nonreservation  schools  do  not  find  the  same  conditions  m  existed 
a  few  yeans  aeo,  and  these  students  by  mingling  with  the  people  have  to  some  extent  made  the 
8cho<^  and  education  more  popular,  and  each  year  more  intercut  and  pride  is  taken  in  the  children 
by  the  parents. 

The  schools  have  reached  a  degree  of  advancement  where  much  more  In  the  way  of  school-room 
work  can  be  accomplished  than  was  possible  a  few  years  ago.  The  pupils  are  becoming  more  famninr 
each  year  with  the  English  language,  and,  consequently,  able  to  receive  more  instrucuon.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  keep  the  course  of  study  commensurate  with  the  increasing  ability  of  the  pupils. 

The  industrial  feature  of  the  work  has  received  due  consideration.  Besides  keeping  the  grounds 
and  rooms  in  order  and  doing  the  necessary  work  about  the  scboola,  the  boys  have  been  given 
instruction  in  the  shops.  Material  for  making  tables,  cupboards,  benches,  etc.,  was  sent  to  each  of 
the  schools.  This  afforded  excellent  instruction  for  the  boys,  and  as  they  were  allowed  to  take  the 
articles  they  had  made  to  their  homes,  it  helped  to  make  them  more  comfortable. 

The  girls  have  been  given  the  regular  instruction  in  sewing,  mending,  dressmaking,  cooking,  etc 
I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  a  more  liberal  supply  of  woolen  clothing  can  be  given  the  girls  and:  good 
warm  cloaks  take  the  place  of  the  thin  unsightly  shawls. 

The  teachers  have  endeavored  to  interest  their  pupils  in  a  higher  education  than  can  be  given  in  a 
day-school,  and  many  are  willing  and  ready  to  attend  the  reservation  boarding  schools,  out  even 
when  they  are  willing  to  eo  to  the  nonreservation  school  the  parents  almost  invanably  refuse  to  give 
their  consent  to  the  transfer.  I  would  recommend  a  regulation  whereby  pui^  of  proper  advance- 
ment and  health,  at  the  age  of  16  or  18,  could  be  transferred  without  the  parents'  consent 

The  schools  in  the  past  year  were  all  visited  by  Supervisor  Rakeetiaw  who  gave  us  maxky  valuable 
Bu^estions  and  awakened  new  interest  in  the  work. 

While  there  are  many  encouraging  features  of  the  work,  there  yet  remains  much  to  be  done  and 
many  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The  ex-students  do  not  have  the  proper  reading  matter  and  enter- 
tainment, and  a  great  many  are  lacking  in  suitable  employment.  Much  good  could  be  done  by  a 
systematic  distribution  of  good  reading  matter,  and  I  hope  during  the  coming  year  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  something  in  this  respect 
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The  teachers  try  to  interest  the  yonng  men  of  the  camps  in  carinr  for  their  stock,  and  while  man/ 
are  doing  fairly  well  there  is  still  too  much  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  ex-stndent.    In  yiew  of  this 
fact,  we  are  endeavoring  to  keep  all  in  school  until  they  are  ao  or  past,  hoping  that  they  will  then  be 
more  able  and  willing  to  take  up  the  duties  of  life. 
Thanking  you  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  shown  me  in  this  work,  I  am. 
Yours  obediently, 

J.  F.  HoTJBB,  Day-School  Intpedor, 
Dr.  Chas.  £.  McChkbnet,  DnUed  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  op  Superintendent  op  St.  Francis  Mission  School. 

RosBBUD,  8.  Dak.,  Augutt  6, 1899. 

Dear  8nt:  I  haye  the  honor  to  submit  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  our  school  and  mission  work. 

The  enrollment  during  the  ten  months  was  222,  with  an  average  attendance  of  204.  Without  any 
special  efiFort  on  our  part  the  pupils  readilv  returned,  IfiO  being  present  on  the  Ist  of  September. 

An  epidemic  of  measles,  prevailing  on  the  whole  reservation,  last  reached  our  school  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  third  quarter.  Nearly  all  that  did  not  have  them  before,  about  60,  were  down  with  the 
sickness.  Dr.  L.  M.  Hardin's  able  and  faithful  assistance,  and  the  constant  care  of  the  nursing  sister 
with  her  assistants,  prevented  a  fatal  issue.  However,  two  girls  died  of  meningitis,  one  of  them  being 
well  and  dead  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours. 

In  spite  of  all  precaution  in  admitting  no  pupils  but  examined  by  the  physician  as  to  their  physical 
health,  the  latent  germs  of  scrofula  and  consumption  showed  with  several  after  some  months.  I 
deemed  it  better  for  both  the  afflicted  ones  and  those  at  school  to  let  them  return  home  for  a  time, 
though  this  curtailed  our  attendance. 

Notwithstanding  this  additional  trouble  both  the  school  and  industrial  work  was  kept  up  without 
interruption  and  with  good  results  as  the  examinations  and  the  exhibits  of  specimens  would  prove  to 
the  observer  at  the  close  of  the  year.  A  class  in  embroidery  and  other  fancv  work  did  exceedingly 
well.  The  many  pretty  center  pieces,  dovlies,  sofa  cushions,  etc.,  were  greatly  admired  by  visitors. 
One  set  in  particular,  a  table  cloth,  8  yards  long,  almost  entirely  covered  with  clusters  of  violets,  with 
a  center  piece  and  a  dozen  of  napkins  to  match,  won  the  admiration  of  everyone. 

The  vertical  system  of  penmanship  was  introduced.  At  first  many  did  not  like  the  change  from 
the  slanting  to  the  vertical ;  but  their  composition  book  at  the  close  of  the  school  showed  that  the 
majority  had  acquired  a  very  legible,  neat,  vertical  hand. 

Various  improvements  have  been  made.  Among  others,  tank-flushing  toilet  rooms  to  replace  the 
old  vault  closets.  To  give  it  an  ample  water  supply  a  new  well  was  bored,  294  feet  deep  with  6-inch 
case-piping  and  8-inch  water-pipes.  It  will  be  run  by  the  same  steam  engine  which  is  used  for  the 
bath  nouse  and  for  sawing  wood. 

The  old  Indians  appreciate  more  and  more  the  benefits  of  a  good  education  for  their  children. 
Without  any  canvassing  we  always  have  more  applicants  than  we  can  well  accommodate.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  number  of  pupils  over  18  vears  of  age,  that  have  been  to  school,  without  inter- 
ruption, ever  since  their  sixth  or  seventh  year,  that  know  all  they  need,  and  more  than  they  probably 
will  ever  use  in  their  life.  Several  of  the  parents  have  expressed  their  desire  to  keep  them  for  a  time 
at  home,  not  to  overtax  their  physical  strength  for  the  sake  of  their  education. 

Supervisor  Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  accompanied  bv  Sunt.  J.  House,  visited  oui  school.  He  expressed 
himself  well  pleased  with  the  work  that  was  being  done  in  all  departments,  and  spontaneously 
acknowledged  that  everything  was  thought  of  and  well  provided  for. 

The  missiouary  work  has  been  carried  on  with  unrelenUng  patience.  It  has  been  hampered  to  some 
extent  by  a  certain  class  of  Indians  who  practice,  as  they  themselves  call  it,  **  hair-pulling,"  and  who 
by  a  kind  of  imprudent  seal  rather  tear  down  than  build  up.  Patient  teaching  of  the  truth  and  unos- 
tentatious pracnce  of  Christian  charity  will,  I  hope,  overcome  this  obstacle. 

Another  drawback  has  been  the  keeping  alive  of  certain  Indian  habits,  for  instance,  the  custom  of 
giving  away  almost  all  their  property  at  tne  death  of  a  member  of  the  family  or  at  certain  gatherings. 
The  more  progressive  Indians  are  on  the  alert  and  determined  to  make  opinion  against  this  custom, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  final  ruling  of  the  Department  to  do  away  with  it  altogether. 

Considering  all  in  all  we  may  be  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  these  Indians  for  the  past  ten 
years.  An  occasional  flickering  up  of  the  dying  out  old  nature  should  neither  surprise  nor  discourage 
a  missionary. 

Not  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  former  reports,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  all  at  your  office  for  the 
many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  received  throughout  the  year.    I  am,  dear  sir, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

P.  Flob.  Diomann,  8.  J. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  MoChesnsy, 

Untted  Stateg  Indian  AgenL 


Report  op  Missionary,  Rosebud  Rbsbrvatton. 

Rossbud,  S.  Dak.,  Augu9t9, 1899 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  report  of  missionary  work,  I  am  glad  to  sav  that  the  past 
vear  has  been  a  very  suce^sful  one.    Our  oburch  members  have  seemed  to  put  more  life  and  energy 
into  church  work,  they  have  taken  a  bolder  stand  against  the  dfuices  and  heathen  cuMoms,  and  have 
accepted  and  applied  a  higher  standard  of  morality. 

In  September  of  last  year  the  annual  conference  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches 
was  held  on  this  reservation.  The  church  conferences  have  been  condemned  by  a  number  of  agents, 
so  that  a  few  words  may  be  said  in  their  defense.  That  there  are  objections  to  large  gatherings  even 
for  religious  purposes  tne  missionaries  will  admit,  and  every  one  is  anxious  to  prevent  a  large  mob 
from  gathering  Just  to  feast  and  visit. 

The  missionanes  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  have  been  muMng  our  annual 
conference  a  school  for  the  advanced  Indians.  Four  days  are  spent  in  lectures  on  history,  science, 
law,  music,  philosophy,  and  theology.  These  are  given  by  men  who  are  thorough  in  the  use  of  the 
Dakota  language,  and  wjio  make  their  special  line  of  lectures  a  matter  of  thorough  study.  Last 
year  the  lectures  on  chemistry  and  biology,  with  experiments,  were  attended  by  many,  and  the  in- 
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terest  and  attention  was  very  marked.  The  lectnree  on  physiology  and  hygeine  are  always  helpful 
and  fruitful  of  better  care  and  more  attention  to  the  detiuls  of  good  health.  For  the  policemen  and 
native  Judges  the  lectures  on  law  and  penology  must  have  been  suggestive  and  eye  opening. 

In  the  meetings  where  the  discussions  are  carried  on  by  the  Indians  themselves  they  bring  up  such 
topics  as,  '*  Is  the  single  diet  of  the  Indian  or  the  mized  diet  best?  "  "  What  Indian  customs  hinder 
their  progress?"  "What  is  the  reason  for  the  deterioration  of  so  many  citizen  Indians?"  The  de- 
cision of  the  more  progressive  Indians  on  these  topics  has  great  influence  in  changing  public  opinion. 
The  meetings  are  always  orderly,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  the  Christian  and  progressive  element 
that  is  in  a  minority  on  all  reservations  to  show  that  they  are  not  to  be  despised  oy  the  heathen  ele- 
ment. 

One  of  the  Rosebud  school  teachers  said  after  attending  the  meetings  for  two  days:  "  Nothing  has 
given  me  more  inspiration  and  hope  in  my  own  work  than  to  see  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
such  a  gathering  as  this.  I  have  often  doubted  whether  we  were  doing  anything.  But  this  great 
meeting,  so  orderly,  so  neat,  and  the  people  so  earnest  on  these  great  questions  of  religion  and  civili- 
zation, proves  that  all  we  need  is  patience  and  persistence." 

It  is  not  hard  for  one  who  is  here  year  after  year  to  note  progress.  I  think  progress  is  continuous, 
though  it  has  setbacks.  The  payment  of  money  this  summer  has  not  been  attended  with  the  best 
resulv.  The  money  was  not  expended  as  wisely  as  that  which  they  receive  for  cattle  or  labor.  Com- 
ing to  them  unearned,  it  was  largely  expended  unwisely.  But  as  it  was  a  case  of  **  a  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted,"  they  will  now  nave  time  to  learn  wisdom. 

ThcTO  have  been  12  missionaries  laboring  during  the  year,  6  male  and  6  female. 

Number  of  communicants 110 

Rosebud  Church 76 

Burrell  (Ponca)  Church 84 

Church  buildings 4 

Contributions  for  religious  puiposes  by  the  American  Missionary  Association $2, 100 

Marriages  solemniiea  by  myself 4 

Contributions  by  Indians  for  religious  purposes 1762 

Amount  paid  to  Indians  for— 

Freighting $125 

Wood 100 

Hay 76 

All  other  purpoaes 76 

Total 375 

Very  sincerely, 

James  F.  Cross, 
SepreseiUing  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
Dr.  Chas.  E.  MoCHmnET, 

Uniled  States  Indian  Agent. 


Rbport  of  Missionary,  Bobebud  Resbrvation. 

Rosebud  Aqbncy,  S.  Dak.,  Augutt  B,  1899. 
DlAft  8nt:  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1  have  to  report- 
Number  of  missionaries,  17;  males  13,  females,  4.    Number  of  Indians  who  are  communicants,  475; 
which  is  nearly  one-fourth  our  total  membership.    Added  by  holy  baptism  during  the  year,  187.    The 
numb^of  our  church  buildings  is  now  14,  two  having  been  erected  during  the  year,  besides  the  large 
stone  church  now  in  course  of  erection  near  the  boarding  school  at  Antelope  Creek. 

Last  autumn  we  were  able  also  to  build  a  commodious  and  substantial  mission  dwelling  of  stone 
here  at  the  agency,  the  frame  dwelling  being  then  given  over  to  the  use  of  the  Indian  deacon  and 
family.  In  all  these  improvements  our  efforts  have  been  well  seconded  by  our  neighbors  and  friends, 
both  whites  and  Indians. 

Of  the  contributions  made  during  the  year  by  the  domestic  and  foreign  missionary  society  of  this 
church  and  by  young  men's  and  women's  societies  and  individual  members  both  here  and  in  Eastern 
cities,  there  have  been  expended  for  educational  purposes.  18,800,  and  for  religious  and  other  pur-. 
poses.  16,433;  of  which  about  $1,800  has  been  contributed  by  the  people  of  this  agency,  who  have 
thereby  manifested  their  hearty  interest  in  and  their  approval  of  the  work  of  this  mission. 

There  have  been  solemnized  14  marriages  by  myseli,  5  by  Rev.  Dallas  Shaw,  8  by  Rev.  William 
Saul. 
The  amount  paid  Indians  during  the  year  was— 

For  freighting $275 

For  wood 150 

Forall  other  purposes 2,066 

Total 2,491 

Definite  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  about  a  more  rational  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
hoping  to  persuade  the  Indians  of  their  own  accord  to  give  up  many  of  the  old  foolish  and  harmful 
customs,  wnich  the  wilder  element  ever  seek  to  revive  and  continue.  Two  years  ago,  the  '*  Fourth  " 
coming  on  a  Sunday,  we  succeeded  in  arranging  for  a  quiet  day  and  religious  services,  on  which 
occasion  nearly  2,000  of  the  people  gathered  for  the  open-air  service  and  listened  to  a  fine  historical 
sermon  bv  one  of  our  native  preachers.  Each  year  since,  we  have  persuaded  some  to  draw  aside  from 
the  crowd  which  follows  the  dance  and  the  reckless  **  give  away,"  and  spend  the  day  in  more  innocent 
and  no  less  Joyful  thanksgivings  and  sports.  We  gratefully  note  that  you,  dear  sir,  encourage  our 
efforts  by  your  presence  and  sympathy. 

Regarding  the  important  questions  of  marriage  and  divorce,  we  hope  we  see  the  dawn  of  a  better 
sentiment  and,  consequentiy,  a  better  condition  of  things. 
Faithfully  and  respectfully,  yours, 

Aabon  B.  Clark. 
Dr.  CHA8.  E.  McChibnby, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  SI8SET0N  AGENCY. 

SissKTON  Agency,  Augugt  ^4, 1899. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  year  endmg  June  30,  1890,  as  agent  for  the 
Indians  at  this  agency,  with  census  and  statistics  of  the  same. 

The  location  of  the  agency  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ooteau  Hills,  and  as  near  the 
center  of  the  reservation  as  it  could  be  conveniently  placed.  There  are  91 8, 779. 32  acres 
of  land  in  the  reservation.  In  1892  the  Indians  were  allotted  160  acres  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  said  allotments  taking  in  all  land  bordering  on  lakes  and  streams, 
the  Indians  having  an  eye  more  to  wood  and  water  than  future  use  in  farming.  The 
valley,  which  takes  in  all  the  eastern  half  of  the  reservation,  is  an  extension  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  in  North  Dakota,  and  all  the  allotments  taken  in  this  territory  can  be 
made  good  farming  land.  But  those  taken  in  the  hills  west  of  the  agency  are  for  the 
most  part  hilly  and  covered  with  innumerable  stones  of  all  sizes,  and  can  only  par- 
tially oe  farmed— then  at  such  cost  as  to  make  it  a  very  riskv  undertaking. 

The  law  which  pi^ohibits  this  land  from  beine  leased  for  a  loneer  period  than  three 
years  also  prohibits  the  best  farmers  from  taking  hoM  of  it,  tor  it  is  impossible  to 
take  this  land  in  its  raw  state  and  put  it  on  a  crop-paying  baas  in  that  limited  time. 
The  period  should  be  extended  to  not  less  than  five  years,  and  then  I  believe  that 
the  allotments  will  be  the  means  of  partially,  if  not  wholly,  supporting  the  Indians. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  there  has  been  paid  to  the  Indians  under  my  chai^ 
nearly  $304,000,  or  about  $159.53  per  capita,  out  of  which  the  better  class  have  paid 
up  their  indebtedness,  or  as  far  as  their  funds  would  go,  and  seem  to  take  hold  of 
the  question  of  future  existence  with  a  good  deal  of  earnestness.  They  seem  to  real- 
ize tne  importance  of  working  for  their  daily  bread  and  not  looking  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  for  support. 

The  better  class,  above  referred  to,  take  in  about  one-half  of  these  Indians,  and  the 
largest  per  cent  of  them  are  full  bloods.  The  Other  half  are  the  ones  who  cause  nearl v 
all  the  trouble  on  this  reservation.  In  this  class  you  will  find  a  great  majority  of  all 
the  whisky  drinkers,  wife  beaters,  and  dancers.  Here  you  find  the  ones  foremost  in 
the  cry,  ** Abolish  the  agency!  give  us  deeds  to  our  land  and  what  money  there  is  in 
the  Treasury  to  our  cr^it,"  while  in  my  estimation  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  an  aj?ent  was  needed  more  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  these  Indians  than  at  the 
present.  There  have  been  more  crimes  committed  by  this  class  of  Indians  in  the 
last  year  than  at  any  other  time  of  which  I  have  record  in  this  oflSce.  I  believe  that 
this  nas  been  caused  by  the  large  amount  of  money  paid  to  this  class  in  the  last  few 
months  and  the  insane  desire  of  the  rascally  white  men  to  get  it  away  from  them  in 
the  shortest  time  possible,  with  little  consideration  of  what  means  they  use  to  accom- 
plish their  ends. 

It  is  considered  a  Intimate  business  (made  so  by  long  practice)  to  rob  an  Indian, 
fill  him  up  with  vile  whisky  and  search  his  person  for  anything  of  value^  and  then  turn 
him  loose  to  go  home  and  abuse  his  starving  family,  or  to  lie  out  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  expose  themselves  to  that  dread  disease,  consumption,  which  is  making 
such  fearful  headway  among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation.  I  believe  that  whisky 
will  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  means  of  the  death  of  70  per  cent  of  the  offsprincr 
before  the  age  of  21  is  reached.  Sisseton,  the  county  seat  of  this,  Roberts  County,  10 
miles  north  of  the  agency,  is  a  perfect  bee-hive  of  bootleggers,  and  it  is  simply  impos- 
sible for  an  agent  to  catch  them  all.  I  have  pro8ecute(ri9  white  men,  11  have  been 
indicted,  and!  have  had^ood  cases  against  several  more,  but  owing  to  the  protection 
thrown  around  the  criminal  by  men  who  want  to  use  them  as  "ward  heelers,"  I 
have  failed.  There  have  been  six  deaths  in  the  past  year  that  can  be  directly  traced 
to  strong  drink;  four  of  them  were  caused  by  wounds  inflicted  by  unknown  hands,  and 
though  each  case  has  been  thoroughly  investigated,  Indians  present  at  the  time  of 
the  murder  being  intoxicated,  no  evidence  could  be  found  that  would  hold  the  guilty. 

Biiseton  Indian  indaitrial  boarding  school. — ^This  school  is  located  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Coteau  Hills  and  but  if  miles  north  of  the  agency.  The  buildings  com- 
menced in  1872  and  additions  added  eight  and  ten  years  later  are  out  of  date  and  will 
require  a  liberal  sum  of  money  to  modernize  and  put  them  in  shape  for  the  healthful 
ana  convenient  occupation  of  our  pupils.  The  boys'  dormitory  is  in  a  very  poor 
condition  and  will  need  to  have  a  good  many  repairs  l>efore  the  winter  sets  in*  Owing 
to  this  building  having  been  constructed  nearly  thirty  years  ago  and  being  a  frame 
structure,  it  has  become  almost  totally  unfit  for  occupation  and  should  have  a  thorough 
overhauling  to  be  of  any  future  use.  The  laundry  building  is  in  splendid  shape^ 
having  been  thoroughly  repaired  this  last  year. 

The  school  year  just  ended  has  been  a  trying  one  for  all  of  the  employees.    There 
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have  been  a  great  many  of  our  children  afflicted  with  sore  eyes,  scrofula^  and  other 
ailments  necessitating  double  duty  on  teachers  and  matrons.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  we  feel  that  an  advance  has  been  made.  There  has  been  less  fault  found  by  the 
parents  than  at  any  time  before,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  very  much  trouble  in  nlling 
the  school  early  in  September.  Our  school  farm-is  m  fine  condition,  and  if  nothing 
happens  to  damage  the  crops  we  will  have  some  splendid  grain  this  year.  For  an 
extended  account  of  the  school  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  Supt.  J.  L.  Baker, 
submitted  herewith. 

The  Presbyterian  mission  school,  one-half  mile  north  of  our  school,  has  donegood 
work  during  the  year  past  under  the  able  superintendency  of  Rev.  Baskerville.  When 
one  stops  and  considers  that  this  school  takes  75  Indian  children,  clothes,  feeds,  and 
educates  them  without  a  dollar's  expense  to  the  Grovemment,  it  should  be  given  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  For  further  details  regarding  this  school  I  submit  herewith 
the  report  of  Superintendent  Evans. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  recommend  that  the  ruling  which  compels  an  agent  to  get 
the  consent  of  parents  before  their  children  can  be  transferred  to  nonreservation 
schools  should  oe  so  modified  that  when  the  parents  of  any  child  are  notorious 
drunkards,  or  when  the  surroundings  are  such  that  it  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
child's  future  education  and  welfare,  the  agent  should  be  given  power  to  use  his  own 
judgment.  It  is  all  wrong  that  some  of  these  through  ignorance  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  children  fitting  their  lives  for  usefulness  and  individual  independence. 

My  six  policemen  have  all  rendered  valuable  and  efficient  aid  and  ffiven  faithful 
attention  to  every  duty.    I  heartily  acknowledge  the  efficient  and  faithful  coopera- 
tion of  the  employees  under  my  charge,  and  thank  your  office  for  many  courtesies 
and  the  manner  in  v^hich  all  matters  of  business  have  received  prompt  attention. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Nathan  P.  Johnson, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMTSSioNSR  OP  Indian  Appatrs. 


Report  op  Superintendent  op  Sisseton  School. 

S188ETON  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Sisseton  Agency,  S.  Dak,,  August  tU,  1899. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  cnstom  and  the  rales  of  the  Department.  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
a  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1899. 

On  account  of  the  needed  repairs  of  buildings  and  scarcity  of  &rm  implements  the  school  has  had 
a  numb^  of  obstacles  to  overcome,  yet  it  has  been  prosperous  both  in  the  industrial  and  literary 
departments.  Half  the  day  is  devoted  to  schoolroom  exercises  and  the  other  half  to  industrial  work. 
In  the  main,  employees  have  been  efficient  and  faithful,  and  the  children  obedient  and  studious,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  pupils  have  made  commendable  progress  in  their  industrial  work  and 
studies.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  instruct  these  children  in  all  tne  branches  of  industrial  work  so  far 
as  it  has  been  possible  with  the  resources  at  our  command,  as  well  as  to  give  them  a  fair  English 
education. 

Of  142  pupils  enrolled  during  the  fiscal  year  1897,  only  81  of  that  number  were  enrolled  in  the  fiscal 
year  1899,  caused  almost  entirely  by  transfer  to  nonreservation  schools.  Forty-two  pupils  who  had 
never  attended  any  school  were  enrolled  the  past  year.  Total  number  of  pupils  enroUed  during  the 
year,  129;  average  attendance  for  the  ten  months  school  was  in  session,  98. 

At  the  closine  exercises  last  June  many  visitors  expressed  much  pleasure  at  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  in  schoolroom  work  and  in  the  samples  of  work  which  were  displayed. 

In  the  laundry  there  has  been  a  regular  number  of  girls  detailed,  and  practical  instruction  has 
been  given  them  in  washing,  starching,  and  ironing,  ana  they  show  improvement,  as  evinced  by  the 
careful  and  neat  manner  In  which  thev  do  their  work.  A  number  of  girls  have  been  detailed 
monthly  to  the  seamstress,  and  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  they  perform  the  work  assigned 
them  is  an  index  of  the  benefit  derived  bv  the  instruction  given  them.  Under  careful  training  manv 
of  the  girls  have  attained  proficiency  in  the  culinary  work,  and  especially  in  making  excellent  bread. 
In  all  the  phases  of  the  work  they  are  carefully  taught,  especially  that  of  economy. 

The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  for  twenty  years  previous  to  last  year  was  40.  Last  year  83 
acres  of  sod  were  broken,  and  this  spring  27  acres,  making  in  all  100  acres.  Of  the  27  acres  this  spring, 
8  acres  were  planted  to  com  and  5  acres  to  turnips.  The  remainder,  14  acres,  was  broken  too  late  for 
planting.  Next  sprint  there  will  be  80  acres  of  sod  to  break.  All  the  farm  work  has  been  done  by 
the  boys,  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial  teacher,  who  was  assisted  at  times  by  the  fireman. 
The  estimated  jrleld  of  the  farm  for  this  year  is  as  follows: 


Wheat btishels..  900 

Turnips do 500 

Onions do....    40 

Beets do 20 


Oats bushels..     400 

Potatoes do 460 

Corn do 200 

Cabbage heads..  3,000 


Also,  a  good  supply  of  pumpkins,  squash,  etc. 

A  self-binder,  mower,  drill,  and  disk  harrow  are  needed,  as  we  have  none,  and  trving  to  farm  with- 
out them  does  not  teach  economy,  and  it  withholds  from  the  boys  ttie  knowledge  of  farm  machinery. 

This  spring  a  new  roof  was  put  on  the  laundry  and  improved  otherwise,  and  it  Is  in  good  con<u- 
tlon.  The  boys'  building  is  so  oadly  in  need  of  repair  that  it  is  unfit  for  occupation.  The  main 
•chool  building  should  recefve  immediate  attention;  roofing,  plastering,  and  flooring  are  needed. 
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The  caipenter  shop  should  be  finished,  and  work  on  other  buildings  executed,  as  well  as  other 
needed  unprovements. 

In  conclusion  T  will  say  that  taking  into  consideration  the  diflBcuIties  and  discouragements  caused 
by  the  failure  to  furnish  the  school  with  the  necessary  farm  implements,  tcffether  with  the  condition 
of  the  buildings,  it  has  required  a  great  deal  of  perseverance  to  accomplish  fayorable  and  desired 
results. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  L.  Baker,  auperiniauienL 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  Nathan  P.  Johnson,  United  States  Indian  Agent) 


Report  op  Superintendent  op  Goodwill  School. 

QooDWiLL,  &.  Dak..  AugtutU,  1899. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Qoodwill  industrial  school  for  the 
year  ending  July  1, 1899: 

Teachers  (male,  1;  female,2) 8 

Pupils  enrolled  (girls,42;  boy8,41) 88 

Average  age  of  pupils 11 

Number  of  momhs  school  maintained 9 

Average  attendance  of  pupils 75* 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  school 811,788.81 

Employees  (males, 4;  females,5) » 

Acres  cultivated 125 

Bushels  of  wheat  raised : 467 

Bushels  of  oats  raised 1,882 

Bushels  of  potatoes  raised 427 

Bushels  of  com  raised 250 

Horses  belonging  to  the  mission 7 

Cattle  belonanng  to  the  mission 87 

Hogs  belonging  to  the  mission 14 

Buildings  exclusive  of  bams 11 

Communicants  in  the  seven  Presbyterian  churches  (on  reservation) 504 

Total  contributions  of  seven  churches 82,928.78 

Sabbath-school  membership 228  • 

Respectfully  submitted. 

David  E.  Evans,  SuperitdendenL 

N.  P.  Johnson,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 


KEPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  YANKTON  AGENCY. 

Yankton  Agency, 
Oremtuoodj  S.  DaL^  August  SI,  1899. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instractions,  I  have  the  honor  to  suhmit  my  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899: 
Population. — ^The  census  taken  June  30,  last,  shows: 

Males 784 

Females.... 917 

Total 1,701 

Number  of  Indian  children  of  school  age: 

Males 196 

Females 233 

Total 429 

Farming. — ^This  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation.  A 
favorable  season  has  enabled  them  to  make  extra  good  crops  of  wheat,  com,  and 
potatoes,  besides  a  considerable  amount  of  garden  truck,  such  as  melons,  pumpkins, 
turnips,  etc.    The  com  and  wheat  crop  will  be  unusually  fine. 

More  interest  in  farming  has  been  manifested  this  year  than  ever  before,  20  mow- 
ing machines,  20  harrows,  20  sulky  rakes,  50  cultivators,  and  10  com  planters  having 
been  fumished  by  the  Department  for  the  use  of  the  more  progressive  and  industrious 
Indian  farmers.  They  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  breaking  up  of  more  land. 
The  farming  implements  fumished  are  highly  appreciated,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
increased  tillage  of  Indian  lands. 

Stock  raising. — ^The  Indians,  from  experience  and  teaching,  are  fully  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  most  profitable  industry  for  them  to  adopt,  and  the  one  that  will 
afford  them  a  greater  revenue,  is  stock  raising.  Seven  hundred  head  of  heifers  and 
25  bulls,  fumished  by  your  omce,  were  receivi 


received  and  issued  to  304  heads  of  families 
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in  June  last.  They  were  much  pleased  with  them  and  have  displayed  great  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  their  attention  since  receiving  them.  There  were  also  received 
and  issued  29,000  pounds  of  barbed  wire  and  3,000  fence  posts,  enabling  the  owners 
of  cattle  to  constructt  proper  fences  and  corrals  for  the  protection  of  stock. 

Building. — The  36  houses  for  Indians  authorized  by  the  Department,  erected 
during  the  fiscal  year  1899,  have  all  been  issued.  These  houses  are  14  by  20  feet  in 
size,  of  good  material,  and  well  constructed,  making  them  very  comfortable  and 
when  pamted  present  a  neat  appearance. 

The  25  houses  authorized  to  be  built  during  fiscal  year  1900  are,  at  this  date, 
August  31,  nearly  completed.  The  size  of  thesenouses  has  been  increased  to  14  by  24 
feet.  This  will  make  61  Indian  houses  built  and  issued  since  I  have  been  at  this 
agency.  The  effect  of  this  building  has  been  shown  in  a  marked  and  beneficial 
wav. 

One  of  the  urgent  necessities  at  this  agency  is  authority  for  construction  of  a  plank 
sidewalk  leading  from  agency  office,  church,  etc.,  to  school  buildings^  after  each  rain- 
fall it  beine  almost  impossible  to  wade  through  the  gumbo  in  gomg  to  and  from 
these  builoings.  A  new  office  building  is  badly  needed  at  this  agency.  Estimates 
for  materials  for  construction  of  same,  accompanied  by  plan  of  building,  have  gone 
forward,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  authority  will  be  granted  for  the  erection  of  this 
building  in  the  near  future.  Have  also  suomitted  ^imates  for  materials  required 
in  repairing  agency  buildings. 

Ajpeney  shops. — The  usual  amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished  at  the  shops 
dunng  the  past  year. 

Sanitary. — ^The  general  health  of  the  Indians  is  now  good,  but  much  sickness 
prevailed  during  the  past  winter  and  early  spring.  An  epidemic  of  measles  and 
whooping-cough  raged  on  the  reservation  and  at  the  Government  boarding  school 
during  February  and  March  last.  Owing  to  a  strict  quarantine  being  maintained  at 
the  schools  and  the  excellent  care  bestowed  on  the  sick  ones  by  agency  physician 
and  efficient  help  of  the  school  employees  the  mortality  was  less  than  might  have 
been  expected. 

Edncation. — There  are  two  Indian  schools  at  this  agency — the  industrial  board- 
ing school,  supported  entirely  by  the  Government,  and  the  Episcopal  mission  school, 
under  the  supervision  of  Bishop  Hare,  and  maintained  by  that  church. 

Artesian  wells. — The  two  artesian  wells  at  Lake  Andes  have  proved  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  well  located  at  agency  wnich  formerly 
was  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense  is  now  giving  very  good  satisfaction.  The  leak 
on  outside  of  the  pipe  has  not  been,  and  never  will  h!e,  stopped;  but  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  control  the  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  doing  any  damage, 
and  during  the  past  year  it  has  not  caused  us  any  trouble  at  all,  but  has  given  the 
best  service  that  has  ever  been  had  since  its  construction. 

Police. — The  pohce  force  has  been  most  efficient,  and  has  rendered  excellent 
service  at  all  times. 

Judges. — ^The  judges  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  have  rendered  good  satisfaction. 

Accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  reports  of  Superintendent  Reardon,  of  the 
Government  school;  Mrs.  Jane  H.  Johnson,  of  the  Episcopal  mission  school,  and 
Missionaries  Williamson  and  Cook,  as  also  statistical  report  and  census  of  the  tribe. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  W.  Harding, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Yankton  School. 

Greenwood,  6.  Dak.,  September  1, 1899. 

Dear  Sir:  This  school  is  loc&ted  at  the  Yankton  Agency,  which  is  30  miles  south  of  Armour,  S.  Dak., 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  is  reached  by  a  daily  stage.  There  are  17  employees;  an  enrollment 
of  154  and  an  average  attendance  of  120  for  the  past  year. 

The  bhUdren  admitted  to  school  were  examined  by  the  agency  physician,  and  until  February,  when 
the  measles  went  through  the  school,  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  good  health  and  general 
progress  of  the  school.  From  that  time  until  June  29,  the  school,  generally  speaking,  simply  kept  up 
an  organization,  and  a  great  many  could  not  attend  school  at  all  on  account  of  sore  eyes. 

Schoolroom  work  was  very  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  carry  it  out.  A  regular  outline 
of  study  was  pursued  and  good  results  obtained.  An  Improvement  in  the  use  and  pronunciation  of 
the  English  language  was  noticeable  and  supplanted  the  Dakota,  which  was  prevalent,  much  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  work  in  all  departments. 

The  industrial  work  has  proven  satisfactory  and  the  prospects  for  crops  at  this  writing  are  encourag- 
ing and  a  large  yield  Jooked  for.  By  having  better  horses  and  more  farming  implements,  with  the 
boys  we  have,  much  more  can  be  accomplished.    A  greater  variety  of  crops  should  be  grovm,  with 
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the  idea  preyaUing  that  the  school  industrial  work  should  be  an  object  lesson  to  the  Indian  of  the 
reservation. 

Our  vegetables,  the  most  of  them,  did  not  ripen  until  July  and  August  There  were  no  children 
here  to  eat  them.  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  let  an  the  children  of  the  reservation  school  go  home  during 
those  two  months.  If  the  older  boys  and  girls  were  required  to  remain  in  special  relays,  the  boyv 
could  assist  in  harvesting  and  putting  up  hay,  and  thereby  get  the  benefit  of  the  most  practical  lesson 
in  agriculture,  while  the  girls  would  get  a  more  extended  knowlege  of  fresh  vegetables,  now  to  prepare, 
cook,  and  preserve  them. 

Improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  required,  and  employees  were  gener- 
ous and  kindly  disposed  toward  one  another.    There  were  no  transfers  during  the  year  while  the 
school  was  in  session,  a  favor  of  the  Department  for  which  we  were  thankful. 
Very  respectfully, 

Edward  £.  IUulBDOn,  SuperHUendatL 

The  Ck>inn8Bi0NBB  of  Indian  Afpaibs. 

(Through  John  W.  Harding,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 


Report  of  Principal  of  St.  Paul's  School. 

Yankton  Agency,  8.  Dak.,  Augtut  Si,  1899. 
Dbab  Sib:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  a  short  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  work  in  St.  Paul's  boarding  school  during  the  last  year. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  56:  average  attendance  during  the  year,  54. 
The  year  was  one  of  encouragement  to  us  in  our  work.  The  improvement  in  English  and  all  work 
was  extremely  gratifying.  They  are  taught  all  kinds  of  outdoor  work,  also  to  assist  in  much  of  the 
housework. 

Our  school  opened  in  September  and  closed  May  20.  We  closed  early  knowing  It  would  be  a  reward 
of  merit  they  would  appreciate,  which  was  deserved  for  their  cheerful  and  manly  conduct  during 
three  months  we  were  under  strict  quarantine  against  measles  and  whooping-cough. 

Permit  me  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  our  agent  for  so  kindly  and  promptly  establishing  the 
quarantine,  which  protected  us  from  all  disease.  Not  having  a  single  case  of  nckneas,  we  were  able 
to  send  our  boys  all  home  perfectly  well. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  respectfully, 

Janb  H.  Johnston, 
Princip(dqf»I>auF$SehooL 
John  W.  Habdinq,  UnUed  States  Indian  Agent. 


Report  of  Missionary,  Yankton  Reservation. 

Yankton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  September  IS,  1899. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  this  my  thirtieth  annual  report  as  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indians. 

It  is  now  forty  years  since  I  preached  my  first  sermon  to  the  Indians  in  Minnesota.  Wonderful 
changes  have  come  over  not  only  this  Western  land  but  also  over  the  Sioux  Indians  who  were  then 
well  nigh  the  sole  inhabitants  of  Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota.  Having  seen  what  has 
already  come  to  pass.  I  have  faith  to  believe  it  is  possible  both  to  civilise  and  to  Christianize  the  bar- 
barous heathen  aoorigines  of  this  Western  Continent.  The  Yanktons,  who  when  I  came  here  thirty 
years  ago  were  all  wearing  long  hair  and  the  breecheloth  and  worshipers  of  idols,  are  now  eJI 
clothed  respectably  in  civilized  costume,  and  a  majority  of  them  are  members  of  some  one  of  the 
seven  Christian  churches  situated  among  them. 

The  present  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  in  most  ways.  They  arc  getting  fixed  up  in  their  homes 
on  thefr  farms  more  and  more  like  white  farmers,  and  the  generous  aid  of  the  Government  in  this 
line  has  led  them  to  be  more  contented  in  this  new  mode  of  life.  They  also  show  more  intelligence 
and  common  sense,  and  are  more  reasonable  in  their  dealings  with  white  people,  with  whom  they 
are  coming  more  and  more  in  contact.  And  in  the  churches  they  are  learning  to  take  more  part 
themselves,  and  take  more  interest  in  supporting  the  institutions  of  religion. 
The  following  statistics  will  show  the  present  state  of  the  Presbyterian  mission: 

Church  organisations 4 

Church  buildings 4 

Communicants 848 

Sunday  school  scholars 166 

Adult  baptisms 8 

Infant  baptisms 26 

Marriages  10 

Amount  of  contributions fl ,  800 

Yours,  respectfully, 

John  P.  Williaioon, 
Missionary  qf  the  PrctHtytaian  Church. 
John  W.  Habdino,  Vniled  States  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  UTAH. 

REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  UINTAH  AND  OURAY  AGENCY. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency, 

White  RockSy  Utah,  August  21,  1899. 

oir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first 
annual  report  as  agent  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  Utah. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agencv  October  1,  1898,  relieving  Capt  (now  Major) 
Greorge  A.  Cornish,  of  the  Fifteenth  United  States  Infantry. 

In  the  way  of  farming  I  found  these  Indians  all  anxious  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing; i.  e.,  they  all  want  farms  assigned  to  them,  then  they  want  the  white  men  to 
fann  for  them,  they  to  receive  a  share  of  the  crops  and  do  nothing.  I  have  stopped 
that,  and  do  not  allow  the  Indians  to  have  any  share  of  the  crop  unless  they  work. 
White  men  are  firming  about  400  acres  on  the  reservation,  but  it  is  all  new  ground, 
and  it  required  considerable  work  to  clear  the  same  of  sagebrush  and  to  level  it. 
The  Indians  do  not  get  anv  share  of  this  crop.  In  addition  to  the  extra  work  on 
the  land^  the  white  men  will  cive  the  agent  enough  grain  to  seed  the  land  next  year. 
This  grain  will  then  be  loaned  to  the  Indians  with  the  understanding  that  they  are 
to  return  like  quantity  each  fall  and  borrow  it  again  the  next  spring.  These  few 
white  men  firming  among  the  Indians  is  a  good  object  lesson,  and  shows  them  what 
can  be  done  on  their  reservation. 

I  believe  the  Indians  under  my  charge  are  improving  in  their  desires  to  be  self- 
supporting.  A  number  of  them  have  laive  alfalfa  fields,  and  in  every  case  I  make 
them  hire  other  Indians  to  help  put  the  nay  in  the  stack.  I  think  the  amount  of 
ffrain  raised  by  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  will  be  more  than  double  what  it  was 
mst  year.    The  hay  will  be  about  the  same. 

These  Indians  are  very  anxious  to  have  their  reservation  improved  by  having  more 
irrigation  ditches,  houses,  fences,  etc. ,  and  in  order  to  do  this  they  want  me  to  ask 
your  Department  to  release  $100,000  of  their  money  now  on  interest,  and  to  spend  it 
on  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  above  stated.  I  think  this  money  would  do  them 
much  more  good,  if  spent  tnis  way,  provided  that  none  but  Indian  labor  be  employed, 
and  I  recommend  that  their  request  be  granted. 

I  would  recommend  that  small  farms,  or  some  way  of  making  a  living,  be  provided 
for  every  graduate  of  the  Eastern  Indian  schools  that  returns  to  the  reservation. 
Nothing  is  more  pitiful  to  see  than  a  bright,  educated  young  Indian  come  to  a  reser- 
vation without  money  or  any  way  of  iiu3dng  a  living.  In  many  cases  they  become 
the  worst  Indians,  when  they  might  be  saved  if  some  of  their  own  money  was 
properly  used  for  them. 

When  I  first  took  charge  as  ^nt,  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  able  to  obtain  all  the 
alcohol  and  whisky  they  could  find  money  to  purchase.  I  immediately  endeavored 
to  secure  evidence  against  the  people  who  sold  it  to  them,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  oflSoers,  have  succeeded  in  sending  two  to  the  penitentiary,  and  have  warrants 
out  for  three  more,  and  have  evidence  on  which  I  thmk  a  number  of  others  could  be 
convicted;  but  they  have  all  left  the  country,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone 
now  selling  liquor  to  any  of  the  Indians  unaer  my  charge.  The  notorious  "Strip," 
where  most  of  the  liquor  was  sold  to  the  Indians,  has  been  completely  broken  up, 
and  the  buildings  are  all  deserted  and  fast  goinjj  to  ruin. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  all  that  my  predecessor.  Major  Cornish,  said  about  these  Indians 
being  entitled  to  receive  pay  for  their  Colorado  land,  now  in  the  forest  reserve  in  that 
State.  As  the  Government  never  expects  to  sell  this  land,  the  Indians  should  have 
pay  for  it,  and  they  should  be  permitted  to  employ  an  attorney  to  present  their  case 
to  Congress. 

If  the  consent  of  the  Indians  is  necessary  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  open  the 
Uintah  Reservation,  it  will  be  useless  for  Congress  to  pass  any  more  laws  or  spend  any 
more  money  for  that  purpose,  for  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  Indian  on  the  reserva- 
tion who  is  willing  or  favors  selling  any  part  of  their  land.  They  look  with  favor  on 
leasing  when  they  can  be  assured  that  it  will  not  bring  too  many  white  men  among 
them  and  thirt  they  will  not  be  cheated. 

I  think  the  Uncompahgre  Indians  have  been  treated  very  badly.  They  have 
always  been  good  Indians;  their  chief,  Charley  Shavanaux,  is  exceptionally  so;  his 
advice  is  always  good.  They  feel  very  badlj^  that  Washington  will  neither  pay  them 
for  their  Colorado  land  nor  permit  them  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  present  their  case  to  Con- 
gress. Their  reservation  in  Utah  was  taken  from  them  seventeen  months  ago  and 
thrown  open  for  settlement.    In  doing  this  the  Indians  were  injured  and  the  whites 
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were  not  benefited;  for  I  do  not  believe  a  single  entry  has  been  made  on  any  land 
embraced  in  the  former  Uncompahgre  Reservation.  The  land  is  fit  only  for  Indians,  and 
they  should  have  been  permitted  to  keep  it  As  Congress  has  opened  the  worthless  part 
of  the  reservation — the  part  which  no  one  wants,  except  Indians — they  should  either 
give  that  land  hack  to  the  Indians  or  open  the  balance  of  it  and  permit  mining  claims 
to  be  filed  on  the  gilsonite  land,  which  is  very  valuable. 

As  to  irrigation,  I  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  two  superintendents  of  irrigation 
which  have  been  forwarded  to  you. 

The  two  schools  at  this  agency  have  done  fairly  well,  but  we  hope  to  have  them  do 
better  next  year.  I  wish  to  say  that  each  and  every  employee  of  the  two  schools  is 
doing  his  full  duty,  and  that  James  E.  Kirk,  superintendent  of  the  Uintah  school, 
and  John  M.  Commons,  superintendent  of  the  Ouray  school,  are  both  well  fitted  for 
the  places  they  fill,  and  that  they  are  doing  as  well  as  anyone  could  possibly  do  in 
their  places. 

The  school  and  agency  buildings  at  the  Uintah  Agency  are  in  much  danger  of  fire. 
With  one  exception,  the  buildings  are  of  pine  wood,  ana  it  would  be  almost  impoasi- 
ble  to  save  them  if  a  fire  were  to  start.  We  have  plenty  of  water  here  with  a  £bJ1  of 
100  feet  to  the  mile,  and  a  good  system  of  water  works  could  be  established  at  a  very 
small  expense.  We  should  at  least  have  a  large  tank  at  the  agency  and  one  at  the 
school  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire. 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  doing  much  good  among  the  Indians.  The  work  at  the 
Ouray  Agency  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hersey,  and  Miss  Carter  has  charge  of 
the  work  at  the  Uintah  Agency.  Both  are  bright,  mtelligent  people  and  are  well 
liked  by  the  Indians.    No  better  selections  could  have  been  made  for  this  work. 

The  White  River  Indians  have  for  the  last  six  months  been  threatening  to  go  to 
Colorado;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  Special  Agent  E.  R.  Harper,  I  now  have  tnem 
quieted  down,  and  they  promise  to  stay  on  the  reservation  and  be  good  Indians. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Department  for  kind  and  courteous  treatment  I 
have  always  received. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  P.  Myton, 

United  SUUes  Indian  AgenL 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Rkpobt  of  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Uintah  School. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  flist  annual  report  of  Uintah  boarding  school,  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  80, 1899. 

As  in  former  years,  so  in  the  past  year,  the  one  neat  Jiindrance  to  progress  and  satisfactory  work 
has  been  the  irregular  attendance  of  pupils.  While  every  means  witnin  the  scope  of  moral  suasion 
has  been  used,  yet  the  results  have  been  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  certainly  evident  that  a  change  of 
policy  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  school. 

Notwithstanding  the  irregular  attendance,  good  work  has  been  done  in  both  the  literary  and  the 
industrial  departments.  During  the  cold  winter  months  the  attendance  was  very  good,  and  the  prog- 
ress made  during  that  time  was  very  satisfactory.  The  programme  rendered  by  the  children  on 
Washington's  Birthday  elicited  much  praise  from  all  the  visitors  present.  The  Ute  children  have 
good  minds,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  stay  in  school  they  would  soon  show  great  intellectual 
advancement 

The  girls  have  received  careful  training  in  sewing,  cooking,  laundering,  and  general  housework. 
Besides  making  their  dresses  and  underwear  and  the  underwear  for  the  boys,  the  girls  also  made  a 
number  of  rugs  and  other  articles  of  decoration  for  the  dormitories  and  sewea  the  rags  fbr  86  yardi 
of  rag  carpet. 

Industrial  work  among  the  boys  meets  with  bitter  oppo6ition,which  is  encoiu-aged  by  the  parents, 
who  regard  all  manual  labor  as  degrading  and  only  fit  for  squaws  and  white  men.  I  will  sav  for  the 
boys  that  their  work,  consisting  as  It  does  of  chopping  wood  and  of  carrying  water  from  90  to  60  yards, 
is  a  real  drudgery  and  hardstup,  especially  so  when  the  thermometer  is  25^  and  30°  below  xero,  ana 
might  Justlv  meet  with  mild  remonstrance. 

A  farm  of  about  80  acres  has  been  fenced  for  the  school.  The  soil  is  rocky,  sandy,  and  covered  with 
sagebrush,  requiring  a  great  amount  of  labor  to  prepare  the  ground  for  seed;  yet  it  is  as  good,  per^ 
haps,  as  can  be  found  convenient  to  the  school.  During  the  year  about  15  acres  were  cleared  and 
sown  to  oats  and  lucerne.  The  oats  will  be  light,  but  the  stand  of  lucerne  is  good,  and  in  another 
year  will  furnish  nearly  enough  hay  for  the  school  stock. 

Our  garden  is  large  and  of  excellent  soil,  and  promises  a  sufficient  yield  of  potatoes  and  other  veg- 
etables for  school  use.    Most  of  the  work  on  the  farm  and  garden  has  been  done  by  the  boys. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent.  With  the  exception  of  colds  and  la  grippe, 
there  has  been  very  little  sickness  in  school. 

With  the  exception  of  the  new  storeroom  Just  completed  the  buildings  here  are  much  in  need  of 
repairs.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  buildings.  The  condition  of  these  buildings 
was  reported  last  May,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  we  must  b^:in  the  coming  term  of  school  wiui 
the  buildings  in  the  same  deplorable  condition. 

In  regard  to  needed  improvements,  I  can  but  repeat  the  requests  of  former  superintendent!.  A 
complete  system  of  sewerage  is  needed.  The  groimd  is  becoming  saturated  with  the  deposite  of 
years,  and  it  should  be  carried  off.  A  complete  system  of  waterworks  is  a  positive  necesdty  and 
would  relieve  the  school  of  much  drudgery  and  hardship. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  employees  for  their  hearty  cooperation,  their  willing 
service,  and  their  tireless  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  school. 

Respectfully,  J.  E.  KuiK,  SuperintaidaU^ 

Mr.  H.  P.  Myton,  United  SUUea  Jndkm  AgenL  f^  i 
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BbPOST  of  BcPSKtMTENDKNT  OP  OURAY   SCHOOL. 

OuBAY  School,  Utah,  JtUy  U,  18B9. 

Dkar  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Ouray  boarding  school  for  the 
year  ending  June  80, 1899: 

TIpon  taking  charge  of  the  school,  November  25, 1898, 1  found  26  pupils  in  attendance.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  In  the  attendance,  but  it  is  still  far  from  satisfactory.  This 
school  should  be  filled  to  its  normal  capacity  of  80  pupils,  peaceably  if  possible,  bv  force  if  necessary. 
1  have  endeavored  to  create  a  friendly  feeling  toward  the  school,  to  show  the  Indians  that  the  white 
man's  way  is  the  beet  way,  and  that  the  school  was  established  for  their  benefit.  But  while  some  of 
the  Indians  are  willing  pstrons  of  the  school,  there  are  many  who  are  still  opposed  to  education. 
They  know  that  dvUixation  brtnas  with  it  duties  and  obligations  that  require  energy  and  industry, 
and  they  prefer  to  live  in  the  old  way  and  be  supported  by  the  Government,  rather  than  adopt  a 
new  method  of  living,  which  will  compel  them  to  abandon  their  vices  and  go  to  work. 

A  system  of  waterworks  is  greatly  needed.  At  present  we  have  to  haul  the  water  in  barrels  for 
laundry,  kitohen,  and  bathrooms.  This  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  a  fruitful  cause  of  sickness  in 
cold  weather.  An  attempt  has  been  made  jo  dig  a  well  near  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  but  the  forma- 
tion is  such  that  good  water  can  not  be  obtained.  I  think  that  a  well  can  be  dug  in  the  river  bottom 
sUK>ut20  rods  from  the  kitchen,. and  good  water  obtained  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet. 

A  bam  or  other  comfortable  shelter  is  needed  for  our  increadng  herd  of  cattle.  If  the  lumber  can 
be  furnished  by  the  agencv  sawmill,  the  school  employees  can  do  most  of  the  work  of  building. 

Our  farminff  operations  nave  been  fairly  successful.  We  will  have  plenty  of  hay  for  our  stock  and 
some  vegetabieB  tat  the  children,  althoui^  gardens  are  not  so  good  as  usual  on  account  of  the  cold, 
iMckward  spring. 

The  employees  have  worked  faithfully  and  diligently,  but  owing  to  frequent  changes,  and  the  con- 
sequent unsettled  condition  of  afiTairs,  the  pupils  have  not  made  that  steadv  growth  which  is  to  be 
desired  and  which  ean  be  obtained  where  the  same  employees  remain  throughout  the  year,  yet  there 
have  been  some  progrev  and  improvement,  and  I  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  future. 
Very  respectfiuly, 

Jno.  M.  Commons,  SuperirUmdent, 

The  GOMMUBIQKBB  OF  iHDIAK  AFFAIBS. 
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EEPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  COLVILLE  AGENCY. 

CoiiViLLE  Agency,  Miles f  Wash.y  August  25,  1899, 
SHt:  As  directed  in  your  circular  letter  bearing  date  May  1, 1899,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency.    In  submitting  this 
repovt  1  have  concluded  to  leavo out  "past  history,"  of  which,  I  believe,  enough  has 
been  >flaid  in  previous  reports.    It  is  well,  however,  to  restate  a  few  known  facts. 

The  jurisdiction  oi  this  agency  embraces  three  reservations,  two  of  them — ^the  Col- 
ville  and  Spokane— in  the  fiate  of  Washington,  and  the  Coeur  d*  Alene,  in  the  State  of 
Idaho.  Together  they  contain  an  area  of  more  than  3,500,000  acres.  The  population 
of  the  various  tribes  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  viz: 


Tribes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Children  of  school 
age. 

Total. 

Above  18 
yeare. 

Under  18 
years. 

Above  14 
years. 

Under  14 
years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Lower  Spokane 

112 

59 
196 
106 

83 
187 

42 
107 
110 

120 
60 

68 

26 
107 
40 

23 
94 

26 
64 
60 

70 
25 

184 

68 
189 
124 

54 
167 

63 
99 
96 

140 
26 

61 

27 
79 
89 

17 
83 

24 

41 
48 

70 
50 

870 

180 
573 
311 

127 
481 

145 
311 
308 

400 
150 

80 

11 
67 
30 

U 
49 

20 
42 
30 

46 
15 

32 

22 
51 
82 

12 
49 

16 
41 
27 

80 
10 

62 

Upper  and   Middle  6po- 
vatlon 

33 

Okanogan 

118 

OOlumbia 

62 

Nes   Percte  of  Joseph's 
Band 

28 

Coenr  d' Alene 

96 

Upper  and  Middle  Spo- 
kanes.  on  Cosor  d'Alene 
Reservation 

88 

Lake 

88 

Colvitle 

67 

Nespilem  and  Ban   Poll 
(estimated) 

76 

CallispeP....' 

26 

Total 

1,076 

588 

1,148 

689 

3,851 

850 

823 

672 

1  Brtimated;  not  on  any  reservation. 


Speaking  of  the  Indians  residing  upon  the  Oolville  Reservation— the  Okanogan, 
Golumbia,Lake,  Oolville,  Nespilem,  and  San  Foil  tribes— I  can  say  that  they  are  gener- 

8896 23  rc^c^a\o 
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ally  progresBing,  industrious,  and  where  not  disturbed  by  outsiders  are  polite,  obedient, 
and  respectful,  are  becoming  civilized,  and  fast  adopting  the  ways  of  the  whites. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  living  in  comfortable  houses,  and  but  a  very  limited  number 
are  occupying  the  traditional  tepee  or  brush  homes. 

The  CoIumDia  tribe  have  sustained  a  severe  loss  during  the  past  year  in  the  death 
of  their  chief,  Moses.  The  direct  cause  of  his  ^eath  was  Brisht's  disease,  coupled 
with  severe  exposures  and  advancing  years,  which  overcame  his  magnificent  phys- 
ical endurance  and  he  succumbed  to  the  inevitable  March  25, 1899.  In  the  passing 
away  of  Moses  the  last  remnant  and  vestige  vanished  of  a  succession  of  chieS 
who  have  conspicuously  figured  in  the  history  of  pioneer  life  for  generations.  Moses 
came  of  fighting  stock  and  was  a  chief  by  inheritance.  His  ancestors  for  generations 
had  been  chiefs  and  possessed  undaunted  courage  and  bravery.  He  belonged  to  that 
class  of  Indians  who  bravely  and  incessantly  fought  the  advance  of  civilization,  cling- 
ing with  steadfast  tenacity  to  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers  in  defending  the  inher- 
itance they  had  received  from  Almighty  God.  Bom  with  the  instincts  of  a  ereat 
warrior,  be  contested  every  inch  of  ground  which  he  had  been  taught  belonged  to  him- 
self and  his  people.  After  a  few  years  of  hostility  he  fully  realized  the  folly  of  his 
contention  and  soon  comprehended  the  friendly  feeling  toward  him  on  the  part  of 
the  whites.  He  made  a  treaty  with  the  Government,  and,  as  he  said  hmiself, 
''washed  his  hands  from  all  previous  warfare,*'  kept  his  promise  faithfully,  and  died 
a  warm  friend  of  the  Grovemment.  After  h  is  suspension  of  hostilities  he  settled  down 
to  morepeaceful  pursuits,  and  had  a  wonderful  influence  in  having  his  people  do  like- 
wise. fx>r  many  years  past  he  had  been  an  ideal  Indian,  thoroughly  modem  in  every 
respect,  and  lived  on  a  fine  farm  on  the  Nespilem  River,  well  stocked  with  cattle  and 
horses,  also  well  supplied  with  agricultural  implements.  He  lived  in  a  good  sub- 
stantial fnune  dwelling  and  dressed  entirely  in  citizen's  clothes,  was  asreat  lover  of 
horseflesh,  and  among  his  band  could  be  found  many  blooded  animals.  He  often 
contested  for  supremacy  with  white  people,  backing  up  the  merits  of  his  horse  with 
cash.  His  judgment  was  rarely  misplaced.  He  was  a  suave,  pleasant  man  of  sunny 
disposition  andjovial  nature;  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  his  people,  and  his 
wi^es  were  never  disregarded  by  them.  Though  stem  ingoveming,  he  was  kind  to 
the  weak  and  generous  to  those  m  want,  carin^lor  the  old  and  indigent,  supplying 
them  with  provisions  from  his  own  larder,  and  often  gave  them  money  to  purchase 
necessaries  of  life.  In  his  death  the  tribe  loses  a  faithful  friend  and  the  Government 
a  good  citizen. 

Much  credit  should  be  given  the  Indians  upon  the  Oolville  Reservation  for  their 
advancement  and  present  prosperity.  They  are  on  a  good,  sound,  and  conservative 
footing,  satisfoctory  to  the  Government  and  creditable  to  themselves.  The  territory 
occupied  by  these  Indians  is  adapted  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  In  extending 
the  limits  of  their  farms  good  substantial  fences  have  been  erected,  and  durins  the 
past  year  quite  a  number  of  them  have  purchased  fence  wire  out  of  their  own  finan- 
cial resources. 

The  extension  of  the  mineral  laws  to  the  Colville  Reservation,  while  having  its 
injurious  effects  and  drawbacks,  has  its  redeeming  feature.  Prospectors  and  mining 
camps  create  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  Indians,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
prices  are  far  in  advance  of  those  in  a  more  open  market  outside. 

In  my  last  report  I  submitted  for  your  consideration  a  few  remarks  relating  to  the 
condition  of  Joseph's  band  of  Nez  Pero^,  and  offered  a  few  suggestions  which  I 
deemed  necessary  for  their  improvement  and  advancement.  This  year  I  reluctantly 
admit  that  I  have  nothing  encouraging  to  offer.  The  same  spint  of  indifference 
exists,  and  instead  of  being  able  to  report  the  ordinary  progression,  I  must  admit 
that  tne  conditions  warrant  my  saying  that  they  have  made  the  initial  step  toward 
retrogression.  With  a  lavish  expenditure  by  the  Government  and  a  feeling  of  disre- 
gud  for  their  future  wants,  this  small  band  has  lapsed  into  an  indolent  and  lazy 
condition. 

Chief  Joseph  himself  is  not  in  any  way  a  progressive  Indian,  and  has  not  the  con- 
fidence of  his  people.  It  is  difficult  to  instill  into  his  mind  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  civilization.  He  lacks  the  stamina  of  a  chief,  and  wields  but  very  little 
influence  over  his  people,  at  least  for  their  betterment.  Chief  Joseph  may  be 
applauded  for  his  acts  of  bravery  and  as  a  great  military  chieftain  in  the  sacrifices  he 
made  for  what  he  considered  his  birthright;  how  he  led  his  warriors  forth  to  battle 
akin  to  the  ancient  Hannibal;  how  he  fought,  bled,  and  finally  surrendered  with  all 
the  honors  of  war  and  a  vanquished  hero.  All  those  acts  appear  very  flattering  on 
the  pages  of  history,  but  to  know  a  man  thoroughly  is  to  see  him  daily  in  the  different 
walks  of  life.  He  may  have  been  a  success  as  a  military  commander,  but  as  a  pro- 
gressive, public-spirited  Indian  he  is  decidedly  a  sad  failure.  He  is  hostile  to  civili- 
zation, and  he  and  his  handful  of  waniofs  are  the  most  backward  of  all  the  tribes  on 
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the  Colyille  Reeervation,  and.  takiDff  into  consideration  the  iad  that  the  Government 
has  suppUed  them  so  lavishly  with  rations,  clothing,  and  implements  for  the  past 
sixteen  years,  their  condition  should  be  very  much  afferent. 

Located  as  they  are  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Nespilem  River,  where  the  hand 
of  nature  has  made  the  soil  prolific,  the  climate  mild,  and  the  air  balmy,  they  should 
have  good  ftums  and  comfortable  homes.  Many  of  them  have  no  ftum,  do  not  care 
for  one,  as  they  are  supported  in  luxury  and  ease  by  the  Crovemment.  I  can  not  be 
too  emphatic  in  critidsmg  the  practice  of  furnishing  these  Indians  rations  and  cloth- 
ing. If  it  can  not  be  stopped  immediately,  let  it  be  done  by  a  gradual  decrease. 
The  issue  of  subsistence  encourages  idleness  and  carelessness.  The  Nez  Perces  are 
nonprogressive  in  their  present  state,  inmioral  in  their  habits,  and  filthy  in. their 
customs.  The  women  do  most  of  the  labor,  and  they  live  much  as  their  forefothers 
did,  or  as  near  as  the  surroundings  will  permit.  Marriaees  are  not  known,  children 
are  bom  promiscuously,  and  morahty  and  virtue  are  in  a  deplorable  condition  among 
both  sexes.  They  are  inveterate  gamblers,  and  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the 
traditional  Indian  j^ames  of  chance.  While  Chief  Joseph  is  a  pleasant,  sociable 
Indian  to  meet,  he  is  a  much  overestimated  man  as  to  his  tact  and  ability.  As  chief 
of  his  band  he  should  exercise  some  control  and  be  willing  to  elevate  his  people  to  a 
higher  standard.  This  he  does  not  do,  has  no  desire  to  better  their  conoition,  and 
they  plod  along  in  the  same  rut  from  year  to  year.  He  diould  endeavor  to  rectify 
their  errors,  and  assist  in  apprehending  those  who  violate  the  laws  of  the  land. 

There  should  be  a  defimte  and  feasible  plan  adopted  for  the  uplifting  of  these 
Indians  in  order  to  accomplish  beneficial  results,  and  restrictions  adequate  to  curb 
their  hostile  nature  must  be  established  and  enforced.  With  a  systematic,  vigorous 
policy  this  tribe  will  pave  the  wa}r  for  a  bright  and  glorious  future  of  thrift  and 
mdustry.  There  are  ^rand  results  in  store  for  them,  but  under  the  present  prevail- 
ing conditions  the  desired  end  can  not  be  obtained.  Were  these  Inoians  tr^ted  on 
the  same  equality  of  adjoining  tribes  they  would  be  better  citizens  in  every  respect, 
and  I  eamestljr  suggest  that  the  profuse  generosity  of  the  Government  be  at  least 
limited,  and  this  moe  allowed  to  rely  on  their  own  resources,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent 

The  Coeurd'Alene  tribe  of  Indians  have  during  the  past  year  made  material  prog- 
resB  in  the  way  of  improving  their  farms,  and  have  a  greater  acreage  in  cultivation 
than  ever  before.  I  can  only  repeat  here  what  I  stated  in  my  report  of  them  last 
year,  that  they  are  further  aavanced  in  civilization,  in  better  condition  financially, 
and  better  formers  than  any  other  tribe  connected  with  this  agency. 

The  Lower  Spokanes  and  the  Upper  and  Middle  Spokanes  on  the  Spokane  Reser- 
vation are  in  better  condition  this  season  than  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years, 
thanks  to  the  generous  action  of  the  Department  m  supplying  them  with  the  neces- 
sary seed  grain  with  which  to  put  in  crop.  These  Indians  are,  as  a  rule,  thrifty  and 
industrious,  and  with  a  little  more  assistance  from  the  Government  in  the  way  of 
supplying  them  with  necessary  form  implements  would,  in  my  opinion,  soon  become 
seuHSupporting  and  good  citizens. 

Allotment  of  lana  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  residing  upon  the  north  half  of  the 
Colville  Reservation  was  commenced  in  the  month  of  December,  1898,  by  Special 
Allotting  A^ent  Harry  Humphrey,  and  about  200  allotments  have  been  made  up  to 
date.  Special  Allotting  Agent  W.  E.  Casson  has  recently  been  assisned  to  duty  in 
connection  with  this  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  allotting  aU  of  the  Indians 
residing  upon  that  part  of  the  reservation  can  be  completed  before  winter  sets  in. 

The  court  of  Indian  offenses  is  presided  over  by  three  full-blood  Indians  as  judges. 
They  are  men  of  irreproachable  character,  and,  when  holding  court,  dignified  in  man- 
ner and  bearing.  Tne  decisions  of  the  court  are  foithfully  abided  by.  The  police 
force,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  rendered  faithful  work,  and  well  deserve  the  pit- 
tance they  receive  as  compensation. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  acknowledge  to  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affoirs  and  to  all  officers  of  the  Department  my  sincere  appreciation  for  their 
courteous  treatment  and  support  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  affairs  at  this  agency. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  Albkbt  M.  Anderson, 

United  SUUea  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  NEAH  BAY  AGENCY. 

Neah  Bay  Aqbncy,  Wash., 

Neah  Bay,  July  n,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  amioal  report  of  this  agency,  for  the  year 
endinjr  June  30,  1899. 

Population. — ^There  are  three  distinct  tribes  on  this  reservation,  divided  as  follows: 
Makahs,  404;  Quillayute,  228,  and  Hoh,  75.  The  Makahsare  subdivided  into  Neah 
Bay,  285;  Ozett,  48;  Suez,  33,  and  Waatch,  38;  a  total  of  707  Indians  under  my 
charge.  According  to  this  census  just  taken,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  49  since  my 
last  report.  This  decrease  is  mostly  from  an  epidemic  of  measles  during  last  summer 
and  fall. 

Lootttion. — This  reservation  is  situated  in  the  extreme  northwest,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  western  end  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

Climate. — ^During  the  last  year,  from  June  to  June,  there  was  a  rainMl  of  107  inches, 
211  rainy  days,  254  cloudy,  51  part  cloudy,  and  49  clear.  This  g^ves  a  fair  idea  of  what 
a  wet  place  this  is.    It  is  «Lfe  to  say  that  we  don't  need  irrigation  ditches. 

General  oondition. — I  believe  that  these  Indians  are  in  a  little  better  condition  than 
last  year,  but  the  improvement  is  not  great  They  are  still  very  poor.  There  was  a 
time  once  when  they  had  plenty,  when  whale  oil  brought  a  good  price  and  they  were 
permitted  to  kill  seal;  then  they  had  monev  and  had  everything  they  wanted  that 
money  could  buy.  At  that  time  they  owned  several  schooners  and  made  regular  tripe 
to  Alaska  seahng,  and  were  very  successful.  In  their  native  canoes  they  went  many 
miles  out  in  the  Pacific  and  killed  whales  of  great  size,  and  now  the  market  for  whale 
oil  is  gone.  They  are  prohibited  from  sealing,  their  schooners  were  seized  and  sold. 
They  Kill  a  few  whales  that  they  float  on  the  beach  near  their  villages  and  use  for 
food — raw,  dried,  and  cooked.  They  are  natural  seatiuing  people;  their  canoes  are 
models  of  marine  architecture.  They  live  only  a  short  distance  from  fine  halibut  banks 
and  in  a  day  can  catch  thousands  of  pounds  of  fine  edible  fish,  but  they  do  not  realize 
as  much  from  this  market  as  they  should  and  probably  recognizing  that  fact  they 
follow  this  pursuit  in  a  desultory  manner. 

They  have  a  few  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  but  as  their  grass  land  is  limited  there 
can  be  no  increase  in  their  herds.  To  get  money  to  buy  clothing  and  provisions, 
they  sell  baskets  of  excellent  make,  ma^et  some  fish,  fish  some  mr  the  canneries, 
and  pick  hops  at  the  hop  yards  up  the  sound. 

Bohoola. — We  have  two  schools.  The  Neah  Bay  day  school  was  this  vear  very  ably 
conducted  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Collins,  assisted  by  Chestoqua  Peterson,  '[fhe  Quilla3rute 
day  school  has  been  for  years  under  the  management  of  Prof.  A.  W.  Smith,  and  is 
well  conducted. 

There  should  be  a  day  school  at  Hoh.  Hoh  is  about  60  miles  from  the  agency  and 
20  from  Quillayute,  and  has  never  received  any  assistance.  There  should  be  a  day 
teacher  and  one  police  there.  There  is  a  building  there  suitable  for  a  school  room 
that  could  be  rented  for  a  small  sum. 

Ooort — y^G  have  five  Indian  judges,  two  at  Quillayute  and  three  at  Neah  Bay,  con- 
stituting two  courts.  Their  decisions  are  reasonably  equitable  and  relieve  the  agent 
of  many  trials  of  a  trivial  nature. 

Polioe. — ^The  police  consists  of  five  privates  and  one  captain  and  is  a  very  efficient 
force. 

Crimes. — Whisky  and  licentiousness  is  the  great  curse  of  these  Indians.  They 
nearly  all  drink  if  they  can  get  it,  and  when  on  from  the  reservation  they  seem  to 
get  it  without  much  trouble.  On  the  reservation  there  is  not  much  drinking;  the 
police  keep  a  strict  watch  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

Sanitary  oondition. — ^The  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  does  not 
change  much  from  year  to  year.  During  the  last  year  they  have  had  an  epidemic  of 
measles,  proving  generally  fatal  either  primarily  or  from  the  resulting  lung  troubles. 
Consumption,  as  would  be  expected,  is  very  common  amongst  them.  The  sanitary 
condition  o!  their  villages  is  very  poor,  their  houses  are  crowded  together  along  the 
b^tch  only  a  few  feet  apart,  decayed  fish  and  whale  everywhere;  the  stench  is  some- 
times simply  beyond  description.  A  few  of  the  younger  and  more  progressive  have 
moved  back  from  the  village,  have  built  houses  and  small  gardens  that  are  a  credit  to 
them. 

The  water  system  at  the  agency  is  bad  and  endangers  the  health  of  the  employees. 
However,  I  expect  to  make  this  the  subject  of  a  special  report. 

MlMionary  work  needed. — This  is  a  ripe  field  for  missionary  work.  There  never  has 
been  any  missionary  here.  We  expect  that  this  year  a  good  Christian  worker  will 
be  amongst  these  people. 
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field  m«tnm  needed. — ^Probably  there  is  no  one  single  thing  that  these  people  need 
as  mach  as  some  one  to  teach  the  women  and  young  girls  good  cleanly  housekeeping. 
We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visits  the  past  year  from  Inspector  Duncan  and  School 
Supervisor  Bauer.    We  hope  that  we  have  profited  thereby. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  honorable  Ck)mmi8Bioner  and  the  Indian  Office 
for  the  manv  courtesies  shown  me  during  the  last  year. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Samuel  G.  Morsb, 
United  StcUes  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  PUYALLUP 

AGENCY. 

PiTYALLUP  Consolidated  Agency, 

Tocowwi,  Wash.,  August  ^S,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  for  the  agency 
and  schools  under  my  charge. 

The  ofiScee  of  the  agencv  and  of  the  Puvallup  boarding  school  are  near  the  city  of 
Tacoma,  and  all  mail  for  tne  agency  or  school  should  be  sent  to  Tacoma,  and  visitorB 
or  employees  coming  to  the  school  should  buy  tickets  to  that  city.  A  very  complete 
description  <^  the  reservation  belonging  to  tnis  agency  was  given  in  the  report  for 
1898. 

A  part  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Puyallup  Indians  are  valuable  for  grazing  and 
gardening  and  command  a  yearly  rental  of  from  |5  to  $10  per  acre.  Som^  of  these 
Indians  cultivate  a  portion  of  their  lands  and,  if  industrious  and  sober,  make  a  sood 
living.  The  greater  part  of  the  timber  from  lands  near  the  citv  of  Tacoma  has  been 
sold,  out  there  is  still  a  large  (quantity  of  good  timber  on  the  allotments  farthest  from 
the  city.  By  order  of  the  Indian  Office  further  sale  of  timber  from  any  of  these  allot- 
ted lands  has  been  stopped. 

Portions  of  a  large  number  of  allotments  have  been  sold,  and  the  unsold  portions 
are  benefitted  by  the  improvements  made  by  the  purchasers,  though  the  money 
received  from  these  sales  is  not  always,  perhaps  not  often,  wisely  us^.  In  spite  of 
laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  hquors  to  Indians  a  large  part  of  their  money 
goes  lor  that  purpose. 

The  Skokomisn  Reservation,  at  the  head  of  Hood*s  Canal,  contains  4,714  acres, 
nearly  all  allotted.  Some  of  this  land  is  very  good,  but  a  large  part  is  still  swamp, 
and  valueless  for  agricultural  purposes  until  drained.  The  feasibility  of  draining 
and  reclaiming  this  land  will  be  the  subject  of  investi^tion  this  year.  At  present 
the  only  tillable  lands  are  those  along  the  Skokomish  River,  367  acres  being  reported 
imder  cultivation.  A  day  school  is  maintained  on  this  reservation,  occupying  some 
of  the  buildings  of  the  old  boarding  school.  Attendance  is  small  owing  to  the  bad 
condition  of  roads  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  Congregational  Church 
supports  a  missionary,  and  the  Shakers  also  have  a  meetinghouse. 

On  the  Chehalis  Bieservation,  near  Gate  City,  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  at 
Skokomish.  Lands  are  allotteid,  but  only  330  acres  are  reported  under  cultivation 
and  1,081  under  fence  out  of  a  total  of  3,753  acres.  Part  of  the  remainder  is  too  dry 
and  part  is  too  wet  or  is  covered  with  timber.  A  day  school  is  maintained  at  the 
site  of  the  old  boarding  school,  but,  as  at  Skokomish,  the  attendance  is  small  owing 
to  bad  roads.    The  Chehalis  people  are  all  engaged  in  farming,  and  get  a  fair  living. 

Squaxin  Island  contains  1,494  acres,  all  allott^.  The  greater  part  of  the  island  is 
still  covered  with  timber.  The  clearings  are  small  and  the  improvements  of  little 
value.  The  inhabitants  spend  most  of  their  time  abroad  fishing  or  working  for 
whites.  Access  to  the  island  can  only  be  had  by  rowboats  at  long  distances  from 
steamer  landings,  and  statistics  are  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  No  school  or  church 
is  now  maintained  here. 

The  Quinaielt  Reservation  contains  350  square  miles  and  lies  on  the  extreme  west 
of  the  State,  fronting  the  ocean.  Only  60  acres  are  reported  under  cultivation,  the 
main  support  of  these  Indians  being  salmon  fishing  and  freighting  to  Gray's  Harbor. 
A  few  destitute  old  people  have  received  needed  supplies  of  food  and  mcKlicine,  fur- 
nished through  the  larmer  at  the  subagency.  As  no  allotments  have  been  made  the 
people  are  slow  to  make  improvements.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  lands 
remaining  to  be  sold  would  yet  justify  the  expense  of  the  surveys  necessary  to  be 
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made  before  allotment,  although  their  condition  woald  no  doubt  be  much  improved 
if  they  had  lands  on  which  to  build  homes  of  their  own.  The  buildings  of  the 
abandoned  boarding  school  are  now  worthless,  and,  while  the  attendance  at  the  day 
school  is  small,  a  new  building  should  be  provided  so  that  a  day  school  could  be 
maintained  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  children  and  others  that  can  not  well 
attend  the  boarding  school  at  Tacoma. 

The  Shoalwater  Keservation  on  Shoalwater  Bay,  near  the  ocean,  contains  335  acres 
unallotted  lands.  No  church  or  school  is  maintained  here.  The  people  are  miera- 
tory,  living  part  of  the  year  at  Bav  Center  or  North  Cove,  and  living  mainly  by  fiah- 
ing  and  oystering.  But  little  of  the  reservation  is  cultivated.  There  is  yet  a  small 
bod\  of  good  timber  for  which  there  is  no  present  demand. 

The  Nisqually  Reservation  contains  4,717  acres,  allotted,  but  only  a  small  part  yet 
under  cultivation.  No  school  is  maintained,  pupils  being  taken  to  the  boarding 
school  at  Tacoma. 

Population.— A  census  of  the  population  by  tribes  is  as  follows: 


Tribe. 


Skokomish... 
Oulnaielt,  etc 

MisQually 

Chehalte 

Sklallam 

Bquaxin  

Puyallup 

Total... 


Males. 


100 

175 
54 
87 

159 
60 

270 


905 


Females. 


106 
189 
52 
76 
162 
58 


878 


Total. 


206 
814 
106 
168 
821 
118 
555 


1,778 


Males 
over  18 
years. 


107 
40 
56 
95 
86 

154 


551 


Females 
over  14 
years. 


64 
99 
84 
49 

118 
44 

189 


592 


Children 
6  to  16 
years. 


.  51 
55 
24 
84 
76 
26 
157 


423 


As  previousljr  reported,  there  are  Indians  scattered  alone;  the  sound,  and  not  now 
on  any  reservation  and  impossible  to  enumerate,  and  the  diildren  of  these  Indians, 
with  those  under  6  and  over  16  vears,  who  should  be  in  school,  increase  the  number 
of  children  dependent  on  the  schools  of  this  reservation  for  their  education  to  at  least 
600,  aside  from  those  now  at  the  training  schools. 

Education.— Reports  for  the  five  day  schools,  the  Puyallup  boarding,  and  St 
Gteoige's  mission  (Catholic)  show  attendance  as  follows: 


Puyallap  boarding  school 

St.  George's  school 

Chehalls  dav  school 

Skokomish  day  school . . . . 
Port  Gamble  day  school . . 
Jamestown  day  school . . . . 
Qolnaielt  day  school 

Total 


MaleK. 


142 
83 
18 
12 
11 
15 
8 


284 


Females. 


100 
88 
7 
14 
9 
9 
7 


184 


Total. 


242 
71 
20 
26 
20 
24 
15 


418 


Average. 


216 
47 
10 
8.75 
13 
20.8 
11 


826.55 


Hop  picking  be^ns  in  September  and  keeps  a  large  number  of  children  out  of 
school  until  well  into  October.  This  not  only  occasions  a  serious  loss  of  time  from 
school,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  free  and  easy  manners  attending  these 
gathering  have  very  bad  effect  on  children  of  all  ages  and  especially  on  the  older 
girls.  After  the  first  of  December  the  boarding  school  is  well  fillea,  the  average 
attendance  after  that  time  being  about  230. 

The  usual  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  school  room  up  to  the  8th  grade. 
There  is  a  large  class  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  a  very  good  band  and 
orchestra  receive  regular  instruction.  Domestic  industries  receive  a  fair  share  of 
attention,  to  be  increased  this  year  as  additional  facilities  are  furnished. 

Departments  have  been  organized  for  instruction  in  tailoring,  shoe  and  harness 
making,  carpentry  and  blacksmithing,  and  will  be  further  systematized  as  fast  as 
suitable  quiuters  and  material  can  be  provided. 

Sanitary  conditions  have  been  bad.  out  when  the  sewer  system  now  under  cons- 
truction is  finished  they  are  expected  to  be  of  the  very  best.  Better  and  larger  hos- 
pital facilities  are  still  needed,  especially  for  the  isolation  and  care  of  consumptive 
patients  and  others  who  should  be  isolated  by  reason  of  contagious  or  offensive 
diseases. 
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Hie  following  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  physician,  Dr.  Claude  H. 
Kinnear: 

Durinflr  the  fiscal  year  1899 1  haye  recorded  21  deaths  and  15  births;  11  of  the  births  were  male  (said 
to  be  mflaeneed  by  the  war  with  Spain) ;  10  of  the  deaths  occurred  among  females.  Nearly  all  of  the 
deaths  resulted  from  some  form  of  tuberculosis,  and  about  half  the  number  was  amonk  children 
under  5  years  of  age.  Probably  a  few  births  happened  of  which  I  have  not  learned,  but!  consider 
the  record  of  deaths  quite  accurate. 

The  winter  was  more  severe  than  usual,  and  the  Indians  say  they  experienced  more  sickneas  thad 
for  six  years.  Many  returned  from  hop  picking  last  fall  with  measles,  which  continued  among  them ' 
during  the  winter,  when  they  suiTered  much  also  from  influenza.  The  measles  and  influenza  were 
often  complicated  by  nneumonia  and  tuberculosis,  which  accounts  for  a  large  death  rate. 

All  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  (except  some  of  the  "Shakers")  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
for  the  physician's  services  in  sickness,  and  I  seldom  find  them  having  anythinsr  to  do  with  Indian 
medicine  men.  However,  I  have  occasionally  heard  of  a  medicine  man  practicing  on  patients  for 
whom  I  had  prescribed,  but  who  wanted  more  relief  than  I  could  safely  give  them  before  the  crisis 
of  a  disease  like  pneumonia,  or  who  had  become  discouraged  with  m  v  treatment  of  a  chronic  or  incur- 
able disease  that  requires  prolonged  use  of  drugs  and  persistent  right  living  in  order  to  obtain  meager 
benefit  and  avoid  serious  complications. 

The  "Shakers"  are  a  religious  sect  among  the  Indians  analagous  to  the  Christian  Science  followers 
among  the  whites  in  various  places.  They  pretend  to  cure  diseases  by  prayer,  which  consists  of  ring- 
ing bells,  chanting,  dancing,  pounding,  and  making  much  noise  generally;  often  the  patient  is  kept 
awake  for  days  and  nirhts  at  a  time.  They  will  solicit  the  physician  tp  prescribe  for  their  sick,  but 
neglect  to  elve  the  medicine  or  follow  his  advice,  unless  the  case  is  going  to  terminate  fatally  in  spite 
of  the  Shalcers,  when  they  would  fasten  upon  the  physician  the  responsibilitv  of  the  issue.  Several 
have  died  in  the  hands  of  the  Shakers  during  the  past  year  who  might  have  been  saved  by  a  compe- 
tent physician.  I  have  made  some  endeavor  to  stop  this  pernicious  practice,  but  have  been  power- 
less so  far,  since  they  are  as  well  intrenched  behind  the  law  as  their  white  brother,  the  Christian 
Scientist. 

1  am  called  upon  to  dispense  more  medicine  than  the  supply  annually  received.  Usually  the  sup- 
ply of  the  best  and  most  useful  drugs  and  vials  is  expended  several  months  before  the  new  estimate 
arrives.  When  the  Indians  learn  of  such  a  condition  they  are  easUy  induced  by  unscrupulous  deal- 
ers and  flaring  advertisements  to  buy  hurtful  patent  medicines  in  Tacoma  or  Puyallup,  where  they 
trade  daily. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  that  can  be  conveniently  procured  by  these  Indians,  is  playing 
havoc  with  them  physically  as  well  as  morallv.  Indirectly,  ft  is  responsible  for  some  deaths  (by  a 
drunken  father  or  mother  neglecting  a  sick  child,  and  rendering  themselves  less  able  physically  and 
financially  to  cope  with  diseases  that  are  often  prevalent) ;  directly,  it  has  caused  two  deaths  during 
the  year  from  "  acme  alcoholism." 

Venereal  diseases  are  on  the  decrease  among  the  Puyallup  Indians.  I  treat  six  or  eight  cases  of 
gonorrhea  among  them  in  a  year;  may  not  treat  a  case  of  primary  syphilis  in  the  same  time,  but  I 
more  frequently  find  manifestations  of  hereditary  and  tertiary  ssrphilis  among  them. 

I  am  now  performing  a  general  vaccination,  since  some  five  or  six  cases  of  smallpox  happened  in 
Tacoma  during  July.  Thus  far  I  have  found  no  objection  to  vaccination^  after  its  benefits  nave  been 
explained;  indeed,  a  few  have  eagerly  asked  for  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  also  encouraging  to  find 
among  some  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  value  of  cleanliness,  antiseptics,  and  disinfectants,  which 
I  hope  will  prove  the  entering  wedge  to  a  field  where  their  practical  utility  is  much  needed. 

The  pupils  of  the  Puyallup  Indian  school  suffered  from  epidemics  of  Influenza,  measles,  pneumonia, 
and  chicken  pox  during  the  year,  but  none  died  except  a  boy— coi  invalid  in  the  last  stage  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  when  he  came  a  few  weeks  before  nis  death.  Although  there  was  more  serious 
sickness  during  a  severer  winter  than  existed  the  year  before,  the  mortalltywas  less,  which,  doubt- 
less, in  the  main,  is  due  to  the  hospital  and  nurse  that  have  been  allowed.  While  the  building  in  use 
as  a  hospital  Is  better  than  none  (as  was  formerly  the  state  of  affairs) ,  still  there  is  urgent  need  of  a 
large  modem  hospital  building,  with  suitable  arrangements  for  cooking  and  a  hospital  cook. 

A  lam  chapel,  entirely  on  the  ground  floor,  is  desired  for  the  safe  and  convenient 
assembling  of  pupils  and  employees  for  suitable  instruction  in  religious  and  moral 
subjects,  to  be  given  b^  qualined  employees  and  citizens  of  Tacoma  who  would  will- 
ingly give  their  time  if  proper  rooms  could  be  provided  for  such  purposes.  This 
seems  to  be  a  very  important  matter  and  one  that  will  receive  careful  consideration 
and  be  the  subject  of  special  recommendation  during  the  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Joseph  C.  Habt. 
Superintendent  and  Acting  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


Report  of  Field  Matron,  Puyallup  Agency. 

Tacoma,  Was^.,  Jtdy  1, 1899. 

Sis:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  as  field  matron  of  the  Puyallup  Consolidated 
Agency,  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1899: 

In  my  field  of  work  there  are,  bv  tribes,  approximately  1,500  people,  grading  from  the  uncivilized 
barbarian  to  the  educated,  reputable  citizen. 

I  have,  during  the  year,  tudd  250  visits  to  families,  exclusive  of  girls  in  service.  Have  attended 
meetings,  funerals,  and  societies;  found  homes  for  unfortunate  girls,  and  service  for  exemplary  ones, 
aiming  to  benefit,  upbuild,  and  improve  the  condition  of  all.  Ihave  visited  the  Indians  of  Quinaielt. 
Misqually,  Chehalis,  S'Kokomish,  and  Puyallup  reservations,  the  Indian  villages  of  Port  Gamble  ana 
Jamestown,  Indians  living  in  Seattle  and  Taooma,  and  scattered  in  various  places  on  the  agency; 
also  visited  Snohomish  and  Marysvllle,  seeking  a  home  for  an  unfortunate  girl  and  her  child,  and  to 
visit  a  dying  woman  who  needed  help.  I  spent  eleven  days  in  the  hopyards,  where  Indians  congre- 
gate in  large  numbers  to  work  in  hop  fields,  and  where  drinking,  gambling,  radng,  and  carouang 
are  indulged  in. 
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Hy  work  is  iMKely  of  a  misBionary  chancier.  Indiani  of  the  Paget  Bound  ooantry  hvre,  bv  efBrl- 
ronment,  association  with  whites,  and  the  teachings  of  QoYemment  schools,  acquired  a  limited 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  housekeeping  and  farming.  Old  Indians,  averse  to  change,  cling  tenacioosly 
to  their  primitive  modes  of  living.  Many  live  in  squalid,  poverty-stricken  abodes,  lacking  the  neces- 
■itieaof  life;  others,  with  equal  advantages,  make  homes  uiat  are  models  of  neatoe»  ana  thrift,  and 
evidencing  refinement.  From  this  class  fourteen  girls  have  been  in  service  among  excellent  lamilieiL 
in  neaiiy  every  instance  giving  entire  satisfaction.  Of  those  in  servioe  previoudy  five  are  married 
and  are  dolus  well. 

^  I  aim  to  visit  girls  in  service  often,  in  mother  fashion,  stimulating  and  encouraging  their  efforts 
for  good.  Among  the  intelligent  young  Indians  I  aim  by  constant  association,  by  sympathetic  recog- 
nition of  their  merits,  to  bring  them  in  touch  and  harmonv  with  influences  that  will  change  the 
current  of  their  desires  and  awaken  a  soirlt  of  emulation,  thrift,  and  progression.  Having  advantagiss, 
they  need  encouragement  to  improve  them;  having  lands,  they  need  stimulation  to  cultivate  them: 
having  money,  they  need  friendly  advice  as  to  the  right  use  of  It;  having  church  and  schools,  the 
advantages  accruing  from  them  needs  to  be  persistently  urged  upon  them. 

Among  the  results  of  this  directing  influence  I  find  more  intelligent  care  of  the  sick,  better  kept 
farms,  neater  housekeeping,  more  household  furnishings,  increase  of  stock  and  poultry  kept,  homes 
rtkowing  efforts  toward  decoration,  flowers  and  vines  more  abundant,  bonnets  and  hats  replacing 
bandannas,  and  manifold  minor  improvements.  '  I  have  especially  sought  interest  in  the  care  oc 
sraveyards,  spending  time  in  work  myself.  This  year  Indians  raised  by  subscription  $80.  and  spent 
It  in  clearing  the  Puyallup  Indian  graveyard  of  logs,  stumps,  and  rubbish,  and  clearing  up  the  grounds. 
I  take  it  as  evidence  of  their  tractableness. 

Three  women  have  pieced  elaborate  silk  "  crasy  "  quilts.  One  crippled  girl  has  made  eight  patch- 
work quilts.  Knitting  and  oasket  making  are  minor  industries.  Fruit  raising,  canning,  and  pre- 
serving improve  each  season.  Rag  rugs,  flag  mattings,  dressed  skins  for  floor  rugs,  and  curtains  for 
windows  are  more  often  seen.  More  Indian  mothers  realise  the  advantage  that  a  home  has  on  their 
children's  well-being.    More  Indian  women  come  to  my  rooms  foi  advice  or  instruction. 

Indians  are  slow  to  change,  yet  these  small  beginnings  and  minor  changes  will,  I  believe,  ultimately 
widen  and  prove  of  far-reaching  influence.  Gradually,  as  I  win  more  and  more  their  slow-given  oon- 
fldence.  I  find  them  more  ready  to  follow  suggestions.  I  meet  everywhere  a  spirit  of  klndnefls  and 
good  will;  gratitude  is  often  expressed  in  Utile  gifts  of  fruit  or  flowers  or  bits  of  handiwork.  There 
has  been  entire  absence  of  any  disturbing  trouble  during  my  three  years'  work  among  them,  though 
I  often  fail  to  effect  reforms  earnestly  worked  for.  Where  rebuke  seems  imperatively  necessary,  I 
have  not  refrained  to  speak,  and  in  no  Instance  have  met  with  resentful  deflance. 

Immorality  Is  perilously  common.  Two  couples  have  been  induced  to  marry,  after  years  of  living 
as  man  and  wife.  One  man  told  me  the  lack  of  money  to  pay  |2  fee  for  license  kept  them  from 
marrying.    I  knew  his  poverty  and  felt  the  hardship  in  his  case,  yet  urged  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

Misnonary  work  is  greatly  needed  throughout  most  of  my  field  of  work;  such  work  as  would  com- 
bine the  ministrations  of  the  gospel  with  practical  teachings  of  how  to  improve  themselves,  their 
farms,  and  progress  in  the  everyday  walks  and  duties  of  life. 

^lakerism  is  gaining  largely  and  partakes  more  and  moreof  the  **  Temahnous  "  practices.  While  a 
spirit  of  reverent,  devout  religion  pervades  their  worship  that  evidently  strengthens  their  purpose  to 
refcurm,  and  works  for  temperance,  honesty,  and  better  living,  the  influence  is,  in  some  respecbi 
demoralising.  Shaking,  weird  chanting,  impassioned  prayers,  rin^ng  of  l>ells.  and  circling  round 
and  round  In  ryhthmic  time  are  the  lesser  characteristics  of  their  meetings.  The  frenty  that  some- 
what resembles  the ' '  power '  *  as  seen  at  n  earo  camp  meetings,  the  casting  out  of  evil  spl  rits,  the  hypnotic 
state  in  which  the  subject  has  visions  ana  revelations  and  like  illusions,  are  susceptible  of  becoming 
duigerous  elements.  I  have  been  admitted  to  their  meetings,  in  various  places,  and  am  conscious  of 
the  subtle  dangers  attending  the  growth  of  this  sect.  Witchcraft,  conjuring,  and  doctoring  have  had 
Its  victims,  and  will  again.  There  have  been  a  number  of  deaths  unquestionably  hastened,  if  not 
caused,  by  Shaker  doctoring  during  a  recent  period.  The  agency  doctor.  Claude  H.  Klnnear,  is  tire- 
less and  conscientious  in  his  duties  to  the  sick,  and  has  been  of  inestimable  service  to  me  in  my  work 
dealing  with  peculiar  emergency  cases. 

I  attended  a  Shaker  camp  meeting  of  Indians  on  the  S'Kokomish  Reservation  last  July.  Good 
order  prevailed,  while  day  and  evening  meetings  were  held,  converts  made,  and  a  potlatch  held.  There 
was  no  drunkenness  or  evil  apparent  even  on  the  "  Fourth,"  when  festivities  usual  to  the  day  took 
place.  Probably  600  persons  were  there  with  their  Shaker  leaders  from  Chehalis,  Port  QambleTPuyal- 
lup.  Jamestown,  Mud  Bay,  Quinaielt,  and  elsewhere. 

Tho  Government  schools  are  of  vast  influence  in  educating  the  youth  to  a  better  undeistandinff,  bat 
the  reservation  wo/k  suffers.  The  several  teachers  of  the  day  schools  conduct  and  carry  on,  almost 
unaided,  Sunday  schools,  and  distribute  suitable  literature.  The  Puyallup  boardinf  school  has  a 
prosperous  band  of  "  King's  Daughtors"  and  a  large  Sunday  school.  I  know  of  no  Sunday  school, 
YoungMen's  Christian  Association,  Young  People's  Society,  GhristiaaBiideaivor,  temperance,  lltomnr, 
or  other  society  (unless  very  recently  organized)  on  any  reservation  indepeiMent  of  sehool  worL 
My  aim  is  toenoourage,  assist,  and  promote,  as  far  as  I  can,  all  such  organizations,  irrespective  of  sect 

Drunkenness  and  tne  resultant  immoralities  are  among  the  greatest  t)ars  to  success.  Men  and 
women  alike  are  victims  of  the  habit  Hop  picking  is  a  season  of  license  and  debauchery;  the  evils 
resulting  are  appalling. 

To  the  Churcn  Periodical  Club  I  am  indebted  for  a  thousand  books,  papers,  cards,  etc.,  for  distri- 
bution; to  the  Woman's  Christian  Tempemnce  Union  for  home  and  care  in  the  White  Shield  Home, 
a  number  of  months,  of  three  unfortunate  Indian  girls  and  offspring,  to  Fanny  Paddock  Hospital, 
for  care  of  sick  Indian  girl;  to  many  ladies  of  Tacoma  for  generous  helpfulness  in  the  Interests  of 
workiuff  girls.  A  rrowing  public  sentiment  and  interest  in  Indian  work  in  this  section  works  advan- 
tageously for  the  Indians.  From  the  sevemi  teachers  and  Government  employees  of  the  agency  I 
have  received  many  helpful  acts  of  kindness.  The  Supenntondent  Mr.  J.  C.  Hart,  and  his  assistant 
Mr.  H.  Phillips,  have  been  uniformly  kind  and  considerate,  and  through  their  advice  and  helpfulness 
my  work  has  been  more  effective. 

Trusting  that  my  work  will  merit  your  approval,  and  thanking  you  for  the  new  road  oart  provided, 
and  many  acts  of  kindness,  I  remain. 
Very  respectfully, 

LiDA  W.  QuniBY,  fiOd  Mdtnm, 

The  OoMXianoifSB  of  Indian  Affaixs 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  TULALIP  AGENCY. 

TiTLALip  Indian  Agency, 

TuIaUpy  Wash,,  August  19,  1899. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  and  conditions  at 
Tulalip  Agency,  Wash.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

This  agency  consists  of  five  reservations,  all   borderina:  on  Puget  Sound  except 
Muckleshoot,  which  is  located  in  King  County,  Wash.,  a  few  miles  back  from  tide- 
water. 
OaofTui. — The  following  table  shows  population  by  reservations: 


Reoervation. 


Tulalip 

Lummi 

Swinomish 

Fort  Madison . 
Huckleshoot . . 

'Total.... 


Males. 


Females. 


286 

260 

189 

177 

161 

142 

73 

84 

76 

70 

734 

723 

Grand  total,  1,457. 

General  oonditioiii.— Nearly  all  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are  self-sunporting.  They 
all  wear  citizen  dress  and  a  majority  of  them  can  speak  English.  They  obtain  their 
livine  in  many  ways — farming,  selling  cedar  shingle  bolts  Twhich  are  m  demand  at 
near-by  shingle  mills) ,  selling  fir  and  cedar  brush  (used  in  diking,  etc.) ,  sale  of  cord- 
wood  in  neai^by  towns  and  to  st&amboats,  hop  ^thering,  fishing,  picking  berries, 
digging  clams,  knitting  socks  for  market,  and  making  baskets.  SmoKed  saunon  and 
berries  to  the  old  Puget  Sound  Indian  are  like  pork  and  potatoes  to  the  Pennsylva^ 
nia  farmer.  Many  oithe  younger  men  on  the  different  reservations  work  for  wages 
in  logging  camps,  lumber  and  shingle  mills,  and  fish  canneries. 

Many  of  them  of  course,  especially  the  old  Indians,  have  a  hard  time  in  getting  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  Hve  in  poverty  and  squalor.  To  such,  the  old  and  infirm,  the 
sick  and  the  widows,  who  have  no  one  legally  bound  to  support  them,  occasional 
issues  of  flour,  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  are  maSe. 

My  experience  thus  far  justifies  me  in  saying  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are 
quiet,  peaceable,  and  obedient.  There  is  too  little  inclination  and  desire  on  the  part 
of  all  to  cultivate  the  ground.  I  note,  however,  that  the  younger  ones  are  far  more 
ambitious  to  work  and  raise  vegetables  than  the  older  ones.  The  young  Indians, 
especially  those  who  have  had  some  school  training,  are  more  domestic  in  their  habits 
and  are  less  inclined  to  rove  about. 

Ajjrieiiltnre. — Farming,  except  with  comparatively  few,  is  conducted  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Indians  as  a  rule  live  from  day  to  day  and  seem  to  make  but  little 
calculation  for  future  needs.  Money,  obtained  from  whatever  source,  is  spent  freely 
and  is  soon  gone,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

On  the  Swinomish  Reservation  oats  are  raised  quite  extensively,  15,000  bushels 
being  harvested  during  the  fiscal  year  1899  from  about  400  acres.  The  Government 
has  assisted  these  Indians  in  this  industry  by  furnishing  a  thrashing  machine. 

On  the  Lummi  Reservation  6,000  bushels  gf  wheat,  6,400  bushels  of  oats,  and  5,400 
bushels  of  potatoes  were  raised. 

On  the  Muckleshoot  Reservation,  the  only  one  in  this  agency  not  bordering  on 
Paget  Sound,  more  attention  is  given  to  farming  and  the  crops  are  more  diversifi^. 
More  grain  and  vegetables  are  raised  on  this  reservation  in  proportion  to  acreage 
and  population  than  on  any  other  under  my  charge.  A  drainage  ditch  is  needed 
herej  and  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  matter  be  taken  up  for  your 
consideration. 

On  the  Port  Madi^n  and  Tulalip  reservations,  where  the  land  is  more  heavily  tim- 
bered, less  farming  is  done,  because  of  the  great  expense  to  clear  the  land. 

Allotmenti. — ^No  patents  to  land  have  been  issued  this  year.  A  few  assignments  to 
Indians  desiring  acreage  have  been  made,  A  promise  from  them  to  clear  a  portion 
for  cultivation  and  to  make  a  home  for  themselves  has  been  exacted  in  each  case. 

Idneation. — ^There  are  four  schools  in  this  agency — the  Tulalip  Industrial  Boarding 
School,  a  contract  school  conducted  by  Rev.  Father  Leroux,  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  three  day  schools,  one  each  at  the  Lummi,  Swinomish,  and  Tulalip  reservations, 
the  latter  opened  in  February  of  this  year.  These  schools  are  well  conoucted  by  com- 
petent teachers,  and  the  attendance  quite  satisfactory,  except  at  the  Lummi  school. 
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There  the  parents  seem  to  think  they  can  take  the  children  from  school  when  they 
wish,  and  do  so  take  them,  the  average  attendance  being,  as  a  result,  very  low.  This 
reservation  (Lummi)  is  75  miles  from  agency  headquarters  and  has  no  farmer  or  sub- 
agent  to  enforce  the  regulations.  The  direct  admmistration  of  affairs  there  falls  to 
tlie  Indian  court,  and,  outside  of  strictly  court  matters,  the  orders  of  the  judges  are 
not  well  obeyed  by  their  fellows. 

An  epidemic  of  whooping  cough  and  measles  on  the  Swinomish  and  Lummi  reserva- 
tions caused. many  deaths  among  the  children;  the  schools  were  closed  for  a  time  in 
consequence  and  the  attendance  materially  affected. 

The  question  of  the  erection  of  a  day-school  building  at  Port  Madison  Reservation 
IS  under  consideration  by  your  oflSce,  and  I  trust  authority  may  be  soon  sranted  for 
its  erection  and  the  opening  of  a  day  school  there.  It  is  needea  very  mucn,  and  I  am 
sure  the  attendance  will  be  satisfactory.  This  is  the  only  reservation  in  the  agency 
without  some  sort  of  school  advantages,  and  I  am  sure,  from  my  talks  with  the 
Indians,  that  a  school  there  will  be  highly  appreciated  and  w^ell  attended. 

A  few  of  the  children  of  the  Muckleshoot  Reservation  attend  public  district  schools 
in  Kin^  County,  near  the  reservation  line,  but  results  are  not  what  they  should  be, 
either  in  attendance  or  progress. 

The  day  school  at  Tulalip  has  been  a  success  and  the  attendance  the  coming  school 
year  will  reouire  me  to  provide  more  room.  I  am  expecting  to  turn  the  court-house 
into  a  schoolhouse,  and  I  should  like  the  noonday  lunch  provided. 

We  expect  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  1900,  to  send  about  10  to  15  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  in  the  schools  of  this  agency  to  Government  industrial  schools  and 
to  report  increased  attendance  at  every  school  in  my  jurisdiction 

I  am  of  the  opinion  thatsomelawor  regulation  providing  for  compulsory  education 
would  be  wise.  Authority  in  that  direction,  properly  exercised  by  an  agent,  need 
engender  no  ill-feelinff  among  the  Indians. 

Misfionary  work. — ^The  only  missionary  work  i(i  this  agency  is  done  by  Catholics. 
That  society  has  a  church  at  every  reservation,  where  services  are  held  from  time  to 
time. 

Ooiurts  of  Indian  offentet. — I  am  gratified  to  report  that  the  judges  of  the  courts  of 
Indian  offenses,  on  the  different  reservations,  are  men  of  good  character  and  judg- 
ment; I  find  them  honest,  fair,  and  impartial  in  the  penormance  of  their  duties; 
their  decisions  are  respected  and  obeyed.  The  principal  business  of  the  courts  is  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  Indians  for  drunkenness. 

Boadi. — Very  little  new  road  work  was  done  during  the  year.  The  highways  in 
present  use  have  been  extensively  worked,  but  are  still  in  horrible  condition  during 
the  wet  season. 

Liqnor  Traffic — ^There  were  six  arrests  of  white  men  for  selling  liauor  to  Indians, 
of  which  four  were  convicted.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  detect  offenders  in  this  busi- 
ness and  obtain  sufficient  evidence  to  convict.  Many  more  arrests  would  be  made 
if  I  could  get  positive  evidence. 

Employees. — Employees  as  a  rule  have  been  faithful  in  the  dischai^of  their  duties. 
I  found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  Indian  farmer  at  Port  Madison  Reservation  for 
drunkenness.  There  were  several  worthy  Indians  who  desired  the  appointment  to 
this  vacancy,  and  an  election  was  appointed.  I  promised  to  recommend  the  choice 
of  the  male  Indians  over  18  years  of  age,  proviaing  he  was  honest  and  capable.  A 
day  was  appointed  and  a  full  vote  cast,  under  the  secret-ballot  system,  after  a  spirited 
contest,  the  majority  being  in  favor  of  Clarence  White,  a  full-blood  Indian,  educated 
at  the  ruyallup  School.    He  was  recommended  and  appointed  through  your  office. 

Timber. — ^No  extensive  logging  by  white  men  is  now  carried  on  m  this  agency; 
in  fact,  no  logging  at  all,  except  by  Indians,  who  are  permitted  to  take  out  and  sell 
dead  and  down  timber.  One  or  two  permits  to  clear  a  lew  acres  for  purposes  of  agri- 
culture have  been  granted,  where  I  am  convinced  the  request  is  in  good  faith. 

Water  inpply.— A  water  tank  having  a  capacity  of  7,200  gallons  has  been  erected 
during  the  year  at  agency  headouarters.  This  tank  is  60  feet  from  the  ground  and 
is  kept  filled  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  ram.  The  pressure  is  sufficient  to  furnish  fire 
protection  to  all  the  building  of  the  Government  at  headquarters,  11  or  12  in  num- 
ber. A  requisition  for  hose  is  now  in,  and  I  trust  we  may  soon  have  it  for  use  in  the 
event  of  a  fire. 

Wharf.— A  new  wharf  is  needed  at  agency  headquarters.  The  piles  supporting  the 
present  one  have  become  teredo  eaten  and  the  wnarf  can  not  stand  many  months 
longer. 

fespectfully  submitted. 

Edward  Mili^ 
United  Slates  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  YAKIMA  AGENCY. 

Yakima  Agency, 
Fort  Simcoe,  Wash.,  August  f5,  1S99. 

Str:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1899. 

Conditions  have  not  materially  changed  on  this  reservation  since  my  last  annual 
report,  except,  as  statistics  will  show,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  amount 
of  miin  raised  by  the  Indians.  There  has  also  been  considerable  new  ground  cleared 
and  broken,  ana  considerable  work  done  in  building  small  irrigating  ditches  to  irri- 
gate their  allotments.  This  work  has  been  done  in  favored  localities  where  ditches 
could  be  constructed  and  water  obtained  with  little  labor.  The  Indians  here  are 
receiving  but  little  assistance  from  the  Government.  Articles  of  subsistence  and 
clothing  are  not  furnished  for  them,  as  many  seem  to  suppose. 

Three  mechanics  are  employed  by  the  Government,  who  are  kept  busy  repairing 
wagons,  plows,  harness,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery  for  the  Indians;  but,  for 
want  of  material,  we  can  not  manufacture  or  make  new,  but  try  to  keep  in  repair 
what  is  considered  worth  repairing,  so  far  as  the  material  we  have  will  permit 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  old,  blind,  and  decrepit  Indians  who  are  very  destitute 
and  have  no  relatives  who  are  able  to  take  care  of  them,  and  should  have  assistance 
in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing.  Most  of  the  Indians,  however,  manage  to  support 
themselves  by  raising  stock,  grain,  and  hay;  man^  of  them  have  very  good  gardens, 
where  their  locations  are  such  that  they  can  obtain  water  for  irrigating. 

I  have  just  received  two  new  sawmills  for  this  agency,  purchased  by  your  oflSce 
ffom  Indian  moneys — Yakimas\  I  will  have  these  mills  placed  in  position  and  saw- 
ing lumber  as  soon  as  I  can  do  so  with  the  limited  means  allowed  for  the  purpose. 

SohooL — ^There  is  one  reservation  boarding  school  under  my  charge — no  day  schools — 
and  I  herewith  submit  report  of  Superintendent  Asbury,  and  anything  that  I  might 
say  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  his  report  Our  average  attendance  at  this  school 
was  somewhat  decreased  on  account  of  sickness. 

Tnut  patantt. — I  received  1,818  trust  patents  from  your  office  to  deliver  to  the 
Indians.  I  have  delivered  1,154.  In  many  instances  I  find  it  a  very  difficult  task  to 
deliver  these  patents,  as  there  are  many  that  do  not  know  the  name  they  were  allotted 
by,  and  in  many  instiances  their  land  was  selected  by  some  relative  who  is  now  dead, 
liisputes  are  also  constantly  arising  as  to  the  legal  heirs  of  deceased  Indians  who  have 
improved  allotments,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  have  these  estates  probated 
through  our  State  courts,  as  the  court  can  not  order  an  appraisement  and  sale  of  the 
allotment,  and  for  other  reasons  it  is  impossible  to  probate  estates  of  deceased  Indians; 
consequently  the  agent  has  many  very  difficult  problems  to  solve  in  trying  to  settle 
the  disputes  and  to  designate  some  one  who,  in  his  judgment,  has  a  legal  right  to 
occupy  and  keep  possession  of  the  land. 

According  to  Indian  customs,  the  widow  has  no  right  whatever  to  the  property  of 
her  deceased  husband,  although  it  may  have  been  by  her  labor  and  caretul  manage- 
ment that  the  property  was  accumulated.  According  to  Indian  customs,  on  the  death 
of  her  husband  the  property  would  be  divided  up  among  hie  relations  and  the  widow 
left  without  anything,  and  she  would,  in  many  instances,  be  driven  from  her  allot- 
ment if  the  agent  would  permit  it,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  except  for  the  agent 
to  ascertain  the  facts  ana  arbitrarily  settle  these  matters  in  accordance  with  the  State 
laws,  although  it  is  a  question  whether  he  has  any  legal  authority  to  do  so  or  not. 
The  Indian  courts  are  too  much  inclined  to  follow  old  Indian  customs  to  be  very 
much  assistance  in  settling  land  questions  or  civil  cases  of  any  kind. 

The  work  and  responsibilities  of  an  Indian  agent  on  this  reservation  have  greatly 
increased  under  the  new  order  of  things,  and  yet  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
salary  of  the  agent  at  this  reservation  was  reduced  from  |1,800  to  |1,500  per  annum, 
and  no  additional  assistance  allowed  in  any  way. 

Bonndaryline. — ^The  boundary  line  question  and  theworkof  the  commission,  of  which 
mention  was  made  in  my  last  report,  is  still  being  agitated,  and  so  far  as  I  know  this 
matter  and  the  work  of  the  commission  are  in  the  same  condition  as  then  reported,  except 
that  Mr.  Barnard,  of  the  Greological  Survey,  was  ordered  here  late  last  fall  to  examine 
into  and  report  on  the  boundary  line  dispute;  but  as  it  was  so  late  in  the  season  snow 
in  the  mountains  prevented  the  completion  of  his  work.  Late  advices  from  your 
office  informs  me  that  Mr.  Barnard  had  been  ordered  here  to  complete  his  investiwi- 
tion,  but  he  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  as  snow  can  soon  again  be  expected  in  the 
mountains,  unless  he  arrives  very  soon  I  fear  he  will  be  unable  to  do  the  work  this 
year  as  expected. 

Genius.— Total  Indian  population,  2,343;  males  above  18  years,  728;  females  above 
14  years,  941;  children  between  6  and  16  years,  421.  ^ 
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Irrigatioii. — ^It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  lands  of  this  reservation  are  practi- 
cally worthless  without  irrigation,  and  there  are  about  2,500  allotments  made  to 
Indians,  most  of  which  are  on  a  barren  sagebrush  plain  without  water.  There  was 
built  durine  the  term  of  my  predecessor  an  irrigating  ditch,  at  an  expense  of  some- 
thing over  ^20,000,  most  of  wnich  was  Indian  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
Wenatchee  fishery,  and  was  supposed  and  reported  to  be  second  in  magnitude  of  irri- 
gating works  in  the  State  of  Washington;  and  this  ditch  was  supposed  to  irrigate 
about  20,000  acres  of  allotted  lands* 

Unfortunately,  the  head  or  intake  was  located  and  constructed  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer,  while  the  Yakima  Rivei^— which  is  the  source  of  supply  of  the  ditch — was 
at  its  high  stage.  The  engineer  was  probably  not  familiar  with  the  fluctuations  of 
the  river  and  failed  to  sink  his  grade  line  deep  enough,  so  that  the  canal  will  not 
receive  its  intended  supply  during  low  water  in  the  river,  and  during  July  and  August 
and  the  fall  months  not  more  than  a  foot  in  depth  enters  the  canal,  which  was  intended 
to  carry  from  3  to  4  feet  in  depth,  and  this  expensive  canal  comes  far  short  of  what 
was  expected  of  it,  and  it  will  require  considerable  expense  in  money  to  remedy 
this  evil.  There  are  also  some  other  defects  that  make  the  canal  as  it  stands  of  but 
little  value.  Congress  at  its  last  session  passed  a  law  extending  the  time  of  leams 
on  this  reservation  to  five  years,  and  It  was  expected  to  make  a  ffreat  many  leases 
under  this  canal,  but  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  ditch  and  the  limited  supply  of 
water  parties  do  not  seem  to  care  to  lease  these  lands  on  any  terms,  as  the  agent 
can  not  make  any  guaranties  as  to  water. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jay  Lynch, 
IhUf'd  Slates  Indian  Agent, 

The  OoMMissioNRR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


RbPORT  of  SlTPBRINTENDBNT  OP  YaKIMA   ScHOOL. 

Yakima  AasMCY  BoARDnra  School, 

Fiwi  Simcoe,  Waah.,  AwguA  tU^  1S99. 

Sib:  In  compUftnce  with  paragraph  68.  Rules  for  Indian  Schools,  I  have  the  honor  tosabmit  my 
fourth  annual  report  of  this  school. 

In  looking  over  the  reports  that  1  have  previously- made  here  I  find  that,  as  to  improvements  needed 
and  conditions  to  be  met,  they  are  very  much  alike,  and  as  to  attendance,  translera  to  nonreservatiaQ 
schools,  farming  and  gardening,  need  of  water  and  sewerage  systems,  repairs  of  and  addition  to  schooi- 
house, addition  to  gins'  quarters,  bathrooms  for  girls,  laundry  equipment,  etc.,  I  desire  to  repeat, word 
for  word,  what  was  said  In  my  report  last  year. 

The  health  for  the  year  was  not  so  good  as  common,  there  having  been  a  severe  siege  of  sioknes*— 
measles,  la  grippe,  and  a  type  of  mautrlal  typhoid  fever— beginning  in  November  and  lasting  until 
Into  February,  besides  much  more  than  common  at  other  times  through  the  year.  There  were  over 
60  in  bed  at  one  time,  and  in  two  months  more  than  100  cases,  resulting  in  5  deaths,  and  many  more 
were  extremely  low.  All  work  had  to  be  abandoned  for  some  time  except  that  absolutely  necessary 
to  care  for  the  sick. 

This  seems  a  strong  argument  for  the  water  and  sewerage  systems  that  have  been  recommended 
some  twelve  times  in  thepast  four  yean.  It  is  impossible  to  have  closets  in  a  hygienic  condition  here 
without  such  systems.    Tne  need  of  some  hospital  facilities  was  also  most  sorely  felt 

Of  course  the  schoolroom  work  was  greatly  hampered  by  this  sickness,  which  caused  so  much  irreg- 
ularity in  the  attendance,  some  pupils  being  dlsquallfled  for  school  for  many  weeks.  In  spite  of  thb 
much  good  work  was  accomplished,  but  by  no  means  what  we  had  planned  to  do. 

The  addition  of  a  carpenter  to  the  force  of  employees  was  a  great  help  to  the  school,  enabling  us  to 
accomplish  the  work  better  and  to  give  more  attention  to  industrial  Instruction,  which  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  school  work.  Our  work  in  this  deparment  was  limited  for  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient lumber.  Besides  general  repairs  about  the  school,  wo  built  a  cottage  for  the  gardener  and  an 
addition  to  the  laundry,  both  of  which  were  greatly  needed. 

The  farm  and  garden  work  have  been  quite  successful  this  summer,  the  garden  producing  more 
early  vegetables  than  could  be  used.  We  have  Just  thrashed  over  1,300  bushels  of  oats  and  put  in> 
some  00  or  70  tons  of  hay  on  the  school  farm,  and  the  prospect  for  potatoes,  carrots,  etc.,  is  very  good. 
The  success  of  the  garden  is  due  to  the  untiring  attention  of  T.  H.  Smith,  gardener. 

Our  herd  of  cows  has  been  greatly  Improved  by  breeding  up  and  substitutin|r  the  heifers  of  our  own 
raising  for  the  older,  less  useful  cows,  until  now  it  is  of  very  good  grade,  and  produces  milk  in  laige 
quantities.  Butter  has  been  made  through  the  year  almost  sufficient  for  a  meal  each  day  for  the 
school. 

Not  so  much  attention  was  given  to  social  gatherings  of  employees  and  children  as  was  planned 
and  hoped  for,  but  with  the  great  amount  of  sickness  and  necessary  work  of  nursing  wWch  employees 
had  to  do  it  was  Impossible  to  give  It  the  desired  attention.  This  is  an  important  feature,  and  should 
be  done  with  regularity  and  interest  as  a  part  of  the  education,  serving  at  the  time  as  recreation  and 
a  means  of  getting  employees  and  children  nearer  together. 

In  submitting  this,  my  last  report  of  this  school,  having  been  assigned  to  duty  elsewhere,  I  desire 
to  acknowledge  the  hearty  support  and  cooperation  of  officials  and  employees  In  most  cases  during 
the  past  four  years,  and  to  express  regret  that  circumstances  have  forbidden  my  aooompUshing  all 
that  1  had  hoped  to  do  in  the  way  of  improvement  and  extension  of  the  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

CALVTIf  AaBURY. 

Sup^ntenderU  Agency  BuUditig  School 
The  OoMMimoiatR  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(Through  Jay  Lynch,  United  States  Indian  Agent.) 
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REPORTS  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  WISCONSIN. 
REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  GREEN  BAY  AGENCY. 

Green  Bay  Agency,  Augwt  fi4,  1S99. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  this  agency,  the  same 
being  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

The  Green  Bay  Agency  is  located  at  the  village  of  Keshena,  on  the  Menomonee 
Reservation,  8  nules  north  of  Shawano,  the  county  seat  of  Shawano  County  and  the 
nearest  railroad  and  telegraph  station.  The  agency  is  comprised  of  three  reserva- 
tions in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Stockbridge  and  Munsee  reservations,  in  Shawano  County 11, 520 

Menomonee  Reservation,  in  Shawano  and  Oconto  counties 230,400 

Oneida  Reservation,  in  Brown  and  Outagamie  counties 65, 440 


I. — The  corrected  census  of  the  Indians  for  the  past  year  shows  the  present 
population  of  agency  to  be  3,858,  as  follows: 


Males. 

Females. 

Total 
males 
and  fe- 
males. 

Tribe. 

Over  18 
years. 

Under  18 
years. 

Total. 

Over  14 
yean. 

Under  14 
years. 

Total. 

Stockbridge  and  Monsee 

136 
436 
607 

141 
276 
429 

277 

711 

1,026 

148 
430 
550 

103 
248 
365 

261 
678 
915 

628 

Menomonee. 

1,389 

Oneida  ^ 

1,941 

Children  of  school  age,  6  to  16  years,  inclusive,  as  follows: 


Tribe. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Stockteidge  and  Munsee 

81 
149 
263 

83 
176 
258 

164 

Menomonee . , , ,,-,,.,, ,,-,,,.,.,,,-,..,.,,,-,-,.,,,,,, 

825 

Oneida 

521 

EdnoatioiL — There  are  two  boarding  schools  located  on  the  Menomonee  Reserva- 
tion, namely:  The  Menomonee  Boarding  School,  capacity  160  pupils  (a  Government 
school) .  w^hich  has  been  in  chaiige  of  Supt.  Leslie  Watson,  and  tne  St  Joseph's  Indus- 
trial Scnool,  capacity  170  pupils  (a  contract  school),  in  charge  of  Rev.  Blase  Kroke, 
superintendent.  For  more  minute  details  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the 
reports  of  the  superintendenta  of  these  schools,  herewith  inclosed. 

On  the  Oneida  Reservation  there  is  the  Oneida  Boarding  School,  capacity  120 
pupils,  and  4  dav  schools,  under  the  chai^  of  Charles  F.  Peirce,  a  bonded  superin- 
tendent, and  a  nrst-class  man  for  the  position. 

On  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Reservation  is  located  the  Stockbridge  day  school, 
in  chai^  of  Charles  H.  Koonz,  teacher.  This  school,  under  the  able  management 
of  Mr.  Koonz,  assisted  by  his  wife  as  housekeei>er,  and  the  policy  of  the  Department 
in  furnishing  noonday  lunches  to  the  pupils,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  attend- 
ance having  more  than  doubled  since  Mr.  Koonz  took  charge  two  years  ago. 

Indoitry. — The  principal  industries  of  the  Indians  under  tne  charge  of  this  agency 
is  farming  for  the  Oneidas  and  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  tribes,  and  farming  and 
lumbering  for  the  Menomonee  tribe. 

Farmiiig. — Of  tlie  leading  products  grown  by  the  three  tribes  during  this  season, 
the  estimated  harvest  will  be  as  follows: 


Tribe. 

Wheat 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Pota- 
toes. 

Beans. 

Onions. 

Corn. 

Hay. 

Tur- 
nips. 

Other 
vegeta- 
bles. 

BU9k. 

1,400 

600 
9^000 

Bwh. 
14,000 

2,900 
65,f00 

Bmh. 
900 

100 
700 

Bmh. 
6,400 

2,500 
22,800 

Bwh. 
1,875 

50 
670 

Btish. 
960 

80 
860 

BmK 
7,560 

6,500 
10,600 

TlWM. 

1,840 

140 
960 

Bwh. 
2,000 

165 
420 

Bmh, 
700 

Stockbridge    and 
Munsee 

40 

Oneida 

3,160 
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Of  Btock,  the  three  tribes  are  in  posseesion  of  the  following: 


Tribe. 

Hones. 

Mules. 

Cattle. 

Swine. 

Fowls. 

Sheep. 

Menomonee 

630 

70 

690 

340 
69 
396 

600 
74 
350 

6,800 
1,000 
4,890 

StockbridRft  find  Muiwe^ 

2 
2 

Oneida..." 

68 

Logging. — ^Under  the  act  of  Congress  passed  June  12, 1890,  allowing  the  Menomonee 
Indians  to  cut  and  bank  timber  from  their  reservation,  I  entered  into  contracts 
with  69  Menomonee  Indians  during  the  past  logging  season  to  cut  and  bank 
16,000,000  feet  of  pine  timber.  The  Indians  filled  Wieir  contracts  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  banking  11,794,000  feet  on  Wolf  River  and  tributaries  and  4,206,000  feet 
on  the  Oconto  River.  After  being  thoroughly  advertised  the  logs  were  sold  to  S.  W. 
Hollister,  of  Oshkosh,  and  0.  A.  Ellis,  of  Oconto,  for  $15.08  per  thousand  feet,  their 
bid  being  the  highest  received^  being  $1.33  per  tnousand  feet  higher  than  the  logs 
ever  sold  at  a  log  sale  at  this  agency.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  bids 
received: 


Name  of  bidder. 


Logs  bid  on. 


Price  per 
1,000  feet. 


Amount  of 
bid. 


Holt  Lumber  Co 

Joseph  Black 

Paine  Lumber  CJo 

A.  M.  Harmon  Lumber  Ck> 

O.  A.  Ellis  and  8.  W.  Hollister 
Menomonee  Bay  Shore  Lbr.  Co. 


South  Branch  of  Oconto . . . 

All  the  logs 

Wolf  River  and  tributaries. 
South  Branch  of  Oconto . . . 
Wolf  River  and  tributaries 
South  Branch  of  Oconto . . . 

All  the  logs 

South  Branch  of  Oconto  . . . 


116.75 
18.94 
18.63 
15.07 
18.37 
14.27 
15.08 
15.76 


•66,244.50 
228,040.00 
150,572.82 

63,384.42 
157,685.78 

60,019.62 
241,280.00 

66,286.56 


During  the  past  logging  season  the  Menomonee  Indians,  under  contracts  entered 
into  between  the  Oconto  Company,  of  Oconto,  Wis.,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  cut  and  banked  6,000,420  feet  of  pine  timber 
for  the  Oconto  Companv,  on  certain  portions  of  sec.  16,  T.  30  N.,  R.  16  E.,  the  same 
being  one  of  the  school  sections  on  tne  Menomonee  Rieservation,  the  fee  .title  to  the 
land  being  with  the  Oconto  Company,  having  been  purchased  by  them  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  The  logging  being  done  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
as  governed  the  cutting  of  timber  under  the  regular  logging  operations,  the  Indians 
received  $4.25  per  thousand  feet  for  cutting  and  bankme  same,  making  a  total  of 
$25,501.79,  the  Oconto  Company  deeding  said  lands,  aner  the  pine  timber  was 
removed,  to  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  Menomonee  tribe. 

Temperanoe. — ^The  most  serious  foe  to  industry,  and  consequently  to  improvement, 
among  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  the  use  of  liquor,  which  but  few  appear  able  to 
resist  when  the  commodity  is  within  reach,  it  appearing  readily  obtainable  if  the 
Indians  have  the  money  to  buy  with.  I  have  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to  suppress 
the  traffic,  but  with  little  or  no  result  I  am  more  strongly  of  the  opinion  than  I  was 
when  making  my  last  annual  report  that,  when  a  whisky  seller  is  convicted  of  sell- 
ing liquor  to  the  Indians,  if  the  court  would  impose  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  it 
would  in  a  great  measure  stop  the  traffic  with  the  Indians. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  agency  physician,  Dr.  Joseph 
F.  D.  Howard: 

There  were  ten  cases  of  diphtheria  treated  by  the  a^ncy  physician.  Six  were  pupils  in  the  St. 
Joseph's  boarding  school,  of  whom  all  recovered.  In  the  west  branch  settlement  four  cases  developed 
in  two  families.  There  were  two  deaths  and  two  recoveries.  Tliree  children  exposed  to  the  disease 
were  given  antitoxin  as  a  preventive  measure.  Diphtheria  antitoxin  was  used  in  the  treatment 
of  all  the  cases  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

Whoopinff  cough  prevailed  m  both  boarding  schools  and  upon  the  reservation  in  every  family  with 
few  exceptions.    Four  deaths  from  this  disease  occurred  in  which  the  deceased  were  under  1  year  of 

l)uring  the  past  six  years  diphtheria  has  prevailed  to  a  less  or  greater  extent  in  each  of  the  board- 
ing schools.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  children  had  resided  oil  the  reservation  before  coming  to  the 
school.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  secure  the  best  sanitary  surroundings  upon  the  school  prem- 
ises, therefore  the  fault  could  not  be  traced  to  uncleanliness. 

The  Menomonee  hospital  has  beds  for  18  patients.  In  April,  1899,  the  number  of  patients  treated 
was  19.  with  280  days  of  treatment;  in  July,  1896,  there  were  17  patients  and  422  days  of  treatment 
With  a  less  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  there  were  2,724  days  of  treatment  given  in 
1809  and  2,451  days  in  the  preceding  year. 

All  children  taken  sick  in  the  schoolB  are  treated  in  this  institution,  as  there  are  no  rooms  for  this 
purpose  in  the  schools. 
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Besides  treating  Indians  lequiring  medical  and  snnrical  aid  the  hospital  is  an  asylum  for  those  aged 
and  infirm  Indians  withoat  nomes  or  relatives  wilunff  to  care  for  them.  As  no  male  nurses  are 
employed  the  care  of  these  helpless  patients  must  be  done  by  the  female  nurse  and  assistant,  who 
are  often  already  fully  engaged  in  nursing  patients  ill  with  acute  diseases. 

The  small  saluy  paid  these  hospital  employees  does  not  compensate  them  for  the  work  performed 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  is  much  less  than  is  received  by  nurses  doing  the  same  class  of 
work  oil  Jthe  reservation. 

The  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  hospital  are  as  sood  as  can  be  obtained  under  the  present  lack  of 
equipment  All  water  used  must  be  pumped  by  nand  from  a  deep  well.  No  ventilating  shafts  or 
flues  are  provided  by  which  fresh  air  can  be  furnished  to  those  living  in  the  hospital  building. 
There  are  no  sewers  nor  means  of  fighting  flre. 

All  contagious  diseases  must  be  Seated  in  a  room  surrounded  by  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the 
employees.  A  modem  system  of  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  flre  protection  should  be 
installed  at  the  hospital  and  ageUcy. 

These  figures  taken  from  the  hospital  record  are  used  to  show  what  has  been  done: 

If  ear  ending  June  30, 1896: 

Admitted,  male  69,  female  25 84 

Died,  male  3,  female  2 5 

Number  of  diays  of  treatment 2,461 

Year  ending  June  90, 1899: 

Admitted,  male  88,  female  26 ." 63 

Died,  male  4.  female  1 6 

Number  of  days  of  treatment 2,724 

Births: 

1898,  male  19,  female  36 64 

1899,  male  21,  female  22 43 

Deaths: 

1898,  male  15,  female  18 83 

1899,  male 21,  female* 22  48 

The  body  of  a  white  man  was  found  by  an  Indian  woman  on  October  3.  The  remains  were  cared 
for  by  the  Shawano  County  auUiorities.  The  cause  of  death  was  supposed  to  be  starvation,  resulting 
from  losing  the  road  and  becoming  lost  in  the  forest 

The  number  of  cases  treated  by  the  agency  physician  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1899,  were  as 
follows: 

Male 426 

Female 315 

Total 741 

Prescriptions  dispensed,  6,660. 

Thanking  yon  and  the  Indian  Office  for  the  favors  shown  me  in  the  past,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

B.  H.  Gborgb. 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Ck>MMi88ioNER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Repobt  of  Supkrintbndent  of  Menomonbb  School. 

August  16, 1899. 

Sib:  Again  it  becomes  my  duty  to  make  report  of  the  Menomonee  boarding  school,  under  your 
charge. 

BBTollmeBt  and  atteadaaM.—There  were  enrolled  173  children,  and  an  average  attendance  of  160. 
All  came  in  promptly  and  remained  contented  and  happy,  thus  showing  a  derare  on  the  part  of  the 
children  for  an  education.  Even  the  old  people  are  veiy  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated, 
and  very  frequentlv  have  said  to  me  that  they  nad  no  opportunity  of  getting  an  education,  but  are 
determined  their  cmldren  shall  know  all  they  are  capable  of  learning. 

Especially  are  both  parent  and  child  much  interested  in  the  industrial  part,  which  it  was  my  aim 
and  desire  to  encourage.  There  should  be  closer  connection  and  more  hannonv  between  the  school- 
room work  and  the  outside  work,  the  shops  and  farm.  Again  I  will  remark  it  is  more  important  for 
the  average  Indian  child  (or  any  other  race)  to  be  a  good,  industrious  tradesman  or  farmer  than  have 
a  high  education. 

BoAoolroom  work.~There  are  four  schools— grammar,  intermediate,  primary,  and  kindergarten.  All 
did  good  work;  especially  the  intermediate  room  can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  The  primary 
room  should  by  all  means  have  a  lady  teacher  instead  of  a  man.  There  should  be  another  teacher 
employed,  making  five  schools.  There  are  so  many  small  children  it  is  impossible  for  teachers  to  do 
them  Justice. 

Shops.— There  is  in  connection  with  the  school  shoe  and  harness  and  carpenter  and  waf  on  shops. 
Regular  details  of  boys  were  made  to  these  trades,  and  some  became  very  proficient,  while  all  were 
taught  the  use  of  tools.  The  persons  conducting  these  departments  are  Indian  returned  students  and 
are  very  industrious  and  faithful  employees.  Were  all  as  faithful  and  conscientious  and  interested  in 
their  work  as  they  it  would  take  less  time  to  solve  the  Indian  problem. 

Oirls.— The  girls  are  taught  cooking,  baking,  sewing,  washing,  care  of  milk,  making  carpets,  besides 
care  of  the  house  and  beds,  etc.    They  do  all  this  cheerfully  and  mcmy  take  pride  in  doing  it  well. 

Bovs.— The  boys  work  upon  the  farm,  care  for  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs,  milk  the  cows,  shear 
the  sheep/etc.,  besides  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  not  necessary  to  mention. 

Fann.— The  form  consists  of  820  acres,  about  160  of  which  is  under  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  product  will  show  the  following  results: 


Potatoes bushels . .     800 

Beans do 100 

Oats do....  1,000 

Clover  hay tons . .       60 


Rye bushels..     160 

Melons number..  1,200. 

Onions bushels. .       60 

Pickles barrels..       12 


>One  woman  died  from  the  effects  of  wounds  inflicted  during  an 
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In  addition  to  the  above  the  garden  haa  produced  an  abundance  of  yegetables-^oabban^  lettuce, 
8qaa8h,flweet  com,  etc.  There  can  be  sold  from  the  tenn  this  tell  about  #600  worth  of  iiqm;  also 
some  oatUe.  The  oara  of  this  department  was  under  the  able  management  of  Henrv  Dioke,  the 
industrial  teacher,  who  is  an  old  employee  and  an  experienced  farmer,  and  very  faithful. 

Stoak.— The  school  has  at  this  time  4  horses,  21  cattie,  60  hogs,  27  sheep.  There  has  been  sofa)  from 
the  farm  about  1600  worth  of  hogs  and  cattle  and  wool,  which  is  a  fine  object  lesBon  for  the  boys  that 
worked  so  faithfully  to  bring  them  into  a  marketable  condition. 

Health.— With  the  exception  of  whooping  cough,  there  was  but  little  sickness. 

Improreneiitt.— There  has  been  oonstracted  a  complete  gas  plant  which  works  to  perfection;  also  a 
system  of  waterworks  and  sewerage,  which  when  completed  will  make  the  Henomonee  boarding 
school  one  of  the  best  in  the  country;  and  all  that  will  be  required  is  more  room  to  care  for  all  that 
may  knock  for  admiBsi<m. 

Thanking  you  for  tout  kindness  and  assistance,  I  am« 
Very  respectfully, 

LvLiB  Waibom,  a^perimtmdmL 

D.  H.  Qbobok,  VnUod  States  Indian  Agent. 


Rbpobt  of  Superintendent  of  St.  Joseph's  School. 

Keshbna,  Wis.  August  S^  1899, 

Bib:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  a  report  of  our  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  the  post  year  is  132.  There  were  76  boys  and  56  girls.  The  average 
attendance  is  106.    The  greatest  number  attending  was  in  March,  viz,  119. 

The  number  of  pupils  for  which  the  past  year  compensation  was  made  by  the  Qovernment  had 
been  reduced  from  60  of  the  foregoing  yearto  45.  With  the  means  supplied  us  by  benevolent  charity 
we  have  carried  oa  our  work  as  usual  during  the  past  year,  and  I  nave  the  satisfaction  that  our 
endeavors  have  not  been  unsuccessful,  though  many  difficulties  have  at  times  made  it  hard  for  us. 

One  cause  of  great  and  discouraging  annovance  I  wish  to  mention  right  here:  It  is  the  habit  of 
drinking,  to  which  the  Menomonees,  especially  the  younger  portion  of  them,  are  so  excessively  given. 
Even  a  tew  times  liquor  has  been  given  secretly  to  our  larger  boys  by  young  fellows  coming  from 
Shawano  intoxicated.    In  spite  of  our  watchfulness  we  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  mischief. 

Great  anxiety  was  created  by  several  cases  of  diphtheria  at  our  school,  but  by  the  prompt  attend- 
ance and  vigilance  of  the  agency  phvsiclan.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  D.  Howard,  whose  sanitarV  measures  and 
suggestions  were  strictly  followed,  a  further  spread  of  the  disease  has  been  prevented,  and  the  little 
paoents  have  all  recovered  though  in  one  instance  rccoverv  seemed  to  be  altogether  beyond  hone. 
I  must  give  the  greatest  credit  to  the  skill  of  Dr.  Howard,  and  acknowledge  my  special  obligation  for 
his  great  solicitude  evinced  in  that  particular  case. 

Schoolroom  exercises  and  indusmal  pursuits  at  our  school  have  been  as  reported  before,  and  satis- 
factory results  have  been  reached  in  both.  Owing  to  a  great  number  of  little  beginners,  work  in  the 
class  room  has  been  very  tedious  and  trying,  but  nas  been  surprisingly  successful,  as  far  as  learning 
English  is  concerned. 

Our  school  carpenter  has  manufactured  a  new  altar  erected  in  our  church.  It  Is  a  work  of  beauty, 
and  the  8  boys  who  practiced  carpentering  during  the  past  year  have  aided  in  the  manufacture  with 
considerable  proficiency.  Besides  finishing  our  new  residence,  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  new  furniture  and  a  great  many  improvements  and  repairs  were  made  by  the  carpen- 
ters.   Their  services  were  required  in  all  quarters  for  work  of  various  descriptions. 

Work  in  the  shoe  shop  was  mostly  confined  to  repairing  worn  articles.  Four  boys  were  employed, 
some  new  work  was  made,  and  upward  of  400  pairs  of  worn  shoes  were  restored  to  good  condition. 

In  the  bakery  two  boys  nave  assisted  to  supply  the  amount  of  bread  daily  consumed  by  the  school 
population. 

our  girls  were  actively  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  domestic  work,  taking  their  regular 
turns  in  the  general  routine  in  kitchen,  care  of  milk,  laundrv,  etc.,  thus  full  opportunity  iaaffocded 
them  to  learn  all  that  they  are  rea  uired  to  know.  In  the  sewing  room  all  the  clothes  that  are  used  for 
the  children  were  manufactured  oy  the  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  seamstress.  For  the  bojri, 
nearlv  all  the  suits  and  underwear;  for  the  girls,  all  the  dresses,  cloaks,  their  underwear;  and  all  arti- 
cles that  are  used  in  the  dormitories  and  other  departments,  even  many  artificial  flowers,  were  made 
by  the  larger  girls.  I  think  this  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  time  set  for  manual  labor  is  not  idled 
away  by  our  girls,  the  more  so,  if  considered  the  work  of  mending  old  garments  done  besides  vet 

Following  the  principle  that  children  must  be  trained  to  a  life  of  usefulness,  beginning  with  their 
early  aee,  our  little  ones,  boys  and  girls,  are  engaged  in  employment  suiting  their  strength  and  abil- 
ity. Thus,  the  little  boys  assist  in  housecleaning,  fetching  wood  to  stoves  and  furnaces  during  winter, 
cleaning  up  the  premises,  and  doing  such  work  in  the  garden  as  they  are  able  to  do.  Garden  work  gen- 
erally seems  to  afford  them  always  great  pleasure.  The  little  girls  share  in  the  usual  housewow  as 
far  as  they  can,  assist  in  washing  dishes,  after  meals,  set  the  tables,  learn  to  knit  and  dam  stockings, 
mend  little  pieces  of  dressing,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  get  prepared  to  tend  afterwards  to  the  more  dflft- 
cult  work  of  housekeeping. 

The  land  held  under  cultivation  by  our  school  comprises  about  40  Jicres;  a  small  portion  of  this 
is  used  as  pasture  for  the  cattle.  Our  large  garden,  cultivated  by  the  farmer  boys,  under  the  direction 
of  their  instructor,  is  an  ornament  to  our  premises  and  amply  repays  the  care  and  labor  expended 
upon  it. 

Our  school  stock  is  cared  for  by  the  farmer  boys,  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  farmer.  The 
stock  comprises  the  following:  Horses,  2;  cows,  4;  swine,  upwards  of  50;  domestic  fowl,  upward  of 
150. 

As  to  crops,  our  fttrmer's  statement  has  the  following:  Hay,  80  tons;  corn,  100  bushels;  potatoes,  800 
bushels;  turnips,  60  bushels:  onions,  5  bushels;  beans,  5  bushels;  besides  other  vegetables,  as  cabbage, 
carrots,  parsnips,  etc. 

Acknowledging  my  appreciation  for  the  courtesy  you  have  shown  me  all  along,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully. 

Blase  Kbakb. 
SupeHniendent  St,  Joseph*$  Induttiial  SmooL 

D.  H.  QBOBOB,  United  SUUea  Indian  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  LA  POINTE  AGENCY. 

La  Pointe  Indian  Agency,  Wis., 

Ashland,  August  19,  1899, 
But:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  this  agency, 
accompanied  by  the  census  and  reservation  statistics  as  instructed  by  your  office: 

My  jurisdiction  extends  over  four  reservations  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  three 
in  Minnesota,  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Red  Cliff,  Bayfield  County,  Wis 14,102 

Bad  River,  Ashland  County,  Wis 124,333 

Lac  Courte  d'Oreilles,  Sawyer  County,  Wis 66,136 

Lacdu  Flambeau.  Vilas  Countv,  Wis 69,824 

Fond  du  Lac,  Carlton  County,  Minn 92,346 

Vermilion  Lake  (Nett  lake) ,  St  Louis  and  Itasca  counties,  Minn .  131, 629 
Grand  Portage,  Cook  County,  Minn 51,840 

Total 550,210 

With  the  exception  of  Grand  Portage  and  Nett  Lake,  I  visited  all  of  the  reserva- 
tions under  my  chaive  many  times  during  the  past  year,  inspected  the  schools  and 
timber  industries,  hdd  frequent  councils  with  the  Indians,  and  made  such  official 
investiflntions  as  were  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

The  Grand  Portage  and  Nett  Lake  reservations  are  extremely  difficult  of  access. 
The  former,  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  can  only  be  visited  during 
the  season  of  navigation,  and  in  the  winter  months  is  entirely  isolated  from  civiliza- 
tion. A  journey  to  the  Nett  Lake  Reservation  necessitates  a  canoe  trip  of  about  90 
miles,  and  frequent  portages,  when  all  bageage  and  supplies  must  be  carried  on  the 
backs  of  Indian  packers.  It  will,  ther3ore,  be  r^ily  understood  that  much 
expense  is  incurrea  in  traveling  to  these  two  reservations,  and  that  the  annual  trip 
to  distribute  cash  annuities  and  suppHes  to  the  Indians  is  frequently  the  only  official 
visit  paid  to  them  during  the  year. 

Cenius. — ^The  present  population  of  La  Pointe  Agency,  as  ascertained  by  the  cor- 
rected census  herewith  transmitted,  is  4,782,  divided  as  follows: 

Red  Cliff 219 

Bad  River 686 

Lac  Courte  d'Oreilles 1,146 

Lacdu  Flambeau 799 

Fonddu  Lac 796 

Vermilion  Lake 804 

Grand  Portage 332 

Total 4,782 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  a  scattered  band  of  200  or  more  Indians  known  as  the 
Rice  Lake  Chippewas  and  residing  for  the  most  part  in  Forest  County,  Wis.,  are 
nominally  connected  with  this  agency.  The  status  of  these  Indians  has  been  inves- 
tigated manv  times,  both  by  my  predecessors  in  office  and  by  myself.  They  claim 
to  be  an  of&hoot  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  band  under  my  charge,  but  wmle  the 
language  and  customs  of  these  two  tribes  are  somewhat  similar  I  can  find  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  they  are  Lac  du  Flambeau  Chippewas  and  entitled  to  allotments  and 
other  rights  and  privil^es  at  that  reservation.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  the  Rice  Lake  band  more  properly  belong  to  the  old  reservation  at  L*  Anse, 
Mich.  It  is  very  desirable  that  steps  be  taken  by  the  Department  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  this  roving  band  of  Chippewas.  They  have  no  reservation  and  conse- 
quently no  homes,  foms,  schools,  or  other  accessories  of  civilization.  They  eke  out 
a  scanty  livelihood  by  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  The  Government  granted  them  aid  last 
winter,  and  in  February,  1899,  I  visitSi  Rice  Lake  and  distributed  provisions  for  the 
relief  of  the  aged,  sick,  and  destitute  Indians  of  the  band.  At  that  time  these  peo- 
ple presented  a  petition,  i)rayinff  that  certain  lands  be  set  off  for  their  use  as  a  reser- 
vation.   This  matter  is  still  under  consideration  in  your  office. 

As  directed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office,  I  furnish  herewith  the  infor- 
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mation  required  in  connection  with  the  census  of  this  agency  as  contained  in  the 
following  table: 


Name  of  band. 

Males 
over  18 
years. 

Females 
over  14 
years. 

School 
children 
between 
6  and  16 

years. 

Red  Cliff 

63 
266 
417 
253 
203 
214 

81 

69 
256 
461 
842 
268 
239 
110 

67 

BadRiver      

123 

Lac  Comte  d'Oreilles 

246 

Tiao dn  Flambeaii ..,-,,..„.^,,,,,-.^, ^ ^.^--r t 

164 

Fond  du  Lac 

228 

Vermilion  Lake 

206 

Qrand  Porta^ 

97 

Total 

1,497 

1,746 

1,120 

Ashland,  Wis.,  the  headquarters  of  the  agency,  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  is  reached  via  Chicago,  St  Aul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Rail- 
way, Chicaj^o  and  Northwestern  Railway,  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  Wisconsin 
Central  Raflway. 

Red  Cliff  R^rvation  is  located  3  miles  from  Bayfield,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  24  miles  from  Ashland.  A 
wagon  way  connects  Ba3rfield  with  the  Indian  village  on  Buffalo  Ba;^,  Red  Cliff 
Reservation,  distant  about  3  miles.  During  the  season  of  open  navigation  Bayfield 
is  reached  by  a  steamer,  which  makes  two  daily  trips  from  Ashland,  a  distance  of  22 
miles.    Post-oflBce  and  telegraphic  address,  Bayfield,  Wis. 

Bad  River  Reservation  lies  about  3  miles  east  of  Ashland.  The  principal  village 
is  at  Odanah,  a  station  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  10  miles  east  of 
Ashland.    Post-ofiice  and  telegraphic  address,  Odanah,  Wis. 

Lac  Courte  d'Oreilles  Reservation  is  reached  via  Hay  ward,  a  town  on  the  Chicago, 
St  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway,  distant  vrom  Ashland  about  60  miles. 
The  principal  villages.  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  and  Pahquauhwon^,  are  distant  from 
Hayward  23  miles,  ana  are  connected  with  that  town  by  means  of  a  fair  wagon  road. 
Postroffice  address.  Reserve,  Wis.    Telegraphic  address,  Hayward,  Wis. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation  is  reached  via  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way. The  principal  village  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  lai*^  lake  named  Flambeau, 
and  about  5  miles  from  the  railway  station.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and 
railway  station,  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis. 

Fond  du  Lac  Reservation  is  located  about  95  miles  west  of  Ashland  and  24  miles 
west  of  Duluth.  It  is  reached  via  Cloquet,  a  town  on  the  Duluth  and  Winnipeg 
Railway,  the  principal  settlement  being  connected  with  Cloc^uet  by  3  miles  of  very 
pcMor  wagon  road.  Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  and  railway  station,  Cloquet, 
Minn. 

Vermilion  Lake  Reservation  is  situated  3  miles  from  Tower,  Minn.,  and  is  reached 
•by  boat  in  summer  and  a  roadway  on  the  ice  in  winter.  Tower  is  about  170  miles 
from  Ashland,  on  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railway.  The  Boise  Forte  Indians 
have  a  number  of  settlements  in  St  Louis  and  Itasca  counties,  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, besides  the  one  at  Sucker  Point,  on  Vermilion  Lake.  The  farmer  and  teacher 
are  now  established  at  Nett  Lake,  on  the  reservation  proper.  Post-office  and  tele- 
graphic address  and  railway  station,  Tower,  Minn. 

Grand  Portage  Reservation  is  situated  about  200  miles  from  Ashland,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  village  is  on  Grand  Portage  Bay,  about  10  miles  west  of 
the  mouth  of  Pi^n  River,  which  stream  forms  for  a  number  of  miles  the  boundary 
between  the  Umted  States  and  Canada.  Post-office  address.  Grand  Portage,  Minn. 
The  reservation  is  reached  during  the  season  of  navigation  by  steamer,  making  semi- 
weekly  trips  between  Duluth  and  Port  Arthur,  Canada. 
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Schools. — Connected  with  the  agency  are  nine  day  and  three  boarding  schools, 
following  table  gives  detailed  information  regarding  the  same: 


The 


Name  of  schooL 


Reservation  where 
situated. 


Averase 
attend- 
ance. 


Name  of  teacher. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


DAY  8CHOOI& 


Normantonm. 
Fond  du  Lac . 
Red  Cliff 


Fond  du  Lac., 

.....do 

RedCaifl 


Grand  Portage  . 


Grand  Portage. 


Lac  Courte  d'Orell- 
les: 
No.l 


No.  2 

No.8 

Pahquaubwong 

Odanah 

BOARDINO  SCHOOLS. 

8t.  Mary's 


Lac  Ck)urte  d'Oreil- 

les. 
....do 


,....do 

.....do 

Bad  River . 

Bad  River . 


Lac  du  Flambeau. 


Bayfield . 


Lac  du  Flambeau . 


Redaifl. 


17 

7 
9 
34 
14 
56 

76 
146 


Josephine  B.  Von  Felden 

Mary  Morgan 

Sister  Seraphica  Relneck , 

Sister  Victoria  Steidl 

A.F.Geraghty 

MaudM.Kirby 

Cassius  A.  Wallace , 

Lena  Wallace , 

William  Denomie , 

Sophie  Denomie 

Sister  Hugolina  Fischenlch. . . . 

Sister  Florentla  Pehura 

Charles  K.  Dunster 

Sister  Macaria  Mmphy 

Sister  ClarisBlma  Walsh 

Sister  Venantla 

Sister  Euphemia , 

Sister  Dorothea 

Reuben  Perry,  superintendent, 

Ada  Zimmerman 

Celia  J.  Durfee 

Mary  E.  Perry 

Sister  Vincent  Hunlc , 

Sister  Calllsta 

Sister  Veronica 


S600 

600 
600 
800 
600 
800 


600 
800 
600 
800 
600 
450 
600 
600 
480 


200 


600 
600 


a  Not  Government  employees. 

The  day  schools  at  the  Bad  River  and  Red  Cliff  reservations  are  conducted  in  build- 
ings owned  and  equipped  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  sisters  in  char^  of  the 
schools  are  authorized  as  Government  employees.  The  Lac  Courte  d'Oreilles  da^ 
school  No.  3  is  also  operated  in  the  same  manner.  In  each  case  $100  per  annum  is 
paid  by  tlie  Grovemment  for  the  rental  of  the  property. 

The  St  Mary's  and  Bayfield  boarding  schools  are  still  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  Cathohce  and  receive  aid  under  their  annual  contracts  for  a  certain  number 
of  pupils. 

The  new  boarding  school  at  Vermillion  Lake  Reservation  is  practically  completed 
and  equipped,  but  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  water  systems,  etc.,  is  not  yet  ready  to 
receive  pupils.  This  school  was  until  recently  under  my  supervision.  Being  situated 
170  miles  from  Ashland,  three  days  or  more  were  necessarily  required  in  making  the 
trip  from  the  agency  to  the  reservation,  and  it  was  found  practicable  to  remove  the 
school  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency  ana  place  it  under  a  bonded 
superintendent.  Accordingly,  on  May  6,  1899,  1  transferred  the  Vermillion  Lake 
school  plant,  together  with  all  public  property  pertaining  to  the  same,  to  Oliver  H. 
Gates  as  bonded  superintendent.  The  school  under  Mr.  Gates's  experienced  and 
efficient  management  will  soon  be  in  successful  operation. 

The  Lac  du  Flambeau  boarding  school  has  had  a  prosperous  year.  The  school  is 
well  equipped  for  efficient  work.  Improvements  in  the  water,  sewer,  and  heating 
systems  have  been  authorized  by  your  office,  and  detailed  plans  and  estimates  for  the 

Sroposed  work  will  shortly  be  suomitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Department, 
lore  specific  information  rc^ardin^  this  school  is  superfluous,  as  there  is  submitted 
herewith  a  detailed  report  of  Supenntendent  Reuben  Perry  for  the  past  year,  which 
includes  all  necessaiy  data. 

The  amount  of  $60,000,  recently  appropriated  for  a  boarding  school  for  the  Lac 
Courte  d'Oreilles  Indians,  has  now  become  available.  This  school,  instead  of  being 
located  on  the  reservation,  as  is  desirable,  is  to  be  built  about  1}  miles  from  Hayward, 
Wis. .  and  about  20  miles  distant  from  the  reservation.  Plans  have  been  drawn  for 
the  dormitory,  school,  employees,  and  warehouse  buildings  for  the  proposed  school, 
which  will  be  erected  at  once.    Preliminary  surveys  of  the  site  and  plans  for  the 
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water  and  sewer  systems  are  now  being  made  and  the  work  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  When  this  boarding  school  is  completed  it  is  expected  that  the  four  dav 
schools  at  present  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Indians  will 
be  discontmued. 

I  have  nothing  very  encouraging  to  report  relative  to  the  day  schools  operated  at 
this  acency.  The  only  solution  of  the  Indian  education  problem,  in  my  estimation, 
is  to  place  a  boardinjg  school  on  every  reservation  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  for 
the  day  schools,  which  a.'e  conducted  at  a  considerable  expense  to  the  Grovemment. 
These  schools  are  usually  poorly  attended,  and  the  results  attained  at  the  end  of  the 
year  are  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  expended  for  their  maintenance. 
A  noon  lunch  is  served  at  the  day  schools  as  an  incentive  to  regular  attendance,  and 
it  is  largely  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  pupils  are  held  in  the  school.  Where  the  pwar- 
ents  have  no  settled  place  of  abode  and  are  constantly  roving  over  the  country  engaging 
in  suear  making,  berry  picking,  rice  harvesting,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  educa- 
tional focilities  for  the  children,  as  they  are  dependent  upon  their  parents  and  must 
move  about  from  place  to  place  with  them.  When  the  children  can  be  taken  from 
their  parents  and  placed  m  boarding  schools,  there  to  be  properly  clothed  and  fed, 
the  necessary  opportunity  is  afforded  the  teacher  for  their  civiuzation  and  education. 
Their  bodily  wants  having  received  careful  attention  and  regular  attendance  at 
school  being  insured,  the  pupils  generally  make  rapid  progress  alone  all  lines  of  work. 

MiMionary  work. — ^The  rehgious  interests  of  the  Indians  are  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  erected  churches  on  all  but  one  of  the  seven  reserva- 
tions, where  services  are  held  with  more  or  less  regularity.  At  the  village  of  Odanah, 
Bad  River  Reservation,  the  Indians  have  contributed  to  build  a  lai*ge  church,  to  cost 
several  thousand  dollars,  and  the  same  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  The  Vermil- 
lion Lake  Indians  are  practically  without  religious  oversight  at  the  present  time. 
A  school  and  mission,  conducted  for  their  benefit  by  the  Presbyterians,  has  been 
abandoned.  A  native  Methodist  preacher  holds  occasional  services  at  the  various 
settlements  on  their  reservation. 

Courts  and  police. — ^There  are  no  courts  of  Indian  offenses  or  other  courts  in  opera- 
tion at  this  agency.  Seventeen  policemen  are  divided  among  the  seven  reservations, 
who  assist  the  farmer  in  controlling  all  disturbances  and  maintain  peace  and  order 
among  the  Indians.  For  minor  offenses  the  Indians  are  confined  in  the  reservation 
jails,  while  more  serious  crimes  receive  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  courts.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the  liauor  habit  is  largely  responsible 
for  unsatisfactory  conditions  existing  among  the  Indians.  The  police  have,  during 
the  past  year,  arrested  and  placed  in  the  lo(5l  guardhouses  many  intoxicated  Indians 
and  have  obtained  from  them  specific  information  which  has  led  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  several  saloon  keepers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservations. 

While  it  appears  to  be  an  utter  impossibility  to  entirely  suppress  the  liquor  traffic, 
it  is  my  earnest  endeavor  to  confine  it  within  very  narrow  bounds  and  to  prosecute 
all  cases  of  violations  of  the  law  that  are  brought  to  my  notice. 

Boadi. — The  Bad  River  Indians  having  on  deposit  to  their  credit  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  large  amount  of  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  tribal  timber  on 
their  reservation,  the  Department  authorized  the  use  of  |10,000  of  the  same  in  the 
construction  and  repair  of  their  reservation  roads.  The  ^eaterpart  of  this  amount 
has  been  spent  in  building  some  13  miles  of  new  road,  which  wilf  afford  the  Indians 
access  with  their  teams  to  the  principal  settlements,  and  thus  enable  them  to  market 
their  hay  and  vegetables.  About  20  miles  of  road  have  been  repaired  and  other 
street  improvements  in  the  way  of  sidewalks  and  bridges  have  been  made,  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  population,  and  adding  much  to  the  thrifty  appearance  of 
Odanah,  the  principal  village  at  the  reservation. 

Ajproposition  is  now  under  consideration  in  your  office  for  improving  the  roads  at 
the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  Minn.  An  appropriation  of  $500  has  been  requested 
to  provide  the  Indians  with  subsistence  supplies  while  engaged  in  the  work  and  to 
purchase  the  necessary  tools  and  material.  The  Indians  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
perform  the  labor  without  compensation,  and  the  early  prosecution  of  the  proposed 
improvements  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Allotmentt. — No  schedules  of  allotments  made  to  Indians  of  this  agency  have  been 
forwarded  to  your  office  during  the  past  year,  but  patents  for  allotments  have  issued 
to  certain  Indians  of  the  Bad  Kiver  and  Lac  Courte  d'Oreilles  reservations,  covering 
applications  which  had  previously  been  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Department    The  followmg  table  shows  the  number  of  allotments  made  on  each 
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reeervation  of  this  asency  for  which  patents  have  been  received,  the  number  of  allot- 
tees, male  and  female,  and  the  number  of  acres  allotted: 


Reservation. 

Number 
of  allot- 
ments. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number 
of  acres 
allotted. 

Tiivo  Omrt^  d'Oivillf* 

702 
627 
450 
806 
204 
804 

443 
839 
258 
186 
108 
147 

259 
188 
192 
120 
96 
157 

&1,862.13 
41,007.84 
80,296.78 
24,486.84 
14, 102. 81 

Bad  River 

Fond  du  Lac 

I^4M»  flu  Flambeaii 

RedCaifl 

Omnd  Porta^a . .  ^ .  ^  .  .    .  x .  a  x . 

24,191.31 

Total 

2.493 

1,481 

1,012 

188,M7.66 

Affrieultnre. — But  few  of  the  Indians  possess  farms.  Many  of  them  have  small 
patcnes  of  land  cleared  on  their  allotments,  where  they  raine  sufficient  potatoes  and 
v^etables  for  their  own  consumption.  The  soil  of  all  the  Wisconsin  reservations  is 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  ana  could  the  Indians  be  induced  to  raise  hay  and 
potatoes  on  a  large  scale  their  produce  would  find  a  ready  market,  and  the  revenue 
thus  obtained  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them.  They  are,  however,  greatly 
disincUned  to  what  seems  to  them  unnecessarv  labor,  and  so  long  as  they  receive  a 
steady  income  from  the  sale  of  their  pine  timber  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce  them 
to  become  tillers  of  the  soil. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  locahties  the  Minnesota  reservations  are  for  the  most 
part  barren  and  unprofitable  for  cultivation.  Seeds  and  agricultural  implements 
were  provided  the  past  season  for  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  Vermillion  Lake  Indians. 
A  heavy  hail  and  wmd  storm,  however,  recently  destroyed  the  guxlens  as  well  as 
the  rice  crop  at  the  VermiUion  Lake  Reservation,  and  these  Indians  will  probablv 
require  subsistence  supplies  from  the  Government  to  enable  them  to  live  throucn 
the  coming  winter.  Tne  following  is  a  partial  summary  of  the  crops  raised  at  tne 
various  reservations: 


Oats bushels..  5,100 

Com do 2, 450 

Onions do 775 

Pumpkins number. .  8, 000 


Potatoes bushels.-  18,723 

Turnips do 5,882 

Beans do 625 

Other  vegetables . .  .do 3, 390 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  Indians  have  cut  1,550  tons  of  hay,  5,130  cords  of 
wood,  and  made  3,490  pounds  of  butter. 

I  do  not  in  all  cases  encourage  the  Indians  to  become  owners  of  stock,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  assume  very  little  responsibihty  in  the  care  and  management  of  the 
same.  Horses  and  cattle  are  usually  turned  loose  to  find  their  own  pasturage  and 
manaee  to  exist  during  the  summer  months,  but  frequently  die  of  neglect  and  starva- 
tion Quring  the  winter,  as  it  is  exceptional  for  the  Indians  to  cut  hay  or  provide 
fon^  sufacient  for  the  subsistence  of  their  stock,  or  properly  shelter  the  animals 
during  the  cold  and  inclement  weather.  The  farmers  in  chai^  of  the  various  reser- 
vations report  that  the  Indians  own  669  horses,  553  head  of  cattle,  403  swine,  and 
5,603  domestic  fowls. 

Sanitary  condition. — ^There  have  been  no  serious  epidemics  among  the  Indians,  and 
the  mortality  consequently  has  not  been  large.  There  was  a  sUght  decrease  during 
the  year  in  tne  number  of  deaths  from  consumption,  which  still  continues  to  be  the 
prevailing  disease  among  the  Chippewas.  The  Wisconsin  Indians  are  cared  for  by 
the  agency  physician,  with  headquarters  at  Ashland,  where  there  is  also  a  dispensary. 
The  Minnesota  reservations  are  practically  without  medical  attendance^  although  the 
more  common  drugs  and  supplies  are  furnished  to  the  burner  for  distribution  among 
the  Indians  whenever  they  applv  for  the  same. 

Under  recent  authority  from  the  Indian  office  I  have  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Dr.  B.  F.  Harris,  of  Lac  du  Flambeau,  to  furmsh  all  necessary  medical  service  and  to 
attend  to  the  reauired  sanitary  work  at  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  boarding  school  during, 
the  fiscal  year  of  1900  for  a  compensation  of  $400. 

Timber  indaBtries. — The  methods  pursued  during  the  past  eight  years  relative  to  the 
sale,  logging,  and  manu&u^ure  of  timber  on  the  M^sconsin  reservations  of  this  agency 
are  so  well  understood  as  to  call  for  no  special  comment  or  report  at  the  present  time. 

Logging  has  been  extensively  prosecuted  by  Justus  S.  Steams,  J.  H.  Cushway  & 
Co.,  and  Frederick  L.  Gilbert,  authorized  contractors  at  the  Bad  River,  Lac  du 
Flambeau,  and  Red  Cliff  reservations,  respectivelv,  and  the  timber  manufactured  into 
lumber  at  the  sawmills  owned  and  operated  by  tne  same  persons  and  located  on  the 
said  reservations.    Work  in  connection  with  the  cutting  and  manufacture  of  the  tim- 
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ber  is  provided  for  all  able-bodied  Indians  who  desire  it  There  have  been  no  seri- 
ous complaints  made  by  either  Indians  or  contractors,  and  the  timber  operations 
have  been  conducted  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  r^i^ulations  of  the  Department 
and  with  mutual  benefit  to  the  contractors  and  the  Indmn  allotteesi 

Considerable  dead  and  down  timber  has  been  cut  on  the  imalloted  lands  of  the  Bad 
River  and  Lac  du  Flambeau  reservations  under  special  contracts  with  the  Department, 
thereby  saving  much  of  this  class  of  timber  from  further  deterioration  or  from  beinff 
a  total  loss  to  the  Indians.  The  money  thus  obtained  is  deposited  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians,  to  be  used  for  the  future  use  and  benefit 
of  the  tribe. 

On  April  22, 1899,  under  authority  from  the  Indian  OflSce,  I  invited  proposals  for  the 

Purchase  of  10,000,000  feet  or  more  of  hardwood  timber  standing  on  the  Lac  Oourte 
*Oreilles  Reservation.  There  is  but  very  little  pine  left  at  Lac  Courte  d'Oreilles, 
and  the  timber  proposed  to  be  sold  consists  principally  of  oak,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  maple,  birch,  ash,  elm^  and  basswood.  It  is  intended  to  erect  a  port- 
able sawmill  at  the  reservation  which  can  be  moved  to  the  different  localities  covered 
by  the  scattered  timber,  and  where  the  same  can  be  manufactured  into  lumber. 
Indian  labor  is  to  be  used  when  practicable  in  the  cutting  and  manufacture  of  the 
timber.  A  very  satisfactory  proposal  for  the  purchase  of  the  timber  was  received, 
and  is  now  under  consideration  in  your  office.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
arrangements  may  be  concluded  at  an  early  date  in  order  to  permit  of  the  cutting  of 
the  timber  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  locging  season.  The  sale  of  this  hard- 
wood timber  will  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  Lac  Courte  d'Oreilles  Indians,  as  it 
will  provide  them  with  work,  which  will  be  of  even  more  advantage  to  them  than 
the  money  received  for  the  stumpage  of  the  timber.  At  present  these  people  are 
without  means  of  support.  They  required  Government  assistance  last  spring,  and 
unless  provided  with  work  will  need  further  aid  to  enable  them  to  subsist  during  the 
coining  winter. 

No  way  has  yet  opened  for  the  disposal  of  the  small  timber  on  the  Minnesota  reser- 
vations, forbidden,  under  act  of  January  14,  1889,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians.  I  am  in  receipt  of  constant  applications  from  allottees  of  the  Grand  Port- 
age and  Fond  du  Lac  reservations  for  permission  to  cut  and  sell  cord  wood,  ties, 
cedar  posts,  telegraph  poles,  etc.    The  Indians  do  not  desire  to  market  wnj  of  the 

Eine  timber,  but  only  ask  that  the  same  rights  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  Wisconsin 
Qdians  relative  to  the  cutting  of  the  small  timber  on  their  allotments  be  also 
extended  to  them.  Very  advantageous  offers  have  recently  been  made  to  the  Grand 
Portage  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  the  cedar  on  their  allotted  lands,  Mudi  of  this 
timber  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  value  every  vear,  and  unless  it  is  allowed  to  be  cut 
and  sold  or  the  Indians  permitted  to  manufacture  it  into  ties,  posts,  poles,  etc.,  will 
soon  be  a  total  loss  to  them.  This  matter  has  previously  formed  the  subject  of 
pj)ecial  recommendations  to  the  Department. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  is  compiled  from  the  records  of  this  oflice  for  the 
past  year,  and  shows  the  total  amount  of  timber  cut  during  the  recent  logging  season 
at  the  different  reservations  of  the  agency,  and  also  the  amounts  received  and  dis- 
bursed on  account  of  the  same: 

Bad  River  Reservation: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1898,  and  due  from 

contractors $34,310.23 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from 

July  1,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 80,376.64 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts      7, 1 52. 94 

$121,839.81 

Amount  paid  to  Indians  on  timber  accounts .    41, 481. 43 
Amount  paid  to  contractors  on  account  of 

advance 13,449.06 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses .      2, 341. 74 
Deposited   in   United  States  Treasury  to 

creditof  tribal  fund 12,901.43 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1899,  and  due 

from  contractors 51, 666. 15 

121,839.81 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1 ,  1898,  and  due  from 
contractors 22,415.60 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  timber  from 
July  1,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 25,965.87 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts      5,406.42  t 

63,787.8^ 
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Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation — Continued. 

Amount  paid  to  Indians  on  timber  accounts.  $18)  685. 05 
Amount  paid  to  contractors  on  account  of 

advance 4,326.72 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  otherexpenses.      1, 541. 13 
Deposited  in    United  States  Treasury  to 

credit  of  tribal  fund 605.94 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1899,  and  due 

from  contractors 28,629.05 


Red  CM  Reservation: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1898,  and  due  from 

contractors.... 51,716.05 

Amoimt  received  from  sale  of  timber  from 

July  1,  1898,  to  June  30,  1899 44,965.06 

Amount  received  from  advance  on  contracts      5, 736. 65 

Amount  paid  to  Indians  on  timber  accounts .  30, 581 .  45 
Amount  paid  to  contractors  on  account  of 

advance 2,482.05 

Amount  paid  for  scaling  and  other  expense .  1 ,  423. 09 
Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1899,  and  due 

from  contractors 67,931.17 

Lac  Courte  d'Oreilles  Reservation: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1898,  and  due  from 

contractors 4,364.72 

Amountpaid  to  Indians  on  timber  accounts.  3, 030. 20 
Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1899,  and  due  from 

contractors 1,334.52 

Summary  of  timber  operations: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1898 112,806.60 

Amoimt  received,  sale  of  timber 151, 307. 57 

Amount  received,  advance  on  contracts. . .    18, 296. 01 

Amountpaid  on  timber  accounts  to  Indians .  93, 778. 13 
Amount  paid  contractors,  account  of  ad- 
vance    20,257.83 

Amountpaid  for  scaling  and  other  expenses.  5, 305. 96 
Deposited  in  United  States  Treasury  to  credit 

of  tribalfund 13,507.37 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1899 149,560.89 


Timber  cut. 

Bad  River  Reservation:  Feet- 

Q^^^  ..... ...-..........-..--...--..  910 

WMtepinVi.'.'ir.r.^I.I.'J.i.'IIiri.^jr."  12,923,320 

Norway 7,713,370 

Dead  and  down 5,773,360 

Shinffle  timber 2,545,330 

Hemlock 34,660 

Birch 2,000 

Ehn 4,000 

Maple 1,000 

Basswood 2,360 

Lac  du  Flambeau: 

White  pine 4,637,840 

Norway 2,475,460 

Dead  and  down 398,220 

Shingle  timber 855,040 

HenUock 2,222,220 


153, 787. 89 


102,417.76 


102,417.76 


8,729.44 


282,410.18 


282, 410. 18 


29,000,310 


10,588,780 
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Timber  cut — Continued. 

Red  Cliff:  Feet 

White  pine $7,947,260 

Norway 338,970 

Hemlock 717,940 

Spruce 362,450 

Aflh 5,060 

Cedar 186,060 

Summary: 

White  pine 25,508,420 

Norway 10,527,800 

Dead  and  down 6,171,580 

Shingle  timber 3,400,370 

Hemlock 2,974,820 

Birch 2,000 

Elm 4,000 

Maple 1,000 

Basswood 2,360 

Cedar 186,970' 

Spruce 362,450 

Aflh 5,060 

49,146,830 

In  oonolusion. — I  wish  to  state  that  all  favors  extended  to  me  by  the  Department 
have  been  greatly  appreciated,  and  also  to  make  due  acknowledgment  of  the  efficient 
aid  and  hearty  support  received  from  my  able  corps  of  employees,  to  which  fact  I 
attribute  in  a  great  measure  the  present  satisfactory  and  prosperous  condition  of  this 
agency. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  W.  Campbell, 
United  Slates  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Apfairs. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Lac  du  Flabcbeau  School. 

Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis.,  Augutt  i,  1899, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  mv  annual  report  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  Industrial  School 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899. 

During  the  year  there  were  enrolled  181  pupils— 98  boys  and  88  girls— with  an  average  attendance 
of  146.  All  children  of  this  reservation  of  a  school  age,  and  physically  able,  have  been  in  attendance, 
and  24  children  from  the  Bad  River  Reservation  have  also  been  accommodated.  The  old  Indians  of 
the  reservation,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  are  strong  supporters  of  the  school,  and  want  their  chil- 
dren to  acquire  an  education;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  seem  to  think  more  of  the  industrial  training 
their  children  are  getting  than  they  do  of  the  schoolroom  work. 

Literary  work.— The  work  in  this  department  has  been  carried  on  very  much  as  it  was  last  year.  The 
use  of  the  course  of  study  from  the  banning  of  the  year  has  resulted  in  more  systematic  and  better 
work.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  articulation  and  phonetic  drills,  in  all  grades,  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  pronunciation  and  reading  of  the  pupils.  These  exercises  have  resulted  in  a  great 
deal  of  good,  but  tnere  is  yet  room  for  improvement  m  this  line. 

The  pupils  who  attended  the  kindergarten  last  year  were  promoted  to  the  first  primary  at  the  begin- 
ning o!  tiie  year,  and  the  kindergarten  was  filled  with  newcomers,  who  soon  learned  to  speak  and 
understand  English.  Free  cutting,  painting,  clay  modeling,  sewing  and  weaving,  and  nature  work 
have  employed  the  time  of  the  kindergartners.  Among  other  work  in  nature  study,  .ath  child  made 
a  flower-garden  box,  sowed  seed  in  it,  and  cared,  with  intense  interest,  for  his  flowers. 

Christmas  was  observed  by  a  short  programme  given  by  the  children,  after  which  they  were  made 
happy  by  presents  furnished  the  school  by  friends  of  the  different  emplovees.  With  the  allowance  by 
the  Department  of  $25  for  extras,  the  Christmas  dinner  was  all  the  children  could  desire.  Arbor  day 
was  appropriately  observed,  and  the  children  take  great  pride  in  caring  for  their  trees. 

Seven  of  the  advanced  pupils  were  recommended  for  transfer  to  Haskell  Institute,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  consent  of  tne  parents  is  necessary  before  a  transfer  can  be  effected  six  of  them  will  not 
be  transferred  this  year. 

ladustrial  work.— The  work  In  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  8hope  has  been  very  much  like  the 
work  of  former  years,  there  being  4  apprentices  in  each  shop.  The  reservation  and  school  black- 
smithing  has  been  done  by  the  blacksmith  and  his  apprentices  The  carpenter  boys,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  carpenter,  have  done  the  necessary  work  around  the  school,  built  a  hose  house  and  a  wood 
house,  and  have  repainted  a  numt>er  of  the  buildings.  The  twys  in  both  shops  have  made  commenda- 
ble progress,  and  have  proved  themselves  to  be  independent  workers  in  plain  work  and  repairing. 

The  farm  work  has  oeen  carried  on  by  the  boys  working  with,  and  under  the  supervision  of,  the 
school  farmer.  There  are  now  35  acres  under  cultivation:  15  acres  have  been  in  rye,  and  the  remain- 
ing 20  acres  in  potatoes,  berries,  sweet  corn,  oats,  and  small  garden  crops.  The  rye  has  been  harvested, 
and  was  a  reasonably  good  crop  considering  the  fact  that  ft  was  sown  on  newly  broken  marsh  land, 
which  had  been  drained  but  a  very  short  time.    The  other  crops  are  on  light,  sandy  soil,  bat  they  look 
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well,  and  a  good  vield  is  expected.  The  berries  are  now  being  ffathered,and  the  yield  is  good  and 
the  quality  excellent  We  have  used  land  plaster  on  the  potato  land  ana  on  the  school  grounds,  and 
find  It  a  help  to  the  potatoes  and  grass  on  this  sandy  soil.  The  following  is  a  table  of  garden  produce 
raised  last  year: 

Beets bushels..     6 

Cucumbers do....    80 

Radishes do..-.    20 

Com do —    26 

Potatoes do....  800 

The  kitchen  force  has  made  965  pounds  of  butter  during  the  year. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  sum  of  $584.48  has  been  realised  from  the  sale  of  school  hogs.  These 
hogs  were  raised  principally  on  the  waste  from  the  children's  tables.  Part  of  the  money  has  been 
used  to  purchase  a  piano  for  the  school,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  used  to  purchase  a  set  of  band 
instruments. 

The  girls  have  been  instructed  in  housekeeping,  sewing,  oookins,  laundry  work,  and  nursing. 
They  have  made  commendable  progress  in  all  aepaitments.  Following  is  a  list  of  articles  manufac- 
tured by  the  girls  in  the  sewing  room: 


Aprons number..    90 

Oases,  pillow do 94 

Capes do....    78 

Curtains,  window pairs..     4 

Dresses number..  382 


Suits number..    12 

Underwear,  suits  of 286 

Sheets number..  120 

Towels do....  800 


A  cooking  class  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  large  ^rls  in  family  cooking  was  organized  earlv 
in  January.  The  members  of  this  class  have  been  reqmred  to  keep  a  record  of  the  work  done.  Eacn 
girl  keeps  an  account  of  the  cost  of  the  provisions  used  by  her  in  cooking  for  her  table,  and  is  required 
to  render  an  account  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  girls  have  been  greatly  interested  in  this  work, 
and  have  learned  something  about  cookinff  for  a  small  number  of  persons. 

Health.— The  general  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good.  In  January  the  school  was  visited  by  a 
trying  epidemic  of  measles,  there  being  90  cases  among  the  pupils,  but  no  deaths  occurred  from  this 
cause.  Two  pupils  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  school,  and  2  died  of  pulmonary  trouble  after  leaving 
the  school. 

In  ooiioliisioB.~I  desire  to  extend  my  thanks  to  my  corps  of  assistants  for  their  earnest  and  efficient 
work,  and  to  the  Indian  Office,  agent,  and  agency  clerks  for  their  support  and  kind  treatment. 

Req>ectfully  submitted. 

RixTBSN  Pkbbt,  auperiniendaU. 

S.  W.  Campbxll,  UnUed  SUUea  Indian  Agent. 


REPORT  CONCERNING  INDIANS  IN  WYOMING. 


REPORT  OF  AGENT  FOR  SHOSHONE  AGENCY. 

AuGUfirr  25, 1899. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this 
agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

Bnildingf .— The  building  at  this  agency  as  well  as  at  the  Arapaho  subagency,  22 
miles  from  here,  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  though  somewhat  impaired  by  age. 
They  need  some  repairs,  sach  as  stone  miderpinning,  replacing  of  adobe  chimneys 
with  brick,  shinsling,  and  painting. 

Indnitries. — ^The  Lidians  of  this  reservation  show  a  marked  improvement  in  all 
their  industrial  pursuits.  The  hay  and  srain  heretofore  raised  by  the  Indians  and 
cut  by  agency  employees,  or  under  their  direction,  have  now  reached  proportions  far 
beyond  the  ability  oi  the  employees  to  handle,  and  in  consequence  the  Indians  this 
year  and  hereafter  will  be  required  to  do  their  own  haying  and  harvesting,  with  the 
assistance  of  such  machinery  and  instructions  as  can  be  supplied  them  from  the 
agency.  Last  year  they  supplied  the  post  at  Fort  Washakie  with  300  tons  of  hay 
and  about  250, (XX)  pounds  of  oats  and  tne  agency  with  600,000  pounds  of  wheat  and 
40,000  pounds  of  oats,  leaving  them  a  surplus  of  300,000  pounds  of  wheat  and  about 
as  much  oats,  which  they  disp^osed  of  to  private  parties.  They  also  supplied  1,800 
cords  of  wood  at  Fort  Washakie,  200  cords  at  the  Wind  River  boarding  school,  and  60 
at  the  agency.  They  also  hauled  all  the  Indian  supplies  from  CaspeTf  175  miles  dis- 
tant, and  will  do  the  same  woii  this  year  if  permitted,  although  their  hay  and  grain 
crops  will  fall  short  of  last  year's,  owing  to  tne  late  season  and  heavy  frosts,  as  well 
as  to  the  fact  that  they  were  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  seed. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  agency  I  have  enforced  the  provisions  of 
section  333,  R^ulations  of  the  Indian  OflBce,  requiring  the  young  men  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves  or  tribe  for  the  supplies  issued  to  them.  They  at  first 
refused,  but  finding  they  could  not  get  the  supplies  otherwise^  they  one  by  one 
applied  for  work  for  such  supplies  as  they  most  needed,  and  at  this  time  the  demand 
far  exceeds  the  supply.  The  work  usually  done  in  payment  of  supplies  is  on  roads, 
bridges,  and  ditch^  and  also  in  freighting. 
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Boadi,  bridges,  ditches,  etc. — During  the  year  I  have  constructed  a  good  subetantial 
wooden  bridge  across  Little  Wind  Kiver  at  the  subagency.  The  bridge  is  125  feet 
long,  and  the  work  was  done  by  agency  employees  and  Indians,  with  no  appropria- 
tion by  the  Government  I  have  also  built  and  repaired  many  small  bridc^  on  the 
reservation  in  the  same  manner.  One  span  of  the  iron  and  wooden  bridge  built  by 
the  Government  across  Big  Wind  River  cave  way  and  fell  into  the  river  during  the 
high  water  in  June.  The  loss  was  caused  by  some  defect  in  the  superstructure  or 
truss  work.  I  have  had  the  broken  span  taken  from  the  water  or  securely  anchored 
to  the  shore,  so  that  it  can  be  replaced  when  the  water  is  low  enough. 

I  have  nearly  completed  a  good  wagon  road  to  the  subagency  aoout  18  miles  in 
length.  This  will  shorten  the  distance  usually  traveled  about  4  or  6  mi.es,  will  be  a 
much  better  road,  and  cross  Little  Wind  Biver  at  the  new  bridge  near  the  subagency. 
This  work  was  also  done  by  the  agency  employees  and  Indians,  without  appropria- 
tion by  the  Government 

I  have  laid  out  and  built  a  good  wagon  road  into  the  mountains  to  reach  a  lai^ge 
body  of  timber.  This  road  is  about  12  miles  long,  much  of  it  made  by  blasting  rock 
and  grading,  and  the  work  being  done  in  payment  for  supplies  issued  to  Indians. 
Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  other  roads  in  like  manner. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a  lai^  amount  of  work  done  by  the  Indians  on 
canals  and  ditches  on  this  reservation,  me  most  important  of  which  is  the  St  Law- 
rence Canal.  This  takes  the  water  from  St.  Lawrence  Creek  and  carries  it  6  miles 
into  Sage  Creek,  increasing  the  volume  of  water  in  the  latter  suflScient  to  irrigate  a 
laige  tract  of  farming  land  which  could  not  otherwise  be  made  productive.  It  is  8 
feet  wide  and  has  an  average  cut  of  4  feet,  one-half  mile  of  which  was  rock  blasting 
and  hand  work. 

The  Big  Wind  Biver  ditch  at  the  subagency  was  deepened  and  otherwise  improved 
for  a  distance  of  5  miles,  increasing  the  volume  of  water  fully  50  per  cent  Without 
appropriation  the  Indians  have  also  cleaned  and  strengthened  the  Little  Wind  Biver 
ditch  for  a  distance  of  4  miles,  increasing  its  capacity  to  some  extent  I  have  also 
reopened  several  miles  of  ditches  into  and  through  the  agency  fields  to  irrigate  hay 
lands.  This  irrigation  system  had  been  entirely  abandoned.  The  Indians  have  also 
done  many  miles  of  individual  ditch  work  on  their  own  account. 

Lands. — The  lands  of  this  reservation  are  adapted  to  both  ^razine  and  agriculture, 
hence  profitable  stock  raising  could  be  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  these  Indians. 
They  have  an  abundance  of  range  for  summer  and  hay  and  straw  could  easily  be  pro- 
vided for  winter  if  needed.  Their  thousands  of  head  of  worthless  ponies  multiply 
and  flourish  on  the  open  range  without  care. 

Leases. — ^Two  tracts  of  tribal  lands,  283,000  and  100,000  acres,  respectivehr,  have 
been  leased  for  grazing  purposes  at  the  minimum  rate  of  2  cents  per  acre,  nzed  by 
the  Department.  These  leases  are  for  five  years  from  October  1,  1899.  Four  other 
lar^  tracts  are  now  open  and  subject  to  lease.  Coal  is  known  to  exist  on  this  reser- 
vation and  a  lease  to  prospect  for  same  on  certain  portions  of  it  has  been  submitted 
for  approval. 

Civilisation. — Having  lived  among  these  Indians  for  over  thirty  years  I  can  testify 
to  the  ^t  that  while  tneir  progress  along  the  lines  of  civilization  has  not  been  rapia, 
it  is  marked  and  certain.  The  Indians  that  I  have  seen  in  their  nomadic  glory, 
clothed  in  skins,  feathers,  and  paint,  armed  with  the  bow  and  arrow  and  spear,  on 
the  warpath  against  their  white  brethren  and  neighboring  tribes,  I  now  see  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  civilization  and  engaged  in  such  peaceful,  industrial  pursuits  as  will 
aid  in  the  support  of  themselves  and  feuniUes.  They  are  freighters,  farmers,  wood 
choppers,  and  stock  raisers;  have  abandoned  their  arms,  the  chase,  and  the  warpath; 
are  generally  making  homes  for  themselves,  and  send  their  children  to  school.  I  am 
confident  that  there  is  less  crime,  less  disturbance,  and  less  drunkenness  among  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation  than  among  the  same  number  of  civilized  and  Christian- 
ized people  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  the  civilized  world.  The  agency 
guardhouse  has  not  had  an  occupant  since  I  have  been  agent. 

Sanitary  condition. — The  sanitary  conditions  on  this  reservation  are  not  what  they 
should  be.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  death  rate  should  exceed  that  of  birthsL 
This  is  a  healthy  counirv,  seldom  afflicted  with  epidemics  or  contagious  diseases;  yet 
for  many  years  an  annual  decrease  in  the  Indian  population  is  not^.  While  the  aged 
die  from  natural  causes,  there  is  a  far  too  great  mortality  among  the  young,  especially 
the  infants.  I  attribute  this  to  the  lack  of  maternal  care — purely  for  flie  want  of 
knowledge.  If  a  field  matron  for  each  tribe,  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
imbued  with  the  proper  spirit,  could  be  provided,  the  census  of  this  reservation  would 
thenceforth  show  an  increase  instead  of  a  decrease  in  the  population.  The  men 
and  children  are  provided  with  educators;  the  boys  are  benented  and  employed, 
but  the  girls  have  no  place  to  go  but  back  to  their  heathen  mother  and  relapse  into 
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barbarism.  There  is  no  one  to  instruct  and  encourage  the  mother  in  domestic  economy 
or  maternal  duties. 

Indian  oonrts  and  police. — ^The  Indian  court  and  police  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the 
government  on  this  reservation  is  efficient  and  seemingly  indispensable.  They  are 
usuallv  fair,  trusty,  and  watchful;  but  1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  and  12  privates  are  not 
enough  to  do  the  work  required  of  them.  Neither  is'  $10  per  month  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  a  man,  horse,  and  equipments. 

Hill  and  fhops. — The  flour  mill  has  been  kept  busy  most  of  the  time  since  last  har- 
vest, and  has  but  just  finished  grinding  the  Indian  grain.  A  new  separator  or  clean- 
ing machine  has  just  been  received  and  will  be  put  in  place  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
shafting,  etc.,  arrives.  Once  in  operation  it  is  hoped  that  more  satisfactory  results 
mav  be  obtained  in  handling  the  Indian  grain.  One  blacksmith  and  one  carpenter  at 
each  agency  are  now  unable  to  do  all  the  repair  work  for  the  Indians.  Hence  many 
that  would  work  are  estopped  for  want  of  wagons,  tools,  and  machinery. 

Treaties. — This  fall  the  Bhoshones  will  receive  the  last  installment  of  their  treatv 
supplies  and  will  be  without  further  support,  while  the  Arapahoes,  presumably,  will 
still  be  supplied  under  the  provisions  of  the  Black  Hills  agreement  This  discrimi- 
nation will  create  dissatisfaction  and  arouse  the  jealousy  ofthe  Shoshones,  who  have 
never  been  very  friendly  with  the  Arapahoes,  whose  jomt  occupancy  of  this  reservar 
tion  they  resard  as  an  intrusion.  Legislation  for  these  Indians  should  be  such  as  to 
accord  equal  rights  and  benefits  to  both  tribes. 

Education  — The  Wind  River  boarding  school,  of  which  a  detailed  report  is  hereto 
appended,  has  been  conducted  by  W.  P.  Campbell  up  to  September  28, 1898,  and  by 
E.  C.  Nardm  since  October  6,  1898. 

St.  Stephen's  Mission,  near  the  subagency,  is  a  contract  school,  and  is  conducted 
by  Rev.  B.  Feusi,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  Rev.  Sansone,  S.  J.,  and  seven  sisters.  It  is  man- 
aged in  a  satisfactory  and  efficient  manner,  accomplishing  much  good. 

The  Episcopal  Mission  School,  1}  miles  west  of  this  agency,  is  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  John  Roberts,  a  very  conscientious  and  painstaking  gentleman,  and  several  lady 
assistants.  They  have  taught  a  number  of  bhoshone  girls  in  a  very  creditable  and 
effective  manner. 

CenfM. — ^The  census  taken  July  1,  1899  shows  the  following: 

Shoshones  (males  427,  females  415) 842 

Arapahoes  (males  400,  females  406) 806 

Total 1,648 

School  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16: 

Shoshones 210 

Arapahoes 165 

Total 375 

Number  of  males  over  18  years  of  age: 

Shoshones 245 

Arapahoes 220 

Total 465 

Number  of  females  over  14  years  of  age: 

Shoshones 255 

Arapahoes 270 

Total 525 

Number  of  births: 

Shoshones 30 

Arapahoes 36 

Number  of  deaths: 

Shoshones 41 

Arapahoes 38 

Thanking  the  Department  for  its  uniform  kindness  and  support, 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

H.  G.  NiCKBBSON, 

UniUd  Stales  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Wind  River  School. 

Wind  Riyer  School,  June  30^  1899, 

Sib:  In  aoooidance  with  the  proTisions  of  paragraph  58  of  the  rules  for  Indian  school  service,  I 
respectfully  submit  the  historv  of  Wind  River  boarding  school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1809: 

(Aaas-room  work.— The  kinaergarten  has  been  permitted  to  carry  on  regular  kindergarten  work 
instead  of  primary  work  as  heretofore.  "Manual  training"  materials  have  been  introduced  into 
all  ffrades  of  primary  work. 

Class-room  work  has  been  closely  related  to  the  Immediate  environment  of  pupils,  excursions  to 
objects,  places,  and  phenomena  outside  of  rooms,  aiding  pupils  to  find  meaning  in  and  giving  purpose 
to  class-room  exercisea. 

.  Teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  weekly,  at  which  a  course  of  study  and  methods  of  carrying  it 
out  were  carefully  discussed. 

Indnstrial  work.~Parm:  Fall  work  consisted  in  harvesting  a  large  crop  of  vegetables  and  providing 
storeroom  for  them  for  the  winter.  These  lasted  through  the  year,  the  last  cabbages  having  been 
dug  from  the  trenches  and  served  on  the  table  June  12.  Fall  plowing,  hauling  hay  stacked  in  the 
fields,  hauling  fertilizers,  ice,  and  the  rock  needed  for  improvements  kept  the  teams  busy  until  spring 
plowing  began. 

Many  of  ihe  seeds  planted  at  the  usual  seasons  failed  to  grow  on  account  of  the  unusual  cold  and 
drought.  Irrigation  at  this  period  caused  others  to  rot,  and  late  frosts  killed  even  cabbage  plants. 
Out  of  the  wreck  potatoes,  wneat,  oats,  and  hay  promise  a  good  crop. 

The  stock  consumed  the  entire  amount  of  hay  harvested  last  summer,  over  100  tons.  In  return  for 
this  labor  and  value,  eight  of  the  cows  furnished  each  a  small  quantity  of  milk.  This  condition  luis 
been  reported  and  the  remedy  is  in  process  of  application. 

Excess  of  alkali  in  spots  has  killea  peas,  com,  and  other  plants.  Attributing  this  to  standing  water 
in  the  past,  an  enormous  outlav  of  labor  is  indicated  for  leveling  properly  the  fields  for  irrigation. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  planting  small  fruits.  A  large  number  of  the  boys  have  received 
instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  this  department. 

Carpentry:  This  position  was  permanently  oiled  in  February:  hence  this  department  was  crowded 
with  repairing  ana  other  carpenter  work.  To  meet  the  very  urgent  needs  it  was  necessary  to  devote 
every  energy  to  turning  out  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.    Class  instruction  has  therefoi  e  been  1  i  mi  ted . 

Engineenng:  The  engineer  has  had  charge  of  the  repairs  to  the  heating  plant  and  work  on  electric 
Ught,    With  the  help  of  other  employees  and  a  few  of  the  boys  the  work  is  n caring  completion. 

TaJlorinff:  The  work  of  this  department  has  been  limited  to  mending. 

Shoe  and  harness  maker:  Repairing  shoes  has  occupied  nearly  the  entire  time.  The  rest  has  been 
given  to  assisting  with  farming  and  repairs. 

Sevring-room  work:  Instrucnon  has  been  given  to  most  of  the  girls  in  darning,  mending,  or  making 
garments.    The  course  in  thii  department  provides  instruction  for  all  of  the  gins. 

Kitchen  and  dining  room:  The  change  in  the  ration  reducing  the  issue  of  flour  and  meat  caused 
many  protests  from  Indians,  deputations  of  parents  and  chief  men  of  both  tribes  having  come  to  the 
school,  the  agency,  and  even  appealed  to  the  inspector  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  amount  of  these 
articles  increased.  The  bill  of  fare  having  been  made  with  great  care  and  providing  abundant  food, 
tiie  opposition  has  gradually  decreased.  All  now  seem  reconciled  to  the  change.  A  large  number  of 
girls  detailed  to  this  department  have  made  rapid  progress. 

Bakery:  The  success  of  the  bill  of  fare  has  been  partly  due  to  the  skill  of  the  baker,  who  made 
excellent  bread,  biscuits,  rolls  of  various  kindct,  pies,  cake,  cookies,  etc. 

Laundry:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  o!  the  washing  has  been  done  in  tubs  the  work  done  is 
creditable.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  water  used,  garments  of  all  kinds  wear  out  rapidly  after  a  few 
washings.    Plans  and  estimates  for  a  new  laundry  have  been  prepared. 

Domestie  soonomy.— Interior  decorations  have  received  some  attention.  Besides  the  usual  purchase 
of  pictures,  etc.,  by  employees,  the  boys  of  the  carpenter  shop  have  t>een  interested  in  the  work 
through  making  the  frames  for  pictures  referred  to  for  dining  room,  sitting  room,  dormitories,  school- 
rooms, etc.,  and  the  girls  have,  under  the  direction  ol  the  matron,  been  able  to  contribute  their  own 
handiwork,  using  waste  materials  from  the  sewing  room. 

'  ImprovemsBts.— The  metal  cornice  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  wood  with  gutters  of  tin.    This  lias 
kept  the  walls  dry  and  crumbling  of  the  brick  is  no  longer  noticeable. 

Play  grounds  have  been  established  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  instead  of  the  front  as  formerly. 
The  work  of  leveling  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  buildings  for  lawns  is  in  progress. 

Electric  light  will  soon  replace  oil,  the  school  building  having  been  lighted  by  electricity  for  the 
closing  exercises. 

The  Doilers  for  steam  heat  h«ve  been  raised  from  the  hole  in  which  thev  were  inundated  during 
periods  of  high  water,  and  the  crumbling  arches  have  been  rebuilt  on  solid  foundations  of  stone. 

A  stockade,  sheds,  and  mangers  were  constructed  for  the  cattle.    The  thriftv  appearance  of  these 
animals  since  the  completion  of  the  work  has  more  than  Justified  the  outlay  of  labor,  besides  setting 
the  proper  example  for  Indian  parents  and  pupils. 
Very  respectfully, 

£.  C.  Nabdin,  Superintendent. 

The  CoMMissioNKR  OF  Indian  Affubs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  MOJAVE,  ARIZ. 

Fort  Mojavb,  Ariz.,  June  SO ,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  annoal  report  of  the  Fort  Mojave 
Indian  Industrial  School: 

Oeaeral  remarks. — ^The  school  year  opened  under  very  trpng  and  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, the  fire  of  June  30,  previously  reported,  navinff  destroyed  the  corral, 
sheds,  and  much  other  valuable  property.  This  fire  was  followed  by  a  second  one 
early  in  September.  A  cloudburst  during  the  latter  part  of  August  completely  washed 
out  the  irrigation  ditches  and  caused  the  adobe  walls  in  boys'  dormitory  to  ta\\  in. 
These  misfortunes  occurred  so  close  together  during  the  heated  term,  when  repair 
work  could  not  be  done,  that  things  were  in  a  very  demoralized  condition  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  term. 

To  add  to  these  disasters.  Chiefs  Samuel  Spatterbone  and  Asakeet  who  were  great 
friends  of  the  school  and  had  much  influence  over  the  Indians,  died,  leaving  no  one 
among  the  tribe  who  could  fill  their  places  in  brii^dng  in  children  to  fill  up  the  school. 

By  much  labor  and  the  cooperation  of  my  emmoyees  these  diflSculties  have  been 
all  overcome,  the  corrals  rebmlt,  the  adobe  builoings  all  repaired,  painted,  or  white- 
washed, and  the  fort  now  presents  a  much  neater  appearance  than  it  did  before  the 
fire. 

A  very  nice  new  building,  the  boys'  dormitory,  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
school,  while  its  influence  as  a  civilizing  factor  among  the  boys  can  nardly  be  esti- 
mated. They  will  now  have  a  home  and  be  under  the  civilizing  and  refinmg  influ- 
ence of  an  employee,  who  by  personal  association  can  do  mucn  to  improve  their 
deportment  and  mond  character.  I  wish  to  thank  the  department  for  its  courtesy 
in  granting  changes  in  the  building  which  have  added  so  much  to  its  convenience. 

Attendance. — The  attendance  has  been  excellent,  the  mATiiniim  enrollment  for 
the  year  being  162  and  the  average  over  160. 

Deportment — ^The  deportment  of  the  pupils,  omitting  a  few  exceptional  cases,  has 
been  all  that  could  be  aesired. 

Engliih  speaking. — While  all  Indian  talk  has  not  ceased,  there  is  a  marked  and 
encouraging  increase  of  English  speaking,  and  we  hope  in  time  to  be  able  to  report 
that  it  is  the  only  language  used  at  this  school. 

Old  and  new  features  of  school  life. — On  account  of  so  much  repair  work  which  was 
made  necessary  by  the  fires,  etc.,  and  the  frequent  changes  in  the  employee  force 
during  the  school  year,  which  is  a  great  detriment  to  progress,  the  sloyd  and  some 
other  extra  classes  had  to  be  omitted.    I  hope  to  take  them  up  next  year. 

Hew  featores. — A  small  dinins  room  and  kitchen  was  fitted  up,  and  under  the  charee 
of  the  assistant  matron  a  detail  of  the  larger  «rls  was  tauffht  to  keep  them  neatly 
and  how  to  prepare  and  serve  a  meal  for  a  small  family.  They  took  great  interest  in 
this  work  and  made  very  commendable  progress. 

A  school  band  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hugh  Wind  in  November. 
I  considered  it  an  experiment.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  experiment  has  proven 
a  great  succe^.  Their  progress  has  b^n  remarkable.  The  band  plays  many  pieces 
in  excellent  time  and  with  much  expression.  The  boys  have  shown  much  musical 
talent  and  are  very  enthusiastic.  The  merit  ot  the  band  has  been  recognized  by  an 
invitation  to  furnish  music  for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Kingman,  Ariz., 
which  they  have  accepted.  Much  of  this  success  is  due  to  Mr.  Wind  for  his  tireless 
energy  ana  efficient  instruction. 

Schoolroom  work.— The  course  of  study  has  been  carefully  followed.  Very  satisfac- 
tory progress  has  been  made  in  all  departments.  All  holidays  have  been  observed 
by  appropriate  exercises  of  a  very  high  order;  but  the  closing  one  deserves  especial 
mention.    The  costumes  were  beautiful  and  the  stage  decorations  tasteful  and  artistic 
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The  prognunme>  of  high  literary  merit,  was  given  in  a  lively  manner,  fall  of  expres- 
sion, very  different  from  the  monotonous,  ezpressionlees  style  usual  among  full- 
bloods.    Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Walker  and  his  able  corpw  of  assistants. 

The  kindergarten  has  done  exceedingly  well.  Miss  Cartwright,  the  teacher,  being 
thoroughly  trained  and  fitted  for  her  work.    The  results  have  been  most  eratifyin^. 

Industrial  work.— The  farm  and  garden  are  in  excellent  condition.  Much  credit 
is  due  Mr.  Porter,  manual-training  teacher,  for  the  untiring  and  energetic  manner  in 
which  he  has  pushed  repair  work  and  the  results  accomplished. 

In  the  kitchen  and  bakery  and  all  other  industrial  departments  complete  satis^- 
tion  has  been  given,  and  the  matron's  duties  have  been  performed  witn  rare  fidelity 
and  executive  ability  by  the  matron,  Miss  Stillwell,  and  ner  assistants. 

Health. — As  before  reported,  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  remarkable.  The 
health  of  the  employees,  with  some  exceptions,  has  b^n  very  good. 

Tranifen. — I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  parents  to  the 
transfer  of  the  20  pupils  recommended.  A  very  deep  prejudice  exists  amon|[  the  old 
Indians  as  to  the  pupils  leaving  their  homes.  It  may  possibly  be  overcome  m  time, 
but  the  outlook  is  not  encoura^ng. 

Heeds  of  the  tohool. — In  addition  to  the  improvements  now  completed  and  those  to 
be  made  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  four-room  school  build- 
ing are  badly  needed. 

Heeds  of  the  Indians.— I  can  not  close  this  report  without  again  urging  upon  you 
the  great  need  of  doing  something  for  the  improvement  of  the  home  life  of  the 
Indians.  They  live  and  have  lived  for  generations  up  and  down  the  Colorado  River 
Valley,  between  Hardy  ville  and  below  Needles,  Cal.  A  great  part  of  this  valley  is 
very  fertile.  It  only  needs  the  water.  An  abundance  of  water  flows  through  it  in 
the  Colorado  River.  With  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  irrigation  the  entire  valley 
could  be  brought  to  a  very  hi^h  state  of  cultivation.  In  numerous  talks  these  Indians 
have  entreat^  me  to  ask  the  **  Great  Father"  to  give  them  water  and  allot  them 
homes,  saying  then  thev  would  give  up  their  old  habits  and  superstitions.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  they  would. 

They  have  shown  much  advancement  in  the  last  year.  They  are  not  one-half  as 
degraded  or  immoral  as  they  have  been  painted,  but  are  a  happy,  industrious  class 
of  Indians.  No  race  would  do  much  better  than  they  do  under  the  circumstances. 
The  whites  who  have  taken  ranches  among  them  show  no  marked  superiority  over 
their  dusky  neighbors. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesies  of  the  past  year,  and  trusting  that  something  may 
be  done  for  the  Indians,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  Jno.  J.  McKoin, 

SuperirUendenl  and  Special  Disburnng  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  KEAMS  CANYON,  ARIZ. 

MoQUi  Training  School, 
Keams  Canyon,  Ariz.,  September  94t  1S99, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Moqui  training 
8i:hool  and  the  Moqui  Reservation.  Having  taken  charge  July  1,  1899,  I  can  give 
but  a  brief  account  of  things  as  I  see  them. 

The  Moqui  Training  School  is  situated  in  Keams  Canyon,  about  80  miles  north  of 
Holbrook,  Ariz.,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  The  plant  is  a  very  old  and  worthless 
one,  having  been  neglected  for  years  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  new  one.  The  site  is 
also  a  poor  one  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  an  arroya,  which  in  times  of  heavy 
rains  overflows  and  floods  the  buildings  and  corrals.  On  August  2  of  this  year  the 
water  was  3  feet  deep  in  the  chapel  and  30  inches  deep  in  the  hay  barn.  An  engi- 
neer has  just  been  here  prospecting  for  a  site  for  a  new  plant,  but  what  the  result  of 
his  research  will  be  I  am  not  able  to  foresee. 

School  attendanoe. — On  August  31  120  children  were  enrolled,  and  school  opened 
September  1  with  47  more  children  than  the  capacity  of  the  dormitories  allowed. 
Rather  than  turn  these  children  awav,  authority  was  obtained  by  telegraph  to 
erect  a  temporary  dormitory  and  the  building  is  now  nearing  completion.  A  bath- 
room with  three  shower  baths  of  hot  water  has  just  been  completed  without  cost  to 
the  Government  excepting  some  pipe  fixtures.  The  school  has  had  no  facilities  for 
bathing  except  the  antiquated  system  of  wash  tubs,  where  several  children  bathe  in 
the  same  water. 
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Farminff.— There  is  little  fanning  land  at  this  school  or  on  the  reservation.  The 
Indians  plant  in  the  washes  or  dry  river  beds,  but  between  the  floods  and  the  burn- 
ing Arizona  droughts  comparative  little  is  or  can  be  raised.  The  greater  ^rt  of  the 
reservation  is  a  veritable  desert  and  how  so  many  people  can  live  from  it  is  rather  a 
m^^stery.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  considerable  quantities  of  com,  beans,  pepper, 
onions,  and  larae  numbers  of  melons  are  raised. 

The  people,  about  2,500,  live  on  the  top  of  very  high  mesas  or  table-lands,  many 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  The  walls  are  precipitous  and 
have  only  very  narrow  paths  leading  up  to  the  seven  villages.  Up  to  these  villages 
all  the  wood,  water,  and  crops  must  be  carried  by  the  women  and  burros.  Tnis 
work  takes  almost  half  the  time  and  breaks  down  the  health  of  the  women.  Great 
jugs  of  water,  which  many  a  white  woman  could  scarcely  lift  from  the  ground,  are 
carried  by  these  Moqui  women  by  a  strap  around  the  forehead,  the  jug  lying  upon 
the  back.  Former  superintendents  have  pursued  a  system  of  furnishing  young,  pro- 
gressive Indians,  with  lumber  for  roofs,  doors,  floors,  and  windows.  This  material 
was  used  by  the  Indian  in  building  a  modem  house  down  in  the  valley.  This  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  as  the  mesas  are  very  filthy  and  unhealthy.  This  policy 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  continued  and  extended.  By  living  in  the  valleys  half  iJieir 
time  is  saved,  and,  as  they  are  then  near  their  fields,  they  can  do  a  great  deal  more 
labor,  besides  caring  better  for  their  crops. 

Mission  work. — Kev.  P.  Staufer,  at  Oraibi,  Miss  Mabel  Collins  and  Miss  Flora 
Watkins,  at  the  second  mesa,  are  doing  good  work  among  the  Moauis.  They  teach 
these  people  a  great  many  things,  both  morally  and  temnorally.  They  assist  them  in 
Bewuig  and  washing  and  in  beautifying  their  homes.  These  missionaries,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  are  loyal  to  the  superintendent  and  to  the  policies  of  the  Government, 
and  are  great  aids  to  the  furthering  of  these  plans  and  policies.  From  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  languages  they  have  assisted  the  superintendent  very  much,  and  the 
thanks  of  this  office  are  extended  to  them. 

Day  schools. — All  the  day  schools  on  this  reservation  were  closed  early  in  the  winter 
of  1898,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  smallpox,  which  swept  away  hundreds  of  people. 
The  Polacca  day  school  was  reopened  in  May,  1899,  but  the  Oraibi  and  second  mesa 
school  were  closed  throughout  the  year.  All  were  reopened  this  month,  and  bid 
fair  to  be  very  successful.  A  new  aay  school  will  probably  be  opened  during  the 
fall  at  Moen  cojpie,  a  settlement  of  Oraioi  Indians,  near  the  town  of  Tuba,  Ariz.  This 
settlement  is  on  the  reservation  about  12  miles  to  the  west,  but  steps  are  being  taken 
to  extend  the  reservation  to  include  this  place. 

The  Blue  Canyon  school  is  a  day  school  in  name,  but  a  boarding  school  in  fact. 
The  children  composing  it  are  Navaioes  Uving  in  rude  hogans  scattered  over  a  very 
large  section  of  country.  These  children  stay  at  the  schoolall  the  time,  and  must  be 
given  three  meals  a  day  and  beds  to  sleep  in.  This  entails  a  great  amount  of  labor 
upon  the  housekeeper,  who  receives  only  |30  per  month  for  her  salary.  The  attend- 
ance for  the  past  year  was  very  irr^ular,  owmg  to  the  fact  that  supplies  were  not 
provided.  T^ie  school  openedf  September  4,  1899,  with  an  enrollment  of  33  and 
almost  a  year's  supplies  on  hand,  and  I  bespeak  a  very  successful  year  for  it.  The 
teacher,  Milton  J.  Need  ham,  and  the  housekeeper,  his  wife,  are  excellent  employees, 
and  deserve  CTeat  credit  for  the  great  amount  of  hard  service  they  perform. 

Hostiles. — At  Oraibi  and  at  the  second  meea  there  is  an  element  hostile  to  the  schools 
and  all  progress  in  general.  I  can  not  account  for  this  condition,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  are  the  gentlest  and  most  peaceable  that  I  have  met  in  all  my  work 
among  the  Indians.  The  friendlies  are  industrious,  progressive,  and  obedient  to  all 
orders  from  the  superintendent  The  hostiles  are  also  industrious  in  their  way,  and 
give  no  trouble  wnatever  as  long  as  they  are  left  strictly  alone. 

Last  winter  they  refused  to  be  vaccinated,  and  a  detachment  of  troops  was  sent  from 
Fort  Wingate  and  forced  them  to  submit.  I  think  unnecessary  violence  was  used, 
some  of  them  being  maltreated  after  they  had  surrendered.  This  mistreatment  will 
cause  them  to  be  embittered  against  the  whites  and  unwilling  to  obey  orders  in  the 
future.  Several  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested  and  taken  te  Fort  Defiance,  where 
they  were  put  to  hard  labor.    They  are  still  there. 

Trespassing. — Many  Navajoes  from  the  Navajo  Reservation  have  settled  along  the 
water  courses  and  at  the  watering  places  on  Moqui  land.  Why  this  has  been  allowed  I 
can  not  understand,  as  the  Navajo  Reservation  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Moqui  Reservation  is  comparatively  small.  These  places  taken  by  the  Navajoes 
are  the  very  best  ones  on  the  reservation  and  control  most  of  the  water  supply.  The 
two  tribes  are  bitter  enemies,  and  there  is  constant  friction,  stealing  of  horses, 
destroying  of  each  other's  crops,  fighting,  and  murder  going  on  among  them.  When 
a  difficulty  arises  and  the  superintendent  tries  to  settle  the  matter  the  Navajo  says 
the  superintendent  is  not  their  ajgent,  and  refuses  to  be  governed  by  his  decisions  or 
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by  his  wishes.  This  is  a  condition  not  conducive  to  peace  or  civilization,  and  I 
eamestlv  recommend  that  this  matter  receive  your  early  attention,  and  the  Navajo 
retumea  to  his  own  reservation  or  placed  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent 

Traders. — ^Two  traders  are  licensed  to  trade  among  the  Moquis,  Mr.  Thomas  V. 
Keam,  at  Reams  Canyon,  and  Mr.  Volz,  at  Oraibi.  The  former  gentleman  this 
office  desires  to  thank  for  his  many  kindnesses  and  the  ereat  assistance  he  has  ren- 
dered. When  the  time  came  to  fill  up  the  school,  Mr.  Keam  took  his  own  team  and 
buggy  and  drove  the  superintendent  ardund  to  all  the  villages,  using  his  lonf 
acquaintance  of  seventeen  years  and  great  influence  with  them  to  fill  up  the  school. 
How  much  this  aided  is  shown  by  the  largest  opening  that  the  school  has  ever  had. 

Employees. — With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  employees  are  efficient  and  loyal, 
carrying  out  with  faithfulness  the  policies  and  evident  desires  of  the  superintendent, 
and  the  work  that  is  laid  out  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  and 
fovoTs  shown  to  me  and  to  the  Moqui  work  by  your  office. 
Very  respectfully, 

Charles  £.  Burton, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  AgenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PHCENIX,  ARIZ. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  Jtdy  SI,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  report  of  the  Phoenix  Indian  school 
for  the  fiscal  year,  1899. 

During  the  year  the  improvements  under  way  at  the  close  of  last  year  have  all  been 
completed  and  the  new  buildings  are  now  occupied.  These  improvements  consist  of 
a  fine,  laree  schoolhouse  proper,  with  a  capacity  of  800,  a  large  two-story  building 
occupied  by  employees'  club,  students'  dining  hall,  and  employees'  quarters,  and  a 
commodious  shop  building  containing  six  lai^  rooms  for  the  teaching  of  trades. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  there  have  been  erected  a  two-story  orick  home  for 
large  boys,  with  a  capacity  of  150,  a  lai^  addition  to  the  small  boys'  home,  a  com- 
plete new  water  and  sewer  system,  new  bath  house,  boiler  house,  and  numerous  minor 
improvements. 

AH  that  is  required  now  to  make  this  plant  complete  in  every  respect,  so  far  as 
accommodations  for  600  to  800  students  is  concerned,  is  an  auditorium  with  gymna- 
sium annex,  and  a  lai^r  and  more  modem  hospital. 

Appropriation  was  made  for  600  students  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  an  increase  of  200 
over  the  preceding  year.  Our  enrollment  during  the  year  reached  nearly  700,  and 
more  than  200  were  refused  admittance  because  oilack  of  room.  Owing  to  the  dens- 
ity of  the  Indian  population  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  increasing  eagerness  of  Indian 
youth  to  attend  school,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  maintain  a  school  at  Phoenix 
of  1,000  or  even  more. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  activity  and  prosperity  in  all  the  various 
literary  and  industrial  departments.  Employees  have  been  faithful  and  resourceful, 
willing  to  do  more  than  was  expected  of  them.  Students  have  vied  with  each  other 
to  maintain  discipline  and  to  excel  in  the  work  assigned. 

The  health  of  tne  student  body  has  been  excellent,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
in  the  Southwest  of  many  contagious  diseases. 

Last  June  the  school  band  of  40  pieces  was  employed  by  the  mana^ment  of  the 
Greater  American  Exposition  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  on  the  exposition  grounds 
during  July.  The  term  for  which  the  band  was  originally  employed  has  now  expired 
and  the  management  is  anxious  to  keep  it  until  the  close  of  tne  fair,  November  1.  I 
have  just  close!  a  contract  for  another  month.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  remarks  heard 
concerning  them: 

You  have  a  fine  band.  I'm  astonished.  The  boys  play  delightfolly  in  tane.— Dan  Godfrey,  leader 
British  Guards  Band. 

That  band  is  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  me.  If  my  own  eyes  had  not  seen  them,  and  my  own 
ears  heard  their  playing,  I  would  not  have  believed  such  Improvement  could  have  been  made  in  an 
Indian.  Their  piaving  Is  only  equaled  by  their  marching,  which  is  perfect— Thomas  Kelly,  musical 
director  of  exposition. 

We  can't  let  the  boys  go  home.  They  are  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  fair.  Their  playing  is 
wonderful.    Let  us  keep  them  another  month  anyway.— Committee  exposition. 

1  have  been  acquainted  with  Indian  life  and  character  for  forty  years,  and  I  did  not  think  soch 
improvement  could  be  made  in  him.  Your  band  is  superb  In  its  playing  and  marching,  and  beauu- 
p^  ^  ^e  b^shavior  of  its  members.— Dr.  Miller,  president  exposition. 
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I  like  your  Indian  band  very  much,  but-^are  they— quite  safe?— Innocent  old  lady. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  nave  the  finest  band  and  the  best  behaved  lot  of  boys  ever  on  these 
grounds,  and  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  was  the  general  manager  here  last  year.— Major  Clarkson. 

The  oontiast  between  your  band  and  those  old  Indians  yonder  is  certainly  inspiring  and  hopeful. 
It  is  time  to  embalm  that  odious  expression  "The  only  good  Indian  is  the  dead  one,"  and  substitute 
"  The  only  good  Indian  is  the  educated  one."  —A  stranger. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  good  has  the  trip  done  the  boys?    Listen: 

I  feel  Just  like  I  was  in  heaven. 

I  don't  see  how  those  old  Indians  could  think  of  going  back  to  their  tepees  and  the  old  life  after 
being  here. 

It  seems  to  me  I  have  learned  more  in  a  month  than  in  all  the  years  of  my  life. 

Those  old  Indians  are  Just  as  handsome  and  strong  as  the  whit^  but  they  can't  make  any  of  these 
things.    Education's  the  thing,  after  all.    I'm  going  to  stay  In  school. 

rm  going  to  stav  in  school  Just  as  long  as  I  can,  and  then  marry  a  white  girl. 

I  think  geography  and  history  will  be  easy  for  me  now. 

I  can't  believe  that  where  we  now  stand  the  Indians  roamed  forty  years  ago.  Education's  the  key, 
and  you  bet  I  want  to  handle  it. 

And  80  the  boys'  imaginations  are  aroused  and  their  aspirations  set  aqoiver.  Their 
former  horizons  are  dissipated,  for  they  catch  glimpses  of  vistas  £ar  beyond.  New 
ideals  are  created,  and  they  are  not  dressed  in  paint  and  feathers  and  petticoats.  Hope 
emerges  from  out  of  the  gloom  of  superstition,  as  brilliant  as  the  morning  star,  and 
points  to  a  life  untincturM  with  miasmic  fear  and  freed  from  the  chains  of  mental 
and  moral  slavery.  And  this  new  life  is  not  cursed  with  the  slogan  of  *  *  Indian  rights, ' ' 
for  there  are  no  Indian  rights  there — ^just  as  there  are  no  uerman  rights,  or  Irish 
rights,  or  woman's  rights — ^none  but  the  universal  rights  belonging  to  all  races.  The 
only  right  belonging  to  the  Indian  is  the  right  to  make  a  man  of  mmself ,  the  right  to 
live  decently,  to  rise  in  the  material,  social,  and  political  scale,  and  this  right  belongs 
to  him  in  common  with  all  races  of  men  and  is  limited  only  oy  the  talents  God  has 
given — and  what  man  shall  say  what  those  talents  are  or  shall  say  *Hhus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther?" 

Very  respectfully,  S.  M.  McOowan,  SuperirUendeni, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaihs. 


EEPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  BIDWELL,  CAL. 

FoBT  BiDWELL  ScHOOL,  Cal.,  July  SI,  1899, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Fort  Bidwell 
school  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

Location. — ^The  school  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  on  the 
former  military  reservation  in  the  extreme  northeast  comer  of  the  State  of  Caufomia, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bidwell,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  8,000  feet,  and  at  the  head 
of  Surprise  Valley,  which  extends  60  miles  south.  The  nearest  railroad  station  is 
Amedee,  136  miles  away,  from  which  place  our  mail  is  delivered  by  stage,  six  days 
of  each  week.  The  Nevada-Califomia-Or^on  Railway  is  being  extended  from 
Amedee  in  this  direction  and  will  establish  a  station  40  miles  this  side  of  Amedee 
before  winter  begins.  Fort  Bidwell,  a  town  of  250  inhabitants,  is  located  at  the  east 
entrance  to  the  school  grounds. 

Bnildingi. — ^The  school  buildings,  numbering  19  frame  and  3  log,  are  situated  around 
a  nicely  shaded  campus  200  by  400  feet  square  and  are  in  fair  condition.  Some 
repairs  will  be  needed  during  the  year.  The  fences  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
but  we  have  repaired  them  some  and  will  continue  imtil  we  have  them  cow-proof. 

Water. — The  school  is  supplied  with  water  for  all  purposes  from  a  reservoir  half  a 
mile  up  the  canyon,  which  stores  up  a  bountiful  supply  and  is  connected  with  all 
the  buildings  by  a  4-inch  main  and  smaller  pipes  for  the  numerous  hydrants.  A 
mountain  stream  is  conducted  through  the  laundry  in  a  flume  and,  except  after  a 
rain  or  while  the  snow  is  melting,  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  bath  houses  and  girls* 
lavatory  are  supplied  with  warm  water  from  a  hot  spring.  We  expect  to  put  in 
laiT?er  pipes  ana  extend  the  system  to  the  boys'  lavatory  next  year. 

Farm. — ^There  are  100  acres  that  have  been  in  cultivation,  but  with  bad  fences  and 
only  one  team  we  were  unable  to  get  in  condition  to  cultivate  more  than  21  acres.  We 
expect  to  repair  all  the  fences  and  prepare  to  cultivate  the  entire  farifi  next  year.  We 
have  ploQ  ted  6  acres  to  vegetables  and  sown  15  acres  to  oats.  The  back  ward  spring  was 
very  trying  on  all  vegetation.  With  a  limited  supply  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes, 
we  were  enabled  to  raise  potatoes,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  onions,  radishes,  carrots,  oeets, 
b«UQS,  pease,  lettuce,  pop  com,  sweet  com,  parsley,  rhubarb,  watermelons,  cantaloupes, 
cucumbers,  squash,  turnips,  and  oats. 
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Sohoolroom  work. — ^The  advancement  has  not  been  as  great  in  this  department  as 
could  be  desired,  considering  the  disparity  of  ages  of  the  pupils.  Many  of  them  never 
having  attended  school  has  made  the  work  very  difficult  for  one  teacher,  bnt  I  am 
glad  to  state  considerable  progress  was  made.  The  Department  has  authorized  an 
addition^  teacher  for  next  year. 

Industrial  work. — Special  attention  has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  the  school. 
The  prls  have  been  r^larly  detailed  to  the  four  departments,  housekeeping,  sewing, 
cookmg,  and  laundrymg,  under  the  supervision  of  the  matron;  great  progress  was 
made  in  each  of  these  departments.  The  boys  spent  most  of  their  time  during  the 
winter  months  sawing  and  splitting  wood,  as  they  do  in  most  other  schools  wnere 
wood  is  the  fuel  used.  The  last  three  months  were  spent  in  repairing  fences,  prepar- 
ing, planting,  and  cultivating  the  garden,  pruning  the  shade  tre^  cleamng  the 
grounds,  replacing  broken  windows,  and  otherwise  beautifying  the  premises. 

Attendanoe. — ^The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  66  boarding  and  2  day  pupils;  2  died, 
4  moved  away,  and  8  withdrawn,  leavmg  an  enrollment  at  the  close  of  the  year  of 
52.  This  bein^  the  first  year  of  the  school,  is  considered  quite  encouraging.  The 
Indians  living  m  the  vicinity  have  watched  the  pro^*esB  of  the  school  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  A  number  ot  delations  visiting  and  inspecting  the  plant  during  the 
year  seem  entirely  satisfied  with  the  management  The  two  tribes--Piutes  ana  Pit 
Rivers — ^patronizing  the  school  live  in  Warner  Valley,  Oregon,  Surprise  Valley  and 
Pit  River  country,  California. 

There  are  200  or  300  of  these  of  school  age.  Many  of  them  may  be  persuaded  to 
attend  school  the  coming  year. 

Health. — ^The  health  of  the  school  has  been  remarkably  good.  During  Februarv 
we  had  an  epidemic  of  chicken  pox,  and  in  June  a  siege  of  grippe,  all  of  whicn 
readily  yielded  to  the  skillful  treatment  of  the  physician  and  careful  attention  of  the 
matron. 

ConoluBion. — ^The  employees  are  willing,  industrious,  energetic  workers,  and  each, 
in  their  department,  has  worked  for  the  success  of  the  school.  The  parents  of  the 
pupils  have  assisted  in  keeping  their  children  in  school,  and  the  prospects  for  a  good 
school  here  are  very  encouragmg. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  honorable  Ck)mmissioner  and  the  Indian  Office  for  assistance 
and  favorable  consideration  shown  my  recommendations. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HoirroN  H.  Miller, 
iTidustrial  Teacher  and  Special  IHsbumng  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  YUMA,  CAL. 

Fort  Yuma  School,  July  W,  1899, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  usual  custom  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
concerning  the  management  of  this  school  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899: 

The  attendwice  during  the  year  has  been  very  good.  Enrollment,  96  boys  and  70 
girls.  Avera^  attendance,  141.  The  truants  have  been  few.  An  epidemic  of 
measles  last  wmter  lowered  the  average  attendance  somewhat  during  the  duration  of 
the  disease. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  epidemic  noted 
above,  has  been  gooa.    The  progress  made  in  class-room  work  has  b^n  excellent 

This  school  is  located  in  the  arid-land  belt  and  having  no  adequate  water  supply 
sufficient  for  irrigating  land,  has  not  been  able  to  give  farming  that  branch  of  indus- 
trial training  so  valuable  to  an  Indian. 

Shoemaking  has  been  taught  during  the  past  year  to  a  number  of  bojrs  who  have 
made  and  repaired  the  shoes  for  the  pupils.  Six  carpenter  a{)prentices  have  attended 
to  repair  work  on  the  school  buildings.  The  necessary  repairs  to  these  old  buildings 
are  no  small  item,  and  furnished  considerable  work  during  the  year. 

The  sewing  room  has  g[iven  instruction  to  a  number  of  gins,  who  learn  to  cut, 
make,  and  mend  the  clothing  of  the  girls  and  smaller  boy  pupils. 

The  various  details  of  housework  are  under  the  direct  management  of  the  matron. 
The  larger  girls  do  the  work,  and  under  a  system  of  regular  change,  the  pupils  serve 
a  certain  time  in  the  dining  room  and  kitchen.  The  girls  are  also  given  instruction 
in  laundry  work  and  the  care  of  clothing.  All  are  employed,  and  each  held  respon- 
sible for  tneir  department.  The  girls  have  done  exceeaingly  well,  and  attained  such 
a  degree  of  efficiency  as  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  our  many  visitors,  notwith- 
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standing  that  the  influence  exerted  by  the  reservation  is  bad,  and  the  home  training 
received  by  the  Yuma  Indian  children  is  far  from  commendable. 

Much  improvement  has  been  made  among  the  adult  Indians  as  to  their  mode  of 
living  during  the  past  year,  owing  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  to  the  work  and  influ- 
ence of  the  field  matron. 

The  children  have  been  far  better  than  could  be  reasonably  expected.  Respect 
for  authority  is  a  trait  of  Indian  character.  Gentle  firmness  has  accomplished  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  end  desired,  there  having  been  few  cases  of  insubordination. 
The  punishment  in  such  cases  was  confinement  in  class  room  durinc^  recess,  and  it 
proved  quite  eatisfactorv  in  quelling  future  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  culprit,  as 
these  children  are  verv  fond  of  outdoor  sports. 

A  disastrous  fire  in  March  last^  believed  to  be  of  incendiarv  origin,  destroyed  the 
girls'  dormitory,  class  room,  dinmg  room,  and  kitchen.  It  broke  out  in  the  girls' 
claas  room  about  5  p.  m.,  while  the  pupils  were  at  supper.  Had  it  occurred  during 
the  night  I  fear  lives  would  have  been  sacrificed.  The  pupils  worked  heroically  and 
saved  most  of  the  furniture,  but  the  fire  protection  of  our  school  proved  inadequate 
to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  buildings. 

Fortunately  the  adobe  walls  of  the  burned  buildings  remained  standing,  and  by 
putting  temporary  roofa  of  rough  boards  over  what  had  been  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room  I  was  able  to  continue  the  work.  The  girls'  beds  were  placed  in  the  sewing  room 
at  ni^ht  and  removed  during  the  day.  It  is  also  used  for  a  temporary  class  room  for 
the  girls.  While  the  accommodations  were  somewhat  crowded,  they  served  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  girls  in  school,  and  work  progressed  as  usual. 

On  the  30th  of  June  I  transferred  six  of  our  largiBr  boy  pupils  to  the  Phenix  school. 
It  was  the  first  time  since  I  have  had  charge  of  this  school  that  the  Yuma  Indians 
allowed  their  children  to  be  transferred.  No  doubt  this  will  have  a  good  effect  on  this 
school,  and  be  an  encouragement  for  other  pupils  to  go  there  also. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  conscious  pride  that  I  con- 
trast the  ill-fed,  little-clothed  youn^  children,  whose  strongest  desire  seemed  a  wish 
to  flee  from  the  presence  of  a  white  man,  with  the  happy,  well  fed,  clothed,  and 
housed  pupil  of  tcMiay,  whose  deportment  shows  the  effect  of  the  civilizing  influence 
of  education  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  generosity  of  a  munificent  government. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  support  and  thought- 
ful consideration  shown  for  the  work  at  this  school  by  the  officials  of  the  Indian 
department 

Very  respectfully. 

Miss  Maby  CVNeil,  Superintendent, 

The  COMMISBIONBB  OF  INDIAN  AfFAIBS. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GREENVILLE,  OAL. 

Greenville  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Greenville f  Otl.,  Aug\ist27,  1899. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1899: 

Attendance. — School  opened  in  the  new  school  and  dormitory  building  on  Septem- 
ber 1  with  31  in  attendance,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  have  miule  no  special 
effort  to  get  children  from  this  and  surrounding  vallc3rs,  because  the  building  has  had 
no  water  and  sewer  connections,  the  average  attendance  for  the  term  has  oeen  55, 
against  35  last  year. 

Under  advice  of  the  Indian  Office,  last  April  I  obtained  children  from  considerable 
distance.  This,  I  think,  was  very  beneficial,  as  having  pupils  of  different  tril>e8 
makes  the  use  of  English  a  necessity.  Then,  too,  the  coining  of  these  children  and 
their  contentment  here  has  given  the  parents  and  children  in  this  locahty  a  far  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  advantages  the  school  offers. 

Water  supply. — ^The  water  and  sewer  system  now  in  course  of  construction  is  almost 
completed,  but  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season  will  be  too  late  to  store  water  for 
the  remainder  of  this  summer,  and  water  for  laundry  and  household  purposes  is 
being  hauled  from  a  neighbor's  spring — half  a  mile  distant 

HMlth. — ^The  general  health  of  pupils  has.  been  very  good.  There  were  four  cases 
of  fever,  but  the  patients  recovered.    One  boy  died  of  consumption. 

Behoolroom  work. — The  work  in  the  schoolroom  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  of 
any  year  since  the  establishment  of  this  school.  The  teacher,  Mrs.  Paine,  has  iJeen 
very  careful  and  methodical  in  her  work,  and  the  addition  of  a  kindergarten  has 
been  very  advantageous,  as  it  made  possible  better  classification  and  the  ttJdng  up  of 
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supplementary  studies.     I  note  special  improvement  in  arithmetic,  language,  and 
penmanship. 

Indnstrial  traininff. — ^We  have  an  industrial  teacher  capable  of  teaching  the  boys 
carpentering,  bench  work,  steam  and  electrical  engineering,  blacksmith  repairing, 
farming,  and  gardening,  but  having  few  large  boys  it  has  taken  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  of  both  industrial  teacher  and  boys  to  cut  suflScient  wood  for  school  use. 
As  outside  Indians  cut  wood  for  $1  per  cord,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  far  more 
profitable  to  hire  that  done  and  have  the  boys  use  their  time  in  beautifying  the 
groimds  and  learning  other  industries. 

The  girls,  in  addition  to  their  detail  work  in  the  sewing  room,  kitchen,  laundry, 
etc.,  have  been  taught  by  the  matron,  in  evening  classes,  outlining,  embroidery, 
crocheting,  and  other  fancy  work.  There  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the 
girls*  care  of  their  persons  and  clothing.  All  of  the  larger  ones  eamea  money  by  doing 
Smcy  work  or  wasning  for  employees,  and  bought  and  tastily  made  light  lawn  dresses 
for  the  4th  of  July. 

There  is  a  marked  change,  too,  in  the  Indian  homes.  Most  of  the  children  living 
within  16  miles  of  the  school  go  home  during  vacation,  and  to  this  is  due  the  improve- 
ment. After  ten  months  of  systematic  training  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should 
ask  for  and  help  to  make  improvements  at  home.  A  number  of  houses  have  been 
built,  and  nearly  all  of  the  families  now  have  cook  stoves,  tables,  and  beds  built  up 
from  the  floor.  Where  land  is  available  they  build  fences  and  plant  gardens.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  a  school  situated  near  the  homes  of  many  of  its  pupils,  as  this  is, 
prov^  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  children  and  the  parents  can  be  brought  up  together. 

This  feet  is  made  the  more  conspicuous  when  we  compare  the  homes  oi  the  pupils 
with  those  of  the  unfriendly  Indians  who  will  not  allow  their  children  to  attend 
school,  and  who,  with  very  few  exceptions,  still  live  in  bark  campodies,  with  fire  in 
the  center,  and  no  furniture  whatever. 

As  these  ignorant  and  superstitious  old  Indians  are  not  capable  of  judging  what  is 
best  for  the  rising  generation,  I  think  that  the  compulsory  education  Taws  should 
apply  to  Indians  as  well  as  white  children. 

Heeded  improvements. — I  have  already  asked  for  a  laundry  building,  a  bam,  and  a 
hospital.  Tne  present  laundry  is  small,  and  is  a  rough-board,  unlined  nouse,  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  manage  the  work  jjroperly.    We  have  no  bam  or  hospital. 

Thanking  your  oflBce  for  kind  consideration  in  the  past,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

Edward  N.  Ambnt, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PERRIS,  CAL. 

Indian  School,  Perris,  Cal.,  Axigtist  1,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1899,  as  follows: 

Attendance,  as  usual,  has  been  far  above  the  number  appropriated  for,  having  an 
enrollment  of  211 ;  average  attendance  of  186;  and  an  appropriation  for  150  pupils.  I 
transferred  37  advanced  children  to  Carlisle  during  the  year,  13  of  whom  were  skilled 
performers  of  our  mandolin  and  guitar  club,  and  refused  probably  250  additional 
children  admission  on  account  of  scarcity  of  funds  and  room. 

The  standard  of  the  various  departments  has  been  well  maintained,  although  farm- 
ing and  all  that  pertains  thereto,  which  is  the  most  important  industry,  has  been  a 
complete  failure  at  this  school,  and  ever  will  be  upon  this  location,  resulting  from  a 
lack  of  water  and  poor  alkali  land.  In  fact,  the  success  of  a  school  depends  lai)2:el^ 
upon  the  water  supply.  The  Bear  Valley  Irrigating  Company,  upon  which  this 
school  has  been  depenaent  for  water  since  it  was  first  located  nere  in  1891,  has,  by  an 
order  of  the  United  States  court,  closed  off  entirely  the  small  supply  of  water  hereto- 
fore furnished  this  school  for  domestic  and  irrigating  purposes.  While  we  are  man- 
aging to  exist  upon  the  water  furnished  from  the  school  well,  yet  the  full  measure  of 
success  can  not  oe  attained  where  nothing  can  be  grown.  We  are  compelled  to  pur- 
chase all  of  the  hay,  grain,  etc,  used  for  our  cattle  and  horses.  No  water  means  no 
grass,  pasture,  garden,  v^tation,  shrubbery,  etc. 

Fifteen  miles  from  here  is  the  famous  Riverside  Valley,  where  abundance  of  water 
at  10  cents  per  inch  (an  inch  of  water  is  about  13,000  gallons) ,  and  most  excellent 
land,  suitable  for  oranges,  fruit,  or  anything  that  can  be  grown  out  of  doors,  can  be 
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had  at  reasonable  rates,  and  why  this  school  should  have  been  planted  in  this  desert, 
with  no  civilizing  surroundings,  is  one  of  the  mysteries.  Landowners  in  this  valley 
very  naturally  object  to  a  new  site  elsewhere;  it  would  be  a  bad  advertisement  The 
time  has  come,  however,  when  the  school  will  be  compelled  to  clpse  up  or  be  given 
a  suitable  site. 

In  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend,  the  school  as 
a  whole  has  made  ^ood  jaropcesa.  In  advanced  literary  grades^  debating  societies, 
music,  military  tactics  and  discipline,  as  well  as  general  home  hfe,  the  progress  has 
been  marvelous. 

I  can  not  commend  the  good  qualities  of  our  pupils  and  the  efforts  they  make 
toward  advancement  too  highly.  They  are  moral,  upright,  appreciative,  and  have 
most  excellent  principles.  As  a  fact,  they  are  superior  as  a  whole  to  any  children  I 
have  ever  known.  The  effort  being  brought  to  bear  to  transfer  these  pupils  to  a 
school  where  they  will  come  in  close  contact  with  a  great  number  of  cmlcten  not 
their  equal  intellectually  or  morally,  is  unjust  to  this  class  of  children,  and  should 
not  be. 

The  school  band  of  boys  and  the  mandolin  and  guitar  club  of  girls  are  quite 
feunous  throughout  southern  California,  and  hardly  a  celebration  of  an}r  consequence 
takes  place  but  what  they  are  sought  after.  Entertainments  by  our  pupils  were  ^ven 
in  Redlands  and  Perris  during  February;  the  former  was  for  the  puri>ose  of  raising 
funds  to  assist  the  Redlands  branch  of  the  Women's  Indian  Association  for  pay  of 
missionary;  the  latter  to  purchase  books  for  public  library.  We  have  taken  part  in 
county  and  district  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes  as  well  as  at  Grand  Army  reun- 
ions and, decoration  exercises  at  San  I)iego  and  Riverside,  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
at  San  Jacinto,  and  also  spending  two  weeks  in  Los  Angeles  during  this  summer  in 
attendance  upon  the  National  Educational  Association  Convention  and  Annual  Indian 
Institute.  All  of  which  has  been  the  means  of  placing  the  pupils  who  belong  to 
band  and  mandolin  and  guitar  club  in  contact  with  the  world  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  is  educational  as  well  as  pleasing  to  them. 

The  baseball  club  and  football  team  have  had  many  a  hard-fought  battle  with  the 
neighboring  high  school  teams,  and  were  generally  successful. 

I>uring  the  year  numerous  tallyho  parties  from  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  High 
Grove,  Redlands,  San  Jacinto,  Colton,  and  elsewhere  have  visited  the  school.  Inas- 
much as  such  parties  as  above  mentioned  are  the  only  visitors  we  have,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  come  such  a  distance  and  bring  their  lunch,  an  effort  is  made  to  entertain 
them  properly.  They  are  usually  shown  throughout  the  entire  school  and  then  given 
a  bana  concert,  after  which  a  full-dress  military  parade  and  battalion  drill  by  oand 
and  companies,  or  a  regular  school  mount  (guara  mount  without  guns)  is  given.  A 
literary  entertainment  in  assembly  room,  followed  by  a  concert  by  the  mandolin  and 
guitar  club,  interspersed,  however,  with  character  songs  and  drills  by  the  smaller 
children,  completes  the  visitors*  entertainment.  By  this  means  we  have  succeeded  in 
arousing  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  best  people  of  southern  California 
as  well  as  numerous  tourists  from  the  East. 

I  have  inaugurated  the  outing  system  here  as  part  of  our  regular  school  work, 
and  placed  40  or  more  pupils  in  mmilies  the  past  spring.  The  pupils  remain  out 
from  April  until  September.  The  satisfaction  gjven  by  our  pupils  has  oeen  universal, 
not  one  case  of  failure  occurring.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  place  our  pupils 
in  families  composed  of  cultivated,  refined  people;  such  excellent  homes  are  the 
means  by  which  our  pupils  will  fast  acauire  habits  of  true  civilization.  I  expect  to 
extend  tnis  system  more  and  more  each  year,  as  1  consider  this  outing  system  the 
grandest  and  best  means  of  educating  Inaian  children  yet  devised,  and  Maj.  R.  H. 
Pratt,  of  the  great  Carlisle  school,  deserves  all  credit  for  its  first  inauguration  and 
successful  continuance.  Many  of  our  pupils  are  now  at  either  Coronado  Beach, 
Catalina  Island,  Long  Beach,  Newport  Beach,  Terminal  Island,  San  Di^o,  Santa 
Monica,  and  other  summer  resorts,  where  they  have  accompanied  their  patrons. 

We  were  honored  with  an  official  visit  durmg  July  from  the  honorable  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  A.  C.  Tonner,  and  also  from  the  honorable  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Schools,  Miss  Estelle  Reel. 

Thanking  the  office  for  courteous  treatment,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Harwood  Hall,  SuperirUendeni, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LEWIS,  CX)LO. 

Fort  Lewis  Indian  Industrial  School, 
Fort  Lewis  J  via  Hesperus,  Colo,,  August  10,  1899. 

Sir  :  Herein  below  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1899 : 

Attendance. — ^Average,  first  and  second  quarters,  290.73;  third  and  fourth  quarters, 
336.56;  forthe  vear,  313.66. 

Bnildings. — ^Many  of  these  were  reshin^led  and  repainted,  but  much  more  in  this 
line  is  needed  if  the  unsuitable  and  unsightly  barracks,  already  nearly  worn  out  and 
grown  gray  in  the  service  of  their  country,  so  to  say,  are  not  to  be  replaced  by  such 
as  are  in  keeping  with  the  best  modem  iaeas  of  educational  facilities  and  appliances. 

Diioipline. — Discipline  is  carried  on  in  a  much  modified  military  plan.  Weather 
permitting,  drills  are  part  of  the  regular  exercises.  Corporal  punishment  is  not  al  lowed, 
and  the  guardhouse  is  only  used  for  offenses  of  the  gravest  nature,  or  where  a  laige 
boy  is  pugnaciously  insubordinate  and  disobedient.  Eighteen  years  in  the  Regular 
Aimy,  and  nearlv  eight  as  superintendent  of  an  Indian  school,  convinoes  me  that  con- 
finement for  children  is  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  and,  it  is  much  to  be  deplored, 
too  frequent  practice  is  of  grave  injury  to  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Violence  begets 
violence,  ana  the  surest  means  to  make  a  high-spirited  child  vicious  and  reckless  is 
to  throw  him  into  jail  for  some  boyish  prank,  the  result  of  thoughtlessness  rather  than 
from  a  spirit  of  meditated  wickedness.  It  is  to  the  absence  of  narsh  punishments  or 
those  which  leshen,  if  they  do  not  destroy,  the  personal  pride  of  the  pupil,  can  be 
attributed  the  rare  instances  of  runaways,  or  *^desertions,^'  as  some,  aping  the  mili- 
tary, apply  to  the  thoughtless  acts  of  children,  who  are  too  frequently  the  victims  of 
the  petty  tyrannies  of  petty  subordinates  and  who  run  away  to  escape  them. 

Employeef . — Nearly  naif  are  Indians,  who  ffive  at  least  as  good  service  as  do  their 
white  associates.  There  is  no  color  or  racial  line  here,  and  no  invidious  distinctions 
are  attempted,  nor  would  they  be  encouraged  or  tolerated  under  the  present  manage- 
ment. All  are  zealous  in  their  duties  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  them,  and  I 
but  give  them  their  due  when  I  thus  publicly  acknowledge  the  value  of  their  services 
to  the  school  and  to  Indian  education  in  general. 

Health.— £ach  recurring  year  makes  it  still  more  evident  that  few,  if  any,  schools 
are  placed  as  healthfully  as  is  this  one.  A  few  cases  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  vari- 
cella, and  whooping  cough  appeared,  but  did  not  spread.  In  my  opinion,  the  altitude 
is  antagonistic  to  the  spreading  of  contagious  fevers  and  to  this  is  due  the  immunity  we 
enjoy  in  this  matter.  Diseases  claimed  by  sanitarians  to  be  the  result  of  uncleanly  con- 
ditions— typhoid  fever^  diphtheria,  etc. — have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  troubled  ua 

Inspeotionf. — Supervisors  Bauer  and  Holland  visited  us  and,  in  the  kind  and  cour- 
teous manner  characteristic  of  these  gentlemen,  made  suggestions  which,  on  being 
carried  out,  were  eminently  useful  and  practical.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  <m 
the  commendatory  remarks  (if  any  such  are  ever  made  by  our  inspectors) ,  as  a  source 
of  encouragement  to  superintendents  and  others,  do  not  be  furnished  to  the  parties 
concerned.  The  condemnatory  remarks  never  fail  to  reach  the  right  spot.  We  ape 
so  many  of  the  obsolete  (or  should-be  obsolete)  military  ways  that  the  practice  pur- 
sued in  military  inspections  and  the  reports  of  them  in  giving  praise  where  it  is  mer- 
ited might  with  benefit  be  followed  in  our  service.  "All  blame  and  no  praise  ought 
to  make  Jack  a  very  indifferent,  if  not  a  very  worthless,  boy." 

Transfers  of  pupils. — About  20  were  sent  to  Carlisle  and  Haskell,  but  I  am  not  fully 
satisfied  that  the  best  physical  interests  of  these  children  were  subserved  by  the 
sudden  and  necessarily  marked  climatic  change  involved  in  a  transfer  from  an  alti- 
tude of  over  8,000  feet,  where  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  bracing,  where  the  sun 
shines  from  cloudless  skies  at  least  three  hundred  days  every  year,  to  a  place  at  sea 
level  or  a  little  above  it,  and  where  the  locality  is  characterized  by  the  opposite 
conditions  that  obtain  here. 

Heeds. — Repairs  to  several  of  the  old  buildings;  a  girls'  dormitory,  capacity  160;  a 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  capacity  500;  hospital,  class-room  building,  electric-lighting, 
and  steam-heating  plants. 
Very  respectiully, 

Thos.  H.  Breen,  SupenrUenderU, 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  September  IS,  1899, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  ninth 
annual  report  of  this  school. 

The  buildings  are  situated  on  the  southwest  comer  of  the  section  and  have  public 
highways  on  tne  section  lines,  both  on  the  south  and  west  of  them,  while  the  Rio 
Grande  Junction  Railroad,  a  line  of  76  miles,  being  a  joint  track  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  Midland  roads,  runs  along  and  forms  the  north  line  of  the 
reservation. 

The  general  frontage  is  south.  The  boys'  dormitory,  a  two-story  brick  building  in 
the  form  of  an  H,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  lawn  and  faces  south.  This  contains  boys' 
dormitories,  employees'  rooms,  and  employees'  kitchen  and  dining  room.  It  should 
contain  emplo)[ee6'  sitting  room,  as  well  as  sitting  rooms  for  both  large  and  small  boys, 
but  so  limited  is  space  tlmt  this  is  impossible  if  the  allowance  of  pupils  is  reasonably 
well  housed.  From  the  front  of  this  building  to  the  gate  immediatelv  south  is  a 
grassed  lawn  405  feet  long,  bordered  by  shaded  driveways  and  intersectea  by  a  foot- 
walk  the  length  of  the  lawn,  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  half  of  which  rises  the  flag- 
staff to  a  length  of  75  feet  10  inches. 

Southwest  of  this,  ^inff  the  east,  is  the  girls'  dormitory,  a  two-story  brick,  con- 
taining storeroom  and  bakery  in  the  basement;  pupils'  kitchen  and  aining  room, 
superintendent's  dining  room,  spare  room,  reception  room,  superintendent's  room, 
and  cook's  room  on  the  first  floor;  girls'  aormitories,  bathrooms,  sitting  room,  em- 
ployees' rooms,  and  sewing  room  on  the  second  floor. 

Opposite,  across  the  lawn  from  the  girls'  dormitory  and  facing  west,  is  the  office 
building,  a  two-story  brick,  with  office  on  first  floor  and  shoe  shop  and  tailor  shop  on 
second  floor. 

South  and  a  little  east  of  the  office  building  is  the  schoolhouse  and  assembly^  hall, 
a  two— story  frame  building,  containing  two  schoolrooms  and  halls  downstairs  ana 
two  schoolrooms,  two  halls,  and  book  room  upstairs.  On  the  east  of  tiie  hall,  between 
the  two  lower  rooms,  two  doors  open  into  at  once  the  homeliest  and  prettiest  build- 
ing in  the  service,  known  as  assembly  hall.  Externally  it  is  a  commonplace  bam  in 
appearance,  an  appearance  that  is  forgotten  on  entering.  The  room  is  ceiled  through- 
out, having  hara  pine  on  the  walls  and  Oregon  fir  laid  on  top  of  the  rafters.  The 
rafters  are  dressed,  chamfered,  and  sandpapered,  and  run  lengthwise,  the  building 
beine  supported  by  ^\e  heavy  trusses,  fimsned  as  are  the  rafters  and  all  inside  work, 
filled  and  finished  in  hard  oil.  Not  only  do  the  massive  trusses  add  to  the  bcAuty  of 
appearance,  but  they  so  interfere  with  wave  motion  that  even  though  the  40  by  80 
feet  of  floor  is  fllled  with  people  a  speaker  may  be  heard  in  an  ordinary  conversationid 
tone  throughout  the  room. 

This  room  b  the  pride  of  the  school;  it  might  well  be  the  pride  of  the  service.  It 
was  built  from  the  top  of  the  foundation  by  Indian  boys;  the  lumber  was  dressed 
and  sandpapered  by  Indian  boys;  the  wood  filler  and  hard  oil  were  applied  by  Indian 
boys.  The  wainscoting  is  paneled  around  the  four  sided,  and  above  this  is  finished 
to  the  plate  with  4-inch  ceiling,  and  when  completed  there  was  not  a  joint  into  which 
a  knife  blade  would  enter.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  consumed  in  the  work  and  a 
vast  amount  of  labor  was  performed,  but  when  it  was  completed  a  masterpiece  in 
wood  was  finished. 

Directly  west  of  the  boys'  dormitory  and  facing  south  is  the  laundry,  a  two-story 
frame. 

Directly  east  of  the  boys'  dormitory  and  facing  south,  thus  occupying  the  norths 
east  comer  of  the  plant,  is  the  hospital,  a  two-story  frame,  with  one  large  ward,  drug 
room,  and  nurses'  room  and  kitchen  downstairs;  large  ward  and  two  snmll  wards  and 
bathroom  upstairs. 

Directly  north  of  the  office  and  back  of  the  boys'  dormitory  is  a  two-story  frame, 
24  by  40,  with  boys'  lavatory  downstairs,  lockers  and  band  room  upstairs. 

Back  of  everytning  mentioned  are  a  number  of  old  shacks  that  were  once  the 
buildings  of  the  plant.  They  were  built  to  be  temporary,  very  temporary,  and  so 
far  as  usefulness  is  concerned,  they  fulfilled  their  mission  in  the  highest  degree.  They 
are  simply  shacks  whose  open  walls  serve  only  as  boundaries  to  pieces  of  earth  under 
roof  that  we  give  local  names.  Among  them  are  grades  of  better  and  worse,  but  only 
in  a  mild  comparative  form  of  better,  though  the  superlative  is  approached  in  worse. 
These  may  help  make  board  walks  when  some  neeoed  improvements  are  finish^. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  both  to  the  Indian  Office  and  myself  to  fail  to  state  here  that 
the  Duiidings  that  were  once  good  are  still  good  and  in  a  fair  state  of  repair.  Troe, 
they  are  not  blessed  with  the  most  modern  conveniences,  but  they  are  good,  serv- 
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iceable,  dean  buildings,  such  as  will  permit  of  the  best  work,  alons  the  lines  intended, 
that  may  lie  within  the  capabilitiee  of  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants.  Mj 
recommendations  for  improvements  are  so  clearly  set  forth  in  my  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 12  to  your  office  that  a  repetition  seems  unnecessary  here  except  as  to  the  oam, 
shops'  building,  and  small  boys'  dormitory. 

llie  shoe  shop  is  but  15  by  19,  and  is  too  small  for  the  work  required  of  the  shop, 
even  if  appearance  is  to  be  entirely  ignored. 

The  tailor  shop  is  of  the  same  size  and  open  to  the  same  criticism,  while  both  are 
over  the  office,  and  far  too  frequently  the  hum  of  machines  or  the  energetic  hammer- 
ing of  industrious  workmen  produce  an  unpleasant  condition  of  nerves  that  is  far 
from  conducive  to  the  best  work  in  the  office. 

The  bam  is  40  by  80,  and  is  well  planned  and  in  j^ood  condition,  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  sided  with  green  lumber  cut  into  wide  boards.  The  shnnkage  of 
these  in  this  climate  has  caused  openings  that  have  rendered  it  a  veiy  cold  shell  in 
extreme  weather.  It  should  be  strippSi  and  sided,  thus  rendering  it  comfortable 
and  of  good  appearance,  as  well  as  protecting  the  exoeUent  framing,  which  is  by  far 
the  mo^  expensive  portion  of  it. 

The  cesspool  sewerage  system  will  give  way  to  a  better  as  soon  as  the  latter  can 
be  installed. 

The  hopes  expressed  in  my  report  of  1895  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  domestic 
water  supply  are  still  fondly  entertained,  with  the  expectation  that  as  a  result  of  an 
election  to  be  held  in  the  town,  from  whose  general  supply  we  receive  what  we  use, 
on  the  17th  of  the  present  month,  we  will  be  furnished  from  a  plant  that  will  bring 
to  us  the  finest  of  mountain  water. 

The  erection  of  a  large  sugar  factory,  baaed  on  three  years'  agreements  to  plant  annu- 
ally at  least  3,500  acres  of  sugar  beets  in  the  valley,  has  opened  up  to  us  a  new  indus- 
try of  great  promise  to  Indian  youth.  Beet  raising  means  garden  culture,  clean^  well- 
irrigat^  fields,  economy  of  space  and  methods,  and  the  acme  of  intelligent  irriga- 
tion. While  it  means  industrious,  scientific  farming,  it  is  from  seedtime  to  harvest 
a  lone  siege  of  light  work — work  that  boys  can  do,  will  do,  and  this  year  have  done. 
The  met  that  the  boys  can  do,  and  do  do  this  work,  has  run  the  demand  for  Indian 
boy  labor  200  per  cent  beyond  my  ability  to  supply.  It  is  without  question  the  one 
opportunity  of  the  Grand  Junction  school  to  lead  all  other  Indian  schools  in  that 
form  of  agriculture  necessary  to  the  Southwest — careful  economy  of  land  and  product 
and  scientific  irri^tion,  which  means  conservation  of  water  in  every  possiole  way 
and  such  application  of  it  as  will  reach  the  highest  attainable  results  in  crops  pro- 
duced. Not  only  can  our  boys  have  the  benefit  of  what  money  they  can  earn  in  the 
beet  fields,  but  tney  can  get  the  best  training  of  men  whose  ability  along  these  lines 
is  measured  in  percentage  reckoned  in  bread  and  butter. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  boys  are  getting  such  training  and  earning  the  means 
of  an  humble  start  along  similar  lines  in  their  reservation  homes,  the  advantages  are 
reducing  the  per  capita  cost  of  support  to  the  school.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of 
these  offered  opportunities  I  recommend  the  erection  of  a  two-story  brick  buildine 
as  Fmall  boys'  dormitory,  employees'  quarters,  and  sewing  room.  This  should  be  of 
such  capacity  as  to  furnish  dormitories,  sitting  room,  and  play  room  for  70  boys, 
sewing  and  fitting  rooms  for  the  detail  of  10  girls,  sleeping  rooms  for  10  employees, 
dining  room  and  kitchen  for  20  employees,  sitting  room  for  employees,  and  two  guest 
chambers.  It  should  contain  closets,  clothes  rooms,  pantries,  etc.,  for  such  conven- 
ience as  will  facilitate  work,  discipline,  and  cleanliness.    This  will  cost  $15,000. 

I  would  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
frame  building,  with  carpenter  snop,  for  a  detail  of  6  boys  downstairs,  and  tailor 
shop  and  shoe  shop,  each  for  a  detail  of  6  boys  in  the  second  story.  The  carpenter 
boys  now  work  in  the  "factory,"  a  mere  shell,  which  can  not  be  kept  comfortable 
for  shop  work,  but  would  serve  well  for  a  warehouse. 

A  central  gasoline  plant,  furnishing  light  to  dormitories,  homital,  schoolhouse, 
band  room,  and  office,  should  be  install^.  I  would  recommend  the  installation  of 
individual  steam-heating  plant  under  the  schoolhouse,  each  dormitory,  and  the  hos- 
pital. These  several  individual  heating  plants,  if  we  are  guided  by  the  experience 
of  your  office  and  a  knowledge  of  the  flatness  oi  the  field  on  which  this  plant  stands, 
wmch  would  render  very  difficult  indeed  the  disposal  of  condensation,  will  prove 
more  effective,  consequently  more  satisfactory,  than  a  laige,  complicated,  expensive 
central  plant  For  heating  and  lighting  I  would  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$18,000. 

Betuming  to  agricultural  advantages  of  beet  culture,  it  is  not  too  early  to  judge  of 
results  that  may  come  of  such  efforts.  Fired  with  enthusiasm  as  a  result  of  a  talk  to 
the  pupils  in  the  assembly  ball  on  the  subject  early  in  the  spring,  three  of  the  Indian 
boys  resolved  to  "take  up  the  white  man's  burden."    Under  direction  they  formed 
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a  copartnership,  and  with  a  little  aamstance  leased  26  acres  of  land  for  three  years. 
One  remained  at  the  school  in  his  position  as  nisht  watchman,  to  furnish  needed 
fmids,  and  the  other  two  moved  on  to  the  farm,  where  the  carpenter  boys  built  them 
a  two-room  "shack." 

The  boys  on  the  farm  have  done  weU.  They  have  20  acres  of  beets,  estimated  at 
from  10  to  15  tons  to  the  acre.  These  will  be  worth  $4.25  a  ton  to  them  at  the  fac- 
tory. Their  fields  are  reported  clean  and  well  kept  and  their  growing  crop  as  fine  as 
the  best  in  their  neighborhood.  Not  having  horses,  a  little  Western  "rustling"  was 
necessary,  and  one  and  then  the  other  would  "swap  work"  with  a  nei^hl^r,  the 
bov  always  putting  his  time  against  that  of  a  horse  and  plow,  and  in  this  way  the 
fields  have  oeen  kept,  and  at  last  report  some  team  labor  was  due.  In  this  way 
they  have  had  all  the  necessary  use  of  horses,  feeding  them  only  when  they  were 
vaed,  while  the  neighbor  possessed  of  more  means  has  done  the  feeding  during  days 
of  idleness.    I  am  mdeed  gratified  with  the  beginning.    Whether  such  a  begmi  ' 


is  not  an  almost  inconceivable  advance  on  the  first  work  in  the  beet  fields  I  leave  to 
those  who  are  old  in  the  service  and  can  recall  the  experience  in  Nebraska  beet  fields 
some  years  ago. 

Dunng  the  year  the  following  articles  have  been  made  and  crops  raised  at  the 
school: 

Articles  manufactured. 


Aprons 215 

Assemblyhall 1 

Bookcovers 60 

Ooths,  table 25 

Curtains 75 

Dresses 94 

Panta,knee 24 

Pillowcases 131 

PrUy 1 

Nightgowns 15 

Sheets 86 

Shoes,  boys' 135 


Shoes,  girls' 52 

Shoes,  men's 175 

Shoes,  women's 12 

Skirts 37 

Suits,  union 76 

Tables 10 

Towels,  bath  and  roller 177 

Tie8,boys' 24 

Wagon  boxes 3 

Wawts,  boys' 26 

Waists,  girls' 15 


Raised  on  farm. 


Asparagus pounds..        186 

Beets,  sugar do 44,617 

Butter do 1,345 

Calves number.-         13 

Cows do 15 

Eggs doz..        160 


Hay tons.. 

Honey pounds.. 

Milk gallons.. 

Pease pounds.. 

Pumpkins do 


80} 

196 

20,415 

160 

4,220 


I  feel  there  is  yet  a  lack  in  this  report,  but  the  report  is  better  for  the  absence  of 
that  which  is  lacking. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thbo.  G.  Lemmon,  Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affaibs. 


KEPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  LAPWAI,  IDAHO. 

Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho,  August  16^  1899, 
Madam:  I  respectfully  submit  the  report  of  Fort  Lapwai  school  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1899. 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  school  on  June  8  of  this  year.  I  am,  therefore,  able  to 
report  but  little  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  year's  work. 

The  attendance  during  the  year  was  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The 
adverse  influences  which  have  been  at  work  during  the  last  three  years  appear  to 
have  in  no  way  abated.  It  is  believed  that  after  the  next  and  last  payment  to  the 
Nez  Perce  Indians  has  been  made  their  greatest  temptation  to  indifference  in  educa- 
tional matters  will  have  been  removed  and  they  will  be  more  amenable  to  the  good 
there  may  be  in  the  schools.  This,  with  the  fact  that  last  year's  attendance  was 
wholly  through  the  free  will  of  parents  who  realized  the  ne^  of  what  the  school 
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could  supply,  is  the  basis  of  my  hoi>e  for  better  attendance  in  the  future.    The  pree- 
ent  indications  point  to  an  increase  in  attend^uice  of  40  to  50  pupils  during  this  year. 

Schoolroom  work  seems  to  have  been  alons  the  usual  lines,  and,  as  far  I  could  see, 
was  wdl  done,  though  with  the  number  of  very  young  children  a  kindeiigartner 
would  have  had  the  finest  of  material  to  work  upon. 

The  industrial  departments  were  in  great  need  of  more  helpers.  Only  three  mrls 
and  two  boys  were  present  of  ase  and  strength  to  be  of  any  assistance  as  workers.  This 
left  the  regular  employees  with  more  than  they  could  do  to  accomplish  the  routine 
labor  and  Keep  in  proper  order  the  plant  capable  of  accommodating  250  pupils. 

There  is  great  need  of  improvement  in  the  water  and  sewer  systems  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

The  new  school  year  is  begun  with  the  hope  that  niy  next  report  may  be  more  sat- 
isfactory. The  progressive  element  among  the  Nez  Perces  appear  to  be  anxious  for 
the  improvement  of  their  children,  and  they  have  given  me  assurances  of  their 
support. 

Very  respectfully, 

William  H.  Smith. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  ScHooiis. 

(Through  0.  T.  Stranahan,  United  States  Indian  agent) 


REPORT  OF  HASKELL  INSTITUTE,  AT  LAWRENCE,  KANS. 

Haskell  Instftute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  July  i^S^  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  as  the  sixteenth  annual  report  of  Haskell  Insti- 
tute the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

That  the  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  in  all  depsutments  of  the  institution  is 
shown  by  the  following  records: 

Indiutrial  department!. — ^Nearly  all  of  the  shops  have  been  refitted,  newly  equipped, 
and  improve  with  a  view  to  making  it  possible  to  ^ve  more  thorough  instruction  in 
the  traaee.  The  course  of  instruction  for  the  industnal  departments  which  was  being 
prepared  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  been  com|)leted  and  introduced  and  a  new  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  in  manual  and  industrial  training  is  manifested  in  all  departments. 
Pupils  are  beginning  to  look  upon  every  half  day  spent  in  the  industrial  departments 
the  same  as  so  much  time  in  the  class  room  receiving  instruction.  The  effect  of  sys- 
tematizing the  work  and  introducing  a  regular  course  of  instruction  has  been  very 
marked,  indeed.  Labor  is  dignified  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  students.  Boys  and 
girls  have  become  enthusiasts  in  their  trades.  The  blacksmith  is  as  proud  of  the  £act 
that  he  has  learned  to  do  the  ironwork  on  a  wagon  as  is  the  commercial  student  that 
he  can  take  from  dictation  125  words  in  shorthand  in  one  minute,  and  the  harness- 
maker  apprentice  is  as  delighted  over  the  set  of  harness  which  he  has  cut  out, 
trimmed,  fitted,  stitched,  and  in  every  way  completed  as  is  the  normal  student  at  tiie 
end  of  his  senior  year's  work.  What  is  true  of  ttiose  in  the  departments  mentioned 
is  just  as  true  of  apprentices  in  all  industrial  departments  where  a  graded  course  of 
instruction  has  been  introduced.  It  has  been  necessary  to  do  a  great  amount  of 
repair  work  and  institutional  work  during  the  year,  in  ^t  so  much  that  all  depart- 
ments have  been  too  greatly  hurried  in  their  work  to  be  able  to  giv^  as  much  time  as 
should  be  given  to  instruction. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  suggest  that  in  a  large  school  where  there  is  neces- 
sarily so  much  work  to  be  done  to  keep  the  plant  in  good  condition  and  so  much 
routme  institutional  work,  it  would  seem  altogether  advisable  to  have  more  machinery 
for  such  work,  so  that  there  might  be  more  time  to  devote  to  giving  more  careful, 
thorough  instruction.  For  example,  in  the  tailor  shop  there  must  be  three  suits — 
a  uniform,  a  school  suit,  and  a  work  suit — made  for  each  of  300  to  350  boys  and  young 
men;  approximately  1,000  suits  each  year.  To  accomplish  this  work  the  apprentices 
must  be  crowded  and  hurried  in  their  work  to  the  detriment  of  careful,  thorough 
workmanship.  It  is  only  the  exceptional  boy  that  will  learn  his  trade  thoroughly 
under  such  conditions.  A  remedy  would  be  more  machinery.  With  better  equip- 
ment there  would  be  time  saved  for  proper  instruction,  and  if  Indian  boys  and  girls 
are  to  be  prepared  to  go  out  into  general  competition  as  mechanics,  or  in  any  other 
capacity,  their  training  must  be  thorough. 

In  aadition  to  the  great  amount  of  general  repair  work  and  the  work  of  refitting 
shops  done  by  the  industrial  departments,  the  output  of  manufactures — ^harnesses, 
shoes,  wagons,  and  clothing — has  been  almost  equal  to  that  of  former  years.  The 
carpenters'  and  painters'  departments  have  accomplished  an  especially  large  amount 
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of  work  during  the  year,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  school  plant  is  as  a  result 
very  greatly  improve. 

Printing  office. — The  school  paper,  The  Indian  Leader,  was  changed  from  a  monthly 
to  a  semimontiily  and  has  be^  issued  regularly  throughout  the  year.  A  school  cata- 
logue, containing  48  pages  of  reading  matter  and  11  pages  of  cuts,  and  an  illustrated 
annual  number  of  tne  Leader  have  been  published.  A  very  great  variety  of  job 
work  has  been  done,  thus  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  apprentices  to  get 
experience  in  their  profession.  This  department  proves  to  be  a  very  valuable  one 
as  a  teacher  of  Englisn,  and  it  is  hopped  that  during  the  coming  year  the  depcirtment 
may  be  enlaiged,  so  that  more  pupils  can  be  acconmiodated.  When  this  is  done 
the  paper  willbe  made  a  weekly. 

Matron*!  department— This  includes  housekeepers*  work  in  girls'  building,  large 
and  small  boys'  buildings,  in  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundrv,  and  sewing  room.  A 
regular  course  of  instruction  has  b^n  introduced  in  these  aepartments  as  well  as  in 
the  boys'  industrial  departments,  and  a  determined  effort  has  been  made  to  have 
thorough  systematifc  instruction  given.  A  special  effort  has  also  been  made  to  make 
the  school  life  as  homelike  as  possible. 

In  the  dining  room  a  very  marked  improvement  in  this  direction  has  been  made. 
Small  tables  Imve  been  provided  and  uunily  groups  of  five  boys  and  three  girls  at 
each  table,  furnished  witn  tablecloths  and  napkins,  have  taken  the  places  of  the 
long  tables  with  boys  seated  in  one  part  of  the  room  and  the  girls  in  another.  The 
effect  of  seating  the  boys  and  girls  together  and  requiring  the  older  members  of  the 
eroups  to  serve  the  f ooa  and  wait  upon  the  younger  childj^n  has  been  that  the  pupils 
nave  become  more  thoughtful  about  each  other's  rights  and  are  more  courteous  and 
kind,  not  only  during  ttie  meal  hours,  but  at  all  times.  The  older  pupils  hav^ 
become  personally  interested  in  the  children  who  sit  at  the  same  tables  and  do  many 
kind,  thoughtful  things  for  them.  This  change,  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  domestic  science  department,  has  very  greatly  assisted  the  effort  to  make 
the  surroundings  more  homelike. 

The  work  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewing  room  has  been  efficiently  done,  par- 
ticular attention  having  been  given  to  cleanliness  and  neatness  at  all  times.  Although 
the  work  in  these  departments  is  very  heavy  and  must  be  accomplished  in  certam 
definite  periods  of  time,  it  has  been  possible^  with  the  help  of  the  additional  assist- 
ants employed  this  year,  to  give  more  attention  to  instruction  than  in  years  past. 

About  20  girls  have  been  regularly  instructed  in  the  sewing  room,  a  number  having 
learned  to  measure,  cut^  fit,  and  make  dresses  complete.  Several  of  these  have  been 
permitted  to  accept  positions  as  assistant  seamstresses  in  other  schools,  ureent  appli- 
cations for  such  help  having  been  made  by  agents  and  superintendents.  In  addition 
to  the  instruction  in  sewing  ^iven  in  the  dressmaking  aepartment  classes  of  small 
girls  have  been  taught  the  simpler  kinds  of  sewing,  crocheting,  etc,  as  regular  class 
work. 

Bakery. — ^The  baking  for  the  main  dining  hall  is  done  by  boys,  as  it  must  be  done 
on  such  a  large  scale.  The  flour  furnished  has  been  of  an  excellent  quality,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  since  an  experienced  baker  has  been  employed, 
the  bread,  cakes,  pies,  etc.,  have  been  very  satisfactory;  in  &ct,  superior  to  tne  pro- 
duction of  the  average  bakery.  Six  boys  nave  been  detailed  to  the  bakery  and  have 
made  good  progress  in  learning  the  trade.  All  girls  get  thorough  instruction  in 
baking  in  the  domestic  science  classes. 

Farm  and  garden. — The  year  has  been  one  of  medium  fruitfulness.  The  yields  of 
small  grains  and  com  w^ere  below  the  average,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  season — 
too  wet  and  then  too  dry.  Owing  to  the  same  reason  the  potato  crop  was  almost  a 
total  failure.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  garden  had  to  be  planted  three  times 
before  a  stand  could  be  securea.  Under  these  conditions  the  yield  was  light,  yet  the 
children's  tables  were  quite  well  supplied  with  ve^tables  through  the  summer  and 
fall  seasons.    The  grasses  and  forage  crops  were  fairly  productive. 

A  sufficient  variety  of  grains,  grasses,  forage  crops,  and  of  ^uxien  vegetables  was 
planted,  cultivated,  and  harvested  to  give  an  opportunity  for  instruction  in  general 
farming  and  gardening.  The  1899  season  has  been  remarkably  good;  and  the  pros- 
pects on  farm  and  garaen  were  never  surpassed.  Even  now  more  vegetables  nave 
been  furnished  than  during  the  entire  season  last  year. 

In  these  departments,  as  well  as  in  the  trade  departments,  more  and  better  up-to- 
date  labor-saving  machinery  is  needed,  so  as  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  muscular 
efforts  required  by  former  generations  of  farmers  and  ga^eners.  The  results  would 
be  less  of  drudgery  and  more  of  mental  culture. 

In  addition  to  the  care  of  the  garden  the  gardener  has  shared  the  work  of  caring 
for  the  campus  and  shade  trees.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  beautify- 
ing the  lawns  and  school  grounds  in  general,  with  the  result  tlmt  they  are  very 
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attractive  and  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  all — pupils,  employees,  and  the  hundreds  of 
strangers  who  visit  the  school  every  week. 

Jh&j, — ^The  dairy  is  also  under  tne  charge  of  the  gardener.  In  the  fall  of  1898  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  dispose  of  the  inferior  herd  of  cows  and  young  cattle  that 
had  been  so  long  on  the  farm  and  replace  them  by  purchasing  a  well-bred  herd  of 
high  nades  of  the  shorthorn  breed.  There  are  now  36  head  of  very  well-bred  cows, 
and  although  some  of  them  are  not  representative  specimens  of  the  best  dairy  type, 
with  careful  handling  and  breeding  the  herd  will  not  only  be  a  valuable  herd  tor 
dairy  purposes  but  will  also  be  valuable  as  an  object  lesson  in  teaching  stock  raising. 
The  herd  is  headed  by  a  fine  young  shorthorn  bull,  **  Field  Marshall,"  purchased  at 
a  shorthorn  sale  in  ICansas  City.  He  was  considered  by  the  breeders  tne  best  of  a 
herd  of  27.  I  desire  to  report  that  thus  far  the  result  of  the  change  from  the  herd  of 
half-breed  Jersey  and  Holstein  to  shorthorns  has  been  very  satisfactory.  More  milk 
and  butter  has  been  yielded  from  the  herd  of  36  than  was  formerly  yielded  by  more 
thwi  twice  as  many.  It  seems  to  me  that  too  much  can  not  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
shorthorn  breed  for  Indian  school  purposes. 

A  good  dairy  room  has  been  fitted  up  in  a  crude  way,  and  girls  of  the  domestic 
science  department,  under  the  supervision  of  their  efficient  instructor,  have  chai^ 
of  the  care  of  the  milk  and  making  of  the  butter.  Some  apparatus  will  be  needed  in 
this  department  during  the  coming  ^ear. 

One  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  dairy  department  is  a  supply  of  good  water  in  the 
pasture.  At  present  there  is  none,  and  the  cows  must  be  driven,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  for  water. 

A  future  need  in  connection  with  the  dairy  is  a  silo.  It  will  be  next  to  impossible 
to  get  satis&u^ry  results  from  the  dairy  dunng  the  winter  seasons  until  this  want  is 
supplied. 

Kew  department!. — Manual  training  and  domestic  science. 

In  addition  to  the  introduction  of  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the  indus- 
trial departments,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  work  of  the 
year  in  its  results  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  departments.  The  manual  training  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  liter- 
ary and  industrial  departments  for  the  boys,  and  the  domestic  science  the  connecting 
link  between  these  two  departments  for  the  girls.  In  fact  these  two  departments  are 
the  means  through  which  it  becomes  possible  to  put  the  industrial  trainmg  on  a  prac- 
tical educational  basis. 

The  manual  training  department,  which  was  organized  late  in  the  fall,  provides  at 

E resent  thorough  traming  in  mechanical  drawing,  wood  work,  and  foigm^  for  all 
_oys  who  are  in  grades  above  the  fourth;  those  below  this  grade  being  provided  for, 
so  far  as  the  manual  training  is  concerned,  in  the  sloyd  class.  The  boys  are  organ- 
ized into  classes  and  sent  one-half  day  of  each  week  from  the  industrial  departments 
to  the  manual-training  department,  never  more  than  one  or  two  from  any  one  shop 
at  the  same  time,  thus  avoiding  breaking  up  the  details  to  the  detriment  of  the  trade 
work.    This  plan  has  work^  admirablv. 

The  same  plan  has  been  adopted  with  reference  to  the  domestic  science  depart- 
ment. Girls  above  fourth  grade  are  organized  into  classes  of  whatever  number  can 
be  accommodated  in  the  department,  usually  ten  or  twelve,  and  are  sent  from  their 
respective  domestic  departments — dining  room,  sewing  room,  laundry,  kitchen,  house- 
keeping, or  wherever  they  may  be  working — to  the  domestic  science  department  for 
one-hau  day  each  week.  In  this  way  every  girl  who  is  a  member  of  tne  school  for 
three  years  will  be  required  to  take  at  least  three  hundred  hours*  instruction  in  the 
domestic  science  department.  As  the  department  has  already  proved  to  be  of  such 
value  in  the  school,  I  desire  to  give  a  more  complete  report  than  of  departments  which 
have  been  organized  longer. 

The  rooms  at  present  occupied  by  the  department  are  a  dining  room,  kitchen,  and 
milk  room.  The  equipment,  which  is,  witn  the  exception  of  a  little  apparatus  for 
the  milk  room,  quite  sufficient  for  teaching  120  ^rls  each  week,  cost,  $244.44.  It  con- 
sists of  a  range,  four  small  gasoline  stoves,  cooking  utensils,  table  service,  and  silver- 
ware. The  material  used  ror  cooking  is  taken  from  the  regular  rations  and  prepared 
in  such  quantities  as  to  be  served  in  the  class  dining  room  to  pupils  coining  m  for 
dinner  from  the  general  dining  room,  the  morning  and  afternoon  classes  taking  their 
supper  there. 

Lessons  or  talks  preliminary  to  regular  class  work  were  given  upon  home  making, 
neatness,  promptness,  order,  food,  cooking,  and  measurements.  Pupils  were  first 
taught  the  name  of  and  place  for  each  article  to  be  used;  making  fire  with  explana- 
tion and  care  of  stove;  oifferent  fuels  used;  care  of  kitchen  ana  dining  room,  and 
setting  table. 
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In  preparing  foods  snbjects  have  been  taken  up  as  follows: 

Meats:  Nutritive  and  strength-inving  valae  explained,  (general  rules  for  preparing 
meats  given  with  processes  of  cooking  and  reasons  why  they  should  be  cooked.  Meat 
sauces  were  then  tauffht  and  meats  wanned  over.  More  palatable  dishes  are  often 
prepared  from  meats  left  over  than  from  the  first  cooking;  economy  being  a  special 
feature  of  this  lesson. 

Potatoes:  Talk  upon  the  potato;  nutritive  value  and  elements  given,  with  general 
rules  for  preparing  them. 

Cooking  of  cereals — Different  uses  of  flour:  First  with  yeast,  second  with  an  acid  and 
alkali.    The  care  of  milk  and  making  butter  now  came  into  our  work. 

Pies  and  puddings,  Boston  brown  bread  and  baked  beans,  toast,  salads,  cakes,  and 
cookies  were  prepared.  As  the  season  advanced  we  had  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Cold  desserts  sucn  as  blanc-mange,  gelatin  cream,  ice  cream,  strawberry  shortcake, 
and  the  hke,  were  occasionall^r  made,  but  our  work  has  been  mostly  confined  to  the 
plainer  articles  of  diet,  but  giving  a  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  may  be  pre- 
pared. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  care  of  table  furniture  and  cooking  utensils. 

Tne  girls  are  very  enthusiastic  as  they  take  up  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the 
results  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's  work  are  quite  equal  to  all  expectations. 

Although  good  results  have  been  attained  in  the  manual  training  department,  much 
better  will  he  possible  when  better  quarters  are  provided.  This  will  oe  possible  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  as  the  Quarters  now  used  for  laundry  purposes  will  be  available 
when  the  new  laundry,  for  wnich  plans  are  being  prepared,  is  built 

Mmsonf '  department — ^The  position  of  mason  was  created  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  a  mason  reeularly  employed.  The  choice  of  the  appointee  was  a  fortunate  one 
and  the  new  industry  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical  value  in  the  school. 
Stone  and  brick  masonry,  plastering,  and  cement  work  are  taught  As  no  mason  was 
employed  prior  to  the  past  year,  a  very  great  amount  of  work  had  accumulated,  such 
as  patching,  plastering,  repairing  and  building  sidewalks,  resetting  boilers,  relaying 
sewers,  repairing  cisterns,  Duilding  forges  in  blacksmith  shop,  rebuilding  flues,  builf 
ing  stone  foundations,  etc.  These  repairs  are  mentioned  to  mdicate  the  great  variety 
of  work  to  be  done  and  the  excellent  opportunity  it  affords  for  teaching  the  masons' 
and  plasterers'  trades.  If  the  work  done  by  the  mason  during  the  year  had  been 
paid  tor  in  days'  wages  it  would  have  amounted  to  not  less  than  twice  the  salary  paid 
to  him.  The  boys  take  kindly  to  the  trades,  and  a  few  have  shown  special  aptitude 
for  brickwork. 

ImproTemente  of  the  year. — Among  the  more  important  are  the  auditorium,  a  hand- 
some two-story  building,  with  a  seating  capacitv  m  the  main  story  of  about  800.  It 
is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  furnished  with  assembly  chairs.  The 
basement  story,  a  room  90  by  60  feet  and  161  fe©t  in  the  clear  to  the  ceiling,  will  be 
utilized  for  gymnasium  purposes  when  completed.  The  auditorium  is  not  only  beauti- 
ful from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  but  is  a  very  comfortable  and  greatly  needed 
room.  The  school  has  long  felt  the  need  of  such  a  building,  and  now,  as  the  want 
has  been  supplied,  we  wish  to  express  our  gratitude. 

Two  lavatories  have  been  built  in  imme£ate  connection  with  the  two  boys'  build- 
ing, each  23  by  40  feet  and  two  stories  high.  In  the  lower  stories  are  the  closet  and 
unnal  fixtures  (the  American  ventilated  mtrine  flush  system)  and  the  lavatory  con- 
veniences. In  the  upper  stories  are  ring-spray  and  plunge  baths.  A  similar  system 
has  been  installed  in  tne  wing  of  the  girls'  building.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  indorse 
the  system  of  closets  and  uiiiuds  as  the  nearest  penect  of  any  system  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  use.  The  system  of  ventilation  is  so  perfect  that  the  rooms  are  practically 
odorless  at  all  times. 

A  pleasant,  commodious  residence  has  been  built  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  and  physician.  This  building  was  formerly  an  old  ^irmhouse, 
but  has  been  so  added  to  and  remodeled  that  it  is  the  same  as  a  new  building.  All 
of  the  work  on  it  was  done  by  the  pupils — the  building  of  the  stone  foundation  of 
flues  and  fireplace,  the  carpenter  work,  the  painting,  and  the  steam  fitting. 

Of  the  minor  improvements  in  addition  to  the  fitting  up  of  rooms  for  the  domestic 
science  department  and  the  building  of  new  foiges  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  which 
have  been  mentioned,  the  store  building  has  been  furnished  with  shelving  and 
counters,  the  office  has  been  remodeled  in  the  interior  so  that  each  of  the  clerks  is 
now  provided  with  a  private  room,  as  are  also  the  superintendent  and  assistant  super- 
intendent. The  old  chapel  has  been  divided  into  four  schoolrooms  with  folding 
doors  between.  A  lai^ge  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  library  and  reading  room  pur- 
poses. A  new  boiler  of  75  horsepower  has  been  added  for  the  heating  of  the  new 
auditorium.  The  electric-light  system  has  been  extended  to  the  auditorium,  the 
assistant  superintendent's  and  disciplinarian's  residences,  to  the  band  stand,  and  iDand 
house.    A  residence  for  the  superintendent  is  now  being  built  ^^  , 
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Plans  and  specifications  for  a  lai^  addition  to  the  school  building,  for  a  laundry, 
and  for  shop  for  the  mason  are  being  prepared,  an  appropriation  of  $22,000  for 
building  purposes  having  been  made  at  the  last  session  of  Coneress. 

Academic  department— School  has  been  in  session  during  the  usual  ten  months, 
there  being  one  week  of  vacation  December  25-31. 

The  first  work  of  the  year  was  the  complete  revision  of  the  course  of  study  by  a 
committee  of  teachers.  This  work  occupied  the  time  of  from  one  to  five  teachers 
during  the  vacation  months.  The  resulting  course,  an  outline  of  which  has  been 
publidied  in  the  Institute  Catalogue,  endeavors  to  carry  out  the  theory  of  concentra- 
tion, havine  nature  as  the  central  subject  of  study.  The  work  in  sloid  has  been 
arranged  to  oe  given  regularly  to  boys  of  the  third  and  fourth  erades  while  the  rirla 
of  these  grades  nave  sewing  and  neisdle  work.  Although  both  these  are  given  aur- 
ing  the  industrial  half  of  the  pupils'  day,  the  former  is  under  this  department.  The 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  normal  and  commercial  classes  have  been  raised  and 
a  post-graduate  course  in  special  kindergarten  methods  has  been  added  to  the  normal 
course. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  found,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.  It  has  helped 
greatly  toward  unit;^  of  effort,  and  while  arranged  somewhat  in  detail,  teachers  have 
not  been  held  to  rigid  rules  in  minor  matters.  Lack  of  apparatus  and  literature  has 
hindered  the  work  somewhat,  and  a  more  serious  matter  has  been  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  courses  pursued  by  pupils  prior  to  their  entrance  here.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  classify  many  pupils  below  their  standing  in  the  schools  from 
which  they  came  on  account  of  tne  difference  in  the  order  in  which  subjects  or  parts 
of  subjects  are  taken  up.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  proposed  uniform  course  of 
study  for  the  service  ma^  be  adopted. 

The  present  organization  provides  for  the  kindergarten,  the  eight  grades,  the  pre- 
paratory year,  and  following  this  the  normal  or  commercisJ  course  of  two  years.  The 
three  grades  immediately  following  the  kindergarten  form  the  model  ochool  in  charge 
of  the  critic  teacher  and  two  assistants. 

The  normal,  the  commercial^  the  sloid,  and  the  music  classes  each  have  special 
teachers  in  charge.  Vocal  music  is  given  to  all  classes  except  the  commercial,  and 
instrumental  music  to  about  30  pupils.  The  general  instruction  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  preparatory  grades  and  a  part  of  the  normal  course  is  departmental  in 
arrangement 

The  teaching  force  was  increased  at  the  middle  of  the  year  by  the  creation  of  the 
position  of  sloid  teacher,  to  be  filled  by  the  teacher  already  detailed  to  that  work. 
This  relieved  the  principal  from  re^lar  class  work,  and  it  is  believed  has  resulted  in 
general  improvement  The  vacancies  occurring  at  this  time  and  at  the  subsequent 
transfer  of  an  assistant  teacher  to  a  clerical  position  were  filled  by  well-earned  pro- 
motions and  by  the  appointment  of  worthy ^^uates  of  our  normal  school. 

The  16  teachers  of  this  department  are  sufficient  for  550  pupils,  provided  the  num- 
ber in  the  normal  and  commercial  classes  is  limited  to  about  25  each.  The  general 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  is  and  has  been  excellent.  The  many  instances  of  deserved 
commendation  and  the  few  cases  which  seemed  to  call  for  criticism  have  been  brought 
to  your  notice  tiirough  the  efficiency  reports. 

The  late  arrival  of  supplies  and  needed  equipment  was  severely  felt  Ph3r8ical 
apparatus  for  the  normal  classes  arrived  Januaiy  17,  kindergarten  supplies  March  17, 
and  books  for  the  normal  and  commercial  classes  about  April  1.  Some  of  these 
supplies  came  after  the  completion  of  the  five  months'  term  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

The  small  though  well-selected  library  has  been  well  used.  When  proper  accom- 
modations are  provided  in  the  new  school  building  much  additional  physical,  chem- 
ical, and  botanical  apparatus  should  be  supplied. 

Besides  the  regular  class  work  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  there  have  been 
maintained  during  the  year  a  choir  of  16  members,  a  chorus  of  40,  and  a  male  glee 
club  of  16.  These,  with  the  band  and  occasional  solos  and  quartettes,  have  furnished 
music  for  the  Sunday  services  and  all  other  exercises  of  a  public  nature. 

Public  school  exercises  have  commemorated  all  holidays,  and  many  other  enter- 
tainments by  classes  or  combinations  of  classes  have  been  given.  Pupils  have  been 
allowed  to  attend  many  of  the  better  class  of  entertainments  given  in  the  city  after 
the  entertainment  was  investigated  and  believed  to  be  of  good  character. 

Four  literary  societies  have  D€«n  orranized.  The  Athenian  and  the  Marvin  have 
for  members  the  young  men  from  the  nfth  grade  upward,  while  the  young  women  of 
these  grades  may  choose  between  the  Searchlight  and  the  Philomatheans.  These 
societies  are  officered  and  managed  by  students  under  the  general  control  of  the 
school  through  the  medium  of  a  teacher  assigned  to  each  society  to  act  as  critic 

This  department  has  had  charge  of  the  monthly  social  of  pupils  and  employees, 
and  these  have  been  held  in  the  school  building.    ' 
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On  June  28  there  were  graduated  from  the  normal  course  11,  from  the  commercial 
4,  and  from  the  kindergarten  training  class  2  students.  Several  members  of  these 
and  other  advanced  classes  have  gone  out  to  accept  positions  in  the  school  service. 
Some  of  these  would  have  graduated  had  they  remained. 

The  oft-repeated  question, '  *  What  proportion  of  your  graduates  are  successful?"  may 
be  partially  answered  bjr  the  following  statistics,  in  so  fir  as  concerns  the  normal  and 
commercial  classes.  It  is  indicated  that  most  of  these  graduates  are  at  least  thus  far 
traveling  successward.  Of  the  25  normal  graduates  previous  to  the  class  of  1899,  13 
are  teaching,  5  have  clerical  or  other  Government  positions,  4  are  pursuing  advanced 
studies,  and  1  each  gives  as  occupations  that  of  farmer,  translator,  and  clerk  in  store. 
Of  the  11  commercial  graduates  2  are  clerks  in  the  Inoian  service,  3  have  other  Gov- 
ernment positions.  2  are  normal  students,  and  1  each  is  claimed  by  the  vocation  of 
farmer,  stenograpner,  and  clerk  in  store.    The  occupation  of  1  is  unknown. 

The  enrollment  dui 4nof  the  year  has  be«n  384  boys,  236  girls — 620  total.  The  average 
attendance  was  540,  about  60  tribes  being  represented.  Scores  of  applicants  had  to  be 
refused  admittance  because  of  lack  of  accommodations.  The  capacity  has  now  been 
increased  to  550,  and  could  it  be  made  1,000  the  demand  for  entrance  would  scarcely 
be  met  this  year. 

Discipline. — With  the  large  number  of  pupils  enrolled  it  has  been  necessary  thus 
far  to  maintain  discipline  largely  throueh  the  military  organization,  therefore  the 
organization  has  been  gradualn'^  perfected  until  it  is  now  a  very  effective  factor  in  the 
government  of  the  students.  With  the  hearty  cooperation  of  employees  and  the  aid 
of  the  oflScers  of  the  boys'  companies  and  battalion,  it  has  been  possible  to  very  lately 
prohibit  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  school.  Public  sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  use 
of  tobacco,  which  has  been  and  is  such  a  curse  to  the  Indian  race,  has  grown  very 
noticeably;  while  a  year  a^o  it  was  the  exception  to  find  a  boy  who  did  not  use 
tobacco  in  some  form,  now  it  is  becoming  un^^jular  to  use  it.  Other  very  noticeable 
advances  have  been  made  among  the  pupils  m  the  way  of  establishing  true  concep- 
tions of  right  and  wrong.  The  trend  of  thought  has  been  lifted  onto  higher  levels 
and  pupils  are  b^innirg  to  take  a  broader,  more  thoughtful  view  of  life. 

Beligions  train^. — Tne  once  customary  Sunday  jaoming  inspection  of  military 
organization,  quarters,  etc.,  has  given  way  to  a  Saturday  afternoon  inspection  of  all 
departments — military  organization,  dormitories,  hospital,  shops,  farm,  garden,  etc., 
and  thus  Sundays  are  free  for  other  and  more  appropriate  exercises. 

Sunday  school  is  held  between  9  and  10  o'clock;  tnen  all  pupils  who  wish  to  do  so 
are  permitted  to  attend  church  services  in  their  respective  churches  in  the  city.  In 
the  afternoon,  between  3  and  4  o'clock,  a  preaching  service  is  held  in  the  chapel  and 
in  the  evening  the  young  people's  societies  hold  their  meetings,  the  attendance  being 
voluntary. 

Bible  classes  are  conducted  on  one  evening  each  week  for  those  who  desire  to  join. 
About  120  girls  and  about  100  boys,  arranged  in  graded  classes,  took  the  Bible-class 
work  during  the  year.  Valuable  assistance  was  rendered  in  this  work  by  young 
ladies  and  young  gentlemen  from  the  Kansas  State  University  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  organizations.  The  pastors  of  the  city  churches  assisted  in  the  afternoon 
services. 

Health  and  sanitation. — ^During  July  and  August  we  had  a  few  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
contracted  by  boys  while  outing  with  farmers  who  were  careless  of  their  sanitary  sur- 
roundings. These  cases  all  ended  in  recovery,  with  no  extension  of  the  disease  at 
the  school. 

During  the  winter  months  we  had  a  large  number  of  cases  of  epidemic  influenza: 
none,  however,  were  very  severe.  During  the  spring  months  we  had  an  outbreak  of 
measles  of  a  rather  mild  type.  The  healtn  in  general,  however,  has  been  very  good. 
Both  health  and  comfort  have  been  enhanced  greatly  by  the  completion  of  our  new 
lavatory  system.  We  shall  need  some  extension  of  the  sewer  system  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  for  best  sanitation  of  the  school. 

The  needs  of  the  school  are :  (1)  Renewing  of  steam  plant.  The  most  of  the  present 
having  been  in  use  fifteen  years  it  must  be  replaced.    Estimated  cost,  $10,000. 

(2)  Ck)mpleting  of  electric-light  system.  At  present  the  energy  is  transmitted 
from  the  city  plant.  An  independent  system  should  be  provided.  Estimated  cost, 
$4,000. 

(3)  Completing  new  addition  to  school  building,  remodeling  and  repairing  old 
school  building,  and  properly  furnishing  and  equipping  the  entire  school  building. 
Estimated  cost.  $10,000. 

(4)  Domestic  building,  including  dining  hall,  kitchen,  bakery,  sewing  room,  and 
rooms  for  domestic  science  department.    Estimated  cost,  $20,000. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  heartily  commend  the  faithfulness  and  general  efficiency 
of  employees.    A  majority  have  done  efficient  work.    All  have  l^n  loyal  to  the 
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cause  of  Indian  education  and  wide  awake  to  the  needs  and  intereets  of  the  school. 
Perfect  harmony  has  existed  among  the  56  employees.  Business  and  social  relations 
have  universally  been  pleasant.  Such  conditions,  coupled  with  the  prompt  and 
hearty  cooperation  from  your  office,  have  resulted  in  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
prosperous  year's  work. 

Respectfmly  submitted. 

H.  B.  Peaibs,  SuperinUndenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  MICH. 

Mount  Pleasant  School,  Mich.,  July  f5,  1899, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  Mount  Pleasant  Indian 
Industrial  School  for  the  year  1899. 

Average  attendance. — First  quarter,  177.6;  second  quarter,  215.2;  third  quarter, 
237.4;  fourth  quarter,  229.3;  aven^,  214.8. 

The  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  the  literary  department  has  been  stead v  and  in 
some  cases  unusual  progress  has  been  made.  No  change  in  the  force  of  teachers  was 
made  during  the  year,  and  much  is  due  to  this  fact  that  the  work  has  been  successful 
in  these  departments.  Ten  bo^s,  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,  will  be  transferred 
to  the  school  at  Carlisle  to  contmue  their  studies. 

The  work  in  the  industrial  departments  has  been  very  satis&u^ry.  The  discipline 
has  been  eood,  and  the  employees  have  made  every  endeavor  to  perform  their  work 
successfully. 

The  laundry  was  equipped  with  a  full  set  of  machinery,  consisting  of  a  G-horse- 
power  engine,  a  mangle,  washer,  wringer,  and  tubs,  to  which  was  add^  an  extractor 
and  lai^  dry  room  later  in  the  year.  £ach  week  this  machinery  turns  out  about  3,500 
pieces.  Another  washer  should  be  installed  in  order  to  forward  the  work  more 
rapidly  and  thereby  give  more  time  for  proper  instruction. of  pupils.  The  machinery 
is  in  good  condition. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  sewing  room  and  tailor 
shop,  as  shown  by  the  abstracts  of  the  four  quarters: 


Aprons 675 

Bureauscarfe 132 

Coats 8 

Curtains 52 

Drawers pairs..  47 

Dresses 486 

Garters 792 

Napkins 780 

Nightdresses *. 68 

Pants 58 


Pillowslips 211 

Sheets 286 

Shirts 10 

Skirts 92 

Tablecloths 67 

Tent 1 

Towels 314 

Union  suits 206 

Waists 38 


The  production  of  the  farm  for  the  year  is  as  follows: 


Apples bushels. .  170 

Beans pounds..  3,400 

Beans,string bushels..  5 

Beef,  net pounds..  767 

Beets bushels..  8 

Beets tons..  8 

Blackberries bushels..  2) 

Cabbage heads..  1,120 

Carrots bushels. .  130 

Cherries do 2 

Com - - do.  -  -  -  500 

Com,  sweet do....  80 

Cucumbers do 3J 

Currents do 1 

Gooseberries do 2 

Grapes do 75 

Hay tons..  60 

Horse-radish bushels..  1 

Lettuce do 3 


Milk gallons. 

Mutton .pounds. 

Oats bus  hels . 

Onions do... 

Peas do... 

Pork,  fresh pounds. 

Potatoes bushels. 

Plums do... 

Pumpkins 

Radishes bushels. 

Raspberries do. . . 

Rhubarb do... 

Rye do... 

Simp,  maple gallons. 

Squash bushels. 

Strawberries do. . . 

Tomatoes do. . . 

Turnips do. . . 

Wool pounds. 


4,402 

188 

503 

20 

30 

2,669 

1,797 

3 

110 

8 

u 

16 
714 
54 
18 
16 
42 
23 
372 
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The  stock  consists  of — 

Bull 1 

Calves 5 

Cows 21 

Hens 26 

Horses 3 


Lambs 16 

Mares 3 

Pigs 26 

Sheep 38 


Instnietion. — Farm  work  and  care  of  stock  has  been  conducted  along  the  same  lines 
as  of  the  previous  year  and  with  excellent  results,  for  in  this  department  the  pupils 
have  made  great  advancement.  Certain  recommendations  have  already  been  made 
as  to  the  disposal  of  a  part  of  the  stock. 

The  electnc-light  plant  recently  installed  relieves  the  school  of  one  source  of  great 
danger,  and  as  the  new  system  of  waterworks  will  soon  be  complete  the  school  will 
have  adequate  fire  protection.  The  engines  and  other  machinery  are  in  good  condi- 
tion and  giving  good  satisfaction. 

Buildings  are  in  good  repair.  The  grounds  are  partially  completed,  but  it  is  expected 
that  all  such  work  will  be  finished  before  commencement  of  school. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  good.  The  general  health,  not  considering 
the  epidemic  of  measles  in  April,  has  also  been  good.  The  epidemic  mentioned 
proved  fatal  to  several  of  our  pupils,  full  report  of  which  was  made  to  the  office  at 
the  time. 

The  annual  statistical  report  is  forwarded  herewith. 

Thanking  your  office  for  the  kind  treatment  this  school  lias  rt*ceived  during  the 
year,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  Gbauam,  SuperitUendeiU. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  MORRIS,  MINN. 

Indian  Industrial  School,  Morris,  Minn.,  Auffmi  9j  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  the  second  annual  report  of  th(?  Morris  Indus- 
trial School,  at  Morris,  Minn.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

Sehoolroom  work. — School  opened  the  1st  of  September,  1898.  The  work  has  l)een 
very  satisfactory.  Children  have  made  ^od  progress.  The  advanced  pupils  espe- 
cially have  shown  much  interest  in  their  studies,  with  a  view  to  complete,  in  a 
thorough  manner,  the  course  of  study  adopted  by  the  school.  English  speaking  has 
been  constantly  insisted  on,  with  the  result  that  all  the  children  speak  English  well 
and  nothing  but  p]nglish  is  ever  heard  on  the  playground. 

The  enrollment  has  been  141.     Average,  117. 

Mntio. — The  management  has  strongly  insisted*  on  the  study  of  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  and  music  has  become  a  special  feature  of  the  school.  While 
vocal  music  has  not  been  satisfactory,  much  interest  has  been  taken  and  satisfactory 
results  obtained  on  or^an,  piano,  and  band. 

Indof trial  work. — This  work  has  been  all  that  could  be  expected  or  desired,  the 
same  as  that  on  any  well-regulated  farm.  The  pupils  are  now  reaping  the  benefit  of 
a  well-cultivated  garden,  the  same  being  a  practical  lesson  that  lal)orin  this  direction 
will  be  rewarded.  While  practical  lessons  are  taught  in  laundry,  sewing  room,  and 
kitchen,  and  much  leanied  by  pupils  that  will  be  of  advanta^  to  them  in  their  home 
life,  I  desire  to  make  special  mention  of  the  introduction  in  this  school  of  a  class 
kitchen  in  which  girls  are  regularly  detailed  to  prepare  a  meal  of  victuals  for  a  table 
of  8  pupils.  They  are  given  what  is  necessary  to  work  with,  instructed,  and  then 
left  to  themselves,  with  results  that  are  gratifying. 

Improvementi.— There  has  been  added  to  our  buildings  this  year  one  brick  dormi- 
tory, fitted  with  modem  improvements  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  well-equipped 
dormitory.  A  svstem  of  waterworks  supplies  water  for  the  school  in  placre  of  a  team 
and  tank  used  last  year,  an<l  electric  lights  have  taken  the  place  of  lamps,  while 
many  minor  improvements  have  greatly  facilitated  the  work. 

Banitation. — I  submit  on  this  subject  report  of  school  physician  H.  L.  Hulburd, 
M.  D.,  as  follows : 

The  general  health  of  the  Morris  Industrial  School  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  has*  been 
usually  good.  There  have  been  no  deaths.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  were  six  mild  eases  of 
diphtheria,  which  were  carefully  quarantined.  Notwithstanding  the  crowded  condition  of  the  8eh<x)l 
the  malady  was  checked  without  any  fatal  results.  A  hospital  ward  is  much  needed.  There  have  also 
been  three  severe  eases  of  rheumatism.  In  other  respects  there  have  been  onlv  slight  ailments.  T»»a 
recently  added  water  supply  from  the  village  system  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  health  of  the 
school. 

8896 26  Cc^c^a\e> 
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Official  yisiton. — Our  school  has  received  several  official  visits  from  Supervisor 
Wright,  to  whom  we  owe  our  thanks  for  kind  and  beneficial  advice,  which  has  been 
a  material  benefit  to  the  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  full  appreciation  for  the  kind  consideration 
of  the  office  in  suppl  ving  the  many  wants  of  our  school. 
Very  reepectiully, 

W.  H.  Johnson,  Superintendent. 
The  CoMMissioNKR  op  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIPESTONE,  MINN. 

PiPBBTONE  Indian  Training  School, 

Pipestone,  Minn,,  July  jW,  1S99, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1899. 

Attendance. — ^The  enrollment  for  the  year  is  142,  with  an  average  attendance  of  104. 
The  attendanqe  has  been  very  regular,  the  difference  between  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance being  caused  by  pupils  being  at  nome  during  vacation. 

Five  of  the  pupils  who  have  completed  the  eight  grades  of  literary  work  in  this 
school  have  attended  the  public  school  in  the  town  of  Pipestone  during  the  year,  and 
have  made  good  progress  in  their  studies.  They  have  merited  the  confidence  of 
their  teachers  and  associates  by  worthy  conduct. 

Health. — ^The  health  of  the  school  nas  been  good  during  the  entire  year.  One 
pupil,  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  was  sent  to  her  people  and  died  in  a  short  time 
afterwards. 

Indof trial  work. — ^The  industrial  work  is  made  an  important  feature  of  this  school. 
All  the  hay  and  grain  used  for  the  stock  and  an  abundant  supply  of  v^tables  for 
the  use  of  the  school  is  produced  on  the  school  farm.  The  dairy  furnishes  all  the 
milk  and  butter  needed  for  the  school. 

Buildings. — The  new  school  building  is  approaching  completion  and  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  for  the  opening  of  the  school  in  next  September.  It  is  a  two-story 
stone  building,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  No  other  buildings 
have  been  erected  during  the  year,  although  appropriations  are  available  for  build- 
ings to  the  amount  of  $25,000.  The  buildings  are  all  in  good  repair  and  sanitary 
condition. 

Drainage. — ^The  drainage  is  good  and  in  good  condition.  The  erection  of  the  new 
buildings  will  necessitate  the  enlargement  of  the  sewer  system,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished very  readily. 

Water  inpply. — The  water  supply  is  abundant  and  of  the  best  quality.  A  new- 
well  has  been  dug  during  the  year  and  the  contract  has  been  let  for  the  erection  of  a 
60-foot  steel  tower  with  a  500-barrel  water  tank.  When  this  is  completed,  it  will 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  for  all  purposes. 

light — ^The  gas  plant  continues  to  give  the  best  of  satisfaction.  One  important 
item  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  but  few  cases  of  sore  eyes  among  the  pupils  since 
we  began  using  gaslight,  while  before  that  time  we  had  sore  eyes  among  the  pupils 
most  of  the  time. 

Employees. — ^The  employees  have  been  earnest  and  faithful  in  their  work  during  the 
year,  aside  from  the  little  annoyances  which  are  always  arising  where  individual 
mterests  clash;  they  have  worked  together  in  harmony  and  for  the  beat  interests  of 
the  school.    The  home  Ufe  of  the  school  is  due  entirely  to  their  united  efforts. 

Thanking  you  for  the  cordial  support  and  cooperation  I  have  received  during  the 
year, 

I  am,  respectfully,  De  Witt  E.  Harris, 

Supenntendeiil, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  VERMILION  LAKE  SCHOOL,  TOWER,  MINN. 

Vermilion  Lake  School, 

Tower,  Minn.,  August  tS,  1899. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Vermilion  Lake 
school. 

Location. — The  school  is  located  on  a  peninsula  generally  known  as  Sucker  Point, 
3  miles  from  the  city  of  Tower.    Sucker  Point  is  practically  an  island  surrounded  by 
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the  waters  of  Vermilion  Lake;  the  isthmus  connecting  it  with  the  mainland  is  a 
marsh,  impassable  except  in  winter  when  frozen.  The  only  means  of  commmiica- 
tion  with  the  city  daring  the  smnmer  is  by  boat;  in  winter  the  ice  on  the  lake  forms 
a  safe  and  smooth  road. 

Land. — The  land  on  which  the  school  is  sitoated  is  part  of  a  tract  (1,080  acres) 
reserved  in  1887  for  warehouse  and  shipping  purposes.  Most  of  this  tract  is  covered 
with  small  timber  and  brush.  About  30  acres  were  cleared  some  years  affo,  but  have 
not  been  under  cultivation  for  the  past  five  or  six  years.  This  wi  U  have  to  be  rebroken, 
but  will  give  the  school  as  much  farm  land  as  will  be  necessary.  Owin^  to  the  short 
season,  none  of  the  usual  farm  products  can  be  grown.  ** Garden  truck''  does  very 
well,  though,  and  when  the  land  is  thoroughly  reclaimed  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  raising  all  the  vegetables  required  for  the  use  of  the  school.  Something  in 
this  line  can  be  done  next  season,  but  the  best  results  can  not  be  obtained  until  the 
ground  has  been  under  cultivation  again  for  several  years. 

Bsildingi  and  gronnds. — ^The  main  buildings— dormitory,  schoolhouse,  and  em- 
ployees' quarters-^are  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  lake  shore,  about  75  yards  distant. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  laundry,  storehouse,  engine  and  pump  house,  ice  house, 
and  bam.  All  are  new — erected  last  ^ear.  The  dormitory  and  schoolhouse  are 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  with  gasohne  eas.  Employees'  quarters  are  lighted  in 
the  same  way,  but  not  heated  by  steam.    The  capacity  of  the  school  is  150. 

The  grounds  have  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  lake.  This  makes  very  little  grading 
necessary  in  front  of  the  buildings,  but  considerable  must  be  done  in  the  rear,  where 
water  naturally  runs  towwd  them.  The  construction  of  protection  walls  and  n^ading 
is  now  in  progress.  Drains  are  also  being  put  into  all  cellars.  Except  the  &w  feet 
cleared  by  the  workmen  when  erecting  me  buildings,  the  grounds  are  a  wilderness 
hitherto  untouch^  by  the  hand  of  man,  covered  with  dense  underbrush,  stumps, 
and  rocks.  They  can  be  made  very  beautiful,  but  much  labor  and  time  will  be 
required.  During  the  present  season  our  labor  has  been  confined  to  the  more  useful 
and  necessary  work;  the  purely  ornamental  has  received  no  attention.  Much  of  the 
work  necessary  to  beautify  the  grounds  can  be  done  by  pupils  after  school  is  opened. 

Employees. — ^The  supenntendent  arrived  here  last  January.  Matron,  engineer, 
cook,  and  principal  teacher  came  soon  afterwards.  A  temporary  industrial  teacher 
has  been  employed  since  April  1,  and  a  carpenter  was  allowed  for  thirty  days  during 
the  year.  There  has  been  work  enough  to  keep  the  male  emploveee  busy  all  the 
while.  The  ladies  manufactured  over  a  thousand  articles  for  school  use — sheets, 
pillowcases,  towels,  etc. 

Banding. — When  I  came  here  the  school  was  under  control  of  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  at  La  Pointe  Agency,  Ashland,  Wis.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  175  miles 
from  Ashland,  and  the  agent  at  that  place  already  had  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  work  and  reeponsibiUty,  the  Indian  Office  decided  to  make  this  a  bonded  school. 
The  transfer  of  property  was  effected  May  6, 1899.  My  thanks  are  due  Agent  Camp- 
bell for  his  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy. 

Opening  of  Mhool,  pupils. — We  expected  to  be  ready  to  open  school  May  1.  A  few 
days  before  that  the  wall  of  the  well  fell  in,  leaving  us  without  a  water  supply. 
Water  for  cleaning  buildmgs,  etc.,  has  been  obtained  from  the  lake,  but  lake  water 
is  not  fit  for  drinkmg  and  culinary  purposes  unless  it  is  filtered.  Estimate  for  a  new 
well  has  been  submitted,  and  it  is  expected  that  work  thereon  will  be  commenced  in 
the  near  future.    Pupils  can  be  received  as  soon  as  the  well  is  completed. 

The  school  was  erected  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nett  Lake  Band  of  Chippe- 
was.  The  last  annual  report  credits  then\  with  192  children  of  school  age.  It  is  not 
known  at  this  time  just  how  many  of  these  children  can  be  obtained.  Some  of  the 
Indians  seem  to  be  favorably  disposed  toward  schools  and  others  are  positively 
opposed,  but,  considering  the  numoer  of  Indian  children  in  northern  Minnesota, 
there  should  be  very  little  difficulty  in  filling  this  school. 

OeneraL — The  organization  of  a  new  school  is  always  a  more  difficult  task  than  the 
conducting  of  one  already,  even  though  poorly  organized.  The  requests  preferred 
by  the  superintendent  have,  necessarily,  been  numerous.  Owing  to  lack  of  available 
funds,  but  little  could  be  done,  even  bv  the  Indian  Office,  during  the  year  ending  June 
30.  This,  of  course,  delayed  a  great  deal  of  work  that  should  nave  been  performed 
earlier  in  the  summer,  and  we  are  now  trying  to  do  a  season's  work  in  two  months. 
I  feel  erateful,  however,  for  the  manner  in  which  my  requests  have  been  received, 
and  wish  to  return  mv  thanks  for  the  kindnesses  shown  and  the  assistance  rendered. 
Very  respectfully, 

Oliver  H.  Gates,  Supermtendenl. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  SHAW,  MONT. 

Fort  Shaw,  Mont,  Augud  28 y  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  seventh  annual  report  of  this  school,  which 
was  oi^^anized  June  22,  1892,  with  Dr.  W.  H.  Winslow  as  superintendent,  who  con- 
tinued m  that  position  until  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  September  9,  1898. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  has  been  the  same  as  reported  in  the  former  annual 
reports,  and  haa  advanced  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  in  ail  departments  as  a 
natural  result  of  the  year's  course. 

The  r^ular  work  of  the  school  was  seriously  interrupted  by  an  epidemic  of 
measles,  which  appeared  the  latter  part  of  September  and  continued  with  severeness 
until  the  month  of  January,  two  months  of  which  time  the  school  was  practically  a 
hospital,  and  employees  from  various  departments  were  detailed  to  assist,  directly 
and  indirectly,  in  the  care  of  sick  pupils.  Later  in  the  year  an  epidemic  of  la  grippe 
and  the  vaccination  of  all  children  agam  interferred  with  the  rec:uiar  routine  of 
school  work.  Aside  from  the  sickness,  the  year's  work  has  been  of  much  value  to 
the  school  as  a  whole. 

Indnitriet. — ^The  live  stock  of  the  school  consists  of  a  very  good  §pule  of  horses  and 
cattle,  the  importance  of  the  care  of  which  we  try  to  seriously  impress  the  pupil. 
Upon  the  several  agencies  from  which  this  school'  is  scheduled  to  draw  the  stock 
industry  seems  to  be  of  very  great  importance,  especially  that  of  cattle.  This  year's 
mcrease  of  calves  will  give  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  head  of  well-bred  cattle. 
We  can,  with  a  small  outlay  of  money,  provide  accommodations  for  1,600  head, 
which  will  be  a  means  of  helping  support  tne  school,  besides  teaching  this  important 
industry. 

Our  dairy  herd  consists  of  60  cows,  which  will  be  increased  to  100  or  more  just  as 
soon  as  accommodations  can  be  provided  for  them.  This  number  of  cows  will  provide 
almost  sufficient  milk  and  butter  for  the  school's  use. 

The  farm  and  garden  are  imi>ortant  features  of  the  school  and  are  of  much  educa- 
tional value  to  the  children,  as  it  is  carried  on  here  by  means  of  irrigation,  the  same  as 
on  all  reservations  from  which  these  children  C9me;  so  that  any  pupil  completing  the 
course  here  will  have  had  training,  in  the  care  of  stock  and  farmmg,  by  means  of  irri- 
gation, that  must  be  of  very  great  value  to  him  in  his  life's  work. 

The  manual  training  departments  have  been  considered  in  connection  with  the  lit- 
erary departments,  so  that  the  pupils  might  be  benefited  from  an  educational  as  well 
as  a  practical  standpoint,  the  details  having  been  so  arranged  that  the  children,  regard- 
less of  the  particular  line  of  work  taken  upas  a  specialty,  also  have  training  in  other 
departments.  For  instance,  a  boy  who  is  regularly  detailed  to  the  farm  wilTalwo  take 
the  course  provided  in  manual  training,  so  that  when  his  course  will  have  been  com- 
pleted he  will  have  acquired  much  skill  in  wood  and  iron  work,  even  to  making  hia 
own  tools  in  iron,  although  he  may  never  have  been  regularly  detailed  to  the  black- 
smith as  an  apprentice. 

The  literary  department  of  the  school  was  carefully  looked  after  and  thoroughly 
organized  and  graded  before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  so  that  the  coming  year  we 
expect  to  make  a  decided  advancement  in  this  department  of  the  school.  Two  hun- 
dred volumes  of  choice  books  were  added  to  the  school  library,  which  was  much 
appreciated  and  from  which  the  pupils  derived  much  benefit. 

Our  band  was  organized  with  new  instruments,  and  before  the  close  of  the  school 
year  discoursed  very  creditable  music,  prolpably  no  other  amateur  band  in  the  State 
being  its  eaual. 

The  display  from  all  the  departments  of  the  School  at  its  close  was  very  creditable. 
Many  of  the  prominent  families  of  the  county  and  the  city  of  Great  Falls  were  in 
attendance,  showing  a  deep  and  decided  interest  in  the  school  as  a  whole,  the  result 
of  which  is  alreadv  apparent  in  several  helpful  ways. 

The  school  has  been  favored  by  two  official  visits  from  Supervisor  Bauer,  both  of 
which  resulted  in  much  good  to  the  whool. 

Needed  improvements  that  have  h^m  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  office  through 
special  reports,  when  made  will  modernize  the  plant,  giving  us  pleasant  and  healthful 
accommodations. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  C.  Campbell,  iSiiperirUeruienl, 

The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  GENOA,  NEBR. 

Genoa  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Genoa,  Nebr.,- September  15 j  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  Genoa  Indian 
school  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1899. 

The  attendance  at  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  very  good,  but  on  account 
of  a  lack  of  suflScient  transportation  the  number  in^  attendance  was  not  quite  up  to 
the  capacity. 

A  number  of  pupils  who  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  for  the  vacation 
months  failed  to  report  for  duty  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  which  made  a  shortage 
in  the  average  attendance.  I  would  recommend  that  some  regulations  be  established 
covering  the  granting  of  leaves  of  absence  to  pupils  during  the  vacation  period,  as  a 
large  percentage  of  pupils  who  are  so  granted  leaves  of  absence,  and  whose  parents, 
and  many  times  their  agents,  ^arantee  their  prompt  return  on  or  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  absolutely  fail  to  return,  and  often  are  received  at  other  boarding 
schools  and  enrolled  as  new  pupils,  when  such  is  in  violation  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  Indian  school  service;  and  unless  superintendents  are  prompt  in 
reporting  to  the  various  superintendents  in  the  service  the  pupils  who  are  absent  on 
leave,  many  superintendents  are  imposed  upon  by  pupils  making  application  for 
enrollment,  ana  thus  avoid  being  obliged  to  pay  their  return  transportation  to  the 
school  which  is  entitled  to  their  attendance. 

Very  few  cases  of  desertion  have  occurred  during  the  year,  and  those  were  among 
the  pmaller  pupils  who  did  not  appreciate  the  advantages  of  an  education  and  had 
become  homesick,  and  among  the  older  ones  who  deserted  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  they  were  unworthy  of  any  further  consideration  and  permitted  to  pursue  the 
course  they  had  taken,  and  no  effort  made  to  secure  their  return. 

The  ^neral  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  of  the  very  best  throughout  the  year,  no 
epidemic  of  a  serious  nature  prevailing,  all  of  which  I  think  has  been  due  to  the 
excellent  sanitary  condition  of  the  school. 

The  schoolroom  and  other  work  has  not  quite  met  my  expectation  this  year,  jret 
was  as  well  carried  along  as  could  be  expected  with  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
which  was  carried  over  from  the  preceding  year,  and  of  which  I  made  mention  in 
my  report  of  last  year;  but  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  outlook  for  the  present 
year's  service  is  very  flattering,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  not  be  disappointed,  as  the 
changes  as  made  in  tne  employee  force  of  the  school  so  far  seem  to  Did  fair  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results,  and  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

The  farm  and  garden  crops  for  the  fiscal  year  have  been  of  the  best,  the  garden 
furnishing  an  ample  supply  of  v^tables  throughout  the  year  for  general  use,  thus 
supplying  a  variety  of  food,  which  is  so  essential  for  the  health  of  the  pupils.  The 
supply  of  com,  oats,  and  hay  has  been  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  school  stock, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  present  year  is  for  a  bountiful  supply  of  everything  for  a  well 
conducted  farm. 

The  school  has  been  furnished  with  a  steam-heating  plant,  which  was  accepted 
about  April  1,  1899,  and  although  it  has  not  been  tested  as  to  its  efficiency  for  extreme 
cold  weather,  yet  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  trouble  will  be  experienced  in 
heating  the  buildings  with  which  it  is  connected. 

The  electric-light  plant,  which  was  contracted  for  to  have  been  completed  during 
the  month  of  August,  has  not  as  yet  been  completed  in  its  entirety,  yet  it  has  been 
completed  to  such  a  point  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  eflSciency,  and  is  and  has 
been  undergoing  a  thorough  test,  and  the  Genoa  school  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
abandoning  of  the  old  system  of  heating  and  lighting  with  innumerable  stoves  and 
lamps,  wherein  so  much  danger  was  involved  in  the  loss  of  lives  and  property. 

The  sewer  system  of  the  school  is  to  be  improved  by  extending  it  te  a  point  far 
distant  from  the  school,  and  while  the  system  is  very  good  at  present,  yet  this  will 
be  a  marked  improvement. 

The  water,  as  furnished  by  the  Genoa  Town  Company,  is  of  the  best,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  ample  at  all  times  for  all  domestic  use  as  well  as  for  protection  from  fire. 

The  need  of  a  new  school  building  I  have  fully  set  forth  in  my  need  for  appropria- 
tions for  improvements  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1901. 

The  need  of  a  new  warehouse,  as  has  been  set  forth  in  ray  past  reports^  I  am  pleased 
to  note  has  received  your  attention  and  that  steps  have  been  taken  for  its  erection  at 
an  early  date,  and  which  will  fill  the  needs  of  storage  capacity  for  the  large  supply 
of  goods  which  is  carried  at  the  school,  and  by  the  transfer  of  the  goods  from  the 

E resent  building,  which  is  occupied  as  a  warehouse  and  which  is  to  be  utilized  as  a 
uilding  for  shops,  we  will  then  be  supplied  with  ample  room  for  harness,  shoe,  and 
tailor  shops. 
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The  need  of  the  installation  of  a  steam-laundry  plant  has  been  fully  written  in  my 
I^ast  communications,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  matter  is  receiving  due  atten- 
tion, and  trust  that  ere  the  inclement  weather  of  this  latitude  is  upon  us  tor  the  win- 
ter that  the  laundry  plant  will  be  fully  established  and  ready  for  use. 

Other  improvements  in  the  way  of  repairs  on  hospital  and  bam  will  receive  atten- 
tion as  soon  as  the  reappropriation  for  such  is  secured  and  made  available. 

Jn  conclusion,  I  desire  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  your  office  for  the  kind  and 
courteous  treatment  I  have  received  auring  the  past  year. 
I  am,  as  ever,  very  respectfully, 

J.  £.  Ross,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARSON,  NEV. 

Carson  Indian  School, 
Carson  Cityj  Nev.,  Augugt^l,  1899. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Carson 
Indian  school.  Walker  River  Agency,  and  the  three  California  day  schools  under  my 
charge. 

THE  CARSON    SCHOOL. 

The  Carson  school  is  located  in  the  Carson  Valley,  3  miles  south  of  Carson  City, 
Nev.  The  site  is  an  excellent  one  for  an  Indian  school,  it  being  a  healthy  place, 
readily  drained,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  for  domestic  use  easily  obtain^. 

Bnildiiigt. — The  plant  consists  of  one  main  building,  which  contains  the  dormito- 
ries, employees'  quarters,  schoolrooms,  play  rooms,  sewing  room,  mess  rooms,  and 
kitchens  for  children  and  employees.  Besides  the  main  building,  there  are  the  ordi- 
nary adjuncts  to  an  Indian  school,  viz:  Office,  laundry,  warerooms,  bams,  carpenter 
shop,  and  two  employees'  cottages.  These  buildings  are  in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  but 
most  of  them  need  a  new  coat  of  paint,  and  a  few  of  the  floors  are  worn  out  and 
should  be  replaced  with  new  ones.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  has  been  placed  at  150, 
but  this  is  too  high,  as  all  the  departments  are  overcrowded;  particularly  is  this  the 
case  in  the  dormitories  and  dininff  room.  But  this  congested  condition  will  be 
relieved  to  some  extent  if  the  $10,000  appropriated  this  year  for  a  dormitory  is  util- 
ized for  that  purpose. 

Farm. — ^The  farm  consists  of  about  270  acres,  of  which  80  acres  are  tillable;  40  acres 
being  of  a  good  quality  for  the  production  of  vegetables,  and  40  acres  fair  grass  land 
for  this  country,  but  all  of  it  is  sandy  and  poor,  reauiring  frequent  fertilizing.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  about  100  loads  of  fertilizer  have  been  hauled  from  Carson  City  and 
distributed  over  the  fields  by  the  boys  of  the  school,  thereby  furnishing  employment 
for  them,  as  well  as  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  farm. 

One  drawback  to  be  contended  with  in  the  successful  operation  of  the  farm  is  the 
lack  of  water  for  irrigation.  The  school  farm  is  entitled  to  19  inches  of  water  from 
Clear  Creek,  which  flows  down  from  the  mountains  on  the  west,  but  this  is  not  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  irrigate  all  the  farm,  even  when  the  school  gets  all  the  water  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  Some  provision  should  be  made  to  increase  the  supply  of  water 
for  this  purpose,  either  by  sinking  artesian  wells,  which  seems  practicable,  or  by 

gurchasing  additional  land  with  *' water  rights"  attached.     Unless  this  is  done  the 
irm  can  not  be  conducted  to  any  extensive  profit  or  advantage  to  the  boys  of  the 
school. 

The  products  of  the  farm  for  the  present  year  estimated  by  tons  as  follows:  Hay, 
20,  beets  6,  potatoes  15,  carrots  8,  other  vegetables  6. 

Stock. — ^The  school  stock  consists  of  15  head  of  pigs  and  hogs;  6  head  of  horses,  4 
of  which  are  almost  unserviceable  from  old  age  and  continued  use;  19  head  of  cattle, 
of  which  14  are  milk  cows.  The  cattle  are  in  excellent  condition,  the  cows  giving  an 
abundance  of  milk  for  use  in  the  children's  kitchen;  besides,  about  25  poun£  of 
butter  are  made  each  week. 

Shops. — The  school  was  provided  with  a  manual-training  teacher  during  the  past 
year,  but  for  the  want  of  facilities  and  other  hindrances  but  little  systematic  work 
was  accomplished  in  the  shops,  this  teacher  and  his  detail  doing  only  the  ordinary 
repair  work  required  at  an  institution  of  this  kind.  The  position  of  manual-training 
teacher  bavins  been  abolished  at  the  close  of  last  year,  and  the  two  positions,  car- 
penter and  industrial  teachers  added  for  the  present  year,  a  systematic  course  is  con- 
templated in  woodwork,  supervised  by  the  carpenter. 
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BomMtie  work.— The  sewing  room,  ujider  the  mana^ment  of  the  seamstrees,  Miss 
Annie  Hobbs,  has  been  very  satisfactory,  the  girls  having  been  taught  cutting,  fitting, 
making,  and  repairing  garments.  This  department  has  been  able  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  school  in  this  line. 

In  the  laundry,  kitchen,  and  other  domestic  departments,  the  girls  have  done  the 
work  assigned  well  and  faithfully.  The  details  were  periodically  changed  so  as  to 
permit  each  girl  to  have  training  in  the  several  departments. 

Brainaga. — The  sewerage  system  is  almost  ideal,  all  waste  being  emptied  into  a 
running  stream  1,400  feet  away. 

Literary  work. — The  progress  in  this  department,  for  want  of  system  and  unity  of 
effort  between  teachers,  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactoir  to  me,  notwithstanaing 
some  of  the  teachers  have  been  foithful  in  their  efforts.  Miss  Flora  V.  West,  Miss 
Jenney  E.  Mackey,  and  Mrs.  May  Lonsenbaugh  deserve  particular  mention  as  hav- 
ing been  untiring  in  their  devotion  to  the  interest  of  their  pui)ils. 

The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  has  been 
very  commendable.  Tne  braas  oand  of  23  instruments  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress. It  has  made  several  excursions  to  Carson  City  and  other  neighboring  towns, 
and  won  applause  from  all  who  heard  it  play. 

A  literary  society  was  another  feature  of  the  schoolroom  work  that  proved  to  be 
not  only  interesting  but  profitable.  It  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  teacher.  It  was  oflSceredwith  pupils  of  the 
school,  who  gained  self-confidence  at  each  meetinj^,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
were  able  to  conduct  the  society  according  to  parliamentary  laws. 

Attendanee. — ^The  attendance  for  the  year  was  fully  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  school, 
with  an  average  of  145  and  a  total  enrollment  of  213.  There  still  exists  some  preju- 
dice among  the  Indians  aeaiiist  schools,  but  this  is  growing  less  and  less  each  year. 
I  anticipate  no  trouble  in  filling  up  the  school  this  year. 

Improvomenti  needed. — Shops  should  be  provided  here  where  some  of  the  trades 
may  be  taught.  I  would  recommend  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  wagon,  harness, 
shoe,  and  tailor  shops  especially  for  this  locality,  for  the  reason  tnat  this  is  not  an 
agricultural  section.  The  theory  is  advanced  that  Indians  should  be  trained  more  in 
agricultural  lines  than  in  others,  that  they  may  be  able  to  support  themselves  by  pro- 
ducing their  own  subsistence.  This  plan  is  not  best  in  a  locality  where  every  foot  of 
land  has  been  secured  by  white  settlers  and  every  inch  of  water  for  irrigating  already 
appropriated.  In  this  section  not  one  Indian  in  a  hundred  is  able  to  obtain  even  a 
small  parcel  of  land  for  a  garden  and  secure  **  water  rights"  with  it  He  can  not 
support  himself  by  day  labor.  The  nonreservation  Inoian  in  this  vicinity  already 
understands  irrigating  and  farm  work  such  as  is  done  here,  but  as  he  can  secure  work 
but  for  a  short  peri(xl  during  the  crop  season  his  income  from  this  source  is  very 
small.  In  view  of  this  situation.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Carson  school 
be  made  a  first-class  training  scnool.  It  can  be  done  with  comparatively  little  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  Government. 

Dining  room. — If  the  proposed  dormitory  is  erected  during  the  coming  year  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  dining  room.  I  recommend  that  a  separate  building  be 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  dining  room  and  kitchen.  It  can  be  placed  in  the  rear  of 
the  present  mam  building  at  a  point  where  it  will  be  convenient  to  reach  the  new 
dormitory. 

WALKER  RIVER  RESERVATION. 

Pah  Ute  Indians  occupy  this  reservation.  It  is  located  in  middle  western  Nevada. 
The  reservation  comprises  about  320,000  acres.  Most  of  it  is  a  rough,  arid  region: 
but  a  small  portion  occupied  by  the  Indians  is  irrigated  from  the  Walker  River,  and 
when  a  sufilcient  quantity  of  water  is  obtained,  produces  fairly  well.  Walker  Lake 
lies  in  the  central  southern  portion  of  the  reservation.  It  is  10  miles  wide  and  28 
long,  and  being  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  reservation  its  waters  are  not  avail- 
able for  irrigating.  Between  1,200  and  1,300  acres  are  under  cultivation  by  the 
Indians.    They  raise  alMfa,  barley,  wheat,  and  a  few  vegetables. 

These  Indians  are  poor,  and  many  of  tnem,  especially  the  old,  suffer  much  for 
want  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  They  are  sadly  in  need  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  more  water  for  irrigating  their  land.  A  reservoir  should  be  built  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  reservation  where  water  could  be  stored  during  the  winter  and 
early  summer  months.  This  could  be  done  at  a  cost  of  from  |10,000  to  $15,000.  I 
recommend  that  all  Indians  who  have  a  right  on  this  reservation  be  allotted,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  land  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  be  used  for  constructing  reservoirs 
and  ditches. 

While  these  ijeople  are  slow  to  accept  civilized  habits,  considerable  advancement 
bas  been  made  in  the  last  five  years  among  them.     A  number  of  them  have  opened 
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up  little  ranches^  sown  fields  to  alfalfa,  raised  wheat,  barley,  and  vegetables,  and  a  few 
have  domestic  fowls.  Few  of  them  have  houses,  but  are  content  to  live  in  their 
wickiups,  winter  and  summer. 

Old  and  blind. — There  are  on  the  reservation  nearly  100  old  and  blind  that  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Government  for  their  support.  Rations  have  been  issued 
to  them  for  several  years  in  small  quantities,  but  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life,  even 
when  each  one  receives  the  small  portion  allotted  to  him.  This  he  does  not  always 
receive,  the  younger  and  stronger  being  always  present  on  issue  days,  and  succeeding 
in  robbing  the  helpless.  Often  these  people  are  without  food  for  several  days.  I 
recommend  that  a  suitable  house  be  erected  where  their  rations  can  be  cooked  and 
served,  li  can  be  built  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  the  police  already  authorized  be 
detailed  to  care  for  them.  Any  shelter,  however  poor,  is  better  than  they  have  now, 
and  any  provision,  hpwever  scant,  will  be  an  improvement  over  their  present 
unhappy  lot. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  position  of  general  mechanic  be  establ'shed  at  this 
reservation — one  who  could  do  btacksmithing  and  woodwork.  On  account  of  the 
distance  from  white  settlements  they  are  unable  to  have  their  wagons  and  farm 
implements  repaired  without  considerable  delay  and  cost.  Besides  doing  repair 
work,  a  general  mechanic  could  assist  in  building  houses,  which  should  certainly  be 
encouraged. 

Day  Bohool. — ^A  day  school  is  maintained  at  this  place.    The  average  for  the  past 

ear  was  about  30,  with  an  enrollment  of  38.  The  attendance  was  regular,  due,  per- 
laps,  to  the  rigid  disciphne  enforced  by  the  farmer  in  charge.  The  pupils  made  fair 
progress  under  the  tutorage  of  S.  W.  P^igh. 

The  school  and  agency  buildings  are  located  in  one  group.  Ttiey  should  be  pro- 
vided with  better  water  fecilities.  The  water  now  used  is  from  an  open  well.  It  is 
evidently  seepage  from  a  stagnant  pond  near  by.  I  recommend  that  an  artesian  well 
and  windmill  and  tank  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  school  and  agency. 

The  census  rolls  show  that  1 19  children  of  school  age  are  on  the  reservation.  Thirty 
of  these  are  in  the  reservation  day  school  and  about  20  in  the  Carson  school. 

Wliisky  and  opium. — The  sale  of  whisky  and  opium  to  the  Indians  of  this  reserva- 
tion by  the  Chinese  located  at  Hawthorne,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  reservation,  is 
the  greatest  hindrance  to  their  civilization.  The  Indian  can  not  support  himself 
on  the  reservation,  and  is  attracted  to  the  towns  and  villages  near  by  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  work,  and  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  fiends  at  these  places.  Little  effort 
is  made  by  the  local  authorities  of  these  places  to  suppress  the  traffic.  Some  weeks 
ago  I  referred  the  matter  to  the  Indian  Office,  but  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  to 
suppress  the  traffic.  All  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indian  are  neutralized  by  this  evil. 
None  escape  the  blight,  and  young  boys  and  girls,  soon  after  leaving  school,  are  found 
in  these  dens  under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  The  boys  are  ruined,  and  the  girls  are 
prostituted,  and  yet  it  g^oes  on  unchecked.  1  earnestly  recommend  that,  since  the 
local  authorities  do  nothing,  the  Department  of  Justice  may  be  asked  to  undertake  the 
suppression  of  the  evil. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  hitherto  the  appropriation  for  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indians 
(which  reservation  now  constitutes  the  Nevada  Agency)  and  that  for  the  Walker 
River  Indians  has  been  made  in  one,  and  it  appearing  to  me  that  the  Walker  River 
Indians  have  not  had  nearly  as  lai^ea  proportion  of  the  fund  as  injustice  they  ought 
to  have  had,  I  respectfullv  suggest  that  hereafter  separate  appropriations  maybe  racSe, 
to  the  end  that  wnoever  ias  them  in  charge  may  understand  definitely  the  amount  at 
his  disposal  for  their  benefit.  Considering  the  small  sum  that  has  been  expended 
upon  tnem,  I  am  not  surprised  at  their  uncivilized  condition,  and  am  not  very  much 
disposed  to  blame  them  for  it. 

(  ALIPORNIA    DAY   SCHOOLS. 

The  three  day  schools  located  at  Bishop,  Bi^ine,  and  Independence,  Cal.,  respec- 
tively under  the  charge  of  Minnie  C.  Barrows,  Margaret  A.  Peter,  and  Bertha  S. 
W^ilkins,  have  been  successful.  These  schools  have  received  but  little  attention  from 
the  Government.  The  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  having  been  associated  with  the 
whites,  and  depending  on  their  own  resources,  have  made  more  progress  than  those 
on  the  reservations.  At  Bigpine  and  Independence  they  have,  from  their  scanty 
earnings,  erected  schoolhouses  and,  to  some  extent,  furnished  them.  As  they  do 
not  receive  anv  assistance  in  the  way  of  clothing  or  noonday  lunch,  I  recommend 
that  suitable  (^esks,  blackboards,  and  other  articles  of  school  furniture  be  supplied 
them. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  shown,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  K.  Allen,  Superintendent.    . 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  ALIUTQUERgUE,  N.  MEX. 

Albuquerqi'e,  X.  Mkx.,  August  24y  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  this  school  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1899: 

^Vhen  the  report  for  ladt  year  was  submitted,  this  institution  was  a  little  healthy 
spot  in  the  midst  of  a  territory  full  of  smallpox,  brought  on  and  sustained  by  the 
ienoiance,  filth,  and  superstition  of  the  native  population.  As  reported  at  the  time 
the  case  developed,  one  pupil  was  admitted  in  the  fall,  who,  while  coming  from  an 
uninfected  neighborhood,  was  exposed  to  the  disease  on  the  way.  In  a  few  days 
she  was  ill,  but  by  placing  a  tent  on  the  farm  remote  from  the  buildings  and  main- 
taining a  strict  quarantine  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  p>revented,  the  ^t\  cured  of 
her  malady  and  several  employees  of  hysteria.  For  keeping  the  epidemic  from  the 
school  for  so  many  months  when  it  raged  just  outside  our  gates,  not  100  yards  from 
the  door  of  the  girls*  building,  and  for  the  rapid  discovery  of  the  one  case  that  he 
had  to  treat,  great  credit  is  due  Dr.  Bishop,  our  excellent  attending  physician. 

It  was,  as  I  feared,  difficult  to  fill  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  because 
of  the  great  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  the  Indian  communities,  but  dv  keeping  a 
camp  in  the  mountains,  where  children  from  infected  localities  were  placed  for  several 
days  before  being  admitted  to  the  school,  it  was  possible  to  take  pupils  that  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  necessarv  to  refuse.  As  a  consequence,  the  capacity  of  the 
school  was  reached  before  the  end  of  November,  and  an  average  attenoance  for  the 
year  of  nearly  304  was  made — the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school  and  all  that  can 
be  accommodated. 

One  more  greatly  needed  improvement  will  be  provided  when  the  school  has  sewer 
connection  with  the  city,  as  it  will  have  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  less  than  114,000.  The  buildings  are  to  be  plumbed  with  modem  lavatories, 
closets,  etc.,  and  nearly  2  miles  of  sewer  laid,  giving  them  the  best  drainage  system 
that  can  be  provided  as  they  are  located. 

This  will  complete  the  last  of  the  improvements  mentioned  in  my  first  annual 
report  as  absolutely  necessary,  except  the  compulsory  school  law,  the  need  of  which 
does  not  grow  less,  but  rather  increases  with  the  ability  of  the  school  to  do  good. 
Last  year  a  dozen  pupils  were  enrolled  from  Isleta,  our  nearest  pueblo,  situated  about 
15  miles  distant.  As  previously  stated,  the  attendance  had  dwindled  from  about  60 
in  1892  to  none  in  1897.  They  are  a  most  unsatisfactory  people  to  deal  with,  being 
unreasonable,  unappreciative,  and  past  masters  in  impudence.  They  deny  that  the 
Government  has  any  control  over  them,  and  when  they  do  consent  to  place  a  child 
in  school  they  desire  to  make  it  plain  that  it  is  done  merely  as  an  accommodation  to 
the  department  These  Indians  are  quite  intelligent,  but  are  determined  that  their 
children  shall  not  be  educated,  and  as  a  consequence  none  of  them  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  any  school  more  than  one  or  two  years.  Though  the  Oovemment  has 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  effort  to  educate  tliese  people,  very  little  more  Eng- 
lish is  heard  in  the  pueblo  than  before  the  establishment  of  the  school.  What  is 
true  of  this  pueblo  is  also  true,  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  of  many  of  the  others,  who 
have  had  the  counsel  of  too  many  of^the  class  of  advisers  that  infest  so  many  reser- 
vations. 

The  task  of  reclaiming  the  school  farm  is  a  serious  one.  Old  residents  state  that 
the  land  had  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  adol)e  brick  since  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  until  the  citizens  conceived  the  idea  of  presenting  it  to 
the  Government.  No  one  ever  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  cultivate  it.  Foot  by 
foot,  however,  it  is,  at  great  expense  of  labor,  being  improved,  and  while  this  can 
never  excel  as  an  agricultural  school,  the  land  may  in  time  be  made  to  produce  fairly 
well.  The  crop  of  al^lfa  raised  this  year  is  much  the  best  that  has  l)een  product'd, 
and  the  garden,  while  not  quite  so  good  as  last  year,  would  have  been  better  had  the 
spring  not  been  so  unfavoraole. 

The  improvements  recommended  as  yet  needed — a  heating  plant,  the  manual-train- 
ing building,  and  a  domestic  building — are  the  subjects  of  a  special  communication 
which  fully  sets  forth  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  them.  All  the  buildings 
of  the  present  plant  that  are  worth  preser\'ing  are  in  a  very  good  state  of  repair.  We 
have  an  excellent  school  building,  an  equally  good  girls'  building,  a  serviceable  ofiice, 
and  a  fair  building  for  boys*  quarters. 

The  year  closed  has  been  full  of  work  and  interest.  No  extraordinary  event*?  have 
marked  its  course,  but  as  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  as  could  be  under  the 
existing  unfavorable  conditions  of  attendance.  The  proportion  of  full-blood  Indians 
has  been  increased,  but  only  by  going  into  the  reservations  and  pueblos,  and  after 
the  manner  of  all  other  schools  that  1  have  known,  canvassing  for  them  much  as  a 
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book  agent  secures  orders  for  his  books.    Applidiitions  for  admission  from  fulUblood 
reservation  Indians  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  unknown. 

Still,  the  year  has  been,  I  believe,  successful,  and  for  this  condition  of  affairs  I  am 
indebted  to  many  faithful  employees  at  the  school  for  an  interest  that  goes  beyond 
the  mere  performance  of  their  routine  duties,  and  to  your  oflSce  for  the  many  courte- 
sies extended. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edgar  A.  Allen,  SuperintenderU, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SANTA  FE,  N.  MEX. 

Santa  Fe  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  August  SO,  1899, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Indian  Industrial  School. 

I  receipted  for  the  property  and  took  charge  September  1,  1808.  For  statistical 
information  see  tabular  report  herewith  transmitted. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  management  to  carry  the  school  as  an  entity  with  its 
two  main  functions  of  exactly  the  same  importance.  As  the  name  indicates,  this  is 
an  industaial  sdiool,  and  the  handicraft  function  must  not  in  anycase  be  overshadowed 
by  the  literary  function.  Both  must  go  hand  in  hand.  To  this  end  I  have  labored 
early  and  late  to  impress  upon  both  emplovees  and  pupils  that  each  and  every  em- 
ployee of  the  school  is  a  teacher  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  I  maintain  that 
my  school  cook  should  occupy  the  same  social  status  as  does  the  most  advanced 
Uterary  teacher  in  the  corps.  When  a  condition  of  affairs  obtains  at  a  school  that 
will  allow  a  teacher  to  consider  himself  better  than  some  other  teacher  because,  per- 
force, one  teaches  the  three  R's  and  the  other  the  manipulation  of  material  by  the 
hand,  there  is,  to  my  mind,  something  wrong.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  at  this  school 
our  handicraft  employees  are  not  considered  shoemaker,  tailor,  carpenter,  etc.,  but 
teachers  of  the  vanous  trades  mentioned.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  change  has  come 
over  this  school  since  the  pupils  have  come  to  understand  that  this  is  a  fact.  Now 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  various  trade  departments  take  criticism  as  kindly  from 
their  manual  instructors  as  they  do  from  their  instructors  in  the  schoolrooms.  They 
have  learned  that  the  whole  intention  of  the  various  shops  is  instruction.  They 
fully  realize  that  they  are  in  the  shops  to  learn  how  to  manufacture  the  various 
articles.  The  learning  is  what  they  are  there  for,  and  whatever  they  produce  is  a 
"by-product."  For  instance,  they  manufactured  a  wagon,  not  because  we  needed 
such  an  article,  but  because  they  learn  from  the  making  now  to  make  another  wagon. 

As  shown  by  statistics,  this  scnool  can  accommodate  300  pupils.  The  plant  is  mige 
enough  to  make  an  average  of  thfe  number,  which,  of  course,  means  that  sometimes 
during  the  school  year  we  must  carry  many  more  than  300.  I  know  that  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  schools  of  this  class  to  carry  an  average  attendance  of  100  per 
cent  upon  the  enrollment.  I  can  not  do  this,  and  I  am  not  much  of  a  George 
Washington  either! 

As  data  in  the  Indian  Office  shows,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  have 
no  school  accommodation  and  who  are  in  reach  of  this  school  goes  up  into  the  thou- 
sands. It  would  seem  that  this  plant  should  be  enlarged  to  at  least  twice  its  present 
capacity.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  moment  we  are  really  equipped  to  give  first-class 
instniction  in  the  various  trades  we  will  be  overrun  with  real  Indian  children.  Of 
all  the  various  trib^  of  Indians  whom  I  have  met  and  studied,  the  ones  which  natu- 
rally gravitate  to  this  school  are  the  most  thoughtful  and  observant.  For  instance, 
in  all  of  my  years  of  work  with  Indians,  before  coming  here,  I  found,  almost  without 
a  single  exception,  that  the  Indian  parent  demands  three  things  of  the  school,  and 
three  only.  These  demands  are  as  follows:  (1)  My  boy  must  be  well  fed;  (2J  he 
must  be  well  clothed;  (3)  he  must  not  be  punished.  Here  they  expect  these  three 
things,  and  enforce  their  expectations  emphatically  with  •a  resounding,  continuous 
howl  when  these  three  points  of  school  etiquette  are  not  complied  with;  but  they 
demand  more. 

When  inspecting  the  industrial  departments  their  criticisms  are  certainly  just,  if 
they  are  not  generous.    These  huts  which  we  call  shops  are  not  at  all  to  their  liking. , 
The  excellent  tools,  of  which  we  have  a  fair  supply,  invariably  meet  with  their  hearty 
commendation.    Tne  competent,  tactful  employee  is  known,  marked,  and  compli- 
mented both  to  his  face  ana  to  the  management,  but  the  incompetent  instructor  meets 
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invariably  that  expressive  "  Ugh!**  which  to  us  who  know  the  Indian  means  almost 
a  whole  volume.  I  am  satisfi^  that  were  the  equipment  of  this  school  what  it  ou^ht 
to  be  all  we  would  need  to  fill  it  up  to  twice  its  present  capacity  would  be  to  invite 
the  headmen  of  the  various  tribes  and  pueblos  to  come  and  inspect  the  plant  thor- 
oughly, and  they  would  be  followed  by  all  the  real  full-blood  Indian  cnildren  we 
would  ever  care  to  see  in  one  school.  We  take  special  pride  in  the  fact  that  with- 
out a  doubt  these  pupils  average  nearer  pure  Indians  than  do  the  pupils  of  any  other 
nonreservation  school  in  the  service,  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  for  "stay- 
ing qualities^'*  when  once  educated,  the  full-blood  far  exceeds  the  mixed-blood. 

The  location  of  this  school  is  ideal.  The  climate  is  all  that  could  be  asked  for, 
the  water  is  superexcellent,  the  drainage  is  perfect,  the  personnel  of  the  force  of 
employees  is  of  the  best,  the  equipment  in  a  literary  sense  is  good;  but  to  get  and 
hold  tneir  pupils  our  equipment  Tor  manual  instruction  must  oe  put  upon  a  plane 
equal  to  that  of  the  very  be»t  of  our  Eastern  schools.  Nothing  short  of  this  must  be 
thought  of.  Give  this  school  an  equipment  such  as  I  ask  for — ^I  mean  an  equipment 
such  as  the  most  advanced  thinkers  oi  your  office  would  indorse— and  we  will  fill  a 
school  of  any  capacity  that  the  Indian  Office  may  see  fit  to  erect  here,  and  we  will 
fill  it  with  real  Indian  youth,  and,  further,  we  will  fill  it  without  drawing  upon  chil- 
dren who  would,  were  this  school  not  here,  be  in  some  Eastern  school.  I  am  most 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  Eastern  schools^  and  rejoice  to  see  them  grow  in 
numbers  and  c&ciency;  bat  there  are  Indian  children  almost  without  number  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  school  who  will  never,  under  any  circumstances,  go  far  away  to 
school.  So,  while  maintaining  most  pertect  loyalty  to  my  friends  in  the  Eastern 
schools,  and  pledging  myself  to  use  every  influence  to  persuade  any  and  all  of  these 
Indian  youth  to  take  advantage  of  the  grand  opportunities  offered  by  these  schools,  I 
most  earnestly  and  reepectfulTy  urge  that  these  children  who  can  not  or  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  go  East  be  given  a  chance  here,  among  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico, 
to  get  as  broad,  comprehensive,  and  useful  an  education  as  (aside  from  the  environ- 
ment of  a  cultured  civilization)  they  can  get  in  any  of  our  great  contemporaries. 

Again  I  reiterate,  give  us  the  eauipment,  and  we  will  get  the  pupils. 

Thanking  vou  for  3ie  prompt  ana  favorable  responses  that  my  requests  and  recom- 
mendations nave  met  at  your  hands,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  A.  H.  Viets,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FORT  TOTTEN,  N.  DAK. 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

Ibrt  Totten,  N.  Dak.,  September  eo,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  Indus- 
trial School  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899. 

This  institution  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Minnewaukan — Devils  Lake — 
14  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Devils  Lake,  which  is  located  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  12  miles  east  of  Oberon,  a  station  on  the  James- 
town and  Northern,  a  brancn  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

The  school  plant  consists  of  the  abandoned  military  post  of  Fort  Totten,  which 
was  tranrferred  to  the  Interior  Department  for  school  purposes,  consisting  of  19 
brick  and  7  frame  buildings,  and  5  frame  buildings  located  about  1  mile  distant  from 
the  said  abandoned  post.  The  institution  is  conducted  as  two  separate  and  distinct 
schools.  The  school  proper  is  located  in  the  abandoned  military  post  and  a  branch 
in  the  Government  builaings  1  mile  distant.  In  the  latter  sisters  of  the  Order  of 
Grey  Nuns,  of  Montreal,  are  employed  exclusively  in  all  departments,  both  schools 
being  supported  from  one  appropriation. 

No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  an  attendance  of  mixed-blood  chil- 
dren from  the  Turtle  Mountain  region,  which  was  some  time  ago  assigned  as  territory 
from  which  to  draw  pupils  for  this  institution;  but  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  children  of  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux,  owing  to  the  fact  that  thev  are 
now  voters  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  place  them  in  school. 
The  past  year  has  been  an  improvement  over  its  predecessors,  owin^  to  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  Indian  Agent  Getchell.  The  average  attendance  during  the  year  has 
been  267.48,  an  excess  of  17  above  the  number  required  to  be  maintained  under  the 
terms  of  the  appropriation. 

The  strong  point  of  this  institution  is  the  practical  instruction  given  in  industrial 
work.     The  farm  and  garden  contain  202  acres  of  land  under  a  good  state  of  cultiva- 
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tion.  The  past  season  has  been  favorable,  and,  while  harvest  is  not  yet  completed, 
the  yield  promises  to  be  very  abundant.  The  following  is  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  amounts  of  the  crops  that  will  be  harvested: 


Onions bushels..      200 

Beets do 300 

Other  vegetables do 500 

Cabbage heads..  1,200 

Hay,  wild tons . .      200 


Wheat bushels..  500 

Barley do 350 

Flax do 450 

Oats do 2,800 

Potatoes do 1,000 

Turnips do 350 

The  hay  is  procured  from  the  school  reservation  and  is  cut  and  cared  for  by  the 
pupils.  Over  180  tons  are  now  stored  in  the  school  bam  ready  for  winter  use.  We 
nave  broken  50  acres  of  new  prairie  during  the  present  summer,  which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  product  of  the  term  in  the  future.  None  of  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  pirden  are  sold,  but  are  used  for  subsistence  for  students  and  stock,  and  I  attrib- 
ute, m  a  great  measure,  the  excellent  health  of  our  pupils  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
such  a  variety  of  vegetables. 

Our  stock  consists  of: 

Brood  mares 7  I  Milch  cows 22 

Work  horses,  geldings 8  |  Steer 1 

Colts,  4  years  old,  Hambletonian 3     Calves,  well  graded 6 

Colts,  3  years  old,  work  stock 2     Bull,  registered  Holstein 1 

Colts,  2  years  old,  Hambletonian 3  |  Hogs  and  pigs 22 

Colts,  1  year  old,  Hambletonian 2  \ 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  stock,  with  the  exception  of  three  of  the  work  horses, 
have  been  raised  at  the  school.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars'  worth  of  stock 
has  been  sold  during  the  year. 

The  following  additional  industries  are  successfully  taught :  Carpentenng,  harness 
making,  shoemakin^,  tailoring,  plastering,  kalsomining,  stone  and  brick  mason  work, 
lime  burning,  paintmg,  engineering,  plumbing,  cooking,  baking,  and  dressmaking; 
and  we  have  some  very  good  workmen  in  all  of  these  lines.  The  foilowmg-men- 
tioned  articles  have  been  manufactured  during  the  year  in  the  sewing  rooms,  tailor 
shop,  harness  and  shoe  shop : 


Aprons,  assorted* 452 

Coats,  assorted 123 

Drawers pairs. .  219 

Dresses,  assorted 377 

Harness,  double sets..  14 

Harness,  single do...  2 

Hose,  yam pairs..  12 

Mittens,  yam do. . ,  42 


Mittens,  jean pairs. .  132 

Overalls do. . .  51 

Pants,  assorted do. . .  129 

Pillowcases 57 

Shirts,  assorted 157 

Shirt  waists 31 

Sheets 100 

Skirts 80 


The  work  in  all  the  industrial  departments  has  been  fairly  successful,  and  in  most 
instances  the  interest  has  been  well  sustained.  I  regret  that  I  can  not  say  as  much 
for  the  literary  work.  It  has  not  been  as  successful  as  I  could  wish — an  evil  that  I 
hope  to  remedy  during  the  present  year. 

Thanking  the  office  lor  its  prompt  attention  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school, 
I  have  the  nonor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  T.  Canpield,  Su})erintendenl, 
The  Commissioner  of  Ixdiax  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHILOCCO,  OKLA. 

Chilocco  Industrial  School, 

Chiloccoy  Okla.y  Septenther  SSy  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  sixteenth  annual  repKirt  of  Chilocco 
Industrial  School. 

The  school  reservation  comprises  a  tract  of  land  3  miles  north  and  south  by  4  J  miles 
east  and  west,  bordering  on  the  Kansas  State  line,  and  containing8,598. 33  acres.  The 
reservation  is  crossed  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  by  the 
Blackwell  extension  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway,  which  latter  road 
was  completed  from  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  to  Blackwell,  Okla.,  August  1,  1899. 
The  school  buildings  are  located  some  7  miles  southwest  of  Arkansas  City,  Kans.;  If 
miles  west  of  Chilocco  flag  station  on  the  Santa  Fe,  and  1  mile  southeast  of  Cale  flag 
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station  on  the  Frisco.  All  trains  stop  on  flag.  Heretofore  mail  for  the  school  has 
come  addressed  to  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  but  a  post-office  has  now  been  established 
at  the  school,  and  mail  should  be  addressed  to  Chilocco,  Kay  County,  Okla.  A  tele- 
phone line  runs  across  the  school  reservation  and  telegiams  are  telephoned  out  from 
Arkansas  City. 

AttendanM. — I  assumed  charge  of  this  school  September  1,  1898,  at  which  time 
there  were  not  many  over  100  pupils  present  The  school  was  rapidly  filled  up.  how- 
ever, the  average  for  September  being  210.83;  for  the  second  quarter,  325.17;  for  the 
third  quarter,  357.48;  and  for  the  fourth  quarter,  358.64.  The  average  for  ten  months 
was  333.50.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  414.  The  average  age  was  15.  I 
append  herewith  the  enrollment  by  tribes: 


Tribe. 


Apache 

Arapaho 

Caddo 

Cheyenne... 
Chippewa... 
Comanche . . 
Chinook  .... 

Colville 

Delaware . . . 

Iowa 

Kaw 

Keechi 

Kiowa 

Menominee. 
Osage 


Male. 


6  I 

^1 
13 

10  I 

9  > 
1 


12 
1 

7 
1 
11 

1^1 


Fe- 
male. 

Total. 
12 

6 

6 

7 

20 

10  ' 

6 

15 

1  1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

20 

4 

5 

6 

13 

1 

2 

10 

21 

1 

2  , 

3 

19 

Tribe. 


Otoe 

Ottawa... r...* 

Pawnee 

Peoria 

Ponca  

Pottawatomie . 
Sac  and  Fox... 

Seneca 

Shawnee 

Sioux 

Stock  bridge . . . 

Wichita 

Wyandotte 


Total. 


Male. 


■| 


252 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


18 


16 

1  i 
22 
4 


18 
4 
17 

21 


35 
2 

41 
2 

46 

14 
1 
8 

13 

50 
5 

43 


162  ' 


Buildings  and  improvements. — A  two-story  and  basement  stone  dormitory,  36  by  60 
feet,  for  small  boys  is  in  process  of  erection  at  a  cost  of  $8,500.  This  will  uicrease  the 
capacity  of  the  school  to  something  over  400,  estimating  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  circular  letter  No.  20  of  November  11,  1898,  but  at  least  500  i.ould  be  accom- 
modated if  the  children  were  crowded  as  I  have  very  frequently  seen  them.  A  corn- 
crib  and  granary,  30  by  50  feet,  worth  $500,  was  erected  during  the  year.  A  good 
stone  well,  39  feet  deep  and  10  feet  in  diameter,  supplying  no  water  to  speak  of,  was 
thoroughly  cemented  and  connected  with  down  spouts  to  be  used  as  cistern  No.  1. 
One  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  feet  of  stone  sidewalk,  worth  20  cents  per 
square  foot,  have  been  laid  from  flagstones  quarried  out  of  our  own  quarry.  The 
finest  building  stone  is  here  obtainable  and  a  large  quantity  has  been  quarried  and 
delivered  on  school  premises  for  new  buildings  ana  miscellaneous  purposes. 

During  the  present  year  we  expect  to  erect  an  addition  to  the  hospital,  a  large  hog 
bam,  stone  pump  house,  and  a  stone  residence  for  the  superintendent.  These  should 
immediately  be  follows  by  additions  to  the  chapel,  two  wings,  each  containing  two 
schoolrooms;  also  a  new  warehouse  and  a  new  office,  all  to  bebuilt  of  stone. 

But  the  most  important  and  necessary  improvement  requested  for  this  school  is  an ' 
electric-lighting  plant.  On  account  of  the  great  advance  in  cost  of  material,  funds 
appropriated  for  a  lighting  system  were  turned  back  unused,  being  insufficient  in 
amount.  A  complete  electric  plant  is  required,  including  the  best  direct-connecteil 
machinery,  with  dynamos  to  operate  at  least  500  incandescent  and  15  outside  arc 
lights.  No  additional  boiler  will  be  required.  The  absolute  necessity  for  this  plant 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

Material  is  bein^  purchased  for  heating  hospital  with  hot  water  and  for  heating  the 
school  building  with  steam  from  the  central  power  house.  A  50-horsepower  boiler 
will  be  put  in,  making  four  boilers  of  about  the  same  capacity  each.  In  addition,  a 
new  boiler  and  lar^  pump  are  being  purchased  for  the  pumping-station,  where  water 
from  the  springs  is  pumped  into  the  1,100-barrel  tank.  A  new  tank  will*  soon  be 
required,  and  an  additional  tank  or  steel  standpipe  should  be  erected  about- 100  feet 
high  to  provide  more  storage  capacity  and  a  gravity  protection  against  fire,  which 
would  be  safer  than  depending  too  largely  on  the  steam  fire  pump. 

IndnstriaL^The  farm  has  done  well,  though  the  800  acres  of  cultivated  land  regu- 
larly reported  seemed  to  have  shrunk  to  a  little  over  500  by  actual  measurement. 
Sixty  acres  were  broken  out;  5  acres  of  alfalfa  were  successfully  started ;  1,600  bushels 
of  oats  were  thrashed  and  about  the  same  amount  of  wheat;  com  is  an  excellent  crop 
in  spite  of  the  excessively  wet  spring  and  the  hot  winds  of  August;  lai^e  forage  crops 
of  millet  and  sorghum  have  been  gathered,  the  millet  standing  on  a  level  nearly  6  feet 
in  height;  about  1,500  acres  of  meadow  land  were  leased  for  one-third  of  the  hay,  in 
the  bale  or  in  the  stack,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  school  herd  of  700  cattle  ought 
to  be  well  fed  this  winter.     A  small  field  of  oroom  com  has  been  harvested  and 
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seeded,  and  about  2  tons  of  excellent  brash  is  ready  to  be  manufactured  into  brooms 
this  winter. 

As  usual,  the  garden  has  been  a  model  of  neatness,  and  has  supplied  an  abundance 
of  vQgetaUes,  although  the  potato  crop  is  verv  li^ht  Peaches,  apples,  and  small 
fraitfl  were  a  failure,  owing^  to  the  extremely  cold  winter;  cherries  and  grapes  made 
a  fair  crop.  The  nursery  has  been  moeh  nm  down,  and  for  some  time  there  will  not 
be  as  many  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  to  send  oat  to  other  ichools  and  agencies  as 
formerly. 

The  dairy  herd  needs  improving  with  younger  cows  and  better  stock.  A  aMAcator 
is  now  in  use  and  butter  is  being  made  in  considerable  quantities.  Eight  bulls  wmp» 
purchased  for  the  beef  herd.  The  school  will  doubtless  raise  all  its  own  beef  here- 
after. A  laree  refrigerator  was  built  and  ice  furnished  from  Arkansas  City.  Thus 
meat,  milk,  butter,  etc..  have  been  cared  for,  and  butchering  of  calves  and  yearlings 
is  no  longer  necessitated. 

The  shops  have  been  in  charge  of  thoroughly  competent  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
but  more  shop  room  is  needed.  The  positions  ol  painter  and  mason  were  added 
during  the  year,  and  a  printing  office  established,  though  without  a  special  printer 
bein^  employea,  the  disciplinarian  performing  most  acceptably  the  duties  of  that 
position.  Two  wagons  were  built  for  use  of  the  school.  All  clothing  for  boys  and 
girls,  except  overcoats  and  a  few  boys'  shirts,  was  made  at  the  school,  including  all 
every^day  shoes.  Harness  was  made  for  use  of  school,  and  tools  were  manufactured 
for  Quarrying  and  stone  cutting.  About  89,000  articles  were  washed  and  ironed  in 
the  laundry  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30.  Some  valuable  new  machinery 
has  lust  been  placed  in  the  laundry.  A  lai^e  pipe  machine  has  been  purchased,  and 
all  the  work  of  installing  the  new  heating  systems  will  be  done  by  the  school;  d50 
feet  of  8-inch  sewer  pipe  was  laid  from  the  hospital,  connecting  with  the  main  sewer 
which  empties  into  Chilocco  Creek,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  buildings.  Much 
has  been  aone  in  the  way  of  repairing  buildings,  fences,  and  roads. 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  Class  IV,  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  amounted  to  $2,565.84, 
from  which,  among  other  things,  were  purchased  a  set  of  22  band  instruments  and  a 
press  and  excellent  outfit  for  a  small  prmting  office. 

Literary. — The  class-room  work  has  been  faithfully  done,  although  an  unusual 
amount  of  sickness  somewhat  interfered  with  regular  work.  The  tenth  grade  was 
not  allowed  to  graduate,  it  being  thought  desirable  to  raise  the  standard  of  all  grades 
somewhat.  The  Sunday  school  was  well  kept  up,  and  during  the  last  few  months 
the  school  contributed  $34.77  to  the  cause  pf  Indian  missions.  Preaching  services 
were  held  nearly  every  Sunday  afternoon,  the  pastors  in  Arkansas  City  very  kindly 
offering  their  services.  A  youn^  men's  Cliristian  association  was  supported  among 
the  boys  and  a  similar  oiiganization  amon^  the  girls.  The  literary  societies  were  car- 
ried on  as  usual.  The  sum  of  $100  was  raised  by  subscription  among  employees  and 
pupils  and  a  library  of  125  volumes  purchased.  Then  an  appropriation  of  ^400  was 
secured  and  500  volumes  were  bought,  including  an  encyclopedia  and  other  works  of 
reference.  Books  have  been  covered  and  catalogued,  and  are  much  prized  by  pupils 
and  employees.    The  catalogue  was  printed  on  school  press. 

In  general. — ^There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness  durins  the  year,  a  severe 
epidemic  of  measles  striking  the  school  in  the  coldest  weather  ol  a  very  hard  winter, 
followed  by  pneumonia  and  other  complications.  There  were  six  deaths  during  the 
year,  a  small  number  considering  the  circumstances.  The  physician  and  nurse,  who 
are  thoroughly  competent,  were  especially  faithful  during  a  very  trying  time.  All 
pupils  and  employees  were  vaccinated  during  March. 

The  tobacco  habit  is  very  difficult  to  control,  and  at  times  a  few  of  the  boys  have 
obtained  whisky  in  Arkansas  City,  where  it  is  freely  sold  to  whites  and  Indians. 
Some  Federal  cases  may  be  the  outcome  of  selling  to  Indians. 

The  school  was  favored  with  pleasant  and  helpful  visits  from  Supervisors  M.  F. 
Holland  and  A.  O.  Wright,  Special  Agents  G.  B.  Pray  and  J.  E.  Jenkins,  Inspector 
James  McLaughlin,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  Miss  Estelle  Reel. 

Some  changes  have  occurred  in  employees,  but  the  force  as  a  whole  has  been  loyal 
to  a  high  degree.  On  this  account  especially  the  work,  though  arduous,  has  been 
most  pleasant. 

One  pleasing  feature  of  the  year's  work  was  the  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation  in  all 
the  large  schools  of  the  neighboring  States,  instead  of  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  antago- 
nism sometimes  present. 

My  especial  thanks  are  due  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Office  for  the  very  courteous 
treatment  I  have  received,  and  the  prompt  and  favorable  action  accorded  to  all  my 
requests. 

1  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  very  respectfully  yours, 

C.  W.  Goodman,  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  SEGER  CX)LONY,  OKLAHOMA. 

Sbgbr  Colony  School, 

Colony,  Okla.,  August  1^,  1899, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  my  seventh  annual  report  of  S^er  Colony  School. 
This  school  is  situated  within  100  yards  of  Cobb  Creek,  m  a  grove  of  natural  beauty. 
There  are  a  variety  of  trees,  embracing  every  species  common  in  Oklahoma.  There 
are  ei^teen  different  kinds  of  wood  in  the  grove.  The  difference  in  the  foliage  and 
general  characteristics  diversifies  the  scenery.  Cobb  Creek,  that  runs  past  the  school 
and  really  through  the  school  grounds,  is  a  stream  of  living  spring  water  with  a  swift 
current.  The  ba^ks  are  about  l6  feet  high  and  covered  with  a  frii^  of  natural  forest 
The  birds  sing  and  build  their  nests  in  the  trees;  squirrels  play  in  the  branches;  geese 
swim  in  the  stream;  deer  roam  in  the  parks.  With  soft,  pure  water,  dry,  healthful 
air,  an  abundance  of  grateful  shade  in  summer,  and  trees  to  break  the  wintry  blast,  it 
would  be  hard  to  surpMss  th^natural  favorable  conditions  of  this  school  plant. 

Bnildingi. — ^The  main  buildings  are  of  brick.  The  girls  and  boys  have  separate 
buildings.  Thev  stand  facing  each  other,  a  little  over  100  feet  apart  A  schoolroom 
for  the  advanced  class  stands  a  little  apart  from  the  main  buildmgs.  The  assembly 
room  is  in  the  boys'  building;  the  kinaeigarten  is  in  the  girls'  building.  The  laundry 
is  frame,  and  stands  far  enough  away  from  the  other  building  to  remove  all  danger 
from  fire  should  one  break  out.  In  fact,  all  the  buildings  are  separated  in  such  a  way 
that  should  any  one  catch  fire  another  building  would  not  necessarilv  be  in  danger. 
We  have  altogether  thirty-two  buildings,  all  weU  and  substantially  built,  well  answer- 
ing the  purpose  for  whicn  they  were  constructed. 

Water  lupply. — We  have  a  splendid  system  of  water  works  consisting  of  a  steel  tank 
of  1,000  barrels  capacity.  The  tank  is  elevated  50  feet  from  the  ground  on  a  stone 
tower  of  solid  masonry.  The  water  is  taken  from'  a  well  a  few  feet  to  one  side  of  the 
tower.  The  well  is  dug  in  solid  sand  rock.  The  location  of  the  well  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  miun  j^rt  of  the  school  grounds  and  is  absolutely  safe  from  drainage 
or  sewage  or  anjr^ing  of  a  contaminating  nature.  There  is  a  spring  gushing  form 
from  sand  rock  within  a  few  yards  of  the  school  buildings.  This  spring  is  inclosed 
by  a  neat  brick  building  and  affords  ample  facilities  for  the  making  of  butter  and 
storing  it,  or  taking  a  cool  and  refreshing  drink. 

Garden. — We  have  23  acres  inclosed  with  a  good  substantial  fence,  which  is  termed 
carden  or  truck  patch.  It  is  my  intention  to  eventually  irrigate  this  field.  We  have 
built  a  stone  tanx  with  a  1,000-barrel  capacity,  provided  a  pump  and  windmill,  and 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  a  dam.  The  dam  nas  washed  out  several  times.  We 
have  each  time  repaired  it,  and,  having  more  experience,  have  accomplished  better 
results  than  before.  The  past  season  has  been  exceptionally  favorable  for  the  ^owth 
of  vegetables  without  irrigation,  and  all  hands  have  been  kept  very  busy  keeping  the 
weeds  subdued,  without  having  to  spend  much  time  in  irri^ting,  there  being  Tittle 
need  for  it.  Yet  I  shall  persevere,  and  believe  will  eventuallv  overcome  all  obstacles 
and  make  irrigation  on  this  plot  of  land  a  success.  The  products  of  the  garden  have 
been  very  helpful,  supplying  quite  a  quantity  and  variety  of  food. 

Dairy. — ^The  dairy  nerd  is  composed  of  17  cows,  all  gentle  and  good  milkers.  The 
industrial  teacher  nas  charge  of  the  dairy,  using  Indian  help  in  all  the  work.  We 
are  supplied  with  a  cow  bam  and  shed,  with  loft  for  hay  and  stalls  for  20  cows. 
We  use  a  separator  in  skimminff  the  milk,  which  is  very  satisfactory.  Our  cows  are 
of  mixed  blood — Holstein,  Polled  Angus,  Durham,  and  Red  Polled.  The  bull  is  a 
registered  Red  Polled.  As  we  furnish  the  beef  for  this  school,  we  think  it  advisable 
not  to  use  Jerseys. 

Beef  herd. — ^The  beef  herd  is  composed  of  grades  bred  up  from  native  stock.  With 
careful  breeding  the  herd  is  fast  becoming  a  model  herd  of  beef  cattle.  I  find  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  buy  a  few  head  of  cattle  to  feed,  in  order  to  keep  the  herd  from 
decreasing.  There  is  money  enough  from  sale  of  home  product  to  buy  the  cattle 
needed. 

Sheep.— We  have  a  herd  of  243  sheep,  which  is-  cared  for  and  sheared  by  school- 
boys and  Indian  help.  They  are  hearty  and  thrive,  and  handy  to  kill  in  hot 
weather.  Last  year  their  wool  sold  for  $153.49.  This  year's  crop  has  not  been  sold. 
I  think  that  it  will  bring  as  much  as  last  year.  We  started  with  native  sheep,  and 
by  crossing  them  have  gotten  large  sheep.  We  consider  sheep  raising  remunerative 
and  a  gooa  business  to  teach  the  Indians. 

Honee. — We  are  trying  to  teach  the  Indian  boys  the  advantage  in  breeding  up  their 
pony  stock,  and  in  this  way  providing  themselves  with  good  teams  at  smallexpense, 
and  to  raise  horses  that  will  bring  a  good  price.  For  this  purpose  we  are  usmg  23 
pony  mares  and  breeding  to  a  stallion  weighing  1,400  pounos.    We  also  use  a  c(Htch 
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horse  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,200  pounds.  From  this  cross  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  can  raise  a  good  farm  horse.  We  now  have  25  half-breed  colts  and 
yearlings,  and  they  fully  justify  our  expectations.  We  have  60  head  of  horse  stock 
on  hand. 

We  keep  enough  full-blood  Poland-China  hogs  to  furnish  necessary  pork  and  lard, 
but  we  do  not  consider  it  judicious  to  use  a  great  deal  of  pork  and  lard.  Yet  we  keep 
enough  swine  to  eat  up  the  waste  and  slops  about  the  school,  and  sell  what  we  do 
not  use.     We  have  now  on  hand  42  head. 

This  school  has  fanned  180  acres  the  past  year.  Fifty  acres  of  wheat  were  killed  by 
dry  weather.  This  was  put  into  corn,  which  yielded  a  good  crop.  Twelve  acres  of 
rye  also  failed.  The  ground  was  summer  fallowed.  Ck>m,  Kanr  com,  millet,  and 
oats  were  generally  good. 

How  building. — During  the  past  year  3  buildings  were  erected  at  this  school  with 
an  appropriation  of  $1,381,  viz:  A  two-story  brick,  28  by  34  feet;  ten-roomed  mess 
cottage;  a  brick  office,  20  by  24  feet,  three  rooms.  This  building  has  a  mansard  roof 
which  provides  for  two  dormitory  rooms.  There  is  a  baiement  underneath  the  office 
which  makes  a  very  comfortable  room  for  three  or  four  Indian  assistants.  This  base- 
ment story  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  is  supplied  with  a  fireplace. 

A  blacksmith  shop  and  carpenter  shop  join,  each  20  by  30  feet,  both  frame,  with  a 
brick  story  underneath  the  carpenter  shop,  which  is  used  to  store  away  material  for 
use  of  the  shops.  This  building  was  made  from  material  procured  from  tearing  down 
the  sawmill  building,  the  mill  being  condemned  and  sold.  The  labor,  including  the 
building  of  the  bricE  story,  forge,  and  chimneys,  was  all  done  by  school  force.  The 
appropriation  for  these  buildings  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  work  done  by  school 
help  and  teams;  and  miscellaneous  funds,  Class  IV,  were  the  only  fimds  used  in  mak- 
ing a  kiln  of  150,000  brick. 

About  3  miles  of  fence  have  been  rebuilt  and  the  posts  for  3  miles  more  have 
been  set. 

Improvementi  needed. — ^The  improvements  yet  needed  are  as  follows:  A  new  hos- 
pital, for  the  building  of  which  authority  has  been  granted  and  the  work  begun;  a 
complete  and  thorough  sewer  system;  a* bath  house,  substituting  ring  baths  for  bath 
tubs;  gasoline  gas,  to  take  the  place  of  kerosene  lamps.  The  above,  with  a  few  minor 
improvements,  would  make  this  school  a  well-equipped  plant. 

Mifsion. — There  have  been  15  acres  segregated  from  the  school  reservation  and  turned 
over  for  the  use  of  missionary  purposes  under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies'  missionary 
board  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  America.  This  society  has  built  a  neat,  commodi- 
ous stone  church,  nicely  furnished;  a  stone  parsonage,  well  equipped.  They  also  sup- 
port a  resident  pastor,  who,  with  his  wife,  works  faithfully  and  efficiently  for  the 
spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  children  of  this  school,  as 'well  as  their  parents. 

The  children  and  employees  attend  this  church  and  Sabbath  school.  I  believe 
that  a  majority  of  the  children  attending  this  school  who  are  of  a  proper  age  are 
members  of  the  church  in  good  standing.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Walter  Roe,  there  have  been  organized  and  carried  on  a  senior  and  junior  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  composed  of  the  children  of  this  school.  These  societies  are  in 
communication  with  other  societias  of  the  country.  I  believe  this  feature  of  work 
broadens  the  life  and  mind  of  the  Indian  children.  The  care  and  details  of  the  work 
are  not  incumbent  u|X)n  the  employees  of  the  school. 

Last  October,  at  the  Mohonk  conference,  money  was  raised  to  build  a  club  room  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians.  The  building  is  up  and  m  use  and  is  named  Mohonk  Lodge. 
The  various  uses  that  the  building  can  be  put  to  are  numerous.  I  will  only  name 
those  that  affect  this  school.  Indian  parents  who  come  to  visit  their  children  can 
find  a  place  to  take  a  bath,  facilities  for  washing  their  clothes,  and  all  facilities  for 
making  their  toilet.  They  need  not  bring  a  camp  with  them,  for  in  this  buildine 
there  is  a  kitchen  and  stove  where  a  meal  can  be  prepared  and  served  in  a  civilized 
way.  Cots  are  furnished  on  which  to  spread  their  beds.  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  pictures;  magazines  are  on  the  table;  good  reading  is  furnished  in  abundance. 
This  building  is  on  the  mission  ground  and  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Walter  Roe.  To 
this  mission  plant  the  returned  student,  whether  he  be  boy  or  girl,  can  cx)me  and  be 
met  with  a  glad  welcome,  accompanied  with  wise  counsel  and  material  aid. 

Employee  force. — There  is  more  depending  upon  a  faithful  and  efficient  employee 
force  than  upon  beautiful  landscape  and  magnincent  buildings.  The  past  year  there 
has  been  a  total  of  twenty-seven  pK:)sitions,  filled  by  ten  whites  and  seventeen  Indians. 
A  few  are  temporary  employees  who  receive  small  wages,  $5  per  month  and  upward. 
As  a  whole  the  force  has  l)een  faithful  and  efficient,  the  greatest  drawback  being 
the  many  changes,  in  most  cases  caused  by  transfers.  During  the  year  there  have 
been  three  matrons  and  five  different  teachers  in  the  primary  grade,  two  different 
kindergartners,  three  different  boys*  matrons,  four  different  industrial  teachers.    It  is 
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not  to  be  wondered  at  when  an  employee  force  is  brought  together  from  different 
environments  and  conditions  in  life  that  they  should  be  a  hetero^neous  company, 
and  that  a  little  time  should  elapse  before  all  work  together  without  friction;  yet 
when  there  are  frequent  changes  of  employees,  time  is  ^ken  up  in  installing  them 
that  is  needed  in  taking  care  of  and  in  instructing  the  children.  This  has  been  a  year 
of  transfers  at  this  school,  the  first  in  seven  years,  and  I  hope,  like  the  seven  years* 
locust,  the  visitation  may  not  come  again  for  seven  years. 

Sehool  children. — The  school  opened  the  1st  of  September.  There  being  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  among  the  Indians,  which  included  a  number  of  our  school  children,  it 
prevented  a  number  from  coming  in  promptly  the  first  and  second  months.  After  that 
the  attendance  steadily  increas^,  the  enrollment  running  up  to  128.  The  children 
adhered  to  their  English  speaking  and  generally  obeyed  the  rule  against  the  use  of 
tobacco.  Very  little  coercion  was  needed  in  governing  the  school.  There  were  but 
four  runawavs  during  the  year,  and  they  were  return^  promptljr. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  school  was  good,  with  the  exception  of  a  visitation  of 
measles.  Sixty  children  had  the  measles;  one  died  from  the  disease,  being  the  only 
death  during  the  year  among  the  school  children.  We  were  obliged  to  suspend 
schoolroom  work  for  several  days  on  account  of  the  number  of  cases  of  measles, 
and  the  teachers  took  their  turn  m  watching  and  nursing.  The  scouige  of  measles 
prevented  us  having  closing  exercises  at  the  school,  the  children  not  being  able  to 
stand  the  drill. 

Miscellaneous. — The  legal  holidays  were  generally  observed  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises. On  Arbor  Day  were  planted  99  native  trees,  the  majority  of  which  grew.  Fire 
drill  was  inaugurated  and  we  were  able  to  take  the  children  from  the  dormitories  to 
the  grounds  outside  the  buildings  in  a  very  short  time  and  in  good  order. 

There  has  been  organized  a  baseball  team,  which  has  beaten  every  team  it  has  played 
against,  which  includes  the  teams  within  20  miles. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  take  the  Indian  child  from  his  Indian  home  and  start 
him  in  the  path  of  industry  and  self-support.  The  school  is  an  object  lesson  where 
are  carried  on  the  industries  best  suit^  to  the  Indian  living  in  this  locality,  which  are 
farming,  dairying,  stock  raising,  gardening,  carpentering,  blacksmithin^,  etc.  The 
girls  are  taugnt  general  housework,  sewing,  cooking,  laundry  work,  baking,  the  care 
of  milk,  etc.  While  we  furnish  the  children  the  opportunity  of  practice  and  instruct 
them  in  labor  and  self-support,  we  try  to  make  the  farming,  stock  raising,  etc.,  help 
to  support  the  school^  and  from  year  to  year  we  have  been  able  to  make  a  better 
showing  along  this  line.  I  submit  tabular  statement  showing  results  of  the  farm, 
stock  raising,  and  gardening,  as  contributing  to  school  support: 

2,000  bushels  of  com,  at  20  cents $400. 00 

250  bushels  of  Kafir  com,  at  60  cents 50. 00 

700  bushels  of  oats,  at  20  cents 140. 00 

100  tons  of  millet  and  Kafir  com  hay,  at  $5 500. 00 

10  tons  native  hay,  at  $3 30. 00 

150  bushels  of  wheat,  at  40  cents 60. 00 

From  sale  of  hogs 64. 25 

From  sale  of  wool 150. 00 

From  sale  of  hides 139. 01 

From  sale  of  bulls 182. 00 

Value  of  beef  furnished  by  the  school,  22,890J  pounds 1, 373. 43 

Butter  made,  262  pounds 52. 40 

Milk,  l,630i  gallons 163.05 

Lard,  119  pounds 9. 34 

Pork,  174  pounds 10. 44 

Mutton,  1,639  pounds 98. 34 

Pease,  20  bushels,  at  $1 20. 00 

Beans,  10  bushels,  at  $1. 50 15. 00 

Buckwheat,  3  bushels,  at  |1 3. 00 

Onions,  10  bushels,  at  $1 10. 00 

Irish  potatoes,  50  bushels,  at  75  cents 37. 50 

Sweet  potatoes,  50  bushels,  at  50  cents 25. 00 

Beets,  20  bushels,  at  50  cents 10.00 

Watermelons,  1,000,  at5cents 50.00 

Sorghum  molasses,  20  gallons,  at  50  cents 10. 00 

40  calves,  at  $8 320.00 

16  colts,  at  $10 160. 00 

Total 4,082.76 

8896 27 
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The  attitude  of  the  Indians  toward  the  school  is  friendly  and  loyal.     I  thank  the 
Indian  oflBce  for  its  many  favors. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  H.  Shger,  SuperintendenL 
The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHEMAWA.  OREG. 

United  States  Indian  Training  School, 

Chemawa,  Oreg.,  August  ^4,  1899, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  this  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  1899: 

Attendance. — The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  473,  the  average 
attendance  was  367,  while  the  appropriation  provided  for  360  pupils.  We  were 
obliged  to  refuse  numerous  applications  of  deserving  Indians  from  Alaska  to  Cali- 
fornia who  desired  to  enter  this  school  and  obtain  an  education.  As  our  capacity  is 
being  increased  yearly  with  valuable  and  much-needed  improvements,  I  likewise 
recommend  a  corresponding  increase  in  appropriation,  so  that  500  pupils  can  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  institution. 

Looation. — Chemawa  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Willamette  Vallev,  47 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Portland,  and  3  miles  north  of  Salem,  the  capital  ot  the 
State,  and  on  the  direct  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  a  station  at 
the  school.  The  school  is  surrounded  by  a  prosperous  farming  community,  which 
enables  us  to  place  its  pupils  in  the  closest  touch  with  civilizing  influences. 

Buildings.— The  buildings  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  excepting  the  boys'  and 
girls'  dormitories,  which  are  old  structures. 

The  shop  buildings  consist  of  cottages,  which  are  unsuited  in  a  school  of  this  size 
for  the  purposes  intended,  and  should  he  replaced  by  a  new  industrial  building,  prop- 
erly arranged  for  our  needs,  and  the  present  cottages  remodeled  for  the  use  of  married 
employees  and  their  families. 

The  new  brick  'school  building,  which  has  just  been  finished,  gives  us  a  splendid 
building,  commodious,  conveniently  arran^,  and  in  every  particular  all  that  could 
be  desired  by  any  school  in  the  land.  This,  with  the  remcJdeling  of  the  old  school 
building  into  a  capacious  dining  room  and  kitchen,  enriches  our^lant  and  assures 
success  and  satisraction  in  these  two  important  departments.  There  are  34  build- 
ings on  the  school  grounds,  which  give  tne  school  the  appearance  of  a  small  town. 
yT^  endeavor  to  keep  these  building  neatly  painted  for  appearance  as  well  as  pres- 
ervation, and  also  to  keep  the  intenors  of  the  same  painted,  calcimined,  and  repaired 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  witn  labor  and  supply  of  material  available. 

Water  and  sewerage. — ^The  school  is  supplied  with  good  water  pumped  from  a  well 
into  a  25,000-gallon  tank  85  feet  high,  ana  thence  conducted  by  pipes  to  the  various 
buildings.  During  the  summer  months  there  is  hardly  sufficient  water  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  a  request  for  an  additional  well  will  soon  be  made. 

The  sewerage  system  is  known  as  the  filtration  system.  It  is  a  very  good  system 
on  paper  for  theorists,  but  for  practical  purposes  and  desired  results  I  consider  it 
unsatisfactory,  yet  a  great  deal  better  than  none. 

Sehoolroom  work.— This  department  has  accomplished  good,  faithful  work  through 
the  able  management  of  Miss  Reason,  principal  teacher.  All  the  teachers  of  the  vari- 
ous grades  have  performed  faithful  service,  have  been  earnest,  energetic,  and  thorough 
in  adopting  up-to-date  methods.  The  course  now  in  operation  takes  pupils  up  to  the 
tenth  grade,  including  algebra,  geometry,  and  other  sudvanced  studies.  The  pupils 
are  given  practical  instruction  and  such  as  will  be  of  use  to  them  when  they  go  out  on 
their  farms  or  start  their  little  shops.  They  are  taujo^ht  to  think  for  themselves  and 
not  to  rely  on  text-books.  A  normal  and  commercial  department  is  greatly  needed 
to  complete  the  efficiency  of  this  important  department. 

Indnstrial  work.^3ur  mdustrial  departments  are  all  right  and  are  turning  out  good, 
competent  mechanics  and  workmen  who  are  able  to  compete  successfuly  with  the 
whites.  We  have  a  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop,  a  paint  and  tin  shop,  harness  and 
saddlery  department,  shoe  and  carpenter  shop,  bakery,  and  plumber  and  engineer 
department,  where  all  the  trades  are  taught  by  good,  efficient,  and  thorough  instruct- 
ors. This  school  is  particularly  fortunate  in  possessing  such  a  strong  and  capable 
force  of  mechanical  instructors,  who  stand  high  in  their  respective  trades  and  show 
considerable  adaptability  to  this  special  work  of  teaching  Indian  pupils  successfully. 

While  several  of  the  young  Chemawa  men  are  filling  positions  as  tailors,  bakers, 
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eihoemakerB,  hameBsmakers,  carpenters,  etc.,  in  other  schools,  many  more,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  are  out  rustling  for  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  and  are  not  hang- 
ing on  to  the  coat  tails  of  Uncle  Sam  for  support  or  even  employment.  Girls  are  taught 
dressmaking,  tailoring,  cooking,  laundenng,  and  ^neral  nousekeeping.  It  is  a  g^pd 
thing  to  give  the  Indian  pupils  all  the  hrain  trainmg  that  they  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing and  usii^  to  advantage,  but  we  feel  assured  that  better  than  Latin,  algebra,  geome- 
trv,  and  other  advanced  studies  is  to  teach  the  bovs  how  to  do  all  chores  necessary  on 
a  farm — ^to  plow,  milk,  sharpen  axes  and  saws,  build  fences,  to  be  good  all-round 
formers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  hiunessmakers,  etc. 

While  it  is  also  good  to  refine  the  girls  to  the  highest  possible  degree  with  learning, 
music,  painting,  fancy  work,  etc,  yet  a  little  plain  common  work  thoroughly  learnt 
will  be  vastly  more  useful  to  four-fifths  of  the  Indian  girls  of  our  schools;  therefore  it 
is  very  important  that  every  girl  be  able  to  cook  beefsteak  and  fry  potatoes,  bake  nice 
wholesome  bread,  and  be  good  up-to-date  cooks,  or  good  seamstresses  or  laundresses. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  Indian  girls  as  cooks  and  seneral  servants  bv  the  best 
people  of  the  coast,  because  they  have  found  out  that  they  can  be  trusted  in  every 
respect  and  make  nrst-class  servants.    The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Indian  boys. 

Sooietiet. — ^Two  well-oi^ganized  and  interesting  literary  societies^  two  or  three  Bands 
of  Mercy  and  a  King's  Daughters  Circle,  constitute  the  societies  m  operation.  They 
are  liberall  v  patronized  by  the  pupils  who  join  the  same  of  their  own  accord.  These 
societies  affora  much  pleasure  and  are  very  beneficial  to  the  pupils  in  many  ways. 

Amnsementi. — All  kmds  of  games  are  indulged  in  by  the  pupils  with  a  vim  and 
earnestness  that  counts. 

The  base-ball  boys  are  the  acknowledged  champions  of  the  coast,  having  won  two 
elegant  silver  cups  this  year  at  tournaments,  competing  with  best  clubs  in  the  West- 
Foot  ball,  tennis,  hand  ball,  basket  ball,  are  also  greatly  enjoyed  by  many  of  the 
pupils.  The  girls  are  experts  at  basket  ball  and  tennis  and  luive  won  a  splendid 
reputation  as  rapid  and  skiUful  players.  An  athletic  association  exists  which  trains 
the  boys  for  all  the  leading  events  engaged  in  on  the  athletic  field.  When  our  In- 
dian youth  find  out  they  can  hold  their  own  and  often  excel  in  the  athletic  contests, 
thev  are  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  measure  their  strength  and  ability  in  other 
useful  lines. 

The  regular  sociables,  band  concerts,  and  entertainments,  etc.,  are  greatly  enjoyed 
by  both  employees  and  pupils,  causing  them  to  forget  their  little  troubles,  worries, 
and  differences,  and  greatly  promoting  a  feeling  of  good  will,  peace,  and  contentment 
among  all. 

Health. — The  health  of  the  school  has  been  very  good  for  the  past  year.  We  were 
visited  by  a  severe  epidemic  of  measles  and  influenza  at  the  same  time,  during  the 
coldest  weather  of  last  winter,  from  which  one  boy  died.  Except  these,  there  was 
very  little  serious  sickness,  while  the  accidents  were  few  and  of  a  minor  nature. 
Fewer  pupils  were  returned  home  on  account  of  poor  health  than  for  many  years 
past.  A  splendidly  e<}uipped  hospital  in  charge  of  Dr.  Clark,  a  most  skillful  and 
efficient  physician,  assisted  by  competent  nurses,  places  our  school  second  to  none 
as  far  as  our  health  record  is  concerned,  there  being  much  less  serious  sickness  and 
fewer  deaths  among  the  400  pupils  here  than  at  small  reservation  schools,  where 
such  focilities  for  tSdng  care  of  the  sick  do  not  exist 

DiMipline. — ^The  Indian  boys  and  girls  are  much  more  obedient  and  less  mischie- 
vous tmm  white  pupUs  under  the  same  conditions.  It  is  no  trouble  to  discipline 
them.  The  greatest  offense  committed  is  desertion.  Some  of  the  boys,  for  trivial 
reasons,  run  away,  but  are  generally  captured.  The  disciplinarian,  Mr.  Brewer, 
with  a  corps  of  Indian  officers  who  are  pupils,  attend  to  the  mana^ment  and  disci- 
pline of  the  boys.  When  any  serious  onense  is  committed,  a  trial  by  court-martial 
IS  held  before  a  court  consisting  of  Indian  sergeants  and  employees,  who  prescribe 
the  punishment  necessary,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  supermtendent  The  matron 
and  principal  teacher  are  the  disciplinarians  of  the  girls.  They  straighten  them  out 
and  adjust  their  little  difficulties.  Our  principal  mode  of  punishment  is  depriving 
those  who  disobey  the  rules  from  pleasures  that  others  enjoy,  detailing  them  to  extra 
duties,  and  by  confining  them  in  "  meditation  hall.''  We  nnd  that  when  these  three 
medicines  are  properly  applied,  the  patients  are  quickly  restored  to  a  healthy  and 
permanently  peaceful  oonoition. 

Xmprovementi. — ^A  new  brick  school  building  ha*  been  erected,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 500  pupils.    It  is  a  model  structure,  well  built,  and  moaemly  arranged. 

The  hospital  has  been  enlax^ged  by  the  school  carpenter,  Mr.  Pattee,  and  his  Indian 
apprentices.  It  is  now  all  that  can  be  desired  in  every  respect  Cement  walks  have 
been  laid,  constructed  by  pupils,  over  half  the  grounds,  also  the  sewerage  system 
extended.  A  new  bakery  and  butcher  shop  are  now  in  the  course  of  construction, 
also  the  remodeling  of  the  old  school  building  into  a  dining  hall, 
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Plans  and  specifications  are  now  being  completed  for  the  installation  of  a  steam- 
heating  and  electric-lighting  plant,  and  we  hope  to  have  this  important  and  valuable 
improvement  in  full  operation  before  the  winter  season.  In  my  letter  of  August  8, 
1899,  I  have  stated  the  improvements  still  needed  to  make  this  plant  complete  in 
every  respect  and  more  successful  in  its  work. 

During  the  year  Inspectors  McConnel  and  Duncan,  Supervisor  Bauer,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Scnools  Miss  Estelle  Reel  paid  the  school  oflBcial  visits,  which  were 
extremely  beneficial  to  us.  Their  wise  and  practical  suggestions  aided  me  greatly  in 
the  management  of  the  school  and  in  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  work 
desired. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  my  force  of  employees  for  their  hearty  cooperation 
and  support,  and  the  Indian  OflBce  for  the  courteous  treatment  which  it  has  accorded 
my  requests  for  the  betterment  of  this  school. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  W.  Potter,  SuperirUendenL 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  November  i,  JS99. 

Sir:  In  sending  you  my  report  for  the  past  year,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  6th  of  September  closed  the  twentieth  year  since  the  order  directing  me  to  estab- 
lish this  school  was  issued  by  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  6th  of  October  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  arrival,  under  my  care,  of  the  first  party  of  students, 
composed  of  82  Sioux  from  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  agencies. 

The  school  has  steadily  grown  from  the  147  students  with  which  it  opened  on  the 
1st  day  of  November,  1879,  until  now  it  numbers  970  pupils,  with  arrangements  made 
that  will  soon  place  the  total  above  the  1,000  I  agi^ed  to  carry  this  year.  During 
these  twenty  years  3,783  Indian  youths  were  enterSi  as  pupils,  of  whom  2,328  were 
boys  and  1,466  girls. 

There  were  no  graduates  until  the  year  1899,  when  14  completed  the  course;  18 
graduated  in  1890, 11  m  1891, 12  in  1892, 6  in  1893, 19  in  1894, 20  m  1895, 25  in  1896,  26 
m  1897, 24  in  1898,  and  34  in  1899.     The  total  number  of  graduates  is  therefore  209. 

We  began  by  graduating  at  the  grammar  grade  of  the  public  schools,  but  have 
since  raised  the  standard  until  now  our  curriculum  ends  about  halfway  between  the 
graduating  points  of  the  grammar  and  high-school  grades. 

Of  the  2,916  students  who  passed  out  from  Carlisle,  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
only  about  7  per  cent  were  graduates,  and  the  grade  at  which  their  course  ends  snows 
that  even  these  were  not  especially  well  equipped  with  education. 

I  have  followed  with  care  the  career  of  the  graduates,  and  can  safely  claim  that 
not  over  5  per  cent  have  turned  out  bad,  and  only  two  were  criminal.  Of  those  who 
did  not  graduate,  a  very  large  proportion  were  under  our  care  for  only  a  limitcKl 
period,  and  while  many  of  these  nongraduates  have  done  wonderfully  well,  and  are 
filling  places  of  trust  and  industry  most  acceptably,  others,  and  especially  some  of 
those  sent  here  for  reformation,  and  dismissed  from  the  school  because  of  incor- 
rigible conduct,  have  not  done  well.  The  persistent  attempt  in  some  localities,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  to  stmnp  all  offending  young  Indians  ever  at  Carlisle  as  gradui^ee 
rests,  therefore,  on  slender  foundations. 

The  following  is  the  population  for  the  year  which  this  report  covers: 
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Tribes 

Connected 
with  school 
at  date  of 
last  report, 
July  1,1898. 

New  pupils 

received 

during  the 

year. 

Total 
during 
1  year. 

i 

:     25 

42 

8 

8 

14 

4 

4 

1            4 

2 

&1 

1 

31 

97 

'            9 

1            4 

10 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
7 
2 
1 
3 

15 
4 

16 
1 

16 

49 

19 
2 
1 
2 
8 

10 
3 

20 

7 

103 

14 

17 
7 
3 
6 

84 
7 
8 
2 

47 

2 

4 

110 

1 

11 
1 

87 
1 
3 

18 
2 
1 

25 
2 
1 

10 

21 
1 
4 
1 

Returned  to 
year. 

Remaining 

at  school 

July  1, 1899. 

Total 

8 

12 
10 
3 
6 
5 
4 
4 
8 
2 
82 

i 
-a 

1 

'a 

1 

8 
'   1 

1 

1 

s 

Alaskan 

7 
17 
5 
2 
9 

2,        4 
15    

2 

7 

1 

7 

16 
6 
2 
2 
8 
4 
4 

23 

Apache 

1      4  1      i 

24 
8 
2 
6 

80 

Arapahoe 

2  1 
4 

3  2 

5 

Arickaree 

4 

Awinabolne 

9 

Bannock 

1 

4 

Cayu^ 

4 

Caddo 

i 

1 

3 

8 

Catawba 

2 
27 

""6 

23 

4 

2 

Cherokee 

31 

::::::r'i' 

1 ' 

1 

2          2 
1           1 

8 

6 

23 

1 

16 
50 

3 

50 

Chelan 

1 

Cheyenne 

20 

50 

3 

3 

10 

84 

4 

1 

4 

4  1         1    

22 

Chippewa 

n  1     13 
1       1 

78 

Clallam 

1 

7 

Colville 

3 1      1 
1      3 

Comanche 

2  :         5 

2          1 

4 

3 

7 

Cowlitz 

1 

~ 

1 
1 

Coquell 

1 

1 
9 



* 

Cree 

1    

8          8 
3   

1 

Crow 

9 

1 

1 

16 

Copah 

3 

8 

Coos  Bay 

1 
1 

1    

1 

1 

1 

2 

Digger 

1 



D^aware 

1 

1 

1 

Ehneck 

1 
5 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

Esquimau 

2 
1 

1 



2 

1 

6 

1 

7 

Gros  Ventre 

2 

Hoopa 

2 



1 

Iroquois 

2 
1 
4 
6 

1 
1 

Kickapoo  

7          6 

6 
4 
6 

6 

""9' 

1 

6 

21 

9 

...... 

2 
5 
2 
45 
2 

12 

Kiowa  ..  .. 

4 

Xii^Tnath.    . 

7 
1 
6 
1 

7 

1        2 

15 

Lipan 



1 

1 

Menominee 

1? 

5 

16   :       22 

5          2 

2| 

2 
3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

23 
9 
2 

12 

Mission 

Mohawk 

1 

44 

18 

Mojave 



2 

Muncie 

1 

1 

Narragansett 

2 
2 
2 

1 



1 

1 
6 
1 

11 
3 

39 
5 

1 

Navaio 



1 

2 
1 



1 

Nez  Perce 

5 

1 

8 

Okanagan 

i     2 

10          fi 

1 

8 

Omaha '. 

4 
""9" 

...... 

10 

3 1      1 

16 

Onondaga 

5 
37 
11 
13 

2 

1 

47 
3 
3 
6 
1 
1 

10 
3 
•A 

2 

7 

6 
2 

5 

Oneida 

12 

1 
1 

84 

Onage 

7 

Ottawa 

1 

11  1        3 
2          5 

14 

Papago 

7 

Penobscot 

...... 

2 

2 

3 

8 

Plegan 

4 

22 
4 
2 

3 
2 
1 

1 

2 
22 
3 
3 
2 

1 
8 
2 
6 

8 

Pima..    . 

2 

1 

30 

Pottawottamie 

5 

Ponca..      .  . 

1 
2 
3 

2 

8 

Puerto  Rican 

2 

Pueblo 

19         *2ft 

3 

5 

:::::::::::: 

19         20 
2    

2          2 
43         40 

1  1 

5           4 

89 

Puyallup. 

i 

2 

Sac  and  Fox .... 

9 

4 

Seneca 

40         42 

21 

7 

18 

9 

83 

Shawnee 

I 

1 

Shoshone     .  . 

4 

3 

1 

1 
9 

1 

1 

9 

Siletz 

1 
25 
.  1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
9 

1 

Sioux 

29 

2 
6 

1 
1 

14 

16 

19 


1 1 

26 

51 

Skokomish 



1 

Spokane  

1 
10 

1 

1 



1 
12 
1 

2 

Stockbridge 

2 

1 

17 

Summie 

1" 

2 

Tonawanda 

1 

1 

Tuscarora 

9 
2 

» 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

I 

11 

20 

Ukeah  

• 

1    

1 

Umatilla 



1 

::;::::::::: 

I 

1 

Washoe 

10 

2 
4 

i 

8 

8 

Winnebago 

12 

7 
1 
2 

2    

1 

9 

16 

Wifihoskan 

1 

Wvandotte 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

8 

Yuma , . ,  T , .  r , 

1 

1 

Total 

402 

405 

141 

82 

1,090 

132 

107 

4 

1 

467 

379 

846 

-.--i 
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It  will  be  seen  that  our  pupils  during  the  year  have  come  from  75  different  tribee 
or  languages.  This  is  carrynig  out  the  original  plan  to  use  the  school  as  a  means  to 
break  up  tribal  and  race  oifferences  and  to  make  it  emphatically  an  Americanizinff 
institution.  In  addition  to  this,  and  of  much  j^reater  significance,  is  the  plan  c3 
bringing  the  youth  of  these  various  tribes  into  direct  relations  with  the  whole  body 
of  our  people.  To  that  end,  this  narticular  place,  located  in  a  civilized,  industriouiB 
community,  remote  from  tribal  innuences,  was  selected;  the  selection  and  plan  being 
the  result  of  observations  and  experiences  in  the  West  and  through  having  chaige  of 
Indian  prisoners  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  in  1875  to  1878,  and  one  year's  connection 
with  Hampton  Institute,  1878-79. 

While  in  charge  of  the  prisoners  in  Florida  I  arranged  for  them  to  go  out  and  work, 
and  such  was  the  success  that  a  protest  to  Congress  mm.  the  laboring  element  of  the 
community  was  made  because  oi  the  competition  resulting.  When  I  arranged  and 
took  a  portion  of  the  youngest  of  these  to  Hampton  Institute  as  students  and  went 
West  and  brought  in  50  additional  Indian  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  for  that  institu- 
tion, I  ureed  the  principal  to  put  them  out  into  families  and  into  the  public  schools 
and  giv^mem  a  chance,  through  experience,  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  by  labor 
and  contact  with  our  own  people,  and  I  planted  the  first  colony  of  Indian  pupils  out 
from  Hampton  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

This  scheme  began  at  once  at  Carlisle,  and  was  designated  the  '* outing."  The 
first  summer  we  put  out  18,  more  than  half  of  whom  came  back  through  &ulure. 
The  next  summer  the  number  was  more  than  doubled,  and  thereafter  it  steadily  grew, 
until  for  several  years  past  our  numbers  out  during  each  vacation  have  been  above  600, 
and  the  total  number  of  outings  during  the  history  of  the  school  has  reached  5,006.  For 
several  years  past  only  about  4  per  cent  have  feiiied  to  give  satisfaction.  All  students 
receive  rair  wages,  and  all  the  money  earned  is  their  own.  A  banking  S3rstem  was 
established  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  outing  by  which  each  stuaent  and  the 
school  have  a  careful  record  of  every  deposit  and  withdrawal  Great  benefit  has 
come  to  the  students  in  the  opportunities  thus  given  and  used  to  learn  the  value  and 
proper  \ises  of  money.  The  students'  earnings  the  past  year  have  amounted  to 
125,752.76. 

Some  infiuence  has  diligently  sought  to  disparage  the  school  by  many  ontrageons 
newspaper  stories  during  the  past  year.  The  Apache  Kid  story  has  been  repeated, 
whereas  *  *  Kid  *  *  was  never  at  Uarlisle  or  any  other  school.  A  story  widely  published 
about  a  young  man  and  woman,  two  alleged  graduates  of  Carlisle,  from  the  Cheyenne 
Agency  having  gone  back  to  the  blanket— and  the  bad — ^had  no  foundation  of  truth 
in  it;  no  such  students  were  ever  at  the  school,  nor  did  the  incidents  portrayed  occur. 
Another,  of  a  Cherokee  girl  that  had  returned  to  her  people  and  who  barbarously 
murdered  her  lover  and  fianc6,  a  white  man,  was  also  without  a  shadow  of  founda- 
tion. One  peculiarity  of  all  these  fake  stories  is  that  the  crimes  alleged,  occur  on  the 
reservation,  remote  m>m  the  public  eye. 

I  here  note  the  one  instance  of  great  crime  in  the  whole  history  of  the  school,  and 
that  occurred  this  year.  Eugene  Tahkapuer,  a  full  Comanche,  who  had  been  at 
school  at  his  agency,  came  here  September  9,  1880,  aged  15  years.  He  remained, 
seven  years.  A  most  excellent  man  in  Massachusetts  wanted  an  Indian  as  helper, 
to  take  into  his  family  and  send  to  school.  I  submitted  the  case  of  Eugene.  He  went. 
He  lacked  several  years  of  graduating,  and  it  was  a  year  prior  to  our  having  graduated 
any  class.  He  attended  the  public  school  in  Conway.  Mass. ,  four  years;  was  a  favorite, 
made  many  friends,  and  graduated  from  that  school.  He  had  grown  so  fond  of  his 
home  and  life  there  and  was  so  welcome  that  he  remained.  He  worked  for  farmers 
and  became  so  capable  that  he  was  able  by  himself  to  run  a  farm  successfully. 

I  never  heard  anything  but  good  reports  of  him  throughout  his  whole  stay  in 
Massachusetts  until  his  crime  and  death.  In  July  this  year  he  shot  the  dat^hter  of 
the  widow  whose  farm  he  was  managing.  It  appears  that  he  was  discharged  for  hia 
attentions  to  the  daughter.  My  information  is  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  an 
accepted  suitor.  When  dismissed  he  went  to  town,  bought  a  pistol,  returned  and 
shot  the  young  lady,  told  her  mother  that  he  had  shot  her,  went  into  and  fired  the 
bam,  then  shot  himself,  and  his  charred  bones  were  found  therein. 

His  record  from  the  beginning  of  his  school  life  at  his  home  school,  which  I  knew 
of  well,  until  the  occurrence  of  the  dreadful  crime,  was  uniformly  good  and  in  many 
respects  most  excellent.  It  is  self-evident  that  neither  his  schooling  at  home,  here, 
or  m  Massachusetts,  nor  the  fact  that  he  was  an  Indian,  had  anytning  to  do  with 
his  committing  the  crime.  Such  heinous  acts,  and  for  the  same  cause,  are  of  daily 
occurrence  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  population. 

In  the  schoolrooms  the  strongest  efforts  have  been  put  upon  the  language  work, 
in  order  to  secure  good  English  conversation,  reading,  and  written  expression. 

There  have  been  fewer  changes  among  the  teachers  than  in  the  last  several  years, 
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and  becaose  of  this  we  have  had  greater  unity  and  advancement  in  the  work.  The 
resignation,  on  December  31.  of  Miss  Simmons,  a  yoimg  Indian  woman,  teacher  of 
No.  6,  to  take  up  special  work  in  music  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  neces- 
sitated the  only  cbiange  made  during  the  year. 

The  drawing  is  growii^  more  effective  under  the  common-sense  management  of 
the  drawing  teacher,  both  as  a  means  of  expression,  and  of  enhancing  the  powers  of 
observation,  aa  well  as  elevating  the  taste  of  the  pupils.  All  teachers  during  the  year 
were  given  one  evening  a  week  for  special  instruction  upon  the  subject  by  the  draw- 
ing teacher,  whidi  has  resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  their  ability  and  freedom 
in  presenting  this  and  other  subjects. 

Vocal  music  is  taught  in  classes  in  the  schoolrooms,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed 
to  advance  to  the  next  higher  grade  until  they  have  made  their  requirement  in  music 
as  in  other  subjects.  A  cnoir  of  voices  receives  special  instruction  two  evenings  each 
week,  and  a  glee  club  among  the  boys  has  developed  gratifying  ability. 

Instrumen^l  music  is  taught  individually,  and  thirty  pupils  are  under  instruction. 
The  eiEfort  has  been  to  make  thinking  and  appreciative  music  pupils,  and  those  pupils 
who  have  any  power  in  this  line  are  doing  excellently. 

The  doyd  cuissee  continue  to  be  most  valuable.  About  120  boys  and  girls  have 
worked  in  this  department  during  the  year,  taking  from  two  to  four  hours  weekly. 

The  work  of  the  normal  training  class  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  so  planned 
that  the  pupil  teachers  will  get  about  one  and  one-half  hours  of  practice  in  teaching 
dailv,  with  about  one  hour  of  theoretical  work  upon  the  subjects  of  psychology, 
methodology,  school  economy,  and  history  of  education.  Considering  that  our 
graduating  point  is  but  little  above  the  gnunmar  grade  of  the  public  schools,  and  our 
pupils  have  such  limited  intelligence  as  preparation,  it  will  be  seen  we  are  really 
aomg  only  preparatory  normal  work.  With  this  limited  preparation,  I  am  able  to 
report  that  scores  of  our  graduates  are  rendering  good  service  as  teachers  and  helpers 
in  Indian  schools  and  at  the  agencies  all  over  the  Indian  field,  and  the  Government 
receives  increasing  good  returns  for  the  educational  help  it  is  giving. 

I  would  not  advocate  a  higher  course  for  our  Indian  schools.  It  will  be  much 
more  to  the  advantage  of  all  Indian  youth  when  they  receive  their  education  and 
training  with  the  other  masses  of  our  population.  While  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
tolerable  industrial  and  educational  equipment  in  purely  Indian  scnools,  for  compe- 
tition of  Indian  with  Indian,  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  the  Indian  a  competitor  of 
the  white  man  in  such  schools.  To  enable  him  to  hold  his  own  as  a  fellow-citizen, 
he  must  be  educated  and  trained  in  schools  with  the  bright  jroung  people  of  our  own 
race.  There  is  no  prejudice  against  the  Indian  preventing  his  entrance  into  all  lines 
of  our  American  life.  I  deem  it  unfortunate  for  the  Indians  and  for  the  country 
that  there  was  injected  into  the  Indian  school  service  so  much  pressure  for  higher 
education  in  purely  Indian  schools. 

It  is  easy  to  find  place  for  all  pupils  who  desire  to  make  teachers  and  other  profes- 
sions their  life  work  in  the  State  normal  and  other  higher  schools  and  colleges. 
Among  my  present  teaching  force  there  are  three  of  my  old  pupils  who  have  success- 
fully accomplished  this  higher  trainii^:  Miss  Robertson,  a  Sioux,  who  graduated  from 
the  normal  school  at  West  Chester;  Afr.  Simon,  a  Chippewa,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  State  normal  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Bailey,  a  Pueblo,  also  acquired  the  ability 
for  a  successful  teacher  by  graduating  from  the  mgh  school  of  Philadelphia.  A  num- 
ber of  other  pupils  have  followed  the  same  course,  and  are  now  either  teaching  in 
white  pubUc  schools  or  in  Indian  schools.  The  la^r  number  of  Carlisle  pupils, 
however,  who  are  now  holding  positions  under  the  Government  in  Indian  schools 
have  not  had  normal  or  high  school  instruction,  and  are,  therefore,  ill  prepared  for 
the  responsibilities  put  upon  them. 

Over  500  selected  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  library,  through  funds  granted 
by  the  Department.  Our  library  now  comprises  over  2,000  volumes,  but  this  year's 
appropriation  was  the  first  directly  given  for  this  purpose.  As  was  expected,  the 
pupils  respond  to  these  advantages  with  far  more  intelli^nt  interest  in  every  subject; 
they  study  better.  The  teachers  are  growing  more  efficient  because  of  the  chances  for 
research  and  study  close  at  hand.  History,  literature,  science,  art,  and  pedagogy 
have  been  the  fields  ei^aging  their  attention.  Many  valuable  magazines  and  pam- 
phlets have  been  claasifi^  and  catalogued  for  the  library,  and  thus  form  a  most 
important  help  to  the  pupils  in  the  class  rooms  and  literary  societies.  Over  200 
books  were  purchased  by  the  pupils  from  their  own  earnings,  as  holiday  gifts  to  each 
other,  and  fortheir  own  use.  Books  are  read  and  studied  generally  under  the  guidance 
of  teachers,  and  one  study  hour  per  week  is  given  to  this  exercise,  with  a  marked 
increase  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  many  to  make  something  more  of  life. 

All  our  work  has  been  for  substantial  character-building.  Truest  development 
comes  with  ^e  training  of  the  child  in  all  his  faculties.     With  this  end  in  view,  dur- 
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ing  all  the  years  of  the  school  each  pupil  has  spent  one-half  of  the  day  in  the  class 
room,  and  the  other  half  at  work  at  some  trade  or  industry;  for  the  girls,  sewing, 
laundry,  cooking,  and  housework,  and  for  the  boys,  the  several  trades,  work  on  the 
school  farms,  in  the  dairy,  and  bakery. 

In  the  sewing  room  the  girls  are  classified  into  divisions  as  follows,  viz:  The  begin- 
ners, the  mei-ders,  the  advanced  class  in  plain  sewing,  and  two  dressmaking  classes. 
This  gives  an  all-round  experience  and  the  ability  to  make  their  own  clothing. 

The  laundry  cleanses  an  average  of  10,000  pieces  per  week  during  the  school  year, 
largely  by  machinery,  and  our  laundry  facilities  are  unusually  good.  There  is  how^- 
ever  a  quota  of  hand  work,  which  gives  opportunity  for  training  in  everyday  wash- 
ing and  ironing. 

The  work  of  the  dining  room,  especially  heavy  in  a  school  of  this  size^  is  performed 
by  details  of  girls  under  the  supervision  of  a  matron,  whose  force  consists  largely  of 
inexperienced  recruits  who  here  get  instruction  in  these  womanly  duties. 

The  cooking  school  is  in  connection  with  the  dining  room,  and  two  lessons  in  plain 
cooking  are  given  each  week.  All  our  girls  in  the  course  of  their  summer  outings 
get  careful  instructions  in  family  cooking,  and  also  in  the  duties  of  the  country  house- 
wife, dairying,  preserving,  bread  making,  etc. 

The  provisions  furnished  have  in  general  been  of  good  quality.  The  partial  use  of 
white  enameled  tableware,  instead  of  the  ordinary  granite  china,  has  vastly  reduced 
the  breakage,  and  in  all  future  reauests  I  shall  ask  for  this  ware. 

The  service  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  form  so.  necessary  and  important  a  part 
in  the  conduct  of  a  school  of  this  cl^  that  I  think  it  highly  important  facilities 
should  be  the  best  and  surrounding  cheerful.  Within  the  last  year  a  number  of 
handsome  pictures  have  been  hung  in  the  dining  hall.  These  pictures  have  been 
donated  by  railroad  and  steamship  companies. 

Inasmuch  as  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  students  depend  so  much  on  the 
quality  of  the  food  and  its  manner  of  serving,  special  care  has  been  used  to  provide 
all  the  varieties  that  our  circumstances  will  admit,  including  a  liberal  supply  of  the 
products  of  the  farms,  fruits,  v^etables,  milk,  butter,  e^,  etc. 

The  bakery  has  been  run  by  Indian  boys  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Over  600 
pounds  of  flour  are  turned  into  bread  each  day. 

The  workshops  afford  our  boys  practical  training  in  the  trades  of  printing,  shoe- 
making,  tinning,  blacksmithing,  and  wagon  making,  tailoring,  harness  making,  and 
carpentering. 

The  printmg  office  continues  invaluable  as  an  educational  aid,  and  is  particularly 
useful  as  a  feature  of  the  general  school  work,  doing  all  the  school  printing  of  blanks, 
lists,  programmes,  lessons,  etc.  It  has  alsd  been  valuable  help  to  pupils  and  made 
many  friends  to  our  school  and  the  Indian  cause  through  its  publication  of  the  two 
school  papers — one  a  weekly  and  the  other  a  monthly  issue.  This  is  a  popular  calling 
with  the  students,  equipping  them  with  the  ability  to  enter  an  ordinary  printing 
office  at  living  wages. 

The  shoemakers  are  engaged  principally  in  repair  work,  but  also  manufacture  a 
large  portion  of  the  new  shoes.  The  machine  facilities  of  this  shop  are  limited  and 
the  output  is  largely  handwork. 

The  tinners  manufacture  tinware  which  is  sold  to  the  Government,  do  all  our 
repairing,  and  keep  the  roofing  and  spouting  of  our  large  buildings  in  good  condition. 

The  blacksmith  and  wagon-making  department  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
important,  and  during  the  past  year  its  lines  have  been  widened  by  manufacturing 
carriages  and  buggies,  as  well  as  spring  wagons,  required  in  the  Indian  service  at 
agencies  and  schools.  This  work  is  carried  on  under  some  difficulties  because  of  a 
l^k  of  space  and  equipment,  but  has  been  most  helpful  through  introducing  a 
variety  of  work  of  the  best  class  and  the  object  lesson  of  the  result  of  labor  in  the 
well-finished  vehicle.  With  the  support  of  the  Department  in  usin^  the  product, 
this  shop  is  now  producing  good  wagons  and  carriages,  and  tummg  out  better 
mechanics. 

The  tailor  shop  is  kept  busy  in  providing  the  uniforms  and  other  outer  garments  of 
the  more  than  500  bojrs. 

The  harness  shop  has  furnished  its  usual  quota  of  well-made  harness,  purchased  by 
the  Department.  The  money  received  for  manufactured  articles  just  about  reim- 
burses what  is  paid  out  for  material  and  labor. 

The  carpenter  department  presents  no  specially  new  features,  but  continues  most 
useful  in  its  instruction,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  school  in  repairing  and  general  building 
operations.  Bricklaying  and  plastering  have  been  carried  on  in  connection  with  tliis 
shop,  and  some  aptness  has  been  developed. 

Tne  school  farms  and  dairy  have  been  conducted  on  usual  lines,  with  the  idea  both 
of  production  for  our  needs  as  a  school,  and  for  instruction;  but  instruction  is  much 
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better  and  more  generally  obtained  by  the  outing  all  our  boys  get  with  farmers  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  where  dairying,  truck,  and  general  farming 
are  about  at  their  highest  development. 

The  additions  to  the  academic  building  are  now  complete,  though  operations  were 
much  delayed  by  difficulty  in  obtaining  material,  owing  to  the  unusual  demand  for 
all  classes  of  building  supplies. 

The  drainage  of  the  school  premises,  heretofore  noted  as  being  somewhat  deficient, 
is  now  reconstructed,  and  all  arainage  passes  through  a  common  outlet  into  running 
water  at  a  point  3,000  feet  distant  from  the  main  school  buildings.  This  will  do  away 
with  the  annual  annoyance  of  cleaning  cesspools,  and  is  added  protection  against  the 
development  of  disease. 

The  neating  plant  was  put  in  nine  years  aeo  in  as  cheap  a  manner  as  possible,  owing 
to  limited  means,  and  wnile  it  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  enabled  us  to  keep  com- 
fortably warm  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  it  will  probably  not  serve  more  than  the 
coming  winter.  I  expect  with  funds  now  available  to  renew  and  enlarge  the  plant,  but 
the  extraordinary  present  demand  for  material  of  this  class  makes  it  unwise  to  attempt 
to  change  until  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  I  hope  to  accomplish  a  complete  reno- 
vation of  the  system. 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  good  throughout  the  year,  except  seven- 
teen cases  of  black  measles,  introduced  Jby  means  of  an  infected  letter  from  home. 
This  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  capable  young  men  ever 
with  us,  and  who,  as  a  student  of  Dickinson  Collie,  had  nearly  completedhis  junior 
year,  leading  his  classes.    Other  cases  were  of  a  milder  type  and  came  through  nicely. 

Special  care  was  taken  by  isolation  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease;  and  during 
the  present  summer  all  the  buildings  occupied  by  students,  as  well  as  the  hospital, 
have  been  thoroughly  renovated,  kalsomined,  and  painted,  so  that  I  look  upon  our 
conditions  as  being  now  more  favorable  than  ever.  Our  experience  when  threatened 
with  the  possibili^  of  a  spread  of  this  disease,  of  the  almost  impossibility  of  com- 
plete isolation  while  using  the  school  general  hospital,  suggests  that  we  ought  to  erect 
and  equip  a  small  building  far  enough  removed  from  the  main  school  premises  for 
safety,  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  receive  contagious  cases. 

A  most  helpful  feature  in  attaining  and  preserving  the  good  health  of  the  school  is 
the  attention  given  to  physical  culture.  The  large  gjrmnasium  is  used  each  day  by 
classes  in  gymnastics,  and  the  athletic  field  is  the  center  of  interest  during  the  season 
of  football,  baseball,  and  other  outdoor  sports.  The  football  team  continues  to  bring 
honor  to  itself  and  the  school  by  its  skill  and  strong  manly  work,  and  is  of  incalcula- 
ble value  in  the  intercollegiate  association  it  has  brought  to  our  students  and  the 
good  public  opinion  it  has  aroused. 

The  social  life  of  the  school  is  cultivated  and  greatly  advanced  by  the  work  of  the 
literary  societies,  in  the  debates  and  literary  numbers  which  form  the  programs  of  the 
meetings  of  the  three  societies  each  week;  also  through  monthly  gatherings  of  the 
entire  school  in  the  gymnasium,  and  the  various  entertainments  by  the  different 
organizations.  We  live  a  healthy  social  life,  attractive  and  instructive  to  the  stu- 
dents, preparing  them  for  the  social  conditions  they  find  when  they  go  out  into 
civilized  communities. 

The  religious  life  and  work  of  the  school  are  well  known.  The  pupils  attend  the 
various  Sabbath  services  in  the  town  and  at  the  school.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  the  King's  Daughters  are  vital  organizations,  and  have  become  as 
much  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  school  as  the  work  of  the  class  room,  the  object  being 
to  produce,  not  an  abnormal  being,  but  an  all-around,  wide-awake  American  citizen, 
serving  God  and  the  country,  sustaining,  in  all  relations  of  life,  those  duties  that  fall 
to  and  become  a  part  of  our  citizenship. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  I  must  revert  to  my  hopes  and  expectations  when  I 
began  twenty  years  ago.  It  seemed  clear  to  me  then  that  if  I  could  demonstrate  to 
the  Indian  workers  and  management  East  and  West,  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  especially  the  Christian  people  and  educators,  that,  by  placing  them  in  contact 
with  our  people,  it  is  easy  to  give  young  Indians  the  Enghsh  language,  the  education, 
and  the  industrial  training  and  refinement  which  will  make  them  competent  and  ac- 
ceptable in  civilized  life,  all  these  forces  and  influences  would  gladly  work  to  this 
end,  and  a  speedy  civilization  and  absorption  of  the  Indian  race  would  result.  My 
experiences,  however,  have  demonstrated  that  the  influences  I  counted  on  as  helpers 
will  not  give  up  their  holdings  nor  change  their  methods  easily. 

Early  in  the  work  here  I  was  forced  to  realize  that  any  scheme  to  end  the  tribal 
conditions  and  push  the  Indians  out  into  association  and  self-support  among  our  own 
people  would  be  strongly  antagonized,  not  by  the  Indians  so  much  as  by  many  who 
held  government  and  church  place  in  and  over  the  tribes.  Largely  because  of  the 
success  here,  it  was  finally  accepted  that  education  and  industrial  training  was  the 
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important  thing,  and  the  Government  was  led  to  make  liberal  appropriations  for 
that,  but  with  constant  and  excessive  pressure  and  demand  that  the  education  ou^ht 
to  be  Kiven  at  the  home  and  among  the  Indians.  Oiganizations  claiming  authority 
of  oversight  and  the  dictation  of  plans  secured  control  through  selection  of  the  heads 
of  Grovemment  departments,  including  the  educational  management,  who  manipu- 
lated in  favor  of  agency  and  tribal  schools,  and  demanded  and  received  large  appro- 
priations contingent  upon  enlamng  such  methods,  alleging  that  as  people  near  the 
Indians  had  to  suffer  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Indians,  therefore  any  moneys 
the  Government  expended  should  be  expended  there,  where  it  would  benefit  such 
people.  Other  reasons  of  a  hke  nature,  but  equally  lacking  in  a  real  bearine  upon  the 
vital  question  itself,  were  advanced  until  increasing  appropriations  have  allowed  the 
gathering  of  nearly  all  Indian  children  into  schoo£,  aunost  all  at  their  own  homes. 

The  operation  of  this  increase  and  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  remote 
schools  nave  led  to  a  condition  disastrous  to  the  speedy  and  even  the  real  success  of 
using  Indian  education  as  a  means  to  get  the  Indians  from  tribal  into  the  national 
life.  The  school,  instead  of  becoming  a  means  of  educating[  and  training  the  young 
of  the  Indian  race  into  the  ability  to  move  out  and  cope  with  our  civilization,  has 
come  to  be  used  as  a  means  to  build  up  and  maintain  the  inte^ty  oi  the  tribe,  and 
to  create  and  substitute  a  more  intelligent,  if  peaceful,  prejudice  against  the  United 
States  and  to  general  association  and  competition  with  our  people,  in  place  of  the 
violent,  ignorant  prejudice  against  such  association  that  previously  existed.  No 
intelligent  comparison  of  results  has  been  made.  A  constant,  overbearing,  and  false 
criticism  has  been  widely  indulged  in  against  the  nonreservation  school,  and  such 
schools,  Carlisle  includea,  have  been  forced  to  give  the  results  of  their  labors  back 
to  Indianism  instead  of  passing  them  over  to  the  nation. 

With  full  knowledge  of  what  my  saying  so  will  bring  upon  mjrself,  I  unhesitatingly 
report  that  the  churdies  at  work  through  their  missionaries  amone  the  Indians  have 
been,  and  are  still,  more  at  fault  than  any  other  one  influence.  This  is  no  new  con- 
dition. The  Honorable  Secretary  of  War,  who  then  had  chaige  of  the  Indians, 
reported  to  the  second  session  of  the  Twentieth  Congress  in  1828  as  follows: 

The  annual  appropriation  of  ten  thomand  dollars  to  the  pnrposea  of  ednoatinff  Indian  children, 
and  teaching  them  the  mechanic  arts,  has  the  effect  to  draw  to  almost  every  Indian  resenration,  in 
addition  to  the  agents  and  interpreters,  a  considerable  number  of  missionaries  and  teachers,  with 
their  families,  who,  having  acquired,  principally  by  the  aid  of  this  fund,  very  comfortable  establish- 
ments, are  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  them  by  the  removal  of  the  Indians;  and  thus,  we  have  found 
that,  while  the  agents,  specially  employed  by  the  Qovemment  for  this  purpose,  are  engaged  in  per- 
suading, by  profuse  distributions  of  money  and  presents,  the  Indians  to  emigrate,  another  set  of  Gov- 
ernment agents  are  operating,  more  secretly,  to  oe  sure,  but  not  with  less  zeal  and  effect,  to  prevent 
such  emigration. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  a  personal  reflection  on  the  missionaries  and  teachers,  much  less 
on  the  pious  and  respectable  patrons  of  these  benevolent  institutions,  who,  no  doubt,  are  disposed  to 
lend  a  ready  support  to  every  humane  measure  which  the  Qovemm^it  may  think  proper  to  adopt  in 
favor  of  these  depressed  people:  but  are  rather  intended  to  show  the  natural  and  unavoidable  tend- 
ency of  the  system  itself  to  counteract  the  leading  policy  of  the  Government 

The  missionary  who  will  work  and  plan  to  get  Indians  out  of  tribal  life  into  the 
national  life  is  a  rare  And.  My  experience  of  more  than  thirty-two  years  has  brought 
me  in  contact  with  one,  and  the  unceasing  appeal  of  every  missionary  and  missionary 
influence  to  my  young  peoole  is  for  their  return  to  their  people  and  the  tribe.  Very 
largely  the  Government  innuenoes<x>n trolling  the  tribes  are  thus  forced  and  directed 
this  way;  and  in  many  instances,  where  the  Indians  themselves  show  a  desire  to 
move  out  and  seek  for  better  thin^  beyond  the  tribe,  they  are  overpersuaded,  and 
even  forcibly  controlled  against  domg  so. 

Within  a  few  days  I  have  had  a  visit  from  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best 
educated  Indians  from  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  who  himself 
was  educated  away  from  his  tribe.  In  speaking  of  this,  he  deprecated  that  formerly 
under  their  own  management  of  their  educational  affairs,  the  Indians  of  their  own 
motion  and  influenced  by  experience  that  it  was  most  advantageous,  educated  every 
year  pcores  of  their  young  people  away  from  their  tribes,  in  the  b^  schools  of  the 
whites;  but  that  now,  since  their  educational  matters  have  been  taken  out  of  their 
hands  and  the  Government  has  appointed  its  own  agents  to  manage  their  schools,  this 
privilege  of  sending  their  children  away  has  been  taken  away  from  them,  and  all 
the  children  are  limited  to  home  education,  which  is  a  misfortune,  because  it  tends 
to  tribalism. 

Perhaps  not  one  of  all  the  persons  who  insist  upon  this  method  of  tribal  and 
home  education  would  be  satisfied  to  submit  their  own  children  to  the  same  system 
of  education.  They  certainly  could  not  be  satisfied  to  do  that,  if  they  had  any  expecta- 
tion of  success  for  their  children  in  the  general  life  of  the  nation.  If  it  is  any  part  of 
our  national  purpose  that  the  Indians  shall  abandon  tribalism  and  rise  up  as  indi- 
vidual, useful  men,  we  do  violence  to  our  own  intentions  and  greatly  wrong  them  bv 
enforcing  a  system  of  education  which  is  purely  tribal  in  its  chaiacter,  and  which 
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{^vefi  no  chanoe  to  the  child  for  experience  and  training  beyond  the  tribe.  No  wrong 
18  in  any  way  committed  by  enlarging  the  opportunities  of  the  Indian  youth.  The 
wrong  is  in  the  limitations  and  hindrances  and  false  training  forced  upon  them.  The 
tribes  in  New  York  have  had  schools  amon^  them  for  seventy-five  years,  and  they 
live  in  the  Empire  State,  but  they  are  still  tnbes,  with  no  disposition  to  break  away 
from  the  tribe.  The  five  so-called  civilized  tribes  have  had  schools  amon^  them  for 
nearlv  the  same  length  of  time,  and  all  who  have  been  educated  outside  of  the  tribe 
have  been  so  educated  to  return  and  control  things  within  the  tribe;  and  such  is  their 
antipathy  to  the  United  States  that  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  of  any  condition  that 
tends  to  end  their  tribal,  and  entering  national,  relations. 

I  urge  that  in  all  legislation  and  all  de^artm^tal  mancttement  the  home  and  the 
tribal  school  be  constantly  minimized  until  eliminated,  and  that  the  non-reservation, 
especially  the  most  remote  and  best  situated  with  reference  to  association  with  our 
own  people,  be  enlaiged  and  increased  and  that  it  be  made  the  special  duty  of  all 
Indiim  schools  to  forward  their  pupils  into  the  public  schools,  with  a  full  purpose  of 
thus  ending  all  necessity  for  any  Indian  schools.  Experience  shows  that  this  is  by 
fu*  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  educate  Indians.  It  is  also  the  cheapest  and  it  is 
the  only  way  to  secure  that  experience  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the 
Indian  competent  to  meet  and  compete  in  civilized  life.  I  repeat  what  I  have  often 
said  before,  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Indian  capable  oi  meeting  the  duties  of 
our  civilization  who  did  not  acquire  that  quality  away  from  the  tribe.  A  celebrated 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  said,  **The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume."  Using  the 
same  simile,  I  say  the  way  to  break  up  tribalism  is  to  break  it  up.  This  may,  and 
no  doubt  will,  interfere  with  the  plans  of  ethnologists,  but  it  will  help  the  Indian  out 
of  the  consumer  into  the  producer  class,  and  bring  the  end  of  an  appropriation  of 
seven  to  eight  millions  annually  for  his  support. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  H.  Pratt, 
MajOTf  Tenth  Cavalry ^  Superintendent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  CHAMBEJ^LAIN,  S.  DAK. 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  August  £8^  1899, 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  the  Chamberlain  Indian 
training  school. 

Attendance.— This  school  was  organized  on  the  5th  of  May,  1898.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  1898,  the  enrollment  was  37.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  64 
new  pupils  were  enrolled,  making  a  total  enrollment  of  91  for  the  year.  Of  this 
numoer  3  were  withdrawn,  2  ran  away  and  were  never  returned,  and  1  was  ex- 
pelled ;  leaving  a  total  enrollment  on  June  30,  1899,  of  85. 

The  capacity  of  the  building  is  rated  at  80.  The  enrollment  for  the  present  year 
will  be  about  100.    The  following  table  shows  the  average  attendance  by  quarters : 

Quarter  ending — 

September  30,  1898 39.35 

December  31,  1898 61.61 

March  31,  1899 74.16 

June  30,  1899 84.08 

Average  attendance  for  year 64. 8 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  school  is  barely  more  than  a  year  old  and  that  pupils 
were  being  enrolled  at  different  times  during  the  year,  the  average  attendance  for  the 
year  is  not  what  it  would  have  been  had  85  pupils  been  enrolled  at  the  banning  of 
the  year. 

Schoolroom  work. — The  work  in  the  classrooms  was  under  the  charge  of  J.  Harry 
Cox  and  Minnie  £.  Lincoln.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  two  teachers  could 
easily  handle  the  work^  as  the  grades  and  classes  were  not  numerous.  Early  last 
spring  a  new  classification  was  necessary  owing  to  the  advancement  of  some  pupils, 
necessitating  formation  of  new  grades.  The  work  then  became  so  heavy  for  the  two 
teachers  that  the  superintendent  had  to  teach  a  half  day  during  the  rest  of  the  term. 
We  should  have  a  third  teacher.  The  work  in  the  primary  room  under  Miss  Lin- 
coln's charge  was  satisfactory  and  the  pu|)ils  made  good  progress  in  their  studies.  I 
can  not  say  so  much  for  the  work  in  the  intermediate  room ;  it  was  not  satisfactory. 
We  have  a  new  teacher  for  this  year  and  I  hope  for  better  results  in  the  advanced 
grades. 
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Industrial  work. — ^The  industrial  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  farmer  and  indne- 
trial  teacher,  assisted  by  the  boys.  The  boys  were  instructed  in  the  care  of  stock, 
gardening,  and  general  work  of  the  farm.  No  systematic  training  in  carpentry,  black- 
smithing,  shoe  and  harness  making,  was  given,  because  we  had  no  one  who  could 
give  instruction  in  these  industries.  This  year  we  have  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith, 
and  a  shoe  and  harness  maker,  and  some  of  the  boys  will  oe  instructed  in  these 
branches  of  industrial  work. 

The  following  tables  show  what  was  produced  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899: 


Beets bushels..  17 

Butter pounds. .  193 

Cabbage heads..  100 

Carrots bushels..  24 

Com do 60 

Eggs dozen..  160 


Melons number..      400 

Milk gallons..  2,895 

Onions bushels..        19 

Potatoes do 600 

Parsnips do 8 

Turnips do 50 


Besides  the  general  repairs  and  numerous  articles  not  noted,  the  following  articles 
were  made:  One  chicken  house,  1  tool  case,  2  bookcases,  JW  checkerboards,  5  ironing 
boards,  1  ladder,  6  tables,  1  wind-break,  355  lineal  feet  of  walk. 

Bomestio  work. — ^The  domestic  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  matron  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  The  girls  have  been  trained  in  cooking,  sewing,  laundry  work,  and 
general  housework.  Our  cook,  laundress,  and  seamstress  are  good  employees,  and 
have  given  good  satisfaction. 

The  following  articles  were  made  in  the  sewing  room  during  the  year: 


Aprons number..  176 

Bureau  scarfs do 34 

Curtains do 17 

Capes do 22 

Dresses do 143 

Drawers do 198 

Garters pairs..  88 

Handkerchiefs  . . . number. .  18 

Jackets do 9 

Nightdresses do 32 


Nightshirts number. .  96 

Napkins do 320 

Pillowcases do 88 

Skirts do....  59 

Sheets do....  23 

Towels do 157 

Tablecloths do 11 

Undershirts do 80 

Union  suits do 72 


Farm. — As  stated  in  a  former  report,  but  a  small  portion  of  our  160  acres  is  suita- 
ble for  farming  purposes.  The  most  of  the  land  is  very  hilly  and  broken,  and  is 
suitable  for  grazing  purposes  only.  We  should  have  another  quarter  section  of  land 
that  can  l>e  easily  irrigated.  Then  we  could  raise  our  own  feed  and  produce  our  own 
beef  and  pork. 

8took. — We  have  at  present  4  horses,  13  head  of  cattle,  including  calves,  20  hogs, 
and  62  chickens.  We  should  have  at  least  a  herd  of  20  milch  cows  to  supply  tne 
school  with  milk  and  butter. 

Health  of  pupils. — ^The  pupils  have  enjoyed  fairly  good  health  during  the  year. 
We  have  had  no  deaths.  We  had  an  epidemic  of  measles.  There  were  26  cases,  but  all 
recovered  rapidly,  and  no  serious  results  followed.  Our  physician,  R.  H.  Goodrich, 
has  rendered  good  and  faithful  service.  He  visited  the  school  regularly  as  required, 
and  on  Wednesday  evening  of  each  week  he  gave  simple  talks  to  the  children  on 
hygiene,  sanitation,  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  the  care  of  the  sick,  etc. 

Evening  session.— -Our  evenings  were  employed  in  the  following  manner:  From 
7.30  to  8.30  each  evening,  Sunday  excepted,  the  following  programme  was  followed: 
Monday,  song  practice  and  learning  new  songs;  Tuesday,  drill  and  physical  culture; 
Wedn«Kiay,  simple  lectures  by  the  physician  on  hygiene,  etc. ;  Thursday,  social  and 
^ames  by  all  the  employees  and  pupilsj  Friday,  literary  exercises;  Saturaay,  review- 
ing Sunday-school  lesson  and  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  I  found  the  above  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  way  to  spend  the  evening  hours. 

Pupils  are  taught  the  simple  truths  of  Christianity,  and  are  required  to  attend 
their  respective  churches  at  Chamberlain  each  Sunaav,  weather  permitting.  All 
the  pupils  are  required  to  attend  the  nonsectarian  Sunday-school  exercises  held  at 
the  school  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  social  relations  of  the  employees  would  have  been  very  pleasant  indeed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  one  who  is  now  removed  from  the  school  and  service 
for  cause.  Our  present  employees  are  congenial  and  sociable,  and  I  anticipate  a 
pleasant  and  a  profitable  year. 

Inspector  Jenkins  visited  the  school  once,  and  Supervisor  Rakeetraw  paid  the 
school  two  visits  during  the  year.  Thanks  are  due  both  gentlemen  for  assistance 
and  encouragement  given. 
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In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  thanks  for  the  courteous  treatment  given  this 
school  by  the  Indian  oflBce  during  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  Flinn,  Superintendent, 
The  Commissioner  ok  Indian  Apfairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  FLANDREAU,  S.  DAK. 

United  States  Indian  Industrial  School, 

FUmdreaUy  S,  Dak,^  AugvM  5,  1899. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  respectfully,  to  submit  this,  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
Flandreau  Indian  Industrial  School,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899. 

The  prediction  in  my  last  former  report  as  to  the  flattering  j)ro6pects  for  the  school 
has  been  realized  in  the  work  and  results  of  the  past  year,  which  nave  been  a  steady 
advance  upon  the  achievements  of  former  years.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
work  of  employees  in  schoolrooms  and  other  departments  of  the  school  has  been 
faithfully  and  successfully  done;  and  the  few  weak  places  in  the  employee  force  have 
already  been,  or  soon  will  be,  strengthened  by  transfers. 

Especially  in  the  line  of  literary  work  has  there  been  improvement  in  the  school 
during  the  vear  just  closed.  Under  the  efficient  and  able  direction  and  supervision 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Stoops,  principal  teacher  (now  transferred  to  the  Santee  Agency  Board- 
ing School  as  superintendent) ,  the  grading  of  pupils  was  made  closer,  and  the  school- 
room work  was  brought  up  to  a  standard  of  proficiency  not  before  equaled.  A  class 
of  11  pupils  was  graduated  from  the  ninth  grade  of  the  school,  being  the  second  class 
receiving  certificates  of  graduation  from  the  institution. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  230,  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  more  than  200,  on  an  appropriation  for  200  children. 

We  now  have  ample  accommodation  at  this  school  for  350  pupils,  or  shall  have 
when  the  new  school  and  assembly  building,  now  nearing  completion^  shall  be 
fiinished.  The  dormitories  would  accommodate  420  children,  and  the  dininig  hall 
would  seat  400. 

During  the  past  spring,  a  new  heating  system  (steam) ,  was  installed  at  the  school, 
insuring  che  proper  warmth  of  our  buildings  in  future.  This  85rstem  consists  of  two 
additional  safety  water-tube  boilers  of  70  horsepower  capacity  each,  and  a  complete 
system  of  main  steam  and  return  pipes  to  all  the  buildings,  and  the  necessary  pipine 
and  radiation  for  same.  The  new  school  and  assembly  building  will  be  equipped 
with  the  fan  system  of  steam  heat — steam  coils  being  placed  in  the  basement  of  the 
building,  to  be  heated  by  steam  from  mains  from  boiler  house — and  heat  and  venti- 
lation to  be  forced  throughout  the  structure  by  an  engine  and  blower.  This  school 
building  has  eight  schoolrooms,  two  kindergarten  rooms,  a  library  room,  teachers' 
room,  principal  teacher's  room,  watercloset,  etc.  Drinking  fountams  will  be  placed 
on  the  ground  and  second  floors,  and  taken  all  in  all,  this  will  be  one  of  the  very 
best  buildings  for  school  purposes  in  the.  service. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  quite  satisfactory. 
There  has  been  some  sickness  from  time  to  time,  but  the  recovery  of  pupils  has  been 
satisfactory,  and  there  has  been  no  death  at  the  school,  or  of  any  pupil  who  has  left 
the  school,  during  the  year. 

The  industrial  pursmts  have  been  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year — fanning,  stock- 
raising,  tailoring,  laundering,  etc.,  for  the  boys,  and  aressmakmg,  cooking,  oaking, 
laundering,  housekeeping,  nursing,  etc. ,  for  the  cirls.  A  carpenter  has  been  allowed  for 
the  fiscal  y^ar  1900,  and  carpentery  will  hereafter  constitute  another  employment  for 
the  boys  as  soon  as  a  stock  of  lumber  to  equip  the  shop  shall  be  furnished.  The  build- 
ing formerly  used  as  the  school  and  assembly  building  will  hereafter  be  utilized  for 
industrial  purposes,  and  other  shops  opened  from  time  to  time  as  arrangements  to 
that  end  may  oe  made. 

The  social  condition  at  the  school  during  the  past  year  has  been  pleasant  and  satisfac- 
tory. There  has  been  little  or  no  goodp  among  or  about  the  employees,  and  there  has 
been  very  little  friction  between  individuals,  and  no  interference  or  meddling  by  one 
department  of  the  school  with  any  other.  The  discipline  and  good  order  in  the 
school  have  been  maintained  without  the  services  of  a  disciplinarian,  and  so  far  as  the 
boys  were  concerned,  through  military  oi^ganization  under  the  primary  supervision  of 
the  superintendent.  Military  drill  was  had  regularly  on  several  days  of  each  week, 
under  the  efficient  command  of  Mr.  R.  E.  L.  Daniel,  school  clerk. 

The  discipline  in  the  various  departments  presided  over  by  the  matron  of  the 
school  was  good,  and  the  buildings  were  kept  m  excellent  order  and  condition. 
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The  work  of  carrying  on  the  school  fann  of  116  acres  waa  efficiently  and  BUooesB- 
fully  conducted  by  pupils  of  the  school  under  the  direction,  and  with  the  assistance, 
of  the  school  farmer  and  his  assistant;  and  the  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  com,  potatoes, 
and  various  other  field  and  garden  products,  are  thnfty  and  abundant. 

There  is  need  at  the  school  of  a  new  form  bam,  in  which  to  store  farm  products 
and  to  house  the  stock  belonging  to  the  school  hereafter.  The  present  bam  is  entirely 
too  small  for  these  purposes,  and  unless  a  larger  one  is  built  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
curtail  the  school  herd  of  cattle,  and  operate  the  dairy  interests  of  the  institution  on 
a  scale  entirely  too  small  to  properly  supply  the  pupils  of  the  school  with  necessary 
dairy  products.  All  subsistence  for  school  stock  is  now  being  raised  on  the  school 
famiy  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  school  should  not  have  a  dairy  sufficient 
to  supply  all  the  milk  and  butter  needed  by  the  pupils  every  day  in  the  year. 

A  cottaee  should  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the  mmily  of  the  mrmer,  and  also  one 
for  use  01  the  engineer  and  his  ^mily;  other  employees  can  be  comfortably  and 
properly  domiciled  in  the  several  buildmgs  of  the  school. 

I  consider  the  future  prospects  of  this  school  as  bright  as  ever  and  more  promising 
than  at  any  time  m  the  past  The  material  comfort  of  pupils  will  be  better  secured 
hereafter,  and  the  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  literary  and  industrial  work  of  the 
school  are  constantly  improving. 

Thanking  your  office  for  courteous  treatment,  and  for  the  kind  consideration  shown 
my  school  and  myself  during  the  year  past,  I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Leslie  D.  Davis,  SuperirUenderU, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  PIERRE,  S.  DAK. 

United  States  Indian  Induotrial  School, 

Pierrey  S.  Dah,  September  22 y  1899, 
Sib:  The  health  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  during  the  past  year  has  been 
excellent,  the  enrollment  about  the  same  as  usual,  with  a  slight  falhn^  off  in  the 
average  attendance.  This  ought  not  to  have  been  the  case,  as  neighboring  reserva- 
tions harbor  several  hundred  Indian  youth  of  school  age  and  gooa  health  who  are 
not  enrolled  in  any  school.  These  pupils  will,  however,  attend  no  school  at  home  or 
elsewhere,  except  on  compulsion,  and  it  is  practically  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
attempt  to  enroll  them  by  persuasion. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  work  of  the  school  was  interrupted  by  a  change 
in  the  working  force,  whicn  necessitated  a  regrading  of  the  school,  and  the  closing  of 
one  shop.    Aside  from  this,  the  progress  of  pupils  was  as  satisfactory  as  usual. 
Respectfully, 

Crosby  G.  Davis,  SuperirUendenL 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  RAPID  CITY,  S.  DAK. 

United  States  Indian  School, 
Rapid  Ciiyy  S.  DaJfe.,  July  17  y  1899, 
Sir:  After  many  delays,  the  contractor  finally  finished  the  main  bui^ling  for  this 
school,  and  it  was  accepted  by  me  on  the  12th  day  of  September,  1898.  Having  had 
the  furnishings  for  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  dormitories  on  hand  for  some  time, 
the  building  was  auickly  equipped  so  that  pupils  could  be  cared  for,  and  the  first 
pupils  arrived  on  tne  20th  of  September.  The  people  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserve  are 
very  anxious  to  send  their  children  to  this  school,  smce  they  know  and  like  the  loca- 
tion. Twenty-two  of  the  Pine  Ridge  pupils  were  allowed  to  come  here  during  Sep- 
tember. I  then  visited  the  Shoshone  Agency  in  Wjroming,  in  October,  hoping  to 
get  a  delegation  out  before  winter  should  set  in.  This  trip  required  a  month,  and 
but  4  pupus  were  secured.  In  November  I  went  to  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  and 
the  agent  delivered  22  pupils  to  me,  whom  I  transported  directly  across  the  coimtry 
in  wagons,  arrivine  at  the  school  with  the  last  load  on  the  19th  of  December,  after  a 
very  cold  and  hard  trip.  There  being  no  other  reservation  in  my  district  which  gave 
any  promise  of  pupils,  no  other  trip  was  undertaken,  and  the  winter  proved  so  severe 
that  It  was  dangerous  to  try  to  transport  children  over  the  long  roads  from  the  reeer- 
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vations  to  the  railroads  or  to  the  school.  However,  a  few  more  pupils  were  secured. 
by  correspondence,  in  the  spring,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  June  the  enrollment  ana 
attendance  was  50  pupils. 

The  pupils  being  of  all  ages,  and  coming  from  several  different  reserves  and  schools — 
some  from  day  schools,  some  from  boardmg  schools,  and  some  having  never  attended 
school — were  very  hard  to  classify,  and  were  very  much  more  in  neea  of  strictly  text- 
book than  industrial  education.  Hence  all  the  pupils  were  kept  in  the  schoolrooms 
both  half  days  throughout  the  year.  The  school  hours  were  limited  to  two  hours  for 
each  half-day  session  and  one  hour  in  the  evening.  Much  interest  was  awakened  in 
their  text-book  studies,  and  employees,  pupils,  and  parents  are  all  greatly  pleased 
with  the  progress  made  in  their  schoolroom  work. 

The  usual  mdustrial  training  has  not  been  n^lected,  the  pupils  being  regularly 
detailed  to  the  farm  work,  kitchen,  laundry,  sewing  room,  and  dormitories;  and  they 
have  done  all  the  work  in  the  hours  before  and  anber  school,  and  have  done  it  gladly 
in  order  to  be  allowed  to  attend  school  all  day. 

There  are  mahy  applications  for  admission  now,  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  full 
school  in  September. 

The  religious  training  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  people  of  the  town.  The 
pastors  of  all  the  churches  were  invited  to  conduct  the  Sunday  evening  services  of  the 
school,  in  turn,  and  the  people  were  invited  to  come  especially  to  these  services.  The 
invitation  was  gladly  accepted  by  all  the  pastors,  and  they  have  all  done  noble  work 
for  the  school  in  this  way.  The  moral  tone  of  the  pupils  is  exceptionally  high,  espe- 
cially when  considering  the  profanity,  gambling,  and  shiftlessness  by  wnich  many  of 
them  were  surrounded  at  home. 

The  school  has  not  yet  been  supplied  with  cows  or  poultry,  which  has  made  the 
bill  of  fore  somewhat  monotonous.  But  estimates  are  in  for  a  cow  stable,  poultry 
house,  and  ice  house,  and  money  is  available  for  these  purposes,  so  that  I  presume  we 
will  soon  be  supplied  with  focilities  for  the  production  and  care  of  milk,  outter,  and 
eggs,  which  are  so  essential  to  a  varied  and  healthful  bill  of  fare. 

I'he  health  of  the  school  has  been  most  excellent.  The  pupils  are  healthy,  growing 
rapidly,  and  altogether  present  an  entirely  clean  and  robust  appearance. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  Office  and  also  of  m3rself  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
fill  this  school  with  pupils.  After  going  over  the  field  and  investigating  the  subject 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  facts  about  the  matter  are  these:  The  parents  and  pupils  and 
agents  faivor  this  school  in  preference  to  other  nonreservation  schools,  because  of  its 
exceptionally  healthy  location.  The  parents  who  know  the  location  best  would  fill 
the  school  very  quickly  if  allowed  to  withdraw  their  children  from  the  reservation 
schools.  There  are  enough  children  on  the  reservations  not  in  any  school  to  fill  this 
school  two  or  three  times.  Hence  I  believe  that  there  is  an  amply  justifiable  demand 
for  the  school;  that  when  it  is  once  filled  there  will  be  no  trouble  to  keep  it  so;  and 
that  it  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  the  apathy  about  education  among  the  Indian  parents 
can  be  sufficiently  overcome  to  get  all  the  children  into  school. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Ralph  P.  Collins,  SuperirUenderU. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  8HEBITS   DAY  SCHOOL,  AT  ST.  GEORGE,  UTAH. 

Sir:  As  this  has  been  our  first  year  there  is  not  much  to  report,  comparatively, 
and,  judging  by  figures,  very  little  has  been  thus  far  accomplisned;  but  to  one  who 
is  on  the  field  and  can  look  oack  to  the  beginnings,  very  gratifying  signs  of  progress 
in  various  directions  present  themselves. 

Among  these  are:  Unbounded  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  willingness  of  the 
teacher;  increased  interest  in  the  farms,  and  desire  to  improve  them  and  the  way  of 
living;  a  better  knowledge  of  English  ''as  she  is  spoke"  or  ought  to  be,  and  the 
aoqmrement  of  the  art  of  Knitting,  which  promises  to  be  one  exceedingly  useful  and 
has  already  almost  entirely  superseded  gswabling  as  an  occupation  with  our  women. 

Out  of  the  60  pounds  of  yam  issued  to  the  Shebits  Indians  last  winter  nearly  200 

giirs  of  hose  were  fetbricated,  and  men  as  well  as  women  are  intensely  proud  of  the 
tter's  new  accomplishment.  Most  of  the  men  declined  to  wait  for  a  pair,  but  put 
on  the  first  one  as  soon  as  finished  and  kept  one  foot  a  ''  heap  warm  "  tilt  the  mate 
could  be  completed. 

We  have  had  grave  discouragements  also.  The  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  work 
and  the  inexperience  of  the  worker  in  these  special  lines  were  hampering  foctors  in 
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the  early  part  of  the  year;  then  the  terrible  drought,  which  not  only  shortened  all 
crops  by  lack  of  water,  but,  in  the  failure  of  seeds  and  grass  in  the  mountains, 
starved  the  horses  to  death  and  drove  in  myriads  of  birds  to  pick  out  all  the  barley 
and  most  of  the  wheat;  so  that,  instead  of  the  crops  we  worked  and  hoped  for,  we 
have  not  even  our  seed  for  next  year. 

There  is  also,  all  the  time,  no  uttle  annoyance  caused  by  the  readiness  of  the  sur- 
rounding people  to  stir  up  the  Indians  by  exciting  tales  of  prospective  removals,  or 
of  "lots  of  money  for  them,  which  must  be  here,  somewhere/*  This  was  worse  in 
Kanab  than  here,  at  first,  because  the  Kanab  people  expected  to  have  one  of  their 
town  appointed  Indian  agent,  and  seemed  to  think  for  a  while  that  by  inciting  the 
Indians  to  refuse  to  come  here  they  would  carry  their  point. 

But  the  very  greatest  discouragement  is  the  great  amount  of  sickness  and  alarming 
nimiber  of  deaths.  The  grippe  made  sad  havoc  in  our  midst,  carrying  away  not  only 
the  aged  and  feeble  but  a  number  of  middle-aged  and  young  persons.  Many  who 
still  hve  are  sadly  broken  in  health  and  will  probably  pine  away  as  the  others  have 
done.  These  things  appeal  to  the  superstitious  nature  of  the  Indians,  making  them 
restless  and  on  the  lookout  for  witchcraft,  poison,  etc. 

The  Kaibabs  have  not  enough  of  land  to  show  whether  they  can  do  much  or  not. 
Fifteen  acres  is  not  much  among  a  hundred  people.  If  the  whole  of  Moccasin  Spring 
could  be  bousht  and  a  farmer  placed  there  for  a  few  years  to  teach  and  help  them,  it 
would  be  a  ooon  to  them,  and  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of  to  help  them  much. 
They  are  opposed  to  going  elsewhere  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  other  place  for  them. 

In  prepanng  census  rolls  and  statistical  report  I  have  endeavored  to  correct  errors 
in  last  year's  report,  and  also  to  answer  all  questions  as  nearly  as  possible;  but  it 
must  be  rememberea  that  these  Indians  attend  to  their  own  business  affairs  and  I 
have  not  thought  it  wise  to  interfere,  even  if  I  could  have  found  time  from  school 
and  office  duties  to  weigh  and  measure  all  the  crops.  I  have,  therefore,  no  means 
of  knowing  amounts,  except  where  I  purchase  for  myself  or  the  Government;  but 
from  the  above  and  my  observation  I  have  made  a  close  estimate  of  statistics  desired, 
which  is  all  I  can  hope  to  do. 

Very  respectfully,  Laura  B.  Work. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOLS  AMONG  ONEIDAS,  WISCONSIN. 

Oneida  Indian  School, 
Oneida,  Wis.,  September  9,  1899, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Oneida  Indian 
boarding  and  day  schools: 

boarding  school. 

Attendance. — This  has  been,  as  in  other  years,  all  that  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
school  could  accommodate.  The  full  capacity  of  the  school  is  rated  at  120  pupils, 
while  the  average  for  the  year  was  126.3,  an  increase  of  1.6  over  the  previous  year. 
The  largest  attendance  was  during  the  month  of  April,  1899,  when  the  average 
reached  133.5. 

Schoolroom  work. — ^There  were  no  changes  in  teachers  during  the  last  year  and  the 
work  in  this  department  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  successful  class-room  work  has  been  the  rolling  partitions  between  school- 
rooms. These  are  diflScult  to  operate  and  are  so  imperfect  that  the  work  in  one  room 
often  interferes  with  that  of  others;  especially  is  this  the  case  when  music  or  other 
concert  exercises  are  taken  up. 

I  had  intended  not  to  transfer  or  promote  the  highest-grade  pupils  this  year,  but 
hold  them  over  and  raise  the  grade  of  the  school;  however,  as  the  new  school  building 
has  been  delayed  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  into  it  much  before  the  close  w 
the  present  fiscal  year,  about  20  pupils  have  been  transferred  to  Carlisle  and  Hampton, 
although  they  have  not  finished  the  work  prescribed,  in  order  to  make  room  for  some 
of  the  many  applicants  for  admission  to  the  boarding  school. 

Indnstrial  work. — The  boys  iiave  received  training  in  farm  and  garden  work  as  in 
other  years.  No  shops  are  connected  with  the  school,  and  instruction  only  in  the 
use  of  common  tools,  such  as  are  used  by  the  ordinary  farmer,  has  been  given.  By 
the  kindness  of  the  superintendent  of  the  State  farmers*  institutes,  an  institute  waa 
held  at  day  school  No.  1  last  winter,  and  some  of  the  best  lecturers  were  sent  here. 
The  school  fanner  and  larger  boys  were  in  attendance,  and  were  much  interested 
and  benefited  by  the  meeting. 
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The  meeting  held  on  the  reservation  was  an  experiment,  and  it  was  so  satisfactory 
that  another  will  be  held  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  girls  have  had  the  usual  amount  of  training  in  the  different  lines  of  domestic 
work. 

Health.— The  school  was  seriously  interrupted  during  the  month  of  May  by  the 
appearance  of  meningitis  in  an  epidemic  form.  There  were  two  deaths,  one  child 
bemg  sick  only  thirty-two  hours.  With  the  advice  of  the  school  physician  and 
other  consulting  physicians  school  was  disbanded  for  about  three  weeli^,  when,  after 
a  thorough  disinfection,  it  was  again  resumed  with  no  further  interruption.  In  general 
the  pupils  have  enjoyed  good  health,  no  other  contagious  disease  having  appeared. 
A  change  was  made  m  the  medical  service  of  the  school,  and  the  resident  pnyeician 
transferred  to  another  school,  and  a  contract  made  with  a  local  physician  to  perform 
the  duties  required  at  the  school.  This  change  has  been  satisfactory  and  with  a 
saving  of  over  $500  per  annum. 

Buildingf.— These  are  in  good  condition,  having  recently  received  a  new  coat  of 
pNaint.  During  the  year  a  small  hospital  has  been  erected  so  that  in  the  future  the 
sick  of  the  school  may  be  better  cared  for. 

The  cottace  vacated  by  the  transfer  of  the  physician  has  been  remodeled,  a  larger 
kitchen  added,  and  the  building  arranged  so  that  it  makes  very  comfortable  and 
convenient  quarters  for  the  employees*  mess.  Part  of  the  upper  story  is  used  for  the 
sewing  room  of  the  school.  It  is  expected  that  the  steam  neating  system  will  be 
extended  to  both  the  hospital  and  employees*  building  this  year,  so  that  they  will  be 
complete  in  all  respects. 

Otner  important  improvements  are  under  way.  Contracts  are  soon  to  be  made  for 
the  erection  of  a  school  and  assembly  building,  and  an  addition  to  the  girls*  dormitory. 
Proposals  are  also  asked  for  the  erection  of  a  21,000-gallon  water  tank,  on  a  50-foot 
steel  substructure,  and  the  delivery  of  water-system  material  such  as  pipe,  pump, 
hydrants,  hose,  etc.  With  the  additional  room  to  be  made  by  the  erection  of  the 
new  buildings,  the  capacity  of  the  school  will  be  increased  to  about  225  pupils. 

The  improvements  to  the  water  system  will  provide  ample  protection  against  fire 
for  both  life  and  property. 

General  conditioni. — These  may  be  said  to  be  good,  and  with  the  improvement  under 
way  completed  the  plant  will  be  in  an  excellent  condition  to  accommodate  about  225 
pupils.  With  ample  room  for  pupils,  convenient  and  well-equipped  schoolrooms, 
assembly  hall,  electric  lights,  sewerage,  an  up-to-date  water  system,  and  comfortable 
Quarters  for  employees,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  work  of  the  school  can  not  be  better 
than  heretofore.  In  general  the  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  encouraging.  All 
employees  have  laborea  for  the  success  of  the  school  and  in  harmony.  As  I  stated  in 
my  last  annual  report,  much  of  the  success  of  the  school  is  due  to  the  harmonious 
feeling  prevailing  among  the  employees. 

DAY  SCHOOIii. 

The  work  in  these  schools  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  owing  to  the  irregular  attendance 
of  the  pupils.  The  teachers  are  competent  and  labor  untiringly  for  tne  improvement 
of  their  schools,  with  but  little  prospect  of  anything  like  success.  The  parents  do 
not  appreciate  the  results  of  a  day  school,  especially  when  there  are  several  boarding 
schools  that  would  gladly  enroll  their  children  were  they  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  decision  of  the  department  to  close  these  schools  and  transfer  the  larger  part 
of  the  pupils  to  the  boaixiing  school  when  the  new  buildings  are  complete  is  a  wise 
one,  I  believe.    In  some  instances  the  parents  are  too  poor  to  clothe  the  children 

? roper ly  in  winter,  and  their  attendance  upon  a  day  school  can  not  be  enforced, 
he  attendance  has  not  been  equal  to  previous  years,  and  was  as  follows: 

Day  school  No.  1 13. 6 

Day  school  No.  2 11. 8 

Day  school  No.  4 8. 0 

As  these  schools  have  been  authorized  for  another  year,  or  until  the  opening  of  the 
new  buildings  here  for  more  pupils,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  up  the  attend- 
ance.   However,  I  feel  that  it  will  be  a  cnange  for  the  better  when  these  schools  can 
be  discontinued,  and  the  pupils  enrolled  at  the  boarding  school, 
Thanking  your  office  for  the  favors  granted  during  the  past  year, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  F.  Peibce,  Superintendent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs. 

8896 28 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  TOMAH,  WIS. 

ToMAH,  Wis.,  August  17,  1899. 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  amiuai  report  for  this  school. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  advancement,  and  good  results  have  attended  the  work 
in  all  departments.    The  buildincs  have  been  crowded  and  the  attendance  r^ular. 

Improvements. — Many  substantial  improvements  have  been  made  which  add  greatly 
both  to  the  appearance  of  the  school  plant  and  to  the  facilities  for  doing  cooa  work. 
All  of  the  barns  were  located  on  the  road  to  town  and  near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds. 
They  gave  one  an  unfavorable  impression  upon  approaching  the  school.  They  have 
becai  removed  during  the  year  to  a  position  in  the  rear  of  what  will  be  the  boys'  aormi- 
tory  building.  All  of  them  have  been  repainted,  and  a  high  board  fence  has  been 
built  around  the  corral^  which  will  afford  much  protection  during  the  winter. 

The  dormitory  buildmg  was  constructed  with  little  regard  for  ventilation,  and  the 
sleeping  rooms  were  really  unfit  to  be  used  as  such.  A  plim  for  ventilating  these  rooms 
was  m&e  and  a  system  put  in  which  works  admirably. 

In  January  laundry  machinery  was  purchased  from  the  American  Laundry  Com- 
pany, and  we  now  have  a  very  feirly  equipped  laundry.  It  has  proven  a  great  help 
there,  and  the  girls  havf^  been  given  regular,  systematic  instruction  in  hand  work  and 
with  such  implements  as  are  usually  found  in  a  small  family. 

Many  shade  trees  have  been  planted,  lawns  have  been  seeded,  painting  has  been 
done,  and  other  repairs  have  been  made,  so  that  the  premises  present  a  very  neat  and 
orderly  appearance. 

After  the  warehouse  and  school  building  were  completed  we  moved  one  of  the  school 
rooms  and  what  supplies  we  had  in  the  basement  of  the  dormitory  building,  and  turned 
these  basement  rooms  into  boys'  play  rooms. 

Water  supply. — We  have  a  well  150  feet  deep,  which  furnishes  an  abundance  of  pure, 
soft  water.  The  supply  is  ample,  I  think,  for  all  our  needs.  We  have  pimiped  from 
this  well  with  a  steam  pump  for  a  half  a  day  at  a  time  and  have  never  lowered  the 
water  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Our  tank  is  too  low  to  furnish  power  for  fire  pro- 
tection that  would  amount  to  much,  especially  if  we  were  to  have  a  fire  in  the  thiixl 
story. 

Literary  work. — ^The  school  was  graded  by  the  principal  teacher,  and  children  were 
placed  in  the  classes  to  which  they  seemed  fitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This 
was  a  very  difficult  task  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  new  scholars  we  had,  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  had  had  very  little  literary  training  added  to  the  difficulty. 
However,  this  work  was  done  satisfactorily  and  schoolroom  work  was  not  interrupted 
during  the  year. 

Several  very  creditable  entertainments  were  given  and  the  children  seemed  to  enjoy 
them  as  mucn  as  the  employees  and  other  visitors. 

The  band  boys  did  regular  work  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  and  we  had  a 
very  creditable  band  at  the  end  of  June.  Most  of  the  boys  will  be  here  next  year 
and  we  expect  to  take  up  that  work  again  in  September. 

Indiutrial  work. — Regular  classes  were  on^anized  in  the  kitchen,  sewing  room,  and 
laundry,  and  class  work  was  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year.  We  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  work  done  in  these  classes,  and  we  hope  to  do  more  in  that  line  the 
coming  year.  I  think  that  we  have  reason  to  be  much  encouraged  over  the  industrial 
work  done  here  during  the  year.  All  thepupils  have  made  great  improvement  in 
that  work  as  well  as  in  the  literary  work.  They  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  work, 
and  have  tried  to  learn  the  reason  for  processes  rather  than  contenting  themselves 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  manual  operation  alone. 

Lightixig  and  heating. — We  have  155  electric  lights  now  in  use  in  the  buildings  and 
on  the  grounds.  The  current  is  furnished  by  the  Tomah  Electric  Light  Company, 
and  the  service  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  transformers  have  burned  out  two 
or  three  times  this  summer  on  account  of  lightning,  but  these  were  repaired  at  once  by 
the  company. 

The  steam-heating  plant  put  in  the  new  school  building  is  a  two-pipe  system,  and 
we  had  considerable  trouble  with  it  last  winter.  From  its  operation  and  from  what 
I  can  learn  from  heating  men,  I  am  led  to  beUeve  that  the  two-pii)e  system  does  not 
ffive  nearly  as  good  service  as  the  one-pipe  system  when  the  latter  is  put  in  j)roperly. 
Changes  have  been  made  in  the  new  plant  and  I  think  that  it  will  work  fairly  well 
now.  The  dormitory  building  has  a  one-pipe  system  and  we  had  little  trouble  with 
it  last  winter.  Some  repairs  are  needed  for  it,  but  these  have  been  estimated  for  and 
authority  requested  for  their  purchase. 

Sanitation. — ^The  buildings  nave  been  kept  in  good  condition  all  year.  Beds  and 
bedding  have  been  frequently  aired  and  the  children  have  had  comfortable  beds  and 
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light,  airy  rooms.  All  children  have  bathed  regularly  once  each  week  and  sometimes 
more  frefquently.  Their  clothes  have  been  well  taken  care  of  and  they  usually  pre- 
sent a  clean,  neat  appearance.  Food  has  been  well  prepared  and  served  regularly, 
and  I  think  that  all  these  conditions  taken  together  account  for  the  remarkably  good 
health  the  children  have  had  all  the  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  that  most  of  the  employees  here  feel  enthusiastic  over 
the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  and  the  enlargement  of  the  school. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  characterized  by  perfect  harmony  among  the 
employees.  There  has  been  no  discord  and  I  am  sure  that  much  of  the  success  with 
which  we  have  met  is  due  to  this  fact.  In  nearly  all  positions  employees  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  their  work  and  attended  to  it  to  the  very  b^  of  their  ability. 

I  desire  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  your  office  for  the  many  courtesies  shown 
me  during  the  year. 

Very  respectfully,  L.  M.  Compton,  Superintendent. 

The  CoHMisBiONSB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  WITTENBERG,  WIS. 

United  States  Indian  School, 

Wittenberg,   Wis.,  July  eo,  1899, 

Sm:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  this  my  seventh 
annual  report  of  the  Wittenberg  Indian  school. 

The  year  just  passed  has  been  an  eventful  year  for  this  school.  Last  fedl,  after 
getting  the  school  started  and  in  splendid  conaition,  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
nave  one  of  our  principal  buildings  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  originated  in  the 
rear  of  the  boiler  room  from  some  unknown  cause — spontaneous  combustion  likely — 
as  there  had  been  no  fire  in  the  apparatus  during  the  late  afternoon.  The  alarm  of 
fire  was  sounded  by  one  of  our  assistants  shortly  after  8  o* clock  p.  m.,  October  6,  just 
after  the  little  boys,  whose  quarters  were  in  this  building,  nad  gone  to  sleep. 
Through  presence  of  mind  of  employees,  especially  of  the  industrial  teacher,  all  of 
the  litue  fellows  were  brought  out  safely.  As  the  fire  when  discovered  had  made  its 
way  between  the  partitions  in  the  lower  story  it  was  an  impossibility  to  get  to  it  so 
as  to  fight  it  succ^sfully.  Fortunately  the  brick  walls  kept  the  fire  from  spreading, 
and  as  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  away  from  the  other  buildings,  the  balance  of 
theplant  was  saved. 

There  were  106  pupils  at  the  school  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  By  hurried  rearrange- 
ment of  the  other  buildings  on  the  grounds  we  were  enabled  to  carry  on  the  school. 
Our  capacity  prior  to  the  fire  was  130.    I  can  not  fully  thank  your  honor  for  the 

Sromptness  with  which  supplies,  bedding,  etc.,  were  supplied  us  shortly  after  this 
re,  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  carry  on  our  school  with  but  very  uttle  inter- 
ruption. 

Attendance. — ^The  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  regular,  except  as  to  the 
Winnebago  children,  the  average  for  the  four  quarters  being  99.  Last  fell,  after  the 
fire,  we  were  unable  to  admit  quite  a  number  of  Winnebago  children  iu  this  vicinity. 
We  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  persuade  them  to  send  them  to  other  schools,  but 
without  success.  The  Winnebago  pupils  having  attended  here  for  some  len^  of 
time  seem  anxious  to  attend  higher  schools,  but  have  to  run  away  against  their  par- 
ents' will.  We  have  at  present  four  at  the  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas,  who  left  their 
homes  under  such  circumstances. 

Literary. — ^The  literary  work  during  the  year  has  progressed  satisfactorily  under  the 
able  management  of  the  same  old  teachers  who  havelabored  so  faithfully  here  for 
years.  Although  interrupted  by  rearrangement  of  classes,  occasioned  by  the  fire  and 
subsequent  transfer  of  the  lower  primary  teacher,  the  work  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
satisfectory .  A  class  of  1 1  completed  our  course  June  30 — 3  Chippewas.  1  Menomonee, 
2  Stockbridges,  and  5  Oneidas — and  we  hope  after  they  have  visited  tneir  homes  this 
summer  to  be  able  to  have  them  transferred  to  higher  schools,  Carlisle  or  Haskell 
Institute. 

Indnstrial. — ^The  work  in  this  department  has  proceeded  nicely  durii^  the  year. 
Regularly  detailed  boys  have  been  placed  in  shop  and  on  ferm  for  a  period  of  three 
months  at  a  time,  receiving  instruction  and  practical  lessons  in  carpentry  and  ferm- 
ing.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  stock  raising,  and  the  boys  seemed  to  take 
interest  in  this,  for  the  Indians  especially,  so  important  branch.  The  older  Indians 
seem  to  think  it  is  below  their  dignity  to  keep  cows  and  drink  milk,  but  their  boys 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  act  accordingly. 
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It  is  indeed  a  practical  lesson  for  our  boys  to  see  how  this  heavily  wooded  coun- 
try can,  with  persistent  work,  of  course,  be  converted  into  smooth  fields  where 
machinery  for  harvesting  can  be  used.  In  a  couple  of  years  the  80-acre  farm  of  tiie 
school  can  all  be  harvested  by  machinery.  Very  nearly  enough  hay  for  all  stock  waa 
nused  on  the  school  farm  last  vear,  and  tHat  is  indeed  a  creditable  showing.  A  splendid 
crop  was  raised  on  the  school  farm  last  year,  and  at  this  writing  crops  and  garden 
truck  look  still  more  promising.  An  orchard  has  been  planted  at  the  school,  and  is 
doing  nicely. 

The  girls  nave  received  regular  instruction  in  general  housekeeping,  such  as  sewing 
and  cutting  out  their  own  and  others'  clothes,  crocheting,  knitting,  baking,  washing, 
etc.  A  majority  of  the  girls  were  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  able  to  do  their  own 
cutting  and  sewing. 

Stress  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  instructors  to  teach  self-reliance  to  pupils.  Self- 
reliance  I  find  especiafly  lacking  among  these  pupils.  I  have  personally  seen  that 
boys  and  girls  whom  I  knew  possessed  me  necessary  knowledge  of  how  things  ought 
to  be  done  dare  not  imdertake  certain  duties  for  want  of  a  little  self-reliance  and 
self-confidence. 

Health. — Good  health  has  been  enjoyed  by  pupils  and  employees,  except  for  a  space 
of  two  weeks  in  April,  when  the  measles  were  brought  to  the  school  by  a  pupil  who 
had  been  home  on  a  visit.  Ten  cases  developed  at  the  school.  The  patients  received 
the  best  of  care,  and  in  about  two  weeks  all  were  well,  attending  school  as  usual. 

Two  cases  of  tuberculosis  developed  during  the  year,  and  the  pupils  were  sent  to 
their  homes,  where  one  died  shortly  after,  and  the  other,  though  still  aUve,  is  very 
low. 

Social  and  ethical. — Owing  to  the  transfer  of  my  old  pupil  and  band  leader  to 
CWlisle  Indian  School,  where  he  plays  in  the  special  band  for  the  Paris  Exposition, 
our  band  has  been  unable  to  make  any  progress.  More  stress  has,  however,  been 
laid  on  vocal  music.  The  older  boys  and  girls  have  taken  their  respective  parts  in 
mixed  choirs  with  splendid  result  Very  difficult  music  (cantatas)  have  been 
rendered  by  the  school,  and  have  wrought  great  credit  to  the  institution.  Much 
credit  is  due  Miss  Johnson,  teacher  of  advanced  grades,  for  her  good  work  in  the 
musical  line.  School  entertainments  and  concerts  have  been  ^ven  in  the  village 
during  the  year,  fully  demonstrating  the  Indian  children's  abihty  to  compete  with 
white  children  under  favorable  circumstances. 

All  legal  holidays  have  been  observed  with  appropriate  exercises. 

A  Sunday  school  has  been  maintained  and  short  devotions  held  regularly  every 
evening  just  before  pupils  and  employees  repaired  to  their  evening  work,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  short  talks,  readings,  news,  etc.,  short  lessons  on  laws,  patriotism, 
ethics,  etc  Pupils  have  been  allowed  to  visit  the  village  churches  occasionally,  and 
had  opportunity  to  attend  divine  worship  at  the  school. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  the  general  condition  of  the  Winnebagoes  of  this 
State  remains  about  the  same.  They  are  negligent  in  sending  their  children  to  school, 
and  the  only  thing  that  will  make  them  see  their  own  welfare  would  be  the  adoption 
of  some  compulsory  educational  measure.  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  see  that  your 
honor  intends  to  take  some  action  in  this  matter. 

We  have  during  the  year  had  the  pleasure  of  visits  by  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright 
and  Inspector  Cyrus  Beede  and  Mrs.  Beede,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  valuable 
advice. 

With  thanks  to  you  for  kindly  treatment  and  prompt  attention  to  the  wants  of  this 
school  during  the  past  year,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  Axel  Jacobson, 

Superiniendeni  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioNEK  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Washington,  October  W^  1899. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  present  superintendent  of  Indian 
schools  is  herewith  submitted,  togetner  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Indian  School  Service  Institute,  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  from  July 
10  to  25,  and  extracts  from  a  number  of  the  papers  read  at  these  meet- 
ings. 

The  report  of  the  honorable  Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will 
embody  the  statistical  data  relating  to  the  Indian  schools;  therefore  it 
seems  most  fitting  that  I  should  set  forth  in  my  report  such  matters 
as  have  come  under  my  personal  observation  while  m  the  field. 

Believing  that  personal  observation  and  close  contact  with  the  living 
issues  is  the  best  way  to  study  the  Indian  problem  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  Indian  and  the  Indian  school  service,  I  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  the  past  year  in  the  field,  traveling  in  all  23,378  miles, 
1,384  miles  being  by  wagon  and  stagecoach,  and  have  visited  and 
inspected  schools  at  the  following  places: 

Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.:  Chilocco,  Okla.;  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex. ;  Nambe  and  Tesuque  Pueblos,  N.  Mex. ;  AJbuguerque,  N.  Mex. ; 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Perris,  Cal.;  Carson  City,  Nev.;  Klamath  Agency, 
Oreg. ;  Yainax,  Oreg. ;  Chemawa,  Oreg. ;  ^letz,  Oreg. :  Warm  Springs, 
Oreg.,  and  Puyallup,  Wash.  Lincoln  Institute,  Philadelphia;  Carlisle, 
Pa. ;  Wind  River  Boarding  School,  Wyoming;  St.  Stephen's  Mission, 
Wvoming;  Crow  Agency  &hooL  Montana;  Shoshone  Mission  Boarding 
School,  Wyoming;  St.  Xavier  Mission  School,  Wyoming,  were  pre- 
viously visited  by  me. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE   INDIAN   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  first  Congressional  appropriation  for  Indian  educational  purposes 
was  made  in  1819,  when  the  President  was  authorized  to  employ  capa- 
ble persons  to  instruct  Indians  in  agriculture,  and  to  teach  the  Indian 
children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  To  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated.  Of  late 
years  the  appropriation  has  steadily  increased  until  at  the  present  time 
25,000  pupils  are  maintained,  at  a  cost  of  $2,936,080  per  year. 

1  am  pleased  to  report  decided  progress  in  school  work,  both  literary 
and  industrial,  and  increased  vigor  and  a  more  thorough  organization 
of  the  school  service. 

SCHOOLS  VISITED. 

Haskdl  Institute^  Kansas. — This  school,  visited  from  March  30  to 
April  18,  is  located  2  miles  south  of  Lawi*ence,  Ejtns.,  and  is  attended 
by  550  pupils,  this  number  being  all  that  present  accommodations  allow. 
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On  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  buildings,  the  healthfulness  of 
climate,  and  the  marked  efficiency  with  whicn  every  department  is 
conducted,  I  have  reconmiended  that  the  capacity  of  the  school  be 
increased.  More  schoolrooms  are  needed,  quarters  for  employees 
should  be  erected,  and  additions  made  to  dining  room  and  kitcnen. 

Besides  the  literary  course,  farming,  domestic  science,  and  manual 
training  are  taught,  and  the  school  has  also  a  normal  ana  conmiercial 
department.  The  fann,  embracing  650  acres,  a  part  of  which  is  pro- 
ductive, is  under  the  care  of  a  practical  fanner. 

A  most  happy  Christian  influence  pervades  the  school. 

ChUocco  maicm  School^  OJdahama. — At  this  school  I  remained  from 
April  19  to  May  5.  It  is  situated  6  miles  from  Arkansas  City,  E^ns., 
in  the  midst  of  favorable  local  conditions,  and  has  a  capacity  of  400. 
Instruction  is  given  in  literary  and  industrial  work,  lie  chapel  and 
school  buildings  will  be  in  satisfactory  condition  when  two  wings  of 
two  rooms  each  have  been  added,  and  we  will  look  for  improvement 
in  the  general  condition  of  the  school.  Religious  exercises  are  con- 
ducted reffularly. 

The  girls'  home  is  in  excellent  condition  and  is  well  cared  for,  but 
the  boys'  building  is  not  so  good.  The  shops  are  fair  and  the  indus- 
trial work  is  in  charge  of  a  skilled  mechanic.  An  office  building, 
better  storehouse,  a  small  cold-storage  plant,  and  an  improved  water 
system  are  greatly  needed,  and  the  hero  of  cattle  should  be  enlarged 
and  improved. 

The  farm  of  8,640  acres  is  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  tract 
owned  by  any  school.  The  soil  is  productive  and  the  land  has  a  stream 
of  water,  Chilocco  Creek,  running  through  it,  besides  several  good 
springs.  Eight  hundred  acres  are  under  cultivation.  As  the  climate 
is  favorable  to  the  raising  of  cereals  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  this  could  easily  be  made  the  greatest  agricultural  school  in  the 
service. 

Scmta  Fe  Indian  School^  New  Mexico. — I  was  at  this  school  from 
May  7  to  May  14.  This  is  an  industrial  school.  The  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  has  been  225,  but  the  last  quarter  carried  an  average 
of  nearly  300.  The  pupils,  many  of  them  from  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico,  are  remarkably  energetic,  and  all  lines  of  work  are  conducted 
with  enthusiasm. 

The  buildings  are  poor,  and  a  number  of  repairs  are  needed.  An 
addition  to  the  girls'  wing  of  the  main  building  should  be  made  in 
order  to  acconmiodate  more  pupils,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  shops 
and  increased  water  supply  are  absolute  necessities. 

Nammhe  cmd  Temque  jPueblo  Day  Schools, — ^A  number  of  day  schools 
are  in  this  vicinity.  The  pueblo  of  Nambe,  18  miles  from  Santa  Fe, 
was  visited,  as  was  also  Tesuque.  At  Nambe  is  an  excellent  day  school, 
and  the  contrast  between  this  village  and  Tesuque,  where  no  school  had 
been  established,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  great  good  that  is 
accomplished  by  day  schools.     Religious  training  is  carefully  given. 

Alhuquerqus  Indian  School^  New  Mexico. — On  May  14  I  arrived  at 
Albuquerque,  remaining  until  the  20th.  The  general  condition  of  this 
school  is  excellent  and  tne  attendance  is  good,  about  300  being  accom- 
modated. The  school  building  is  one  of  tne  best  I  have  so  far  observed, 
being  commodious  and  well  ventilated,  but  the  shops  are  small  ana 
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should  be  enlarged.  The  farm  of  60  acres  is  poor.  Agriculture  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  very  diflScult,  but  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
land  is  being  put  in  proper  condition  and  set  to  aifalia. 

The  live  stock  is  in  good  condition  and  shows  careful  attention.  The 
water  system  has  been  very  much  improved,  the  bathing  facilities  bet- 
tered, and  the  buildings  replastered  and  refloored  almost  throughout. 

The  literary  and  industrial  work  of  the  school  is  of  a  superior  char- 
acter and  the  corps  of  teachers  efficient.  The  religious  welfare  of  the 
children  is  carefully  looked  after. 

Phomix  Indicm  School^  Arizona. — ^This  school,  visited  May  21-28,  is 
located  in  the  beautiful  Salt  River  valley,  in  tiie  midst  of  mineral- 
bearing  mountains.    The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  418. 

The  buildings  are  in  excellent  condition  and  well  cared  for.  The 
new  dormitory  for  the  bovs  is  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work,  and  the 
new  school  building  is  well  built  and  very  satisfactory.  The  health  of 
the  pupils  during  uie  past  year  has  been  excellent. 

Instruction  along  literary  and  industrial  lines  is  given  by  a  compe- 
tent coi^ps  of  teachers.  About  150  pupils  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
''outing"  system  during  the  year. 

Farming  by  irrigation  is  taught,  and  thorough  instruction  given  in 
dairying  and  in  flower  and  fruit  culture.  The  general  management  of 
the  school  is  excellent,  and  Christian  influences  surround  the  students. 

Perria  School^  CaUivrnia. — June  1  to  3  I  visited  the  Perris  school 
and  found  the  general  condition,  so  far  as  buildings,  management,  and 
supervision  are  concerned,  all  that  could  be  desire.  This  could  easily 
be  made  one  of  the  largest  nonreservation  schools  in  the  service  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  water. 

The  literary  work  is  good,  and  an  unusually  pleasant  and  home-like 
atmosphere  surrounds  uie  children.  A  young  men's  Christian  associa- 
tion has  been  organized,  and  the  King's  Daughters  Circle  has  a  large 
membership.     Sunday  school  exercises  are  held  regularly. 

Instruction  is  given  in  industrial  work,  but  the  facilities  are  limited. 
Farming  and  gardening  can  not  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  on  account 
of  lack  of  water  and  the  poor  quality  of  the  land. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  teaching  the  duties  of  home  life,  the  girls 
being  especially  well  trained  in  sewing,  and  many  cut  their  own 
garments. 

Notwithstanding  the  aridness  of  the  country  and  the  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  industrial  work,  excellent  results  are  accomplished. 

A  large  school  should  be  established  in  the  farming  and  fruit-growing 
section  of  southern  California,  as  Indian  children  are  constantly  refused 
admittance  to  this  small  school  on  account  of  poor  conditions  and  lack 
of  room.  I  believe  that  nowhere  could  a  large  school  be  more  advan- 
tageously maintained  than  at  some  suitable  location  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  can  not  too  strongly  recommend  the  establishment  of 
such  a  school  at  an  early  date. 

Carson  Indian  School^  N&oada. — June  10  to  12 1  remained  at  Carson. 

This  school  is  located  in  tlie  Carson  valley,  3  miles  south  of  Carson 
City,  Nev.     The  site  is  excellent  and  the  surroundings  healthful. 

The  buildings  are  fairly  goodj  but  the  lack  of  shop  buildings  is  a 
deficiency  that  should  be  remedied  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The 
industrial  work  of  the  girls  is  especially  good.  General  housekeeping, 
sewing,  laundry  work,  and  cooking  are  practically  taught 
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The  farm  consists  of  about  270  acres,  of  which  80  acres  are  tillable. 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  requiring  frequent  fertilization.  Lack  of 
water  seriously  interferes  with  the  t^hing  of  farming  and  gardening. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  good.  Refigious  exercises 
are  regularly  neld,  and  the  general  relations  are  harmonious  and  sat- 
isfactory. 

After  visiting  the  Carson  school  my  time  was  occupied  in  preparing 
for  and  conducting  the  sunoimer  school  for  the  Indian  service  at  Los 
Anffeles,  Cal.,  and  1  was  not  again  able  to  take  up  active  work  in  the 
field  until  August  16. 

Kla/math  Agency^  Oregon. — Klamath  Agency,  85  miles  from  the 
railroad,  was  visited  August  16  to  21.  Two  boarding  schools  are  on 
this  reservation,  the  Klamath  school  being  at  the  agency  and  the 
Yainax  school  40  miles  distant. 

The  buildings  at  Klamath  are  fairly  good,  with  the  exception  of  the 
boys'  dormitory,  to  which  two  brick  Sues  should  be  added  at  once. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  water  power  here,  and  an  electric-lighting 
system  could  be  put  in  at  small  expense. 

The  Yainax  buildings  are  of  rude  construction  and  extremely  poor. 
A  sawmill  to  replace  the  one  recently  destroyed  by  fire  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  and  in  the  waj'^  of  improvements  the  girls'  dormitory 
has  by  far  the  greatest  need. 

At  each  school  there  is  a  force  of  faithful.  Christian  teachers. 

CKemmjoa  Indian  School^  Oregon. — This  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  schools  in  the  West.  The  buildings  are  good  and 
present  an  attractive  appearance.  The  natural  surroundings,  together 
with  the  many  fine  buildinffs,  all  painted  white,  make  this  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  schools  in  the  service 

The  course  of  study  outlines  advanced  work  in  all  that  pertains  to 
general  knowledge  sufficient  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  everyday  walks 
of  life. 

Religious  exercises  are  regularly  held. 

Wagon  making,  blacksmithing,  painting,  harness  and  shoe  making, 
carpentering,  engineering,  gardening,  stock  raising,  and  farming  are 
taught  in  a  practical  manner.  A  large  industrial  building  should  be 
erected  for  the  teaching  of  trades.  A  larger  and  better  herd  of  cows 
should  be  furnished  the  school  and  a  dairy  established. 

Since  the  draining  of  Lake  Labish  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
school  has  greatly  improved.  The  school  has  one  of  the  finest  hospi- 
tals in  the  service. 

I  remained  at  Chemawa  from  August  23  to  September  5  and  again 
from  September  11  to  18. 

SUetz  Boa/rdmg  School^  Oregon. — The  Siletz  boarding  school,  9 
miles  from  the  railroad,  was  visited  September  7. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  quite  advanced  in  civilization, 
most  of  them  being  self-supporting  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  is  not  especially  good,  and  bath- 
ing facilities  are  poor,  due  to  the  lack  of  a  proper  water  system.  A 
new  hospital  has  recently  been  completed,  and  the  Indians  are  given 
careful  medical  treatment.  The  facilities  for  teaching  the  trades  are 
very  limited.  Farming  and  gardening  can  be  extensively  carried  on, 
as  tne  soil  is  productive. 

The  domestic  department,  with  the  exception  of  the  laundry,  is  in 
fair  condition.     The  dormitories  are  crowded,  but  this  will  be  reme- 
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died  as  soon  as  the  new  buildings  are  completed.  The  general  man- 
agement is  good,  and  the  religious  training  of  the  children  is  carefully 
looked  after. 

Warm  Springs  Agency^  Oreg. — This  agency  is  75  miles  from  the 
railroad,  and  was  visited  September  23.  The  climate  is  temperate  and 
healthful.  The  land  along  the  water  courses  is  very  fertile  and  is 
adapted  to  stock  raising  and  farming.  The  school  buildings  are  in 
comparatively  good  repair,  with  the  exception  of  the  dormitory.  An 
excellent  water  and  sewer  system  is  in  operation,  and  an  electric  light- 
ing plant  has  recently  been  established  at  this  agency. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  industrious  and  anxious  to  secure 

food  homes,  but  are  deficient  in  economy  and  a  proper  care  of  their 
ouseholds.     A  good  field  matron  is  very  much  needed  at  this  agency. 

Three  churches  have  been  established  here,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries  have  been  most  valuable  in  maintaining  order  and  moral- 
ity and  in  encouraging  industry. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  past  year  was  149  and  the  average 
attendance  130. 

The  Indians  need  assistance  in  the  way  of  wagons,  harness,  and 
agricultural  implements,  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  flieir  land  properly. 

Piiyallup  Indian  School^  Washington. — My  visit  to  this  school 
extended  from  September  27  to  October  1.  I  found  the  majority  of 
the  buildings  poor,  especially  the  hospital,  which  is  on  low  ground 
and  wholly  unfit  for  the  sick.  The  condition  of  the  schoolrooms  is 
also  unhygienic.  A  new  dormitory  is  in  process  of  erection  and  nearly 
completed. 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the  domestic  department. 
With  a  lettering  of  the  domestic  department  and  more  facilities 
for  the  teaching  of  industrial  work,  this  school  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  educational  force  and  the  literary  work  are 
unusually  good,  but  the  facilities  for  teaching  the  trades  are  limited. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  fairly  well  civilized,  and  many 
of  them  own  excellent  tracts  of  land.  What  they  need  most  is  mis- 
sionary guidance  and  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  Seger  colonies. 
E^speciaf  attention  is  given  to  religious  exercises,  there  being  two 
churches  within  a  short  distance  of  the  school,  where  the  children 
attend. 

Statements  in  detail  regarding  the  condition,  defects,  and  require- 
ments of  the  various  Indian  schools  visited  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Inoian  Affairs. 

COMPIILSOBY   EDUCATION. 

Education  is  the  greatest  factor  in  determining  the  future  condition 
of  the  Indian.  While  some  of  the  tribes  highly  value  education  and 
voluntarily^  send  their  children  to  school,  there  are  yet  many  who  do 
not  appreciate  its  advantages  and  oppose  the  teaching  of  their  children. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  a  general  compulsory  law  is  indispen- 
sable to  any  considerable  degree  of  progress  in  Indian  education,  and 
that  such  a  law  should  be  enacted  ana  entorced.  Since  white  children, 
the  offspring  of  civilized  and  self-supporting  parents,  are  not  permitted 
to  grow  up  without  the  rudiments  of  education,  why  should  tne  Indian 
chud  be  reared  in  helpless  ignorance? 
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RETURNED  STUDENTS. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  graduates  of  Indian  schools  return 
to  their  respective  reservations  and  become  once  again  ''blanket" 
Indians,  often  worse  than  before  education.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  Indian  who  has  received  an  education  will  avail  himself  of 
its  advantages.  Not  every  educated  white  child,  even  though  sur- 
rounded by  refining  influences,  moves  in  the  right  course.  All  races 
have  their  individuals  who  revert  to  the  lower  type,  while  the  masses 
move  on. 

The  majority  of  Indian  students,  upon  leaving  school,  have  adapted 
themselves  to  circumstances  and  become  self-supporting  men  and 
women,  thus  exerting  a  wide  influence  for  good  m  the  reservation 
camps  and  the  pueblo  homes.  From  the  different  schools  have  come 
ministers,  missionaries,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  farmers,  matrons, 
mechanics,  musicians,  stock  raisers,  all  making  their  impress  wherever 
they  have  taken  up  their  abode. 

As  to  the  educational  method  pursued  with  these  pupils,  the  honor- 
able Commissioner,  in  his  report  for  1898,  says: 

Of  the  pupils  who  attended  school,  although  only  a  small  per  cent  graduated,  3 
per  cent  are  reported  as  excellent,  or  first-class,  73  per  cent  as  good  or  m^ium,  while 
only  24  per  cent  are  considered  as  bad  or  worthless.  The  ratio  of  the  good  to  the 
bad  is  remarkable  from  any  standpoint,  but  is  emphasized  particularly  as  showing 
the  value  of  an  educational  system  which  can,  in  a  veneration,  develop  from  savages 
76  per  cent  of  good  average  men  and  women,  capaole  of  dealing  with  the  ordinary 
proolems  of  life  and  taking  their  places  in  the  great  body  politic  of  our  country. 
All  these  thousands  of  educated  boys  and  girls,  speaking  the  English  language,  can 
not  fail  to  exert  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  quarter  of  a  million  Indians  scat- 
tered throughout  the  United  States. 

TRANSFER  OF  PUPILS  FROM  DAY  TO  RESERVATION  SCHOOLS,  AND  FROM 
RESERVATION  TO  N  ON  RESERVATION  SCHOOLS. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  teacher  of  the  day  school  furnish  a  list  of 
those  who  have  finished  the  course  laid  out  for  them,  and  that  they  be 
transferred  to  the  nearest  reservation  school.  When  pupils  have 
attended  a  reservation  school  long  enough  to  have  availea  themselves 
of  the  advantages  there  offered,  the  superintendent  should  prepare  a 
list  of  those  whose  mental  and  physical  condition  give  special  promise 
and  call  for  further  advancement.  These  should  oe  sent  to  a  nonres- 
ervation  school  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  similar  to  those  to 
which  the  children  have  been  accustomed,  and  the  pupils  promoted 
from  the  highest  grade  at  the  reservation  school  to  the  one  next  higher 
at  the  industrial  school. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  under  the  system  suggested,  reservation 
and  nonreservation  schools  would  be  filled  in  an  easy  and  natural  man  - 
ner  by  children  promoted  from  the  lower  schools  on  the  reservations. 

THE   OUTING   SYSTEM. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  placing  Indian  boys  and  girls  in  good 
white  families  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  1  would  respectiuUy 
recommend  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  place  the  ''outing"  system, 
as  put  forward  by  Major  Pratt,  into  effect  in  every  nonreservation 
school.  If  onlv  two  or  three  students  can  be  put  out  as  a  beginning 
their  going  will  lead  to  the  placing  of  greater  numbers  each  year. 
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Thus  they  will  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  intelligent  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Besides  the  appeal  to  their  better  nature  and  a  gen- 
tle but  firm  leading  toward  a  higher  moral  and  religious  life,  a  knowl- 
e^e  of  the  true  worth  and  dignity  of  labor  will  be  inculcated  in  their 
minds. 

THE   MOBAIi  STATUS  OF  THE   EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

The  problem  of  Indian  civilization  moves  slowly  toward  solution. 
Most  transformations  are  gradual,  and  principles  deep  in  hmnan  nature 
underlie  them. 

While  we  who  immediately  supervise  the  schools  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  our  work,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  whole  burden  rests  on  us. 
The  gradual  freeing  of  the  Indian  from  the  reservation  system  is  throw- 
ing more  and  more  of  the  responsibility  on  him,  and,  as  another  has 
stated,  what  he  ^^most  needs  is  not  so  much  a  protector  as  a  friend." 
To  meet  this  want  all  persons  whom  o£Scial  or  Christian  duty  has  placed 
in  touch  with  him  bear  a  part. 

The  moral  work  within  the  educational  is  one  of  tremendous  import 
Our  hope  is  in  education  based  on  character  and  carried  largely  along 
industrial  lines.  All  knowledge  is  in  a  sense  God's  word,  whose 
''entrance  giveth  light."  The  rising  generation  of  Indians  is  in  our 
hands  to  be  helped  in  growth  toward  the  larger  life  which  the  age  has 
prepared  for  us  all.  "R  this  end  we  are  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the 
eflSciency  by  instituting  such  measures  as  will  increase  the  moral  pur- 
pose and  the  educational  tact  of  the  school  force.  We  are  aiming  at 
the  unification  of  the  Indian  school  system  in  all  that  tends  to  the 
formation  of  self-supporting,  God-fearing  Indian  men  and  women. 

The  new  movements  that  are  calling  for  the  reormnization  of  the 
school  sjTstems  of  every  nation  are  aiding  us.  We  find  that  there  is 
no  principle  within  these  movements  that,  under  modification,  does 
not  apply  to  our  work. 

Technical  skill,  which  is  found  to  be  so  great  a  factor  in  education, 
predisposing  to  ''truthfulness  of  speech  by  the  truthfulness  of  work," 
IS  a  means  we  employ.  We  believe  we  can  instill  the  "property 
sense,"  and  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  labor  at  the  same  time: 
that  we  are  giving  the  pupils  a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
of  the  work  required  in  everyaay  life. 

There  is  a  responsiveness  to  ethical  training  in  the  Indian's  soul  as 
well  as  in  the  white  man's,  and  when  we  have  taught  the  Indian  the 
speech  of  civilization  and  the  crafts  required  by  his  environment,  he 
may  safely  pass  from  our  hands  to  the  saving  power  of  self -effort. 

The  Indians  themselves  are  now  helping  us.  They  are  coming  from 
their  schools  to  give  us  in  our  teachers^  institutes,  in  refined  language, 
suggestions  of  what  will  best  subserve  the  weliare  of  their  people. 
The  educational  elements  of  the  schools  have  so  entered  the  fiber  of 
their  being  that  they  naturally  take  their  place  beside  us  and  say, 
"  We  are  at  one  with  you  in  this  great  work."  The  missionary  spirit 
is  there,  and  with  them  effort  "  begins  at  home." 

Thus  the  moral  growth  of  the  Indian  has  even  now  reached  the  stage 
when  its  results  are  of  practical  utility,  and  as  all  races  have  been 
saved  not  so  much  "from  error  as  through  error,"  we  look  forward 
not  to  an  "extinct  race,"  as  has  been  predicted,  but  to  a  race  into 
which  the  national  life  will  have  so  entered  that  tne  engrafted  branch 
and  the  vine  are  one.  r^^^^l^ 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

This  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  farming  and  the  trades. 
Under  the  former  may  be  embraced  not  only  the  ordinary  duties  per- 
taining to  the  cultivation  of  crops,  care  of  live  stock,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  use  of  agricultural  implements,  but  much  labor  of  a  gen- 
eral character,  the  necessity  for  which  is  recognized  by  every  thrifty 
farmer.  The  industrial  teacher  at  every  Indian  school  should  be  a 
,  man  who  will  study  the  peculiarities,  agricultural  and  climatic,  of  the 
reservation  in  which  the  pupils  live,  and  teach  them  the  methods  of 
husbandry  adapted  to  their  locality,  and  the  kind  of  vegetables,  cereals, 
and  fruits  suited  to  them. 

The  most  practical  and  useful  trades  for  the  Indian  are  those  that 
teach  him  to  work  in  wood,  leather,  and  at  tailoring  and  tinning.  In 
larffe  industrial  schools  other  trades  may  be  taught,  some  of  which 
wiU  be  serviceable  to  boys  settling  down  in  older  communities,  and 
any  of  which  will  be  broadening  m  their  influence,  even  where  the 
trades  can  not  be  utilized  upon  Sie  reseiTation.  Such  trades  should 
not  be  pursued,  however,  to  the  neglect  of  that  practical  knowledge 
which  is  required  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  home  field. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  along  these  lines  during  the  past  year. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year  should 
be  devoted  to  obtaining  larger  facilities  for  industrial  training. 

Industrial  training  is  as  much  the  need  of  young  women  as  of  voung 
men.  Sewing,  cooling,  nursing,  and  a  course  of  economic  house- 
keeping should  form  a  part  of  every  girl's  education.  Where  girls 
are  fully  instructed  in  these  common  practical  needs  of  life,  they  will 
become  home  makers  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

Thus  industrial  work  is  funcEumental  in  our  theory  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. Manual  training  and  industrial  education  impart  very  largely 
the  fiber  of  high  moral  character.  The  idea  is  not  merely  that  mey 
shall  know  how  to  make  a  living,  but  that  they  shall  be  prepared  for 
all  of  life's  duties.  Teachers  employed  in  industrial  instruction  should 
possess  the  disposition  and  ability  to  impress  these  views  upon  the 
young  Indian,  and  to  create  within  him  a  deep  interest  in  learning  how 
to  do  nis  work  well. 

In  this  connection  I  quote  from  an  article  written  by  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Quimby,  for  five  years  field  matron  at  Puyallup,  Wash.  Her  interest 
in  the  cause  of  uplifting  the  race  and  her  years  of  practical  experience 
in  the  field  make  her  opinion  valuable.     She  says: 

There  is  so  much  of  sentimentality,  so  many  impractical  su^estions,  and  so  much 
precious  money  wasted  fifty  years  in  advance  of  its  time.  We  need  farmers,  not 
too  * '  high  bred ' '  to  handle  a  noe,  not  too  stupid  to  practically  demonstrate  the  theo- 
ries of  farming,  stock  raising,  fruit  culture,  etc. — things  for  which  the  pupils  will  find 
use  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  school.  Bands  are  to  l^  desired  in  their  place  (an  infe- 
rior place) .  To  liamess  a  horse,  to  prime  a  tree,  to  kill  a  pig  and  prepare  it  for  mar- 
ket, will  nelp  far  more  in  the  battle  of  life  that  must  be  fought.  To  play  the  piano 
is — what?  After  school  days  are  over,  how  many  will  ever  again  finger  the  keyS? 
Will  the  vain  regrets,  the  unsatisfied  ambition,  make  the  poor  little  home  brighter, 
think  you? 

Going  from  home  to  home,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  year  after  year,  I  have  learned  that 
civilization  is  not  reached  in  a  few  school  years.  Round  by  rovmd,  slowly  as  the 
years  go  by,  changes  almost  imperceptibly  creep  into  the  home  life.  The  old- 
fashioned  three  R's  in  book-learning  are  absolute  necessities,  but  beyond  this  a  long- 
continued  system  of  brain  development  is  to  be  deprecated.  Then  let  every  friend 
of  Indian  eaucation  urge,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  industrial  training  be 
for(^  to  the  front  rank  and  that  education  be  narrowed  to  the  simple,  practicaf  ele- 
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mente.  Not  many  schools  have  realljr  any  call  to  take  up  studies  that  transfer  pupils 
from  grade  to  grade  year  after  year  until  youth  is  gone,  and  the  pupils  find  themselves 
drifting  with  whatever  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  I  know  men  hanging  on  for  dear  life  to 
school  days  who  should  be  laboring  to  build  up  a  home  and  support  a  family.  It  is 
not  kindness  to  encourage  higher  ^ucation  where  it  is  likely  to  be  of  little  use,  or 
school  life  that  stretches  on  indefinitely. 

We  should  work  with  might  and  mam  for  industrial  training,  less  money  for  music 
teachers,  more  for  matrons,  less  football  and  fewer  bands,  but  more  housemaids, 
farmers,  carpenters,  etc. 

COUB8E  OF  STUDY. 

I  am  at  present  preparing  a  course  of  study  for  the  Indian  school 
service.  This  is  very  much  needed,  that  the  progress  of  the  children 
may  be  compared,  and  that  in  transferring  pupiS  from  one  school  to 
another  their  assignment  in  grades  can  be  made  uniformly. 

SANITATION. 

Too  much  attention  can  not  be  given  to  this  important  subject. 
There  has  been  marked  progress  in  the  sanitation  of  our  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year;  especially  is  this  noticeable  in  the  buildings  now 
being  erectea,  while  in  the  old  buildings  improvements  are  being 
made.  At  a  number  of  the  schools  electric-bght  plants  have  been 
established^  thus  doing  away  with  the  ill-smeUmg  and  more  or  less 
dangerous  kerosene  mnp.  Stoves,  with  their  unsightly  pipes  running 
through  the  rooms,  are  replaced  by  the  more  modern  and  cleanly  method 
of  heating  by  steam,  and  other  needed  improvements  are  making 
rapidlj. 

individual  use  of  such  articles  as  toothbrush,  hairbrush,  towel,  and 
comb  is  noticed  at  most  of  the  schools,  and  the  old-time  bath  tub  has 
given  place  to  the  neat  ring  bath,  thus  permitting  frequent  and 
morough  bathing. 

SUMMER  INSTITUTES. 

In  1884  representatives  from  four  day  and  two  boarding  schools  con- 
vened at  Puyallup,  Wash.,  this  being  the  first  summer  school  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  Similar  meetings  have  since  oeen  held,  each 
with  increasing  attendance,  culminating  m  the  1899  institute  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  from  the  North, 
East,  South,  and  West. 

These  institutes  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indian  teachers  (many  of 
whom  are  isolated  from  civilization),  who  thus  meet  and  exchange 
ideas  that  prove  most  helpful  in  their  vocation.  This  year's  meeting 
afforded  unusual  advantages,  being  held  in  connection  with  the  National 
Educational  Association,  which  is  composed  of  the  leading  educators 
of  the  country,  and  the  benefit  derived  by  the  Indian  teachers  from 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  this  organization  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. The  influence  is  tor  the  better;  the  teachers  are  made  stronger 
and  become  imbued  with  a  higher  conception  of  their  calling. 

At  the  institute  which  convened  at  Los  Angeles  agente,  superin- 
tendents, principal  teachers,  disciplinarians,  field  matrons,  matrons, 
cooks,  nurses,  and  physicians  discussed  and  practically  illustrated  the 
methods  in  use  in  tneir  schools. 

The  morning  classes  were  largely  attended,  the  afternoons  were 
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devoted  to  round-table  discussions,  and  addresses  by  prominent  men 
and  women  were  given  at  the  evening  gatherings. 

The  Los  Angeles  summer  school  was  the  most  successful  yet  held, 
both  in  point  oi  numbers  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meetings.  The 
Perris  (Cal.)  band,  eighteen  strong,  furnished  music  for  the  convention, 
and  the  Girls'  Mandoun  and  Guitar  Club,  composed  of  fifteen  girls  from 
the  same  school,  played  selections  and  recitea  at  the  meetings  and  also 
at  the  exhibit  jMirlors.  The  work  of  the  band  and  mandolin  club  was 
highly  complimented. 

The  very  interesting  exhibit  of  school  work  was  calculated  to  impress 
the  visitor  with  due  appreciation  of  the  labor  performed  at  the  various 
institutions.  There  were  displayed  articles  from  the  different  branches 
of  the  manual  training  departments  and  other  school  work  of  all  kinds, 
including  plain  sewing  and  fancy  work.  These  articles  excited  much 
favorable  comment  as  reflecting  credit  on  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  institute  was  unusually  fortunate  in  having  the  presence  of  Hon. 
A.  C.  Tonner,  Assistant  Conamissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  Dr.  Merrill 
E.  Gates,  secretary  of  the  Board  ot  Indian  Commissioners,  and  Maj. 
R.  H.  Pratt,  of  the  famous  Carlisle  school.  These  gentlemen  rendered 
invaluable  assistance  by  their  wise  suggestions  and  advice  in  regard  to 
Indian  matters. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  literature  published  upon  the  various 
phases  of  the  Indian  question  if  the  many  able  and  interesting  papers 
and  addresses  presented  before  the  institute  could  be  given  in  full  in 
this  report.  liimited  space,  however,  prevents  this,  but  a  brief 
svnopsis  of  the  ideas  and  suggestions  advanced  will  indicate  at  least 
the  general  trend  of  thought,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  concurrent 
public  opinion  will  freely  emphasize  their  views. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  the  many  courtesies  and  ready  sup- 
port you  have  given  me  in  my  work. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ElsTELLE  Reel, 
Superintendent  of  India/n  Schools. 

The  Commissioneb  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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PROGRAMME  FOR  INSTITUTE. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  10  to  July  25,  1899. 

Monday,  Jtdy  10 — 10  a.  m. 

Addresses  of  welcome: 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  California. 

Hon.  Fred  Eaton,  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Dr.  George  W.  White,  president  State  University. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Pierce,  principal  normal  school,  Los  -^uigeles. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Foshay,  superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  schools. 

Hon.  Irwin  Shepherd,  secretary  N.  E.  A.,  Winona,  Minn. 
Responses: 

Hon.  A.  C.  Tonner,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maj.  R.  H.  Pratt,  superintendent  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  S.  M.  McCowan,  superintendent  Indian  school,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Miss  Estelle  Reel,  superintendent  Indian  schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[Daily t  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  the  dates  qf  the  National  EdwxitUmal  Association.] 

9  a,m. 
Prayer. 

Music:  Directress,  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Nmnber  and  form  work:  Miss  Flora  E.  Harvey,  Phoenix  Industrial  School,  Arizona. 
Kindergarten:  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Lampson,  Pojuaque,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Language  and  literature:  Miss  M.  J.  Sherman,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 

Institute,  Virmnia. 
Drawing:  Miss  Frances  E.  Ransom,  New  York  Training  School,  New  York. 
Writing:  Miss  Georgia  McMannis,  supervisor  of  writing,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
History  and  geograpny :  Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Cook,  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Pennsylvania. 

tp.m. 
Music. 
Round-table  discussions : 

Superintendents*  section:  Chairman,  S.  M.  McCowan,  superintendent  Indian 
school.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Matrons*  section:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Fannie  D.  Hall,  Perns  Indian  School,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Sloid,  manual  and  industrial  sections:  Chairman,  William  J.  Oliver,  Albuquerque 
Indian  School,  New  Mexico. 

Physicians*  conference:  Chairman,  Dr.  C.  C.  Wainright,  San  Jacinto,  Cal. 

Classes  in  cooking  conducted  by  Mrs.  Emily  L.  Johnson,  HaskeU  Institute,  Law- 
rence, Kans. 

Clsflses  in  sewing  and  needlework  conducted  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Canfield,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Tailoring  and  dressmaking  systems  demonstrated. 

Lessons  in  nursing  conducted  by  Mrs.  P.  C.  H.  Paul,  of  the  Illinois  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  Victor,  Cal.  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Sayre,  Zia  Pueblo,  Jemez  Poet- 
oflace,  N.  Mex. 

8  p.  m. 

July  19,  21,  and  24,  addresses : 

A  characterization  of  youth.  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Van  Liew. 

The  teacher  a  determining  lorce  in  the  child*  s  life.  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates. 

Moqui  Indians  and  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Colorado,  F.  H.  Maude. 
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ROUND-TABLE  DISCUSSIONS. 


SUPERINTENDENTS'  SECTION. 

Topic, — **The  morals  and  manners  of  Indians.*' 

Supt.  J.  C.  Hart,  of  Puyallup,  Wash.,  said:  "It  strikes  me  that  the  teaching  ol 
morals  and  manners  is  an  important  work  that  we  have  to  do.  It  is  one  of  the  fun- 
damental things  that  we  should  take  up." 

Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  secretary  board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Washington, 
D.  C,  stated  that  there  was  no  difference  between  Indian  and  American  schools  in 
rewird  to  morals  and  manners.     Morality  is  the  same  for  them  as  for  us. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Breen,  of  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indian 
service  compared  favorably  with  any  service  to-day  in  the  country  as  r^ards  the 
moraUty  of  its  employees.  "  I  am  frank  in  saying  that,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, the  standard  of  morahty  among  the  employees  is  high." 

Supt.  W.  B.  Bacon,  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz.,  said  that  association  with 
camp  life  was  the  greatest  danger.  He  does  not  allow  the  pupils  to  go  home  from 
the  time  they  come  to  school  until  they  leave  for  their  vacations.  If  we  want  to 
teach  them  anything  we  must  keep  them  away  from  the  association  of  the  camp. 

Topic. — "Requirements  for  admission  to  a  nonreservation  school." 
The  debate  was  opened  by  Supt.  J.  J.  McKoin,  of  Fort  Mojave^  Ariz. ,  who  stated  that 
if  you  go  to  a  blanket  Indfian  and  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  give  his  child  an  educa- 
tion the  request  would  be  refused,  and  wished  to  know  why  those  who  are  laboring 
to  advance  the  condition  of  the  Indian  should  be  held  back  by  the  foolish  supersti- 
tion of  those  who  neither  know  nor  care  anything  about  eaucation.  A  uniform 
course  of  study  is  what  is  needed.  There  should  be  certain  educational  qualifications 
tor  the  child  that  enters  the  higher  school,  and  when  a  student  has  completed  the 
required  work  in  an  elementary  school  there  should  be  a  power  vested  in  the  authori- 
ties to  send  those  whom  they  deem  fit  to  a  nonreservation  school.  He  believed  that 
the  laiger  sphere  of  study  and  development  at  the  higher  schools  makes  the  Indian 
better,  out  also  beheved  that  there  should  be  some  imiform  system  of  administration 
and  that  the  Indian  authorities  should  have  more  power.  A  law  to  this  effect  should 
be  passed  by  Congress. 

Major  Pratt  said  that  the  whole  question  resolved  itself  briefly  into  this:  "  What 
are  we  trying  to  do?  What  purpose  is  there  in  Indian  education?  Are  we  directing 
our  efforts  toward  getting  the  Indian  into  the  life  of  the  nation?  It  is  our  duty  to 
draw  them  out  to  a  higher  and  broader  life — in  a  word,  to  make  them  valuable 
citizens." 

Topic.--**  What  shall  be  done  with  the  Indian  school  graduate?  " 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Major  Pratt,  who  said,  m  part: 

*  *  The  question  assigned  to  me  is  a  curious  one.  Does  anyone  own  the  graduate  ?  Is 
he  never  to  be  turned  out  to  battle  for  himself  in  the  whirlpool  of  events?  Or  is  he 
forever  to  be  under  the  direction  of  someone  who  is  paid  to  look  out  for  him?  This 
seems  to  me  to  revert  to  the  old  slavery  times  when  the  negro  was  placed  upon  the 
block  and  auctioned  off  at  so  much  per  head.  The  graduate  now  seems  to  be  upon 
the  same  block,  and  we  must  dispose  of  him  in  some  way." 

Major  Pratt  then  called  to  him  Rosa  Bourassa,  Levi  levering,  and  Reuben  Wolfe, 
graduates  of  Carlisle,  who  are  at  present  employed  in  the  Indian  school  service. 
These  young  Indians  were  severally  catechized  as  to  why  they  were  in  attendance  af 
the  institute,  who  told  them  to  come,  and  in  regard  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
them  while  at  Carlisle.  In  reply  they  one  and  all  said  they  had  come  to  the  insti- 
tute of  their  own  accord  in  the  hope  that  they  might  learn  something  that  would  help 
them  individually  and  be  of  service  to  them  in  helping  the  less  favored  of  their  race. 
All  were  convinced  that  they  were  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  themselvee.  At 
Carlisle  they  stated  that  they  were  allowed  to  go  out  and  work  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing forms,  and,  while  they  were  not  obliged  to  do  so,  they  had  all  spent  some  time 
away  from  the  school  in  practical  work. 
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'*  This/'  said  Major  Pratt,  ^*  is  the  beet  ai^g;ament  for  the  Indian  that  I  can  present. 
The  Indian  should  go  into  the  body  politic  and  relieve  the  United  States  from  caring 
for  him.  We  are  making  too  much  ado  about  the  school  and  not  paying  enough 
attention  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question. 

"  There  is  no  school  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  anv  in  the  United 
States,  that  will  refuse  to  admit  the  Indian  when  he  shows  a  fitness  for  the  curricu- 
lum. The  public  shools,  the  schools  of  our  own  children,  will  civihze  the  Indian 
and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  take  his  place  in  the  body  politic 

**  The  business  of  the  United  States  is  to  make  decent  homes  for  everybody,  without 
distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition.  The  freedom  of  the  Indian  from 
his  environment  is  longed  for  oy  every  pupil  at  Carlisle  and  other  schools;  they  want 
a  chance  to  get  out  into  the  world  and  mmgle  with  and  be  of  the  people.  The  War 
Depflj-tment  has  declared  the  Indian  to  be  a  failure  as  a  soldier.  The  Indian  never 
was  in  the  Army  as  an  individual.  Companies  have  been  tribalized,  the  Sioux, 
Apaches,  and  Crows  have  been  kept  by  themselves  and  have  had  no  chance.  The 
Indian  should  be  taken  into  the  Army  just  as  any  other  man  is  taken  in,  without 
regard  to  his  nationality.  Major  Pratt  mentioned  the  fact  that  five  of  his  boys  were 
in  the  Army,  two  beinff  in  the  Phillipines,  two  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  one  in  Cuba." 

He  eaid  that  the  Indian  had  no  home,  and  should  be  taken  away  from  his  dirt 
and  given  an  equal  show  with  other  men.  The  reservation  system  is  wrong;  it  does 
not  develop  manhood.  The  best  kind  of  schooling  for  an  Indian  is  to  go  into  any 
school  or  city,  secure  any  kind  of  honest  work,  and  become  assimilated  by  the  white 
civilization. 

Father  B.  F.  Hahn,  of  Banning,  Cal.,  spoke  of  the  great  good  done  by  the  church, 
and  of  trying  to  aid  them  in  securing  the  means  of  a  livelihood. 

Dr.  Merrifl  E.  Gates  spoke  for  the  churchy  which  has  been  the  pioneer  in  Indian 
civilization.  The  good  work  done  bv  the  mission  fathers  is  seen  even  in  this  genera- 
tion. He  thought  that,  while  all  schools  were  doing  good  work,  the  Carlisle  **  out- 
ine  **  system  is  the  great  central  idea. 

Kev.  Dr.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  thought  that  the  Question,  "What  shall  we 
do  with  the  Indian  graduate?"  can  be  apphed  with  equal  force  to  the  graduate  of 
any  other  school  or  college.  If  the  graduate  with  proper  mental  equipment  is  given 
absolute  freedom  to  go  where  and  to  do  what  he  pieases,  the  question  is  solved. 
The  best  interests  of  the  country  are  wrapped  up  in  the  homogeneity  of  the  people. 
There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  the  people  are  so  homogeneous  as  in 
the  United  States.  The  public  school,  aided  by  the  press  and  the  church,  are  great 
factors  in  the  attainment  of  this  end.  There  should  be  no  Indian  tribes  nor  tribal 
schools.  It  is  the  man  who  is  sought,  not  the  tribe.  The  Indian  must  go  and  be 
lost  in  the  great  stream  of  American  life.  The  sole  question  is,  **  How  shall  we  so 
manage  the  education  of  the  young  Indian  as  to  assimilate  him  in  our  life?"  The 
Indians  are  a  feeble  people;  their  language  is  worth  nothing  and  should  not  be  per- 
petuated. The  Indian  question  will  be  solved  when  the  Indian  schools  are  oone 
away  with  and  the  Indian  children  mingle  with  the  whites. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Brown,  of  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas,  continued  the  discussion,  saying, 
briefly,  that  the  Indian  children  drawing  the  greatest  annuities  were  the  worst 

Oils,  mentioning  the  Osages  as  an  example  in  proof  of  his  assertion.  He  thinks  the 
ian  is  spoiled  oy  our  indulgence.  He  should  be  made  to  stand  or  fall  upon 
leaving  school. 

Supt.  Russell  Ratliff,  of  the  Omaha  school,  Nebraska,  stated  that  the  allotment  of 
Indian  lands  by  the  Government  makes  it  hard  to  send  the  Indian  away.  He  rents 
out  his  land  and  lives  on  the  income.  He  thus  becomes  more  lazy  and  is,  in  fact, 
naught  but  a  pauper  aided  by  the  Government. 

Supervisor  Wright  said  that  the  abolition  of  the  reservation  would  not  dispose  of 
the  vexed  question.  He  cites  the  Winnebagoes  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Sioux  in  Min- 
nesota as  examples  of  Indians  living  among  the  whites  and  shifting  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Wright  remarked  that  these  Indians  are  tramps  and  gypsies,  making  their  living 
by  selling  baskets  and  fish.  He  thought  that  the  easiest  and  best  system  is  to  place 
Indian  children  in  white  famiUes,  where  they  can  learn  American  life  while  going  to 
school. 

The  chairman  of  the  superintendents'  section  announced  a  general  discussion, 
which  was  led  by  Superintendent  Smith,  of  Michigan,  who  told  of  the  civil  life  of 
the  Indians  in  his  State,  saying  they  made  good  average  citizens.  The  Indian  chil- 
dren make  fair  progress  in  the  public  schools,  and  he  thought  that  the  Indian  com- 
pared favorably  with  his  white  brother  under  similar  circumstances. 

Superintendent  Mc Arthur,  of  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  propovmded  the  following  question: 

"  Excluding  all  mixed  bloods,  all  Indians  in  Government  employ  on  reservations, 
and  all  in  colleges  and  academies,  how  many  of  them  are  there  to-day  who  have 
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been  engaged  for  five  years  or  more  in  making  their  own  living  as  a  result  of  the  edu- 
cation given  them  by  the  Grovemment  schools?  '* 

Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates  considered  this  an  unfair  question  because  of  the  compara^ 
tively  recent  establishment  of  the  schools. 

Supt.  Russell  Ratliff  stated  that  whether  or  not  the  Indian  should  be  sent  out  into 
the  world  on  his  merits  is  an  open  Question.  If  he  be  able  to  stand  on  his  merits, 
all  right;  if  not,  he  should  be  treated  accordingly.  A  change  of  methods  in  Indian 
education  is  hardly  advisable  at  present.  The  Indian  must  not  be  hurried  into 
civilization. 

Dr.  Gates  said  that  from  our  point  of  observation  we  see  distinct  progress  in  Indian 
education.  Ajs  the  family  is  conceded  to  be  the  unit  of  civilization,  and  as  sound  and 
true  home  life  is  the  basis  of  national  character,  the  tribe  and  tribal  relation  must  ^ 
if  civilization  is  to  come.  The  reservation  system  is  wrong.  The  proper  method  is 
to  give  the  Indian  his  property  outright,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may. 
Reservation  boarding  and  oay  schools  and  the  Eastern  boarding  schools  are  steps  in 
the  right  direction,  the  Eastern  school,  probably,  being  the  most  helpful,  as  the 
Indian  is  thrown  more  among  his  white  brothers.  If  we  attempt  to  discard  the 
power  of  Christianity,  we  shall  fall  short  of  our  purpose.  The  door  to  the  true  ideal 
has  been  opened  by  the  missionaries. 

Dr.  Gat^  then  offered  the  following  resolution: 

"  Resolvedf  That  the  true  object  of  tne  Indian  schools  and  of  Indian  management 
is  to  accomplish  the  release  of  the  Indian  from  the  slavery  of  tribal  life  and  to  estab^ 
lish  him  in  the  self-supporting  freedom  of  citizenship  and  a  home  in  the  life  of  the 
nation,  and  that  whatever  in  our  present  system  hinders  the  attainment  of  this  object 
should  be  changed.** 

Miss  Rosa  Bourassa,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  said:  "Send  the  Indian  out  where  he  has 
to  make  his  own  living,  and  that  will  be  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  him.  If  that 
is  done,  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  no  Indian  question.** 

Major  Pratt  then  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  pubhc  schools  of  the  United  States  are  fundamentally  and 
supremely  the  Americanizers  of  all  people  within  our  limits,  and  our  duty  to  the 
Indian  requires  that  all  Indian  school  effort  should  be  directed  toward  getting  the 
Indian  youth  into  these  schools.*' 

Mr.  Reuben  Wolfe,  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  was  in  favor  of  breaking  up  the  tribal 
relation,  and  gave  interesting  events  from  his  own  history  as  actual  experience  upon 
which  he  based  his  conclusions  with  r^ard  to  the  Indian. 

Dr.  Gates  pointed  out  the  feet  that  the  speaker  who  had  preceded  him  was  the 
best  possible  ar^ment  in  support  of  his  contention,  that  the  Indian  should  be  forced 
out  into  the  active  life  of  the  nation. 

Topic. — ^^Resolvedf  That  the  present  system  of  control  of  reservation  boarding 
schools  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  superintendents  of  such  schools  should  be  bonded.*' 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Supt.  D.  D.  Mc Arthur,  who  gave  the  following 
reasons  for  favoring  the  adoption  of  the  resolution: 

1.  It  is  an  inconsistency  to  place  a  superintendent  where  he  can  not  superintend. 

2.  The  union  of  a  school  with  an  agency  is  unfavorable  to  the  school. 

3.  The  fundamental  cause  for  dissatisfaction  is  in  relation  to  school  property. 

4.  It  is  now  difficult  to  maintain  good  discipline. 

5.  A  closer  relation  between  the  schools  and  the  Indian  Office  is  desirable. 

6.  The  usual  term  of  office  of  an  Indian  aeent  is  too  short  for  good  results,  if  he  is 
a  good  man  for  the  position,  and  too  lone  if  he  is  not. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Major  Pratt: 

"Whereas  local  prejudice  on  the  i)art  of  the  whites  against  the  Indians  in  the 
vicinity  of  every  tribe  and  reservation  is  such  as  to  make  attendance  of  Indian  youth 
there  impracticable;  and 

"  Whereas  there  is  no  prejudice  preventing  the  attendance  of  Indian  youth  in  such 
public  schools  as  are  remote  from  the  tribes  and  reservations:  Therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  establish  industrial  schools 
in  well-populated  districts  a.s  remote  from  the  tribe  as  possible,  and  it  is  hereby  sug- 
gested that  ten  such  schools  be  tentatively  established  at  once,  each  with  a  capacitv 
for  caring  for  300  at  the  school,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  each  school  shall 
carry  300  additional  pupils  placed  out  in  public  schools,  in  families  where  the  child 
shall  give  8er\ice  in  homes  to  pa^  for  their  keep.** 

Aiter  some  debate  this  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Wilson,  of  Supai,  Ariz.,  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
passed: 

^^ Resolved,  That  the  Government  should  provide  immediately  for  the  vaccination 
of  all  Indians  under  Government  control," 
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The  following  reeolation  waa  then  offered  by  Dr.  Grates,  and  passed: 
^^Resolvedy  That  while  this  convention  reco^izes  certain  difficulties  that  attend  the 
appointment  of  teachers  under  the  civil-service  regulations,  it  recognizes  the  great 
advantajge  of  permanent  tenure  and  of  the  general  principles  of  civil-service  reform, 
and  believes  that  the  appUcation  of  these  principles  should  be  still  further  enter- 
tained." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  superintendents'  section  it  was  decided  that  there  bean 
organization  of  superintendents  of  Indian  schools  throughout  the  service,  with  a  view 
to  concerted  action.  Major  Pratt  was  elected  chairman  and  E.  A.  Allen  secretary. 
The  chairman  and  secretary  were  instructed  to  bring  the  resolutions  enacted  at  the 
convention  to  the  attention  of  Congressmen  and  the  officials  at  Washington. 


MATRONS*  SECTION. 

The  matrons'  section,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Fannie  D.  Hall,  of  Perris,  Cal., 
met  for  the  discussion  of  those  questions  that  pertain  to  the  home  life  of  the  Indian 
schools.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  one  factor  in  the  schools  uj)on  which  so  much 
depends  as  the  matron.  Her  duty  is  to  supervise  the  cooking,  sewing,  housekeeping, 
ana,  in  a  word,  to  make  the  school  a  home  for  the  children,  and  to  be  a  mother  m 
the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

!7bpic.— **The  matron's  duties." 

Mrs.  lillie  McCoy,  matron  at  Chilocco  Indian  school,  Oklahoma,  presented  a  paper 
which  proved  of  great  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  work. 

She  said: 

"  In  the  hope  of  giving  a  few  points  to  those  about  to  eitter  the  work,  and  b^ging 
my  coworkers  in  the  matron's  department  to  bear  with  me,  I  shall  briefly  run  over 
a  list  of  the  duties  which  I  regard  as  incumbent  upon  one  occupying  the  matron's 
position,  and  state  in  detail  how  those  duties  can  best  be  performed. 

"  Let  me  first  urge  the  wise  matron  to  select  from  among  her  girls  a  few  sergeants, 
who  shall  be  in  command  of  small  companies  of  girls.  This  will  mutually  benefit 
matron  and  pupils.  It  strengthens  character  to  be  in  a  position  of  trust,  and  ser- 
geants will  appreciate  this  and  in  most  instances  live  up  to  what  is  expected  of  them. 

**  The  matron  will  also  find  it  most  convenient  to  have  an  understudy  r^y  to  take 
her  place  in  case  she  may  be  ill  or  be  called  away  from  the  school  during  the  year. 

**  It  is  well  to  be  up  a  little  earlier  than  the  girls.  A  smile  and  a  word  from  you 
encourages  them  as  tney  go  down  from  their  dormitories.  Then,  too,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  urge  them  to  get  up.  Indeed,  I  often  find  it  best  to  wash  faces  to  arouse 
some,  and  even  after  all  have  been  dressed  they  are  very  much  like  the  mice  in  the 
old  adage  and  will  play  when  the  mother  is  not  in  evidence. 

"  Have  a  sergeant  on  duty  in  the  lavatory  to  see  that  no  child  goes  to  work  until  face 
and  hands  have  been  bathed,  hair  combed,  and  all  buttons  fastened.  This  sergeant 
should  see  that  girls  go  to  their  respective  places  in  dining  room  and  kitchen  on  time 
to  help  prepare  the  morning  meal.  Apropos,  I  usually  have  a  copy  of  my  detail 
posted  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  play  room.  At  this  hour  in  the  morning 
the  matron  should  see  that  windows  in  all  sleeping  apartments  are  opened  and  bed- 
ding turned  down  to  air  while  pupils  are  at  breakfast. 

"Thegirls  are  inarched  to  the  dining  room  imder  the  eye  of  the  sergeant,  the  matron 
directing  all.  I  believe,  when  the  breakfast  is  over,  in  bringing  them  back  to  the  assem- 
bly room  and  sending  all  up  to  make  their  beds.  It  is  my  policy  to  hold  each  child 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  her  own  l]^.  Of  course  I  go  up  with  them,  help- 
ing one  or  showing  another  the  best  way  to  make  the  bed  in  question  until  all  are 
inade.  I  then  turn  over  the  dormitories  to  the  care  of  a  few  girls  who  go  to  school 
in  the  morning,  who  sweep,  scrub,  dust,  and  put  the  rooms  in  general  good  order. 

**  The  matron  never  forgets  to  see  that  the  several  details  report  to  their  respective 
places  of  work  on  time.  I  send  a  sergeant  around,  both  morning  and  afternoon,  to 
the  departments,  ten  minutes  after  work  begins,  to  find  out  if  everyone  is  on  duty 
and  to  report  absentees. 

"The  matron  who  has  certain  days  set  apart  for  bathing  and  others  for  carefully 
wielding  the  fine  comb  is  the  one  who  orders  her  household  wisely. 

**The  daily  round  of  cares  includes  beautifying  the  rooms  and  halls  as  well  as 
keeping  them  clean.  If  you  have  no  reading  room  in  your  school,  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish one  as  soon  as  possible;  write  to  your  friends  and  to  missionary  societies  you  may 
know  of;  they  willgladly  send  you  many  excellent  things  that  will  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  your  girls.  ^  ^ 
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''The  trend  of  thought  in  modem  edacation  is  to  bring  out  individuality.  The 
house  should  express  the  tastes  of  the  family.  I  call  upon  my  girls  for  suggestions 
and  ideas^  and  endeavor  to  act  upon  them.  I  believe  strongly  in  the  power  of  beauty 
as  a  refimnff  and  elevating  influence.  I  like  halls  to  represent  hospitality  and  cheer- 
fulness, ana  not  to  be  merely  an  entrance  into  the  rooms  and  house.  The  tasteful 
matron  will  convert  many  homely  articles  into  beautiful  decorations  for  her  school 
home.  Exact  scrupulous  cleanliness  everywhere,  and  do  not  say,  '  Go  scrub  that  hall, ' 
and  then  leave  the  child  to  her  own  devices.  A  desire  to  teach  the  children  how 
to  do  what  is  required  of  them,  and  showing  them  how  to  use  the  broom,  will  help 
gain  their  confidence  as  no  other  method  can. 

*^  I  heard  one  of  my  sergeants,  speaking  of  a  matron  once,  say:  '  She  stood  with  her 
hands  folded  all  the  time,  but  sne  made  us  everlastingly  work.' 

**  Human  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world  over  and  orders  to  work  while  you  stand 
and  look  on  are  about  as  cheerfully  executed  as  you  would  obey  yourself  were  the 
position  shifted.  The  matron  is  a  mother  when  she  '*  helps**  the  ffirls  to  be  home 
makers.  The  drudgery  of  washing  dishes,  and  making  beds  is  empnasized  if  we  fail 
to  do  our  part,  eiving  reasons  also  for  performing  these  duties,  that  life  may  be  lived 
in  greater  comiort  and  in  many  instances  prolonged,  and  that  home  may  be  more 
attractive. 

''Occasional  cases  of  insubordination  may  be  cited,  but  usually  the  Indian  pupU 
responds  most  readily  when  he  is  asked  to  ^^  help ''  do  things  and  is  quick  to  acqmre 
speed  as  well  as  ability  in  the  execution.  By  object  lessons  only  can  you  teach  Indi- 
ans. Do  not  forget  that  a  large  stock  of  patience  is  a  most  valuable  possession  for  a 
matron. 

"  I  can  look  back  over  my  failures  and  see  that  in  most  instances  the  fault  was  my 
own.  Tactful  deidinff  with  the  case,  and  a  more  careful  study  of  the  child  in  question 
would  have  produced  far  better  results.  It  is  well  to  act  with  decision,  but  it  is 
unwise  to  'speak'  without  remembering  the  proverbial  warning  to  'think  twice 
before  you  speak.'  Be  a  mother  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  by  having  the 
advancement  and  well-being  of  your  children  at  heart,  and  you  will  eaioly  win  their 
confidence. 

"  I  consider  the  moral  training  the  most  important  of  the  matron's  duties,  to  instill 
into  their  minds  a  love  for  truth  and  purity.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  talk  to  vour  girls 
freely  on  all  subjects;  know  their  sorrows  as  well  as  their  happier  moods;  be  in  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  them,  and  gradually,  without  their  realizing  it,  perhaps,  youwiU 
DO  able  to  show  them  that  purity  of  mind  and  body  go  hand  in  hand,  and  to  draw 
them  from  their  former  ideas  into  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  life. 

"Our  Indiim  girls  have  not  been  taught  tnese  things  at  home,  and  it  is  their  mis- 
fortune rather  than  their  fault  that  they  hold  the  lax  ideas  they  do.  Ignorance  is 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  crime  that  is  committed  in  the  world,  and  it  is  our  privilege 
to  lead  these  gjrls  into  better  ways  of  living,  but  remember  it  will  be  necessary  to 
tell  them  over  and  over,  every  day  and  each  week,  and  next  month,  and  even  next 
year,  firmly,  perhaps,  but  kindly.  Do  not  allow  the  word  *  fail '  in  your  vocabulary, 
and  when  the  work  of  the  day  is  done,  and  you  see  your  little  brood  safely  in  bed, 
with  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  Father,  who  loves  all  children,  for  His  care  through  the 
day,  you  may  go  to  your  downy  couch  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open,  prepared  to  jump, 
seize  your  bottle  of  ginger,  and  run  to  the  cry  of  some  little  one." 

Topic. — "  Present  methods  employed  at  various  Indian  schools  for  proper  instruction 
of  girls  in  family  cookinc." 

At  Chilocco,  Okla.,  wnere  some  of  the  male  employees  have  families  living  in 
cotta^  on  the  school  grounds,  Mrs.  McCJoy  details  a  number  of  girls  to  assist  those 
families,  and  excellent  opportunities  are  thus  afforded  for  teaching  the  girls  cooking, 
as  well  as  general  housework,  and  also  t)ie  most  important  art  of  learning  to  be  "  home 
makers." 

Topic. — "  System  employed  at  Indian  schools  to  teach  girls  family  washing  and 
iromng,  as  well  as  general  management  of  laundry;  also  number  of  girls  and  boys 
detail^  thereto  in  proportion  to  attendance." 

In  many  instances  the  employee  works  with  the  Indian  pupil  in  order  to  show  her 
just  how  to  do  good  laundry  work.  Several  matrons  report  far  better  laundry  work 
done  by  Indians  than  can  be  gotten  elsewhere. 

Topic. — "Manner  of  teaching  girls  cutting  and  fitting  as  now  actually  practiced; 
and  also  if  the  child  is  measur^  and  each  garment  fitted." 

The  question  of  cutting  and  fitting  caused  Miss  Bryan,  of  (irand  Junction,  Colo.,  to 
stand,  that  the  matrons  might  examine  a  beautifully  made  gown  she  wore,  made 
^tirely  by  Indian  pupils  at  the  school. 
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The  matrons  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  have  sewing  taught  in  the  res^tive 
schools,  that  their  girls  may  go  hack  to  their  homes  ahle  to  cut  and  make  their  own 
clothing;  not  n^lecting  crotcheting,  knitting,  and  embroidery,  etc.,  this  being  the 
recreation  of  sewing. 

Some  of  the  matrons  reported  classes  for  small  pupils  in  doll  dressmaking,  thus 
teaching  cutting  and  fitting.  In  fitting  the  children,  it  is  customary  to  take  each 
child's  measure  and  to  fit  each  garment  to  its  respective  owner. 

Tojnc. — "How  to  manufacture  sufficient  clothing  for  all  pupils, as  well  as  to  give 
the  girls  the  same  training  as  in  well-regulated  dre^making  establishment." 

^f  rs.  Johnson  made  a  strong  plea  for  sewing  tauffht  as  a  domestic  science.  She 
wished  to  give  it  a  separate  department  and  elevate  this  line  of  work.  In  the  schools 
the  seamstress  is  kept  so  very  busy  gettine  garments  made  to  keep  the  pupils  prop- 
erly clothed  that  she  has  not  time  to  teach  sewing  as  it  should  be. 

Topic, — "  Means  employed  to  secure  proper  mending  and  darning  of  girls'  and  boys* 
garments." 

Miss  Ansley,  of  Carson  City,  Nev.,  thinks  that  in  small  schools,  where  the  work  of 
the  laundry  is  done  early  in  the  week,  the  laundress  and  her  detail  could  be  employed 
mendine  the  clothes. 

Mrs.  Ball  holds  one  girl,  with  several  smaller  ones  to  assist,  responsible  for  the 
darning,  and  one  for  the  mending,  in  her  school. 

Topic. — *  *  The  matron' s  influence. ' ' 

Miss  Bassett,  of  Boeebud,  S.  Dak.,  was  of  the  opinion  that  as  the  matron  is,  so  the 
pupils  are. 

'    Miss  Ansley  urges  matrons  to  show  pupils  that  the  school  mother  is  living  her  life 
for  them,  and  they  will  appreciate  the  fact. 

Mrs.  Bodkin  suggests  that  nlatrons  should  always  use  great  kindness  of  manner 
when  approaching  the  Indian  pupil. 

Miss  McKinney  advocates  showing  each  child  that  you  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  her. 

Topic — **  Personal  hy^ene." 

Each  matron  reports  individual  towels.  A  few  reported  having  a  supply  of  towels 
to  enable  them  to  give  each  child  a  clean  towel  every  day.  Towels  marked  for  indi- 
viduals, that  any  not  in  place  might  be  easily  reported,  seemed  to  be  the  preference. 

Most  of  the  matrons  reported  running  water  in  their  respective  schools  and  all 
desired  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  Hall  has  wardrobes  for  each  child,  where  combe,  brushes,  etc.,  are  kept 

Miss  Engle  has  oilcloth  pockets  in  the  lavatory  for  such  articles.  Toothbrushes 
are  used  by  the  pupils. 

Mrs.  Wind  urged  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  greatest  care  over  the  health  of  the 
girls. 

Miss  Ansley  thought  Indian  girls  far  more  careless  than  others,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
training  at  home.  She  stated  that  the  matron  should  talk  freely  with  the  girls  every 
day  and  over  and  over  again;  if  they  resent  it  at  first,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  do  not 
be  discouraged,  as  in  time  the  talks  will  have  their  influence  and  the  girls  will  try  to 
act  upon  the  suggestions  given. 

Topic. — "Christian  training." 
.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  matrons  present  that  without  Christianity  the 
matron's  work  is  in  vain. 

Topic.— '^  What  must  be  the  effect  in  character  and  after  life  of  cultivating  the  taste 
for  showy  dress  while  the  ability  to  procure  such  things  unaided  is  not  proportionately 
cultivated?" 

Mrs.  Wind  felt  the  necessity  of  matrons  advising  their  girls  as  to  dress  and  spend- 
ing their  money. 

Mrs.  Johnson  considers  uniforms  the  best  dress  for  pupils  to  save  money  and  for 
employees  as  an  example  for  their  children. 

Mrs.  Cochran  considers  the  subject  of  Indian  dress  for  the  Indian  girl  a  problem, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  Indians  to  go  into  debt  for  showy  clothes. 

After  a  spirited  discussion  it  was  decided  that  the  dressy  tendency  is  not  due  to 
any  school  training,  but  is  part  of  the  Indian  extravagance. 

Tojnc.—*'  Ventilation." 

This  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed,  each  matron  giving  her  method  of  keeping 
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the  rooms  sweet  and  fresh.     Various  systems  of  ventilation  were  explained.    Matrons 
reported  great  difficulty  in  breaking  pupils  of  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  heads  covered. 

Topic. — "The  great  necessity  for  makinc  the  school  a  home." 
Mrs.  Johnson  feels  the  failure  to  do  this  is  the  rush  of  business  at  all  times. 
Children  have  to  be  left  so  often. 

All  the  matrons  have  sitting  rooms  in  their  schools.  Most  of  the  schools  have 
cames  for  parlor  and  lawn.  All  agreed  that  it  was  pleasant  and  profitable  to  have 
boys  and  girls  meet  at  certain  times  and  have  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  social 
side  of  life  by  spending  a  pleasant  hour  together,  properly  chaperoned. 

Jbpic. — "In  teaching  fancy  work,  are  classes  formed  for  regular  instruction  under 
detail,  or  is  it  done  at  such  times  as  will  not  interfere  with  other  regular  work?  *' 

Miss  Little,  of  Rosebud,  8.  Dak.,  stated  that  she  had  classes  at  night,  and  later, 
when  the  winter  clothing  was  made,  she  devoted  Saturday  mornings  to  embroidery, 
stitching,  etc. 

The  seamstress  at  Tomah,  Wis.,  sells  the  work,  reserving  the  bare  price  of  the 
materials  and  giving  the  balance  to  the  pupils  who  did  the  work.  Some  schools 
reported  that  they  sell  the  work  and  use  the  money  to  purchase  more  material.  The 
matrons  reported  great  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  parents  when  the  children 
returned  home  able  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  and  it  often  affords  a  means  of  inftking 
money. 

ropic.— "Is  the  dormitory  work  performed  by  detail  or  by  each  individual? 
And  also  the  method  employed  in  keeping  sitting  rooms,  halls,  lavatories,  etc.,  clean 
and  tidy  at  all  times." 

All  of  the  matrons  felt  that  rooms  rather  than  dormitories  were  to  be  desired. 
Many  of  the  matrons  have  special  details  who  do  the  dormitory  work,  while  not  a 
few  prefer  holding  each  child  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  Iher  own  bed.  One 
matron  has  drills  in  bedmaking  for  the  little  ones. 

Topic. — "At  schools  where  the  outing  system  is  practiced,  what  difficulties  are 
encountered  and  the  greatest  good  derived?  " 

Miss  Bryan  reports  satisfactory  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  the  " outing"  system, 
as  practiced  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  and  boys  and  girls  are  constantly  in  demand. 

Topic. — "  What  recreation  or  regular  outdoor  exercise  is  practiced  by  the  girls?  " 
Many  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  games  for  both  in  and  outdoor  exercise  for 
boys  and  girls.    Croquet,  shinny,  basket  ball,  baseball,  and  tennis  are  the  most  pop- 
ular.   Walking  is  very  popular  at  all  schools,  and  sometimes  boys  and  girls  take  long 
walks  together  in  small  numbers,  properly  chaperoned. 

Topic. — "The  cultivation  of  wholesome  social  relations  with  the  opposite  sex." 
That  it  was  highly  essential  to  cultivate  the  social  side  of  life  was  the  opinion  of 
those  present.  SK)nie  schools  permit  boys  to  call  on  the  girls  Friday  evenings  in  the 
employees*  room.  Some  have  from  five  to  ten  boys  call  Sunday  afternoons  after 
services,  thus  giving  drawing-room  lessons.  Haskell  Institute  allows  one  social  a 
month,  at  which  fancy  marching  is  always  a  prominent  feature.  It  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  matron  to  introduce  intellectual  games  among  the  older  pupils  during 
the  coming  year.  In  vacation  the  schools  generally  have  more  frequent  socials  than 
during  the  school  year,  and  usually  lawn  socials  before  dark. 

Topic. — "The  importance  of  impressing  the  dignity  of  honest  work.  How  can  all 
work  be  lifted  out  of  drudgery  ana  made  a  means  of  growth  ?  " 

The  matrons  felt  the  necessity  of  inculcating  a  spirit  of  helping  others  among  their 
Indian  prot^g^s,  of  being  thoughtful  and  hanay,  and  of  not  feeling  above  any  work, 
BO  long  as  it  is  honest. 

Topic.— *^  House  cleaning;  what  it  means." 

The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  that  the  house  should  be  kept  in  such  order  that  no 
particular  cleaning  would  be  necessary  at  any  particular  time  of  the  year,  except  when 
painting,  whitewashing,  etc.,  are  to  l>e  done,  and  when  blanket- washing  time  arrives. 

Topic. — "Use  and  value  of  decorations." 

An  atmosphere  of  home  is  the  result  of  decoration.  Children  look  upon  the  school 
as  home  if  |)ermitted  to  take  part  in  decorating  it.  Mrs.  Hall  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  decorations  in  her  school.  The  matrons  agreed  that  the  pleasure  c3 
being  able  to  show  the  pupils*  rooms  in  "apple-pie  "  order  at  all  times  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  give  the  pupils  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  living  in  them. 
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Topic. — '*The  best  method  of  introducing  girls  in  family  cooking." 
The  "  outing"  system,  where  girls  are  sent  to  small  iamilies,  and  the  cooking  class 
are  the  only  ways  possible  to  teach  cooking  with  any  degree  of  succe^.     In  small 
schools,  where  the  cook  is  capable,  she  may  do  a  great  d^  in  giving  instruction  in 
cooking. 

Questions  as  to  bedmaking,  storing  the  night  clothes  during  the  day,  necessity  at 
times  of  matron  filling  any  and  all  positions  in  the  schools,  were  asked  and  discussed. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

^^Resolredy  That  the  ring  baths  are  more  sanitary  and  therefore  best  suited  to  the 
use  of  Indian  children. 

**Resolvedf  That  a  teacher  of  cooking  as  a  domestic  science  should  be  provided  for 
each  nonreservation  school  in  the  service  and  for  all  schools  where  the  school  cook- 
ing is  done  by  steam. 

^^Resolved,  That  we  matrons  do  all  in  our  power  to  inculcate  in  our  boys  and  girls 
a  desire  for  neat,  tasteful  dre^s,  honestly  earning  the  money  for  the  same,  and  making 
the  ^rments  they  wear. 

^* Resolved,  That  the  matrons  have  derived  much  benefit  and  pleasure  from  the 
meetings  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  that  we  owe  Miss  Reel  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
affording  this  opportunity  to  meet" 


TEACHERS'  SECTION. 

Topic. — "Should  the  Indian  schools  have  a  uniform  course  of  study  ?  " 
It  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  section  that  a  uniform  course  of  study  was 
an  object  much  desired. 

Topic. — "  How  may  self-confidence  and  concentration  be  developed  in  a  pupil  ?  " 
Miss  Flora  E.  Harvey,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  stated  that  extreme  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  give  a  task  beyond  a  pupil's  power,  or  embarrassment  will  follow.    Short  les- 
sons thoroughly  learned  give  tne  greatest  confidence  and  strength  to  the  pupil. 

Topic. — **  How  may  a  sense  of  responsibility  be  awakened  in  the  Indian  pupil  ?  " 

Miss  Nora  Hearst  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  to  assign  ,a  certain  article  in  the 
schoolroom  to  each  pupil  for  individual  care  would  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility^. 

Miss  Harvey  held  that  duties  should  be  assigned  to  pupils  in  order  to  awaken  in 
them  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman.  former  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  favored  the  section 
witli  a  few  words  of  cneer. 

Topic. — "The  teaching  of  home  making." 

Mrs.  Emily  L.  Johnson,  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  presented  the  follow- 
ing paper: 

"'I  will  tell  as  briefly  as  possible  the  plan  adopted  at  x)ur  school  for  the  teaching  of 
*home  making.' 

**  Before  rooms  were  readv  for  use,  classes  were  org^ized  and  uniforms  of  apron, 
cuffs,  and  cap  w^ere  made.  The  girls  were  supplied  with  notebooks  and  pencils,  and 
preHminary  talks  were  given  upon  the  following  subjects,  which  were  enlarged  upon 
as  the  conditions  of  the  pupils  required  and  the  experience  of  the  teacher  suggested: 

"The  first  subject  was  home  making;  second,  neatness,  promptness,  order;  third, 
food;  fourth,  cooking;  each  girl  taking  notes  of  short  sentences,  especiallv  to  be 
remembered.  This  was  her  study  hour.  The  next  time  she  came  to  the  class  the 
lesson  was  reviewed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  a  list  of  twenty-five  questions  was 
given  for  each  pupil  to  answer.    Three  out  of  the  110  girls  stood  100. 

"  Home  making  was  presented  something  after  this  manner:  We  all  want  a  home; 
a  home  is  the  place  where  our  loved  ones  dwell.  To  me  it  means  a  house,  not  a  cov- 
ered wagoUj  not  a  tent  or  a  tepee.  It  must  be  a  house.  It  may  be  of  three  rooms 
or  ten,  but  it  should  be  the  sweetest,  cleanest,  happiest  place  on  earth,  and  anything 
we  can  learn  to  improve  the  home  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  education. 

"The  beginning  of  our  education  is  in  the  home,  and  the  teacher  is  the  mother. 
This  thought  was  enlarged  Cipon,  the  sacredness  of  home  and  the  responsibilities  of 
motherhood  being  impressed  upon  the  girls. 

"Our  habits,  manners,  and  morals  are  first  formed  in  the  home;  we  should  form 
only  good  habits.  Our  manners  should  be  the  best  at  home.  Good  habits  and  good 
manners  make  good  morals.  C^ r^r^n\r> 
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Lesson  2. — Habits  of  neatness,  promptness,  and  order  are  necessary  to  make  a 
home  successful.  Neatness  means  to  us  beedth;  without,  life  may  be  a  burden. 
Promptness  has  much  to  do  with  the  comfort  of  a  home;  not  that  the  mother  only 
should  be  on  time,  but  every  member  of  the  family  also. 

*  *  If  neatness  or  cleanliness  is  next  to  eodliness,  oraer  is  Heaven's  first  law.  'A  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place  *  is  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  the 
home.  The  application  of  these  three  habits  should  be  made  to  every  department 
of  life,  but  to  none  so  much  as  to  the  home. 

''In  opening  this  department  difficulties  presented  themselves  in  various  ways. 
The  first  was  in  connection  with  the  school  as  a  whole;  how  to  arrange  classes  so  as 
not  to  conflict  with  either  industrial  or  literary  work.  To  arrange  it  so  that  it  should 
be  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  burden,  our  superintendent  thought  best  to  have  a  differ- 
ent set  of  pupils  every  half  day,  each  class  to  be  made  up  oi  a  few  dropping  out  of 
the  various  aetails,  thereby  in  no  way  disabling  the  force  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
regular  work. 

Difficulty  No.  2  is  how  to  obtain  supplies  of  flour,  meat,  sugar,  etc.,  and  not  reduce 
the  rations  for  the  regular  dining  room  was  the  next  question.  This  was  overcome 
'u  the  following  way:  In  the  morning  each  girl  prepares  enough  of  the  article  she 
is  making  to  be  used  in  the  class  dining  room  for  dinner.  Two  tables  of  eight  pupils 
each  coming  in  rotation,  giving  them  a  pleasant  change,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  being  invited  out  to  dinner,  at  the  same  time  being  an  object  lesson  of  what  a  home 
table  may  and  should  be.  The  afternoon  class  prepares  supper  for  both  morning 
and  afternoon  classes,  thereby  utilizing  the  rations  in  regular  manner. 

"  Our  rooms  consist  of  dining  room  and  class  room  or  kitchen.  The  dining  room  is 
furnished  with  two  tables — an  extension  and  a  smaller  one — both  together  seating  20 
persons.  The  table  service  consists  of  white  semiporcelain  ware,  j)lated  knives,  forks. 
and  spoons,  and  napkins  purchased  for  this  department,  other  things  being  obtained 
from  Government  supplies. 

''  Especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  care  of  these  articles  in  order  that  a  fixed 
habit  may  be  established.  The  children  are  taught  that  every  dish  broken  in  the 
home  means  so  much  hard-earned  money.  The  kitchen  is  provided  with  a  first-class 
range,  and  we  have  also  four  single-burner  gasoline  stoves  with  ovens,  to  be  used 
when  the  range  is  crowded  or  the  weather  too  warm. 

"The  worktables,  which  are  made  at  the  school,  accommodate  two  girls.  The 
tables  have  a  sliding  molding  board  and  two  drawers,  the  upper  one  containing  arti- 
cles needed,  such  as  measuring  cup,  spoons,  knife  and  fork,  egg  beater,  etc ;  the 
lower  one  being  for  aprons,  cuffs,  cap,  and  towels.  Each  class  of  ten  girls  is  divided 
into  housekeepers  and  class  workers,  taking  two  in  rotation  for  housekeepers,  who 
come  in  the  morning  when  the  work  bell  rings  at  7.30,  build  the  fire,  fill  reservoirs, 
teakettle,  get  supplies,  put  the  kitchen  in  order,  and  clean  the  floor  before  the  class 
comes  in  at  the  r^^lar  school  hour. 

*  *  The  first  thing  for  the  class  to  do  is  to  put  on  the  uniform.  When  the  roll  is  called 
each  girl  takes  her  place  at  the  table,  opens  the  drawer  and  observes  if  the  supply  of 
articles  to  work  with  is  complete.  In  reply  to  her  name  she  answers  *  Right^*  if 
everything  is  in  place.  If  not,  she  mentions  what  is  lacking  and  gets  it  The  work 
for  the  morning  is  then  assigned. 

'*  As  Government  rations  are  somewhat  limited  in  variety,  the  following  is  a  very 
common  combination  of  dishes:  We  will  have,  for  instance,  roast  beef  with  brown 
sauce  and  bread  dressing,  mashed  potatoes,  pickled  beets,  com  bread,  rice  pudding 
without  ^gs.  General  rules  for  preparing  meats  and  vegetables  have  previously 
been  given  and  the  girls  have  them  in  their  notebooks.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
meat,  dressing,  and  brown  sauce  is  given  to  two  girls,  they  being  responsible  for 
the  cooking  and  getting  ready  of  these  dishes  to  serve,  two  other  girls  having  charge 
of  the  potatoes,  beets,  and  set  bread  sponge.  Two  more  make  com  bread,  rice  pud- 
ding, and  sauce.  The  other  two  assist  about  the  milk,  butter,  cottage  cheese,  and 
any  extra  work  that  may  come  up,  the  housekeepers  meanwhile  putting  the  dining 
room  in  order,  keeping  up  fires,  and  having  a  general  oversight,  that  the  dinner  is 
readv  on  time.  Any  spare  time  may  be  improved  by  the  girls  observing  what  others 
are  doing  and  getting  their  tables  in  order,  to  be  excused  at  11.30,  the  housekeepers 
only  staying  for  dinner. 

**  Now  they  are  to  take  up  the  dinner  and  get  ready  to  serve  it  at  12  o'clock. 

"The  morning  housekeepers  must  be  re^y  for  school  at  1.15.  The  afternoon 
housekeepers  come  directly  after  dinner,  do  up  the  work,  and  get  the  room  in  order 
for  the  afternoon  class  that  comes  in  at  2.30.  The  work  is  assigned  as  in  the  morning. 
Supper  is  prepared,  when  both  classes  occupy  the  tables,  any  vacant  seats  being  fillw 
by  invitea  guests.  The  morning  housekeepers  wash  the  evening  dishes.  This  com- 
pletes a  fun  day's  work.  The  assurance  of  practical  lessons  learned  that  will  be  of 
incalculable  value  in  after  years,  and  expressions  of  delight  from  the  girls,  go  far 
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toward  making  hard  work  easy.    As  one  of  the  girls  expressed  it,  ^  I  believe  this 
dei>artment  gives  more  pleasure  to  more  pupils  than  any  other  department  in  school/  " 

Topic, — **  The  effects  of  education  upon  the  Indian,  and  should  the  Indian  child  be 
brought  into  the  kindergarten?  " 

Mary  F.  Ledyard,  supervisor  of  kindergarten,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  read  the  follow- 
ing paper: 

**That  the  outlay  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  pays  financially  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  61  out  of  71  military  posts  have  been  abandoned.  In  Dakota  it  costs  us  now 
but  $7  a  year  to  take  care  of  the  Indian  on  whom,  when  uncivilized,  we  expended 
$120. 

*  *  This  fact  answers  all  cavils.  There  is  not  too  much,  but  too  little,  education.  We 
take  a  child  from  the  reservation,  place  him  in  the  kindergarten  of  one  of  the  great 
industrial  schools,  and  after  a  fewer  years  than  is  eiven  the  white  child  we  send  him 
back,  and,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  we  are  told  that  **  wherever  on  reservations 
there  has  been  marked  progress  in  civilization  it  is  traceable  largely  to  returned  stu- 
dents* influence.'* 

**  The  Indian  has  benefited  greatly  by  the  education  thus  far  afforded  him.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  do  vou  suppose  that  the  Government  appropriation  would  have 
increased  from  $20,000  to  $2,631,000  in  the  past  twenty-five  years? 

**  The  Indian  is  a  creature  of  impulse  and  ai>petite.  If  we  change  his  surroundings 
and  increase  his  temptations  without  giving  him  the  restraining  influence  of  a  Chris- 
tion  education,  we  fail  to  bring  him  into  the  higher  realms  of  life,  and  he  goes  to 
destruction.  Forty  thousand  Indian  children  appeal  to  us,  and  all  that  justice  would 
urge  is  reenforced  by  protective  "prudence. 

'*  To  an  inquiry,  if  Indian  parents  are  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
Mrs.  Ament,  of  GreenviUe,  answers,  that,  'like  white  people,  they  differ  in  this 
respect* 

''  In  regard  to  kindergartens,  if  statistics  prove  that  in  great  cities  jails  and  reform- 
atories decrease  in  proportion  as  kindergartens  increase,  why  are  they  not  an  impor- . 
tant  factor  in  Indian  eaucation  ?  The  hope  of  any  people  lies  in  its  children,  and 
the  hand  that  reaches  out  to  uplift  the  child  is  the  hand  that  saves.  Said  a  noted 
educator :  *  Twenty  years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  any  child  could  have  but 
one,  the  kindergarten  or  the  Jiigh  school,  he  should  have  the  kindergarten.'  The 
child  should  be  given  all  possible  instruction  while  at  an  age  to  easily  receive  impres- 
sions, and  for  that  reason  its  education  should  commence  in  the  kindei^garten. 

Tome, — *  *  Language.  * ' 

J.  B.  Brown,  principal  teacher  at  Haskell,  said: 

**  Language  and  literature  should  be  one;  our  language  should  be  so  pure,  so  strong 
as  to  be  literature  to  others. 

**The  child  must  be  encouraged  to  read,  then  to  make  literature.  The  object  of 
language  study  is  to  be  able  to  convey  thought  to  and  from  ourselves.  It  helps  the 
student  to  see  the  weak  points  in  his  understanding  as  well  as  in  his  language,  and  it 
shows  him  how  to  classify  ideas. 

**Not  only  must  his  stock  of  ideas  be  increased,  but  they  must  be  developed  with 
language. 

**  We  base  language  work  on  nature  study  and  biography,  and  we  also  use  the 
pupil's  industrial  experiences. 

"  Primary  pupils  write  of  what  they  see,  hear,  and  read.  From  the  second  to  the 
fourth  grade,  inclusive,  the  teacher's  library  is  adapted  to  the  grade  she  teaches,  and 
her  pupils  develop  a  line  of  good  literature.  They  converse  about  what  they  have 
rcMid,  tildes  loving  the  great  characters  of  whom  the  books  treat.  From  the  fifth 
grade  upward  pupils  draw  from  the  general  library. 

**Geographiail  and  historical  stories  pass  into  composition  work,  and  when  the 
home  letter  is  written  the  pupil  sees  the  necessity  for  language. 

**  Word  analysis  is  taught  in  the  preparatory  year,  and  those  in  the  normal  course 
eive  a  half  year  to  rhetoric  and  have  a  year  of  regular  work  in  literature,  the  classics 
being  then  taken  up. 

"We  advise  the  positive  rather  than  the  negative  nietluxl  of  criticism,  calling 
attention  to  the  good,  why  good,  etc. 

*'  In  teaching  our  help  should  be  in  the  way  of  direi'ting  the  efforts  of  students, 
instead  of  substituting  our  own  efforts  for  theirs." 

Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright  presente<l  an  interesting  paper  on  "The  pla<re  of  the 
Indian  in  history",  and  said: 

"The  Indians  as  we  know  them  now  are  in  a  state  of  transition.  We  to  whose 
hands  are  intrusted  the  work  of  jumping  a  nu^e  over  the  intermediate  steps  from 
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savagery  to  the  civilization  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  should  be  patient  under  its  difficul- 
ties, not  scorning  the  old  customs  whfle  we  strive  to  institute  better  ones.  We  must 
remember  the  words  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles:  *The  times  of  that  ignorance 
God  winked  at/  " 


INDUSTRIAI.  TRAINING  SECTION. 

An  interestmg  meeting  was  held  by  this  section,  and  problems  arising  in  indus- 
trial and  manual  features  of  the  school  service  were  discussed.  The  unanimous 
opinion  was  that  industrial  training  should  be  introduced  and  maintained  in  all  non- 
reservation  schools. 

An  exhaustive  paper  on  sloid  by  Miss  Jenny  Ericson,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  read. 
She  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  introduction  of  sloid  in  all  Indian  schools,  claiming 
that  it  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  all  book  studies  and  be  applied  as  a  means  of 
formal  education.  Miss  Ericson  carefully  traced  the  history  of  sloid,  its  develop- 
ment and  growth  in  this  country.  She  showed  conclusively  that  sloid  or  manual 
training  is  entirely  educational  and  is  intended  for  both  sexes,  as  it  assists  in  giving 
them  the  highest  moral  culture. 

She  says;  **The  aim  of  sloid  is  the  harmonious  development  of  the  pupil,  by 
mfuniftl  exercises  giving  him  the  general  training  which  will  mentally  and  physically 
fit  him  for  any  subsequent  training." 

Mr.  C.  A.  dhurchill  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  presented  a  paper  on  **  The  Use  and  Care 
of  Tools."    He  said: 

*^  In  all  well-regulated  shops  where  pupils  are  learning  trades,  the  starting  point  is 
to  teach  the  proper  names  of  the  various  tools,  and  the  different  uses  and  kinds  of 
work  for  which  tney  are  intended." 

Mr.  Churchill  showed  the  importance  of  forming  habits  of  carefulness  in  the  minds 
of  the  children,  and  stated  that  good  management,  with  the  knowledge  of  taking  care 
of  what  we  have,  is  the  principal  way  to  succeed.  **  It  is  not  what  a  man  earns,  but 
what  he  saves  that  puts  nim  in  comfortable  circumstances." 

In  discussing  the  "Importance  of  educational  manual  training,"  Mr.  Abner  8. 
Curtis,  of  Carson,  Nev.,  stated  that  manual  training  is  very  helpful  in  developing 
individuality  in  the  child,  and  this  helps  greatly  in  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  rela- 
tions.   He  also  laid  stress  upon  its  educational  value. 

William  J.  Oliver,  of  Albuquercjue,  N.  Nex.,  presented  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
*  'Aims  and  K^ults  of  Manual  Training. ' '  He  made  a  strong  plea  for  manual  training 
in  Indian  schools,  laying  much  stress  on  its  educational  value  as  a  branch  of  the 
school  course. 

He  said,  in  part,  that  the  prime  object  of  manual  training,  especially  in  this 
country,  is  to  aid  in  mental  development,  and  showed  that  such  training  prepared 
the  child  for  active  everyday  work  in  after  life,  making  him  a  useful  member  of 
society  and  a  good  citizen.  He  related  from  personal  experience  that  children  and  - 
their  parents  are  very  much  interested  in  the  work  done,  and  that  the  children  are 
more  anxious  to  remain  in  school. 

The  second  subject  presented  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Oliver  was:  '*  What  definite 
relations  can  be  pointed  out  between  school-room  work  and  sloid  work  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  sloid  and  industrial  work  on  the  other?" 

Mr.  Oliver  stated  that  manual  training  holds  a  very  important  place  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  everyday  school  work,  as  it  serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
schoolroom  work  and  the  industrial  work  of  the  school.  It  aids  in  creating  an 
interest  in  the  subjects  of  the  schoolroom  and  better  fits  the  child  for  any  and  all 
industrial  work. 

Sloid. 

The  following  paper  on  sloid  was  presented  by  C.  A.  Kunon,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 
"  The  word  sloid  denotes  a  particular  form  of  manual  training.    The  system  is  not 

a  modem  creation,  but  an  outgrowth  from  many  indications.     Finland  bears  the 

honor  of  first  applying  sloid  in  the  public  schools,  but  to  Sweden  we  are  indebted  to 

clear  and  definite  ideas  r^arding  its  educational  effects. 

**  Sloid  consists  of  drawing  and  woodwork.    The  following  synopsis  represents  the 

work: 

{Graphic  expression  ( Drawing 
ana  <     and 

Plastic  expression.    (  Woodwork. 

**  The  woodwork  is  the  making  of  a  definite  number  of  models  calling  for  succes- 
sive introduction  of  tools,  thus  giving  gratU^l  exercises.    The  drawing  involves  both 
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freehand  and  linear  drawings,  such  as  simple  curves,  geometric  constructions,  prin- 
ciples of  representation,  orthoeraphic  and  isometric  projections,  and  perspective. 

**  It  is  especially  true  of  sloia  that  there  is  an  inside  and  an  outside,  and  it  must 
first  be  treated  from  the  inside.  The  work  of  making  an  object  is  mental  and  phys- 
ical, and  the  primary  object  in  sloid  is  the  pupil.  The  mental  and  manual  effort 
are  far  more  important  than  the  model,  and  sloid  is  introduced  for  this  twofold 
development. 

"In  manual  training  we  have  two  movements;  one  trains  for  general  power,  the 
other  lays  stress  on  the  finish  of  the  pieces  of  work. 

**  Sloid  has  r^ard  for  the  pupil,  and  when  its  exercises  have  left  sufiicient  impress 
on  the  mind  and  hand  its  work  is  done.  This  results  in  the  development  of  numer- 
ous motor  centers,  also  in  the  production  of  that  kind  of  skill  whicn  puts  the  hand 
under  control  of  the  mind. 

"  Industrial  training  is  economic — for  the  acquirement  of  trades;  manual  training 
is  educational.    Here  lies  the  difference  between  automatic  action  and  brain  action. 

**  Sloid  aims  at  simultaneous  development  of  mental  and  physical  powers,  the  for- 
mation of  habits  of  exactness  and  perseverance,  a  love  for  manual  work,  and  the 
acquirement  of  skill,  which  prepares  him  for  life's  conditions.  While  any  form  of 
manual  training  may  be  educative,  sloid  yields  superior  results  on  account  of  the 
underlyingprinciples. 

**  First.  Tnere  must  be  methodical  process.  The  exercises  must  be  of  constantly 
increasing  difficulty  without  abrupt  transition.  In  brief,  there  must  be  organic  pro- 
gression. 

"Second.  There  must  be  variety  in  the  exercises.  The  educational  value  of  an 
exercise  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  useful  impressions  it  makes  on  the  faculties. 

"Third.  There  must  be  in  the  exercises  a  moral  and  practical  purpose  directing 
attention  to  the  useful.  The  will  can  not  be  evoked  without  a  motive,  therefore 
'  teach  nothing  that  is  useless.' 

"Fourth.  Tne  exercises  must  result  in  things,  not  in  parts  of  things.  Elementary 
education  must  begin  with  the  object  and  proceed  to  principles,  the  concrete  first, 
then  the  abstract. 

"Fifth.  The  work  must  permit  exactness  of  execution  without  help.  Self-support, 
onlv,  is  educative. 

^'^Sixth.  It  must  call  for  many-sided  efforts,  so  that  there  will  not  be  fatigue,  also 
not  too  much  repetition,  otherwise  you  get  automatic,  not  brain,  enei^y,  whereas 
the  hand  must  be  under  constant  mental  control. 

"There  are  other  things  of  no  less  importance,  namely,  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  models  and  the  educational  tact  of  the  teacher.  Dr.  Salomon  holds  that 
all  depends  on  the  educational  tact  of  the  teacher,  his  sympathy,  judgment,  and 
energy.  He  must  make  pupils  feel  that  sloid  is  real  work,  real  study.  In  an  ideal 
course  the  work  proceeds  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  and  is  adapted  to  the  pupil's 
mental  and  physical  growth  and  the  efforts  involved. 

"Also  there  must  l^  unity  with  diversity,  and  to  this  end  the  exercises  are  divided 
into  curvilinear  and  rectilinear.  The  one  trains  the  eye  to  the  sense  of  form  in  meas- 
urement, of  which  touch  is  the  instrument  used,  while  the  other  (rectilinear)  requires 
gauges  for  their  measurement.  The  training  of  the  sense  of  touch  is  greatly  under- 
rate. The  eye  alone  can  not  convey  accurate  impressions;  touch  must  convince  the 
eye;  we  never  see  a  thing  as  it  is,  but  as  it  appears.  This  argument  is  reenforced  by 
the  instance  of  Helen  Keller,  who  through  the  sense  of  touch  has  acquired  a  higher 
education  than  normal  children  in  ^neral.  In  making  a  freehand  curve  the  eye 
guides  the  hand  and  the  hand  convinces  the  eye,  and  there  is  created  a  judjrment 
of  symmetrical  and  unsymmetrical.  Therefore  every  training  limited  to  rectilinear 
models  gives  a  defective  training  of  eye  and  hand. 

"Another  ^iding  principle  in  sloid  is  to  use  the  smallest  piece  of  material  and  the 
smallest  number  of  tools  involving  the  greatest  number  of  exercises. 

"  Drawing  and  sloid  go  hand  in  hand.  At  first  the  child  makeaa  copy  of  a  ready- 
made  blue  print,  using  the  model  in  connection  so  as  to  understand  his  copying,  and 
later  the  child  draws  from  the  model  alone.  The  first  stage  is  when  drawings  are  of 
one  view  only  and  are  made  from  dictation.  The  second  is  where  the  pupil  transfers 
all  parts  of  the  model  to  his  paper. 

"The  most  important  factor  is  the  teacher.  The  necessary  qualities  are  those  of  a 
good  teacher  and  a  good  foreman.  Dr.  Salomon  says:  *  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
sloid  »8  to  be  a  means  of  education,  the  teacher  must  be  an  educator.' 

"Again,  slrid  instruction  should  aim  at  a  harmonious  development  of  the  pupil's 
body.  Dr.  Salomon  says:  *  It  is  important  that  both  sides  of  the  body  be  developed. 
Children  should  be  able  to  use  the  saw  and  the  plane  as  well  with  the  left  hand  as 
with  the  right  This  rule  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  knife  or  instruments  used 
by  the  hand  rather  than  the  arm.' "  /^^  j 
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The  physicians'  section  of  the  institute  was  very  interesting  and  profitable.  The 
discussions  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  physicians  are  deeply  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation and  civilization  of  the  Indian;  that  sanitary  education  is  being  carried  into  the 
Indian  homes,  and  that  by  his  influence  obstinate  parents  give  up  their  children  to 
the  schools.  The  physician  not  only  visits  the  wigwams  to  give  attention  to  their 
sick,  but  he  sits  in  their  council  chambers,  and  his  opinions  are  respected. 

Topic. — "The  relation  the  physicians'  work  bears  to  the  civilization  and  education 
of  the  Indian." 

Dr.  Frank  D.  Merritt,  of  Fort  Mojave,  Ariz.,  said  that  our  great  foreign  missionary 
societies,  after  years  of  trial  and  experiment,  have  at  last  decided  that  the  best  and 
quickest  way  to  secure  a  foothold  for  their  cause  is  through  the  trained  medical 
worker.  To  heal  a  man  of  his  disease  is  to  win  his  confidence.  Faith  once  aroused, 
the  way  is  open  to  raise  him  to  a  higher  plane  of  living.  The  mission  of  the  physician 
is  not  alone  to  heal,  but  also  to  teach  the  Indian  to  live  properly  and  impress  him 
with  the  penalty  of  faulty  living. 

Topic. — "The  sanitary  condition  of  Indian  homes  and  the  possibility  of  improvement 
thereon.'* 

It  was  set  forth  bv  the  physicians  that  the  imjwrtance  of  this  subject  was  apparent. 
When  the  Indian  led  a  nomadic  life  he  was  imbued  with  the  superstitions  and 
habits  fastened  upon  him  by  inheritance,  which,  unknown  to  him,  possessed  a  hygienic 
blessing.  When  a  member  of  the  family  died  the  temporary  wickyup,  together  with 
the  clothing  and  most  of  the  property  of  the  deceased,  was  burned.  Thus  contagion 
was  prevented.  The  new  civilization  has  undermined  superstition  and  weakened 
habit,  but  has  failed  to  carry  with  it  the  hygienic  knowledge  adapted  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. The  process  of  transition  from  barbarity  to  civilization  nas  been  too  rapid. 
Those  affected  by  it  should  gradually  be  molded  to  the  new  environments.  Here 
is  a  potent  field  for  the  conscientious  physician. 

Topic. — "  Instruction  in  first  aids  to  Indians." 

Dr.  M.  C.  Terry,  of  Fort  Shaw,  Mont.,  stated  that  it  was  important  that  **  first 
aid  "  instruction  should  be  ^ven  to  the  Indians,  owing  to  the  fcict  that  many  of  them 
live  miles  from  the  physician,  and  they  should  know  what  to  do  imtil  tne  doctor 
arrives.  Nothing  should  be  used  that  can  not  be  found  anywhere.  For  bandages 
and  compressors  use  handkerchiefs;  for  slines  in  broken  arms  and  collar  bones, 
handkerchiefs  or  the  coat  skirt;  for  splints,  fence  boards  or  limbs  of  trees.  The 
doctor  stated  that  "the  fate  of  the  wounded  rests  with  the  one  who  applies  the 
first  dressing." 

Topic. — "Typhoid  fever  and  its  treatment  in  industrial  schools." 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that,  inasmuch  as  the  developing  and  propagation 
of  typhoid  fever  may  be  prevented  to  a  great  extent  by  the  employment  of  the 
proper  sanitary  measures,  it  behooves  every  conscientious  physician  to.  spare  no 
pains  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  this  sometimes  very  fatal  disease.  He  should 
see  that  the  water  supply  is  not  contaminated;  that  the  school  plants  are  supplied 
with  a  system  of  sewerage  sufficient  for  the  thorough  flushing  of  the  sewers  at  regu- 
lar and  frequent  intervals,  and  that  such  other  judicious  prophylactic  measures  are 
employed  as  will  prevent  the  breeding  of  typhoid  germs. 

Topic. — "Indian  superstition  in  the  practice  of  modem  medicine." 
Dr.  T.  M.  Bridger,  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  stated  that  of  the  deaths  from  those  dis- 
eases, the  termination  of  which  is  ordinarily  recovery,  fully  one-fourth  are  due  to  the 
practices  engendered  and  kept  alive  by  Indian  superstition.    Another  result  of  this 
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saperstition,  indirectly  affecting  our  work,  is  its  influence  upon  the  children  turned 
out  of  our  schools.  They  are  taught  and  adopt  civilized  metnods,  but  as  soon  as  they 
return  to  their  homes  every  act  of  barbaric  superstition  is  brought  to  bear  to  turn 
them  from  the  ways  of  the  white  man.  This  is  a  fruitful  cause  for  a  large  per  cent  of 
partial  feiilures  in  this  particular.  So  when  we  combat  superstition  in  any  form  it 
nelps  the  school  children,  who,  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  minority,  merit  and  need 
our  most  sincere  effort  in  their  behalf. 

Tbpic. — "Modem  surgery  among  the  Indians." 

Dr.  L.  F.  Michael,  of  Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak,,  said:  If  we  are  not  well  provided 
with  quarters  and  appliances  suitable  for  successful  execution  of  operations  that  carry 
with  them  septic  danger  we  should  provide  a  place  ourselves.  W  hitewash  and  clean 
up  some  unused  room.  A  tent  can  be  provided  at  small  cost,  which  will  afford  plenty 
of  light  and  can  be  kept  clean  and  sweet  In  cold  climates  a  double  tent  can  be 
used,  with  a  circulation  around  the  inside  compartment.  As  to  appliances,  "wher- 
ever there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  No  other  means  affords  the  agency  physician 
such  opportunities  to  place  himself  secu^ly  in  the  confidence  of  the  red  man  as  the 
judicious  practice  of  modem  suigery,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  ajg;ency  so  potent 
m  carrying  the  new  civilization  right  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  aborigines 
as  a  permanent  factor  as  the  work  of  the  conscientious  successful  physician  and 
surgeon. 

Topic, — "  Tubercular  disease  among  the  Indians." 

Dr. Felix  S.  Martin,  of  Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz.,  stated  that  the  hereditary  taint, 
assisted  by  improper  nourishment  and  insanitary  conditions,  causes  90  per  cent  of  the 
cases  of  consumption  among  the  Indians.  They  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
ventilation.  He  believed  that  with  proper  sanitary  precautions,  proper  food  properly 
prepared,  proper  bathing,  proper  exercise,  proper  ventilation,  and  proper  attention 
from  matrons  and  other  employees  Indian  cnildren  should  and  would  do  better  in 
school  than  they  do  in  the  camp.  The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  among  camp 
Indians  could  be  decreased  by  having  competent  field  matrons  and  nurses  ^pointed 
to  teach  the  Indians  sanitation,  how  to  prepare  food  for  the  sick,  how  to  administer 
medicine,  and  last,  but  not  least,  how  to  Uve. 

Topic. — "  The  medicine  man." 

Dr.  T.  M.  Bridger,  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  said  that  one  fruitful  method  of  combating 
the  influence  of  the  medicine  man  is  to  steal  his  ammunition,  adopt  his  tactics, 
become  the  "friend  of  the  family,"  gain  his  confldence,  be  successful  in  one  instance, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  ma^c  of  the  physician  will  take  the  place  of  that 
"medicine  man."  It  is  almost  a  truism,  "Once  gain  the  confidence  of  an  Indian 
and  you  will  scarcely  lose  it." 

Ibpic.— "Infection." 

Dr.  Mary  H.  McKee,  of  Keams  Canyon,  Ariz.,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  ignorance 
of  the  Indian  as  to  the  simplest  hygienic  laws,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  is  bom 
with  a  predisposition  to  cusease,  makes  him  exceedingly  susceptible  to  infection. 
Heroic  measures  should  be  adopted  to  combat  contagion,  and  full  discretionary 
powers  should  be  given  the  physician  to  employ  any  and  every  method  to  abort  the 
development  of  malicious  conta^on  as  a  public  necessity.  The  greatest  good  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  physician  in  directing  his  best  energies  to  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Topic. — "  The  United  States  Indian  physician;  his  ways  and  means." 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Breen,  of  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  stated  that  the  ways  of  the  United 
States  Indian  physician  were  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  honored  profession  anywhere; 
that  he  is  "up*^  in  medical  jurisprudence;  that  he  is  a  student  of  sociology  or  any 
other  science  that  widens  the  horizon  or  aids  him  in  his  profession.  Tne  doctor 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  means  were  not  adequate  to  accomplish  the  expected 
results. 

Topic. — "Food  hygiene :  Its  relation  to  the  health  of  Indian  children." 
Dr.  Claude  H.  Kinnier,  of  Puyallup  Agency,  Wash.,  said  :  The  school  age,  from 
4  or  5  to  18,  includes  the  time  when  the  mmd  and  body  are  undergoing  development, 
and  when  their  growth  is  almost  completed.  During  this  time  tne  growth  is  some- 
times rapid,  and  often  the  functions  of  absorption  and  assimilation  are  overtaxed  to 
supply  the  necessary  pabulum  for  the  various  increasing  organs  of  the  body.  Food 
must  be  supplied  in  ample  quantity  and  of  the  proper  character  to  build  new  tissues 
and  to  furnish  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  and  muscular  action.  Therefore  too  much 
care  can  not  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  the  right  quantity  and  quality  of  food  to 
maintain  the  proper  standard  of  growth  and  development  of  the  bodyr^  The  Ja^  of 
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such  care  often  lays  the  foundation  for  future  disease,  or  results  in  a  constitution  with 
diminished  resistent  power  to  cope  with  the  duties  and  emergencies  of  life. 

T^no.— Bacteria  culture  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

After  giving  some  practical  lessons  and  exemplifications  in  Imcteria  culture,  Mrs. 
Johnson  G.  McGahey,  M,  D.,  of  Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  said:  **  Buy  your- 
self a  microscope.  The  possession  of  such  an  instrument  will  add  greatly  to  your 
usefulness.  You  will  then  by  careful  study  be  able  to  diagnose  diseases  that,  without 
such  an  auxiliary,  baffle  the  most  exj^rt.  When  the  diagnosis  is  once  established, 
the  most  perplexing  part  of  the  work  is  well  done.  If  you  will  exert  yourself  in  this 
direction  you  will  be  amply  repaid  for  your  pains  and  labor." 

Topic. — "Scrofula:  Its  treatment." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  conference  that  in  all  well-developed  cases  in  the  adult 
the  disease  can  hardly  be  eradicated  by  medication,  but  that  the  field  is  more  prom- 
ising among  the  children  and  youths.  Much  can  he  done  to  modify  the  ravages  of 
scrofula  by  cleanliness,  food,  disinfectants,  and  other  sanitary  measures.  The  phy- 
sician should  see  to  it  that  food,  sanitation,  and  other  prophylaxis  should  be  observed 
in  order  that  no  exciting  cause  should  bring  to  the  surface  evidences  of  this  deterior- 
ating malady. 

Topic, — "Professional  conduct  in  the  practice  of  medicine  among  the  Indians." 
It  was  stated  by  the  physicians  that  nothing  but  the  highest  standard  of  profes- 
sional conduct  should  be  tolerated  by  the  depu-tment.    This  is  the  only  road  to  suc- 
cess and  a  protection  to  the  conscientious,  earnest,  capable  phjrsician. 

Topic. — "The  alkaloids  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  among  the  Indians." 
The  classes  of  food  commonly  used  by  the  Indians  give  them  in  tissue  elements  a 
preponderance  of  the  acids  over  the  alkalies.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  that  equi- 
librium between  these  primary  elements  in  the  Indian  tissue  that  give  a  normal  func- 
tion to  the  vital  oiigans.  Every  observing  ^physician  has  discovered  the  poverty  of 
the  soft  tissue  in  the  salt  of  soda  and  the  bony  tissue  in  the  salt  of  lime.  It  is  very 
anparent,  therefore,  that  the  first  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  restore  this  equilibrium. 
Tnis  can  best  be  done  by  the  use  of  some  of  tne  alkaloids. 

Topic. — The  value  of  military  drill  and  discipline  in  the  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren from  a  medical  standpoint. 

Dr.  Johnson  G.  McGahey,  of  Standing  Rock  A^ncy,  N.  Dak.,  said  that  in  times 
past,  when  game  was  abundant  and  the  aboriginal  mhaoitant  of  this  country  roamed 
at  will  in  search  of  his  food,  he  found  also  the  rude  health  of  the  game  he  pursued; 
but  the  Indian  of  to-day  is  cut  off  from  his  former  nomadic  existence;  his  vitality  is 
impaired.  The  Doctor  believed  that  a  judicious  use  of  military  drill,  coupled  with 
improved  dietettic  conditions,  would  do  more  to  eradicate  tuberculous  diseases  among 
the  Indians  than  all  the  drugs  in  materia  medica.  Systematic  drill  will  have  great 
value  in  preventing  the  many  digestive  disturbances  of  the  Indian.  The  discipline 
will  also  teach  him  self-control,  so  that  in  the  future  he  may  be  able  to  do  not  what 
he  likes,  but,  rather,  willing  to  do  what  he  ought.  Girls  should  also  receive  some 
military  drill.  The  day  has  come  for  the  athletic  white  girl,  and  her  Indian  sister 
has  the  same  need  for  pnysical  development  in  accordance  with  hygienic  laws.  The 
question  of  the  physical  development  of  the  Indian  child  touches  the  future  of  the 
race. 

Topic. — Our  medical  service. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Lindley,  of  San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  the  medicines  come 
to  the  physicians  pure  and  fresh  from  the  leading  drug  houses  of  the  country,  but 
usually  they  are  lacking  in  quantity. 

The  Doctor  expressed  the  desire  that  larger  drug  shops  and  offices  would  be  fur- 
nished the  agency  phy8ician,and  ui^ged  the  necessity  for  erecting  suitable  hospitals  at 
the  agencies  where  needed. 

The  Indians  of  many  reservations  live  in  tepees.  These  tents  consists  of  but  one 
room,  crowded  to  many  times  its  capacity  by  a  people  who  have  no  regard  for  clean- 
liness, and  who  can  not,  in  this  state,  be  taught  to  observe  the  laws  of  sanitation  and 
health.  If  a  meml^er  of  an  Indian  family  is  taken  sick,  he  must  be  treated  in  his 
tepee.  In  order  to  effect  a  cure  of  some  of  the  ailments  the  strictest  sanitary  regu- 
lations are  required,  and  this  can  not  be  had  in  their  homes,  be  they  tepees  or  w^>d 
huts.  The  necessity  for  hospitals  is  therefore  apparent,  and,  if  erected,  it  would 
not  take  long  to  gain  the  full  confidence  of  the  Inoian  and  forever  check  the  opera- 
tion of  the  native  "medicine  man." 
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Topic, — Operative  obstetrics  as  a  potent  factor  m  developing  the  hygienic  perception 
among  Indian  women. 

Dr.  John  C.  King,  of  Banning,  Cal.,  said:  "I  find  from  experience  that  operative 
obstetrics  is  a  potent  factor  in  developing  the  hygienic  perception  among  Indian 
women.  Whoever  can  conduct  them  safely  through  obstetrical  experiences  will  gain 
their  confidence.  It  is  the  women  we  must  reach.  They  control  the  home  life  among 
the  tribes  no  less  than  do  their  sisters  in  the  city.  They  are  less  civilized  than  the 
men,  because  less  in  contact  with  civilizing  influences.  They  naturally  cling  to  old 
obstetric  usa^  more  tenaciously  than  to  other  ancient  customs  because  they  have 
no  opportunity  to  observe  the  method  in  use  among  white  women." 

Topic, — ^The  lo^cal  reasons  for  establishing  **The  medical  department  of  the 
United  States  Indian  Service.** 

Dr.  J.  G.  Bullock,  of  Cheyenne  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  stated  that  Indian  agente  were 
not,  as  a  rule,  sanitarians,  not  having  made  hygienic  methods  a  study.  They  are 
not  competent  to  direct  the  physician  in  the  proper  channels  necessary  to  combat  the 
ravages  of  any  epidemic  disease.  The  physician's  medicines  and  appliances  should 
be  selected  by  competent  hands.  The  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  would 
be  potential  in  castmg  out  the  medical  drones  from  the  service  and  awarding  credit  to 
whom  credit  is  due. 
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INSTRUCTION  CLASSES. 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  NURSING. 

MsDicAL  Nursing  and  the  Care  of  Medical  Cases. 
Mre,  P.  c.  H.  Pahl. 

The  diseases  liable  to  occur  are  typhoid  fever,  malarial  fever,  pneumonia,  and  the 
eruptive  fevers. 

Typhoid  fever  is  an  intestinal  disease  produced  by  a  specific  germ  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  producing  ulceration.  It  is  an  acute  infectious  disease,  principally  contagious 
througn  the  excretions. 

A  typhoid  patient  feels  general  indisposition  for  ten  days  or  more;  often  has  nose- 
bleed, loss  of  appetite,  and  furred  ton^e. 

The  first  weeTk  is  the  period  of  invasion.  The  second  week  is  the  period  of  tissue 
changes.    The  third  week  resolution  begins  if  no  complications  arise. 

First  week  is  period  of  glandular  enlargement;  temperature  rises  to  101"  or  102®  in 
the  evening,  and  at  8  p.  m.  it  is  usually  at  its  height,  remaining  that  till  midnight, 
when  it  subsides,  and  the  following  morning  it  is  usually  one  degree  in  excess  of  the 
previous  morning.  The  temperature  rises  till  the  second  week,  when  it  reaches  its 
maximum.  Second  week  there  is  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  groin,  nausea, 
and  sometimes  delirium.  The  ulcers  begin  to  slough,  though  sometimes  not  till  the 
third  and  fourth  week,  at  which  time  there  is  danger  of  perforation. 

During  first  and  second  weeks  pulse  and  temperature  correspond;  later  the  pulse 
edns.  By  end  of  second  week  fever  is  at  its  height,  and  toward  the  middle  or  the 
third  week  there  is  a  remission  of  temperature. 

If  no  complications  arise,  the  usual  duration  of  the  fever  is  twenty-one  days. 

The  common  complications  are  catarrhal  pneumonia,  heart  failure,  perforation  of 
bowels,  hemorrhages,  kidney  difficulties,  and  acute  meningitis.  Derangement  of 
mind  will  sometimes  last  after  temperature  and  other  symptons  have  subsided. 

Patients  need  little  medicine,  but  much  good  nursing;  they  should  have  a  daily 
tepid  bath  (soap  and  water) ,  and  if  temperature  goes  to  103°,  should  be  bathed  to 
reduce  temperature,  as  beyond  103°  the  tissues  are  rapidly  destroy^ :  for  this,  bathe 
with  two-thirds  water  and  one-third  alcohol,  very  hot  or  very  cold;  take  special 
pains  with  ankles,  wrists,  bend  of  the  knees  and  arms,  and  about  the  neck,  the 
places  where  laive  arteries  come  near  the  surface;  also  up  and  down  the  spine.  Place 
the  patient  on  a  blanket  and  allow  the  moisture  to  evaporate. 

Another  waj  is  to  apply  packs,  very  hot  or  very  cold,  as  follows:  Place  the  patient 
on  rubber  or  oilcloth,  then  immerse  a  sheet  in  water  and,  without  wringing,  fold  closely 
about  the  body;  repeat  every  twenty  minutes  until  the  temperature  lowers.  If  the 
patient  is  very  sensitive  to  heat  or  cold,  begin  with  tepid  water  and  increase  or 
diminish  the  temperature. 

Allow  the  patient  to  drink  freely;  also  flush  the  bowels  with  warm  water  to  which 
boracic  acid  is  added.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overdistend  the  bowels,  as  one  ot 
the  greatest  dangers  is  of  the  ulcers  perforating  the  intestine,  producing  hemorrhage, 
and  even  allowing  the  poison  to  escape,  producing  death  by  peritonitis.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  patient  does  not  sit  up,  but  change  the  position  several 
times  a  day. 

In  case  of  hemorrhage,  elevate  the  foot  of  the  bed,  place  ice  on  the  abdomen,  keep 
absolutely  quiet,  and  give  morphine,  i  grain,  and  ei^got,  1  scruple.  Hemorrhages 
occur  most  frequently  about  the  end  of  the  third  week. 

If  perforation  occurs  there  is  no  remedy. 

Nourish  well,  as  in  no  disease  does  tissue  waste  more  quickly.  The  diet  must  be 
strictly  liquid;  milk  is  quite  sufficient;  4  to  6  pintn  within  the  twenty-four  hours. 

If  the  heart  weakens  stimulants  may  be  administered. 
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For  abdominal  bloating,  hot  fomentations  shoald  be  faithfulljr  applied.  These  are 
made  bjnputting  9  drop  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  and  wring- 
ing out  flannel  cloths  in  this  and  applying  them  to  the  entire  abdomen,  letting  the 
cloths  be  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  endure.  Keep  the  water  for  repeated  applications, 
but  be  exceedingly  careful  in  the  use  of  turpentme,  as  it  has  a  most  permaous  e^ect 
on  the  kidnejrs;  let  9  drops  be  the  limit  of  quantity  for  six  hours. 

In  a  crisis,  if  stimulants  are  ^ven,  it  must  be  wim  extreme  care. 

The  excretions  should  be  disinfected  with  either  chloride  of  lime,  Piatt's  chlorides, 
a  strong  solution  of  common  copperas,  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  either  burned 
or  buried  in  a  deep  vault  from  which  there  can  be  no  possible  contamination  of 
drinking  water. 

Milk  readily  gathers  up  these  disease  germs,  and  strict  cleanliness  must  be  observed 
both  as  to  receptacles  and  the  place  where  the  milk  stands. 

Have  pads  to  make  the  back  comfortable,  and  if  redness  occurs  rub  twice  daily  in 
a  saturate  solution  of  powdered  alum  in  alcohol. 

Nursing  in  malarial  fever  is  much  like  that  for  typhoid  fever.    As  chills  occur  note 

Precise  time  and  anticipate  with  medicine.  Eacn  morning  give  an  alcohol  sweat 
lace  a  large  dripping-pan  half  full  of  water  upon  the  rungs  of  a  chair;  beneath  it 
place  a  gill  of  alcohol  m  a  tin  cup;  wrap  the  patient  from  neck  down  in  six  or  eight 
thicknesses  of  flannel  or  blanket,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  tent,  and  light  the  alcohol. 
In  eight  minutes  the  patient  will  perspire;  continue  ten  minutes,  then  extinguish  and 
put  the  patient  to  bed,  still  closely  wrapped.  When  perspiration  ceases,  rub  the 
patient,  working  under  the  blanket  to  prevent  a  chill. 

Pneumonia:  Characterized  by  a  chill,  nigh  temperature,  quick  breathing,  and  cough. 
Give  hot  drinks  and  draw  the  blood  to  the  skin;  temperature  of  room  should  be  70°  F. 
Place  hot  flaxseed  poultices  on  the  chest,  but  they  must  be  kept  hot  and  the  patient's 
clothing  kept  dry. 

Pneumonia  has  four  stages:  First,  the  period  of  invasion;  second,  period  of  red 
hepatization,  when  the  lungs  are  engorged  with  blood;  third,  period  of  gray  hepa- 
tization, as  the  exudate  becomes  consolidated;  fourth,  state  of  resolution. 

Keep  on  liquid  diet^  posture  half  recumbent. 

The  first  expectoration  is  like  prune  juice;  second  expectoration  is  frothy,  streaked 
with  blood;  third  expectoration  is  dirty-gray,  opaque  matter. 

The  danger  of  heart  failure  is  extreme,  both  because  of  the  presence  of  toxine  and 
from  the  added  work  placed  on  the  heart  in  forcing  the  blood  through  the  congested 
lungs.  It  is  imperative  that  stimulants  be  promptly  and  judiciously  administered, 
and  the  stage  of  resolution  watched  with  extreme  vigilance. 

The  normal  temperature  of  the  body  is  98°  F.  The  pulse  of  a  child  is  about  90  per 
minute;  a  12-year  old  child  breathes  18  times  per  minute. 

Diseases  of  Childrbn. 

By  Mre.  P.  C.  Pahl. 

Croup,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles  are  the  common  diseases  of  childhood. 

For  croup,  a  simple  treatment  is  to  place  hot  fomentations  about  the  throat  and 
chest,  and  proceed  immediately  to  proauce  vomiting.  One-fortieth  grain  of  apomor- 
phia  given  nypodermicallv,  or  15  drops  of  syrup  of  ipecac.  The  chfld  is  relieved  as 
soon  as  it  vomits,  and  it  should  be  kept  quiet  in  a  room  not  below  70°  F. 

A  mild  expectorant  for  a  cough  is  as  follows:  Syrup  of  ipecac,  drachms  };  tincture 
of  opium,  arachms  2;  liquor  potassium  citrate  qs.  ad.  ounces  3.  Dose,  teaspoonful 
every  two  hours.  Another  is  equal  parts  molasses  and  vinegar,  into  which  some 
butter  has  been  dropped,  and  all  boiled  fifteen  minutes.    Teaspoonful  doses. 

The  feet  and  bodies  of  children  subject  to  croup  should  be  kept  dry  and  warm. 

Enlarged  tonsils  should  be  removed. 

Measles  require  little  medicine  but  good  care  and  room  darkened,  and  absolutely 
no  drafts;  should  guard  against  cold  for  two  weeks.  Diet,  milk  or  gruel.  Care  is 
most  needed  when  recovery  begins. 

Scarlet  fever:  Upon  chest  and  neck  app^r  small  red  dots,  which  extend  untU  the 
body  is  covered  with  distinct  pimples  and 'the  whole  surface  is  scarlet.  The  germs 
hold  vitality  for  a  long  time,  and  may  be  carried  in  letters  or  clothing. 

Temperature  of  the  room  66°  F.,  and  thorough  ventilation. 

Baths  or  packs  will  reduce  temperature  and  loosen  scales.  Follow  bath  with  olive 
oil  or  vaselme.    Bum  all  cloths  used. 

If  the  neck  is  swollen,  apply  hot  poultices. 

Give  stimulants  of  strychnia,  grains,  io;  or  whisky,  drachms,  4;  or  tincture  of  digi- 
talis, 5  drops;  every  four  hours. 
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As  in  measles,  guard  with  extreme  care  against  cold. 

The  mouthj  throat,  and  nose  should  be  Kept  perfectly  clean,  as  this  will  help  to 
prevent  infection  of  the  ear  through  the  eustachian  tubes,  which  pass  from  the  mouth. 

Give  liquid  diet  and  plenty  of  cold  water.    Place  chloride  of  ume  about  the  room. 

The  mildest  case  should  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  other  people  within  four 
weeks  of  the  onslaught  of  the  disease. 

SUBGICAL  NUBSINO   AND  THB  OaRB  OF  SUBOICAL  GaSES. 
By  Mrs.  P.  C.  Pahl. 

A  surgical  nurse  is  first  taught  how  to  wash  her  hands.  The  BUisncally  dean  hand 
is  quite  another  thins  from  an  ordinary  clean  hand.  To  sterilize  tne  hands  they  are 
first  scrubbed  to  liie  elbow  with  a  brush  and  soap  and  water  for  twenty  minutes,  making 
sure  no  pwt  is  slighted.  Then  they  are  treated  with  a  composition  of  equal  part 
mustard  and  commeal,  which  is  afterwards  washed  off  with  dean  water,  nails  a^ain 
deaned,  and  the  hands  are  ready  for  the  asceptic  solutions,  which  are  in  four  basins. 
In  the  first  is  the  i)ermaneanate  of  potash,  in  tne  second  is  a  saturate  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  in  the  third  is  bichk>ride,  and  the  fourth  contains  sterile  water.  In  all  of  these 
solutions  the  hands  are  subjected  to  treatment. 

The  dressincs  (cheese  dotn)  are  put  in  a  strong  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
boiled  one  and  a  half  hours,  then  boiled  the  same  length  of  time  in  clear  water,  and 
afterwfu*ds  dried  in  an  oven  or  hot-air  compartment 

Prepiuution  of  the  patient:  Begin  three  days  before  the  date  of  operation  by  put- 
'  tinff  patient  to  bed  on  li^ht  diet,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  operation 
nommg  but  liquids.  Begm  also  to  prepare  alimentary  tract  oy  giving  calomel  in 
small  broken  doses,  one-fourth  grain  every  hour  until  21  grains  have  been  given;  give 
this  at  night,  and  follow  with  a  dessert  s^onful  of  £p&om  or  Rochelle  »dts  in  the 
morning;  calomel  is  preferred  because  of  its  antiseptic  virtues.  Let  this  be  followed 
each  day  with  a  thorough  fiushin^  with  water  enemas  and  six  hours  previous  to  the 
operation  let  the  fiushing  be  doubly  thoroujgh  by  using  lar^  quantities  of  water  until 
it  returns  clear.  This  care  is  vitally  essential  if  the  operation  be  abdominal^  as  with- 
out it  there  is  danger  of  peritonitis  and  intestinal  paralysis.  Bathe  the  patient  each 
day. 

All  hair  should  be  removed  from  the  part  to  be  operated  upon  and  the  part  thor- 
ouehlv  washed  first  in  soap  and  water  for  twenty  minutes,  then  soap  rinsed  on,  washed 
in  bichloride  of  mercury  solution,  strength  1-1000.  Following  this,  the  surface  should 
be  washed  first  in  ether  to  cut  the  oil  of  the  skin,  and  then  in  absolute  alcohol,  and 
lastly  a  large  compress  of  several  thicknesses  of  sterilized  eauze  wrung  out  of  a  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury  1-3000  should  be  applied  and  left  on  until  the  patient 
is  placed  on  the  table.  The  compress  is  held  on  by  covering  with  dry  gauze,  then 
oil  silk,  over  which  is  tied  a  firm  oandage. 

Dress  the  patient  in  a  clean  dress  and  surgical  stockings  which  reach  to  the  body. 
If  the  patient  be  a  woman,  part  her  hiur  from  front  to  back  and  braid  in  two  braids. 
Always  see  that  the  bladder  is  made  empty. 

If  tne  patient's  heart  is  not  strong,  give  strychnia  grains  ;^  every  four  hours.  This 
should  have  been  b^un  with  the  other  preparations.  Do  not  permit  any  solid  food  or 
milk  within  six  hours  of  the  operation,  as  with  food  in  the  stomach  the  ether  might 
cause  them  to  vomit 

When  the  patient  has  been  put  to  sleep,  the  field  of  operation  may  again  be  washed 
with  ether  and  then  with  alcohol.  Spread  over  the  patient  a  sterilized  sheet  with  a 
hole  in  it  just  large  enough  to  expose  the  work,  and  all  is  ready. 

Be  careful  that  nothing  comes  in  contact  with  the  furniture  or  anything  whatever 
that  is  not  sterilized,  as  aU  these  thin^  are  covered  with  bacteria.  After  a  patient 
has  been  operated  on,  ttie  first  thinff  is  to  watch  for  a  shock.  The  symptoms  of  a 
shock  are  cold,  clammy  hands,  rapid  pulse,  and  many  times  a  semicomatose  condi- 
tion. Place  patient  between  blankets,  put  hot  bottles  about  him,  elevate  the  foot  of 
the  bed  to  supjjly  blood  to  the  brain  and  to  assist  the  heart,  ^ve  hot  coffee  four 
ounces,  and  whisky  ounces  one  per  rectum,  strychnia  grains  ^  per  hypo. 

The  symptoms  of  internal  hemorrha^  are  rapid  pulse,  restlessness,  dizziness, 
pinched  expression,  and  pale  lips  and  ears.  Elevate  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  give 
ergot  drams  one,  and  a  hypodermic  of  atropia,  grains  ^;  apply  cold  to  the  approxi- 
mate surface  and  send  for  the  doctor. 

In  external  bleeding,  if  it  is  an  arterv  the  blood  will  be  bright  red  and  will  come 
in  spurts,  or  if  a  vein  it  will  be  dark  rea  and  flow  evenly.  First  apply  pressure,  sev- 
eral folds  of  cloth,  and  bind  tightly.  If  this  is  not  effectual,  apply  either  heatt)r 
cold;  if  it  is  an  artery  where  you  can  get  at  it,  sterilize  hands  and  instruments,  and 
pick  it  up  with  forceps  and  tie  a  silk  thread  around  it  or  apply  some  astringent  such 
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as  tannic  acid,  iron  solution,  or  strong  alum  water.  If  the  artery  is  large  apply  con- 
striction between  it  and  the  heart  if  possible.  If  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  great 
inject  mto  the  rectum  with  a  fountain  syringe  from  2  to  3  pints  of  normal  salt  solu- 
tion to  take  the  place  of  the  blood  lost;  this  will  quickly  absorb.  This  normal  salt 
solution  is  made  by  putting  6  drams  of  conamon  table  salt  into  a  gallon  of  water  and 
sterilize  the  solution  by  l]^iling;  this  can  be  used  jyer  rectmn  as  an  intra-veinous 
transfusion  or  subcutaneousl  v,  and  is  wonderful  in  its  efficiency  in  tiding  patients 
over  a  collapse  from  loss  of  blood. 

The  third  thing  to  be  watched  for  after  an  operation  is  blood  poisoning.  Its  presence 
is  indicated  by  a  rise  in  temperature:  chilly  sensations.  If  the  case  is  an  amputation, 
remove  the  dressings  and  see  that  free  drainage  is  estabUshed  by  removing  a  stitch 
at  the  lowest  angle  and  apply  wet  dressings  wrung  out  of  a  solution  of  hot  water  1 
pint  and  boracic  acid  one-naif  ounce,  or  use  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid;  if 
you  have  no  acid,  use  plain  sterilized  water  as  hot  aa  the  patient  can  bear  and  confine 
the  heat  with  oiled  paper  or  silk.  Keep  up  the  patients'  strength  by  as  much  liq^uid 
diet  as  they  can  assimilate  also  by  stimulation,  and  give  them  protoneuclean  grains, 
3  per  h}rpcKiermic,  every  three  hours,  and  if  the  temperature  does  not  fall  make  the 
application  of  the  dressings  of  a  more  germicidal  nature,  using  bichloride  1-2000  or  a 
mild  solution  of  creoline  or  lysol. 

If  the  work  has  been  abdominal  the  thing  to  watch  for  is  peritonitis.  When  the 
patient  comes  off  the  table  you  want  to  notice  the  amount  of  depression  directly 
over  the  epigastrium,  as  the  first  symptom  of  peritonitis  is  bloating,  and  it  always 
begins  in  the  transverse  colon,  the  division  of  tne  large  intestine  which  lies  directly 
below  the  stomach,  and  if  you  are  alert  enough  to  see  the  first  danger  signals,  start 
at  once  to  head  off  intestinal  paralysis  with  cathartic  of  calomel  grains,  1  every 
hour  until  3  grains  have  been  taken,  followed  by  salts,  a  teaspoonful  of  the  saturate 
solution  given  ^ve  hours  after  the  last  dose  of  calomel  has  been  taken,  repeating  the 
salts  every  hour  until  there  is  intestinal  rumbling,  and  then  supplementing  this  with 
an  enema  of  epsom  salts,  ounces  3;  glycerine,  ounces  3,  and  boiling  water,  ounces  4. 
Introduce  this  with  the  long  tube,  ana  if  you  effect  a  movement,  the  danger  of  death 
is  reduced  three-fourths. 

If  the  patient's  stomach  rejects  the  salts,  give  3  grains  more  calomel  instead.  Few 
realize  how  many  lives  go  out  because  the  oanger  signals  are  not  recognized. 

Ck)nceming  diet,  the  patient  usually  feels  thirst  and  is  apt  to  be  nauseated  so  that 
fiuids  can  not  be  allowed;  when  nausea  subsides,  begin  in  teaspoonful  doses  of  hot 
water  and  increase  the  quantity  as  the  stomach  can  tolerate  it;  lor  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  hot  water  only  should  be  taken;  the  second  twenty-four  hours  a  little  liq- 
uid diet  beginning  with  a  half  ounce  at  a  time,  gradually  increasing  quantity,  but 
absolutely  no  solids  until  the  waste  in  the  alimentary  canal  has  passed  off,  which 
should  be  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours;  then  solids  may  be  given :  Begin  with 
milk,  a  poached  egg,  a  bit  of  toast,  and  the  diet  increased  accordi^  to  the  judgment 
of  the  one  in  charge. 

The  most  conmion  emei^ncies  are  wounds  and  fractures. 

A  punctured  wound  is  made  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

A  contused  wound  is  when  the  surrounding  tissue  is  bruised. 

A  lacerated  wound  is  when  the  surrounding  tissue  is  torn. 

An  incised  wound  is  when  there  is  a  clean  cut. 

The  treatment  of  a  punctured  wound,  which  also  applies  to  gunshot  wounds,  if  they 
are  in  the  flesh,  and  do  not  interfere  with  a  vital  or^n^  is  to  make  the  surrounding 
tissue  clean  and  do  not  probe  the  wound,  but  seal  it  air-tight  with  a  piece  of  sterilized 
cotton  pasted  down  with  collodion.  A  bullet  is  often  so  hot  that  it  sterilizes  the 
tract  through  which  it  passes. 

For  contused  woimds,  clean  thoroughly  and  apply  either  amicahamamelis,  or  a 
wet  dressing,  until  the  discoloration  and  swelling  have  subsided,  and  then  sprinkle 
it  with  boracic  acid  powder  and  dress  dry. 

A  lacerated  wound  is  treated  much  tne  same  way;  remove  any  foreign  matter, 
bring  together  the  edges  so  there  is  no  raw  surface. 

With  an  incised  wound,  bring  the  edges  into  apposition  and  hold  them  with  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster  or  stitches;  should  a  wound  be  infected,  cleanse  twice  daily  with 
sterile  water  and  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  keep  the  dressings  dry  and  absolutely 
clean.    Remember  that  nothing  is  clean  which  can  be  made  cleaner. 

Fractures :  Symptoms  of  fracture  are  deformity,  a  grating  sound  if  the  ends  of 
the  bone  rub  against  each  other,  discoloration,  and  pain. 

The  most  common  kinds  are  the  incomplete,  peculiar  to  childhood,  when  the  soft 
bones  bend  rather  than  break,  and  the  simple  when  there  is  an  uncomplicated 
break,  and  compound  when  there  is  an  open  wound  leading  to  the  point  of  fracture. 

Treatment  for  a  simple  fracture  is  to  bring  the  ends  of  bone  into  apposition,  the 
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injured  part  assuming  its  natural  contour,  supporting  it  so  there  is  no  motion,  and 
if  there  is  swelling  apply  wet  dressings  till  it  subsides,  so  that  the  bones  can  be 
placed  in  the  position  where  they  may  oe  securely  held. 

If  the  fracture  is  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  a  good  dressing  is  made  by  folding  a 
blanket  or  shawl  the  lensth  of  the  injured  meml^r  and  placing  it  under  the  limb  so 
that  the  center  of  the  blanket  comes  parallel  with  the  bone,  roll  into  each  outer 
edge  of  the  blanket  a  broomstick  or  otner  stiff  piece  of  wood,  roll  these  up  in  the 
cloth  till  they  lie  closely  and  firmly  beside  the  umb  on  each  side^  then  tnrow  at 
interval  of  12  inches  a  strip  of  bandage  around  outside  of  the  encasing  blanket  and 
draw  up  these  bandages  till  the  splint  produces  even  pressure  and  gives  the  reonisite 
support  This  can  remain  until  the  services  of  a  physician  can  be  procured.  When 
the  swelling  has  fully  subsided  the  permanent  dressing,  which  should  be  plaster 
cast,  can  be  applied.  If  the  fracture  be  compounded,  an  opening  should  be  left  in  the 
cast  through  which  to  dress  the  wound,  and  for  fracture  oi  the  femur,  a  Buck's 
extension  or  weight  to  keep  the  muscles  extended  is  also  applied. 

For  fractured  collar  bone  force  the  shoulder  upward,  outward,  and  backward,  and 
place  the  finger  tips  upon  the  curve  of  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  then  apply  a  Val- 
peau  bandage,  which  will  hold  the  arm  motionless. 

Obgans  of  Special  Sense;  Disbasbs  and  Care. 
Mrs.  P.  C.  Pahl. 

With  the  eye  the  most  common  disease  is  infiammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  The 
cause  may  be  cold,  foreign  body,  or  specific  germ. 

When  the  membrane  (conjunctiva)  becomes  inflamed  it  no  longer  performs  its 
duty  of  lubricating  the  ball  and  the  eye  becomes  dry.  To  relieve  this  an  oily  or 
mucilaginous  fiuid,  as  a  solution  of  gum  acada,  may  l>e  used,  and  for  congested  con- 
dition use  fiuid  hydrastis.    A  cold  compress  will  assist.    Keep  room  darkened. 

If  infiammation  is  due  to  a  micro-organism  the  eye  may  be  cleansed  every  ten 
minutes  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  boracic  acid,  and  a  cold  compress  applied,  and 
once  in  twenty-four  hours  should  be  treated  with  1  drop  of  a  solution  of  atropia,  2 
grains  to  the  ounce,  and  pure  castor  oil  2  drops. 

The  attendant  should  oe  careful  of  her  own  eyes,  as  mucous  membrane  is  easily 
infected  with  specific  germs.    C^refuU^r  wash  hands  after  treating  the  eye. 

Foreign  body  in  the  eye:  If  the  eye  is  very  sensitive,  apply  one  drop  of  a  4  per  cent 
solution  of  cocaine  before  attempting  to  remove  the  substance.  Then  place  a  small, 
round  stick  on  the  lid  and  turn  the  lid  up  over  it^  thus  getting  room  to  work.  Then 
remove  the  object.  If  it  should  be  a  particle  of  hme,  the  intensit3r  of  the  alkah  must 
be  neutralized  by  washing  the  e^e  witn  a  weak  solution  of  some  add  (as  buttermilk) , 
then  the  eye  may  be  treated  as  m  acute  conjunctivitis. 

Infiammation  of  the  cornea  is  a  disease  mdicated  by  doudiness  and  blood  vessels 
on  the  surface.  The  inflammation  causes  infiltration  of  the  cells.  If  this  absorbs 
the  trouble  will  be  obviated,  but  if  it  does  not  absorb  it  makes  its  way  to  the  surface 
and  produces  a  corneal  ulcer. 

In  milder  forms  put. hot  boradc  compress  on  the  eye  and  keep  perfectly  dean. 
If  an  ulcer  forms  this  should  be  touched  daily  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  using  a  pointed  camePs  hair  brush,  and  take  extreme  care  that  the  caustic 
does  not  touch  the  surrounding  sur&ce,  but  is  applied  only  to  the  very  center  of  the 
ulcer. 

The  above  directions  apply  to  all  infiammations  of  the  eye. 

Cataract:  For  this  there  is  no  remedy  except  the  removal  of  the  lens,  when  it 
becomes  thick  enough  to  allow  its  being  done. 

Diseases  of  the  lids,  as  granulated  lids,  is  chronic  conjunctivitis;  the  granulation 
may  be  treated  with  a  cai&ic  followed  by  a  lubricant 

Blepharitis,  a  thickened  red  border  of  the  lids;  treatment,  cold  cream,  vaseline 
mixed  with  mild  oxide  of  zinc;  wash  away  in  the  morning. 

Tonsillitis:  Disease  of  the  throat  brought  on  by  cold  or  bad  hygienic  condition. 
Symptoms,  chilliness,  pain  in  back,  tonsils  infiamed. 

It  IS  sometimes  difficult  to  distinffuish  follicular  tonsillitis  from  diphtheria,  but  in 
this  form  of  tonsillitis  the  yellowisn-^y  masses  separated  by  the  reddish  tondllar 
tissues,  are  very  characteristic,  while  m  diphtheria  the  membrane  is  ashy  gray,  and 
not  in  patches. 

In  follicular  tonsillitis,  microscopic  examination  of  the  membrane  will  show  the 
Klebs-Laeffler  badlli  to  be  present. 

Apply  external  poultice.    Some  use  hot  flaxseed,  others  prefer  ice,  and  to  the  mem- 
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brane  apply  dry  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  powdered  alum,  and  gargle  with  pyrozone 
or  alcohol  and  water. 

Rheumatism  sometimes  locates  in  the  throat,  for  which  salycilicates  should  be  used. 
Diet,  a  nourishing  liquid. 

For  suppurative  tonsilitis,  scarify  over  the  most  prominent  part  to  hasten  the 
rupture  of  the  abscess  and  use  a  gargle  of  iron  or  listerine.  Crive  an  iron  tonic 
Breathe  warm  air  and  bum  the  throat  excretions. 

Diphtheria :  A  contagious  disease,  poison  hx)m  which  is  given  off  in  saliva,  but  not 
in  breath.  There  is  special  danger  to  the  attendant  in  examining  and  swabbing  the 
throat  The  virus  will  attach  to  clothing,  bedding,  etc,  and  1:^  great  tenacity^ of 
life.  Characterized  by  a  fibrinous  exudate,  usually  upon  a  mucous  membrane,  and 
by  constitutional  symptoms. 

The  serm  is  found  in  the  ^udomembrane.  It  is  best  cultivated  in  blood  serum. 
The  colonies  are  large,  grayish  white,  with  an  opaque  center.  Multiplies  readily  in 
milk.  It  retains  life  many  months,  and  is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons.  May  be 
contracted  from  the  exudate,  from  the  secretions  of  the  nose  and  throat  of  conva- 
lescents, and  from  the  throats  of  healthy  persons  who  have  taken  the  bacilli  from 
the  person  or  clothing  of  someone.  It  is  prone  to  develop  in  connection  with  scarlet 
fever. 

The  membrane  often  covers  the  entire  surface  of  mouth  and  throat,  extending  even 
to  lips  and  blocking  nostrils.  Period  of  incubation,  five  to  seven  days;  s)rmptoms, 
chillmess,  fever,  pain  in  back  and  limbs;  tempjerature,  102®  to  103®,  and  in  severe 
cases  104°.  Membranes  first  appear  on  the  tonsils.  In  favorable  cases  in  from  seven 
to  ten  days  the  swelling  diminishes  and  recovery  begins.  Kidney  complications  are 
common.  Facial  parsuysis  and  even  complete  paralysis  may  develop.  The  heart 
sometimes  slows  to  30  beats  a  minute.  Heart  ^lure  and  fatal  syncope  may  occur  as 
late  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  week. 

IxHxU  treatment. — Swab  throat  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen;  or  bichloride  of  mercury, 
1-1000;  or  carbolic  acid^  3  per  cent  in  30  per  cent  alcohol  solution;  or  perchloride  of 
iron,  1}  drams;  glycerm,  1  ounce;  water,  1  ounce;  carbolic  acid,  15  to  20  drops. 
Blood  serum  of  immune  animals  is  an  important  antitoxine. 

The  Practical  Tbaching  op  Physiology  and  Hygibxe  in  the  Indian  Schools. 
Mrs.  Cora  B.  Pindlay,  Yainax,  Oreg. 

In  the  teaching  of  this  vitally  important  subject,  **  Example  is  better  than  precept,'' 
and  **  Actions  speak  louder  than  words." 

In  eating^  pupils  should  not  be  required  to  finish  a  meal  within  a  ei ven  time.  Check 
them  only  m  rudeness  or  too  hasty  eating.  The  poisons  contained  in  tea  and  coffee 
and  their  effect  upon  the  human  system  should  be  faithfully  taught  in  accordance 
with  the  best  authorities  on  these  subiects.  Besides  the  proper  selection  of  the  bes 
food,  the  most  healthful  preparation  should  be  taught.  The  school  cook  must  see  to 
it  that  grains  and  vegetables  are  in  a  wholesome  condition  when  brought  to  the  table, 
and  that  nothing  is  saturated  with  grease.    Have  no  sour  bread. 

Physiolcffy  and  hy^ene  are  taught  outside  the  schoolroom,  dining  room,  and 
kitchen,  inroper  ventilation  of  rooms,  cleanliness  of  the  person,  clothing,  buildings, 
and  grounds  snould  be  taueht  in  the  different  departments  and  in  the  school  as  a 
whole.  The  matron,  as  well  as  the  teacher  and  seamstress,  must  show  how  ti^ht 
garments  impede  circulation  and  breathing.  Girls  should  wear  union  suits  reaching 
to  the  ankles.    See  that  hose  supporters  are  neither  too  short  nor  too  tight 

The  pupils  should  be  taught  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  no 
teacher  or  other  employee  snould  be  guilty  of  usinff  them. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  good  we  can  do  the  Indian  is  to  teach  him  that  the  body 
is  "  the  temple  of  Grwi."  Teach  him  to  be  an  honest,  industrious,  law-abiding,  pure, 
temperate  citizen.  In  other  words,  teach  him  phjrsiology  and  hygiene.  In  the 
truest  sense  make  the  teaching  practical. 

MUSIC. 

Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  director  of  music  in  the  San  Francisco  public  schools,  was  in 
chai^  of  the  music  section.  She  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  proper  use  of  the  voice 
and  the  attention  that  the  teacher  should  give  to  developing  the  musical  instinct  of 
the  child.  In  concluding,  Miss  Carpenter  sang  a  child  song  as  an  illustration  of  the 
proper  method.  In  the  uinited  time  allowed  the  section  the  results  were  good,  both 
m  quantity  and  quality. 
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Ear  Tbaininq. 
By  Ebtellk  Cabpbnter,  Director  of  Music,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Very  often  at  first  children  can  not  perceive  that  a  sound  is  high  or  low.  They 
must  be  taught  to  listen.  They  must  hear  tones  one  after  another,  so  that  the  ear 
may  perceive  the  difference  in  pitch. 

In  different  nationalities  we  nnd  different  decrees  of  quickness  in  producing  tones. 
Some  people  are  apparently  tone  deaf.  This  is  caused  hy  two  reasons:  One  is  the 
wrong  use  of  the  vck»1  organs,  caused  by  disease  or  carelessness,  and  the  other  is  lack 
of  concentration  and  practice  from  the  beginning.  When  these  two  are  combined, 
we  have  the  unmusical  ear.  But  it  is  our  duty  as  teachers  to  prevent  just  this  state 
of  affairs.  If  we  can  take  the  children,  and  especiall v  the  little  folks,  and  patientlv 
train  them,  we  shall  find  that  this  "  bugbear"  of  scnool  singing,  the  "  monotone," 
will  disappMear. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  do  it?  First,  insist  on  the  use  of  the  breath  in  sweet  singing. 
In  my  previous  talks  I  have  shown  you  how  to  obtain  this.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, we  find  that  quite  a  number  of  children,  who  could  not  go  up  or  down,  sing 
the  scale  and  simple  tunes.  Thus  we  have  remedied  the  first  cause,  wrong  use  of  the 
vocal  organs. 

We  find  there  are  still  a  number  in  the  class  that  can  not  sing  the  sbale  or  a  tune,  or 
even  raise  the  pitch  one  tone.  These  children  should  be  allowed  to  listen  quietly 
for  at  least  a  month,  while  the  class  sings.  Then  the  careful  teacher  should  give  a 
little  extra  tune  to  the  children  individually — ^patiently  have  them  listen  for  high 
and  low  tones,  and  then  have  them  imitate  the  teacher,  building  the  scale  tone  By 
tone,  gradually  allow  the  ones  that  improve  to  join  in  the  class  smffing.  It  will  be 
surprising  how  many  monotones  in  the  course  of  the  year  or  two  will  be  able  to  sing 
the  scale.    If  that  step  is  accomplished,  the  rest  will  come. 

After  children  have  acquired  sweet  tones,  both  high  and  low,  it  is  time  to  begin 
systematic  work  in  the  intervals. 

I  have  found  that  for  independence  it  is  beet  to  begin  with  octaves,  afterwards 
taking  up  the  tones  of  the  tome  chord  in  all  combinations.  When  the  children  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  sinfling  easily  these  tones  with  the  svllables,  then  let  them 
thmk  syllables  and  sing  the  tones  to  66  or  a.  If  they  can  ao  this  readily,  then  let 
them  practice  the  tones  of  the  dominant  chord  in  the  various  combinations,  and  con- 
nect tnem  with  the  tones  previously  learned.  Finally  take  up  the  tones  of  the 
subdominant  chord. 

Be  very  careful  to  gq  slowly  at  first  Make  the  children  think  for  themselves. 
Have  them  listen  to  different  tones  and  guess  the  syllable  names.  Appeal  to  the 
interest  of  the  children,  for  thev  must  be  wide-awake.  I  find  the  hand  signs  very 
useful  for  the  little  children.  Later  use  the  vertical  scale.  When  the  children  can 
skip  the  intervals  of  the  scale  readily,  allow  them  to  sing  simple  melodies  from  the 
vertical  scale  rapidly. 

This  ear  training  should  be  practiced  carefully  during  all  the  years  of  the  school 
life  in  connection  with  the  note  work,  because  by  so  doing  the  children  acquire 
power  and  agility  in  tone  hearing  and  tone  production. 

Voice. 

By  EsTELLR  Cabpkntkr,  Director  of  Music,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  can  help  the  free  flow  of  the  breath  by  the  use  of  consonants;  they  are  a  nece» 
ary  evil  in  smging — necessary  because  of  the  pronunciation,  and  evil  because  they 
are  so  unmusiciu.    Now  when  a  consonant  is  given,  such  as,  1,  t.  k,  d,  n,  it  tends  to 
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habits,  so  we  must  watch  ourselves  with  the  greatest  care  so  that  the  breath  is  both 
given  and  taken. 

I  think  the  relation  of  the  breath  to  the  consonants  is  easily  explained  by  this 
illustration :  Imagine  a  castle  with  long  halls  from  the  lowest  hall  up:  every  little 
while  there  is  a  door.  Imagine  that  a  person  rushes  through  the  hall  and  doors 
to  the  roof;  necessarily  he  stops  a  very  fittle  to  open  each  door,  but  then  he  rushes 
on.  On  the  whole  he  is  moving,  and  opening  the  doors  makes  him  go  faster  between 
the  doors.  He  never  stops  perfectly  still.  Just  so  the  breath  must  never  stop;  but 
of  course  while  making  the  consonants  the  breath  is  held  just  the  minutest  part  of 
a  second,  but  it  never  fccomes  stagnant.  Now,  in  singing,  the  consonants  are  doors, 
and  the  vowels  are  vocalized  breath;  they  can  be  thought  of  as  the  spaces  between  the 
doors,  or  rather,  we  may  say  that  the  consonants  are  finite  and  the  vowels  are  infinite. 

We  start  with  the  finite  for  a  foundation,  and  through  the  vowels  we  can  express 
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the  emotions.  This  is  simplified  in  the  Italian  language  because  there  we  only  have 
the  consonants  in  the  beginning  of  the  word.  But  take  the  English,  and  what  do  we 
find?  Words  like  these,  "late-gomg"  and  "not."  The  consonants  are  on  the  end 
of  the  word.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  We  must  treat  final  consonants  as  if  they 
were  initial.  The  consonants  are  all  very  well  in  their  places;  in  fact,  we  can  not  do 
without  them,  but  they  must  not  be  vulgarly  conspicuous  or  they  will  destroy  the 
soul  of  our  music.  So  we  should  practice  such  words  as  lonely,  remember,  lately, 
dearly,  tenderly,  morning,  longingly,  ffoing. 

We  are  possessed  of  two  sets  of  musdes  in  the  throat,  the  extrinsic  and  the  intrinsic 
muscles.  The  first  are  coarse  and  physical  ones  that  only  come  into  use  when  we  do 
not  have  to  think  much  or  feel;  also  they  come  into  use  to  protect  our  softer,  sweeter 
voice.  For  instance,  if  I  were  walking  in  a  crowded  sta^et,  such  as  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  wished  to  talk,  I  should  have  to  raise  my  voice.  It  becomes  a  di6erent 
kind  of  voice — ^really  piercing.  Thus  I  use  my  extrinsic  muscles.  My  intrinsic  mus- 
cles are  impressionable  and  can  not  stay  when  this  harsh  tone  comes.  But  let  me 
sympathize  with  a  friend,  when  the  highest  and  best  in  me  is  touched,  and  when  I 
express  love,  sorrow,  joy,  then  these  intrinsic  muscles  come  into  play.  In  the  school- 
room we  meet  often  ana  mostly  the  extrinsic  muscles.  The  child  is  not  thinking  as  he 
sings;  there  is  no  feeling;  he  seems  to  be  wound  up,  and  the  brute  muscles  only  come 
into  play.  Paralyze  these  muscles  by  means  of  thought  and  breath,  then  the  deli- 
cate miuBcles  are  brought  into  use.  If  we  persist  in  not  using,  not  thinking,  our 
voices  are  harsh.  The  resonant  cavities  of  head  and  chest  become  closed  from  non- 
use,  the  jaw  and  lips  are  stiff,  the  tongue  not  agile,  and  we  have  a  harsh,  grinding, 
buzz-saw  voice. 

First  have  free  use  of  the  voice;  practice  consonants  as  follows: 

(Tip  tongue:)  la,  la,  la,  na,  na,  na,  ta,  ta,  ta,  da,  da,  ed,  da. 

(Tnlledi)  r,r.r. 

(Back  tongue:)  ng,  k,  g,  j. 

(Lips:)  oo,  a,  a,  a,  o.  u,  oa,  a,  o,  a,  o,  e. 

Thus  are  paralyzed  the  extrinsic  muscles,  then  we  are  ready  for  placine  the  tone. 
Grenerally  tne  correction  of  all  these  bad  habits  will  allow  the  tone  natunSly  to  place 
itself  correctly.  By  hummine  with  vitality  we  shall  find  the  upper  resonant  cavities 
will  be  strengthened  and  gradually  all  the  hardness  will  disapp^.  Hum  m,  km,  n, 
ng,  in  octaves  down  the  scale.  All  of  the  forgoing  exercises  are  hints  for  the  inter- 
eSed  teacher.  This  is  a  broad  field,  and  one  that  is  coming  to  the  front  more  and 
more  educationally. 

We  often  forget  that  singing  is  the  very  means  by  which  we  can  open  up  the  rich 
mines  of  the  child's  nature.  In  all  our  work  we  deal  with  the  mind,  but  through 
music  we  can  reach  the  heart  of  the  child.  Little  by  little,  through  this  art,  we  may 
help  each  child  to  erect  for  himself  a  high  idea,  and  so  develop  the  good  within  him. 

We  have  the  skilled  eye  and  hand,  and  the  active  brain,  why  not  cultivate  the 
affections?  If  children  are  taught,  through  the  best  songs,  to  love  the  good  and  beau- 
tiful, will  not  this  help  them  to  choose  the  good  and  beautiful  in  life?  We  find  where 
ennobling  songs  are  used,  and  where  the  children  feel  ^^hat  they  sing,  that  they 
have  sweet  and  fervent  voices;  and  where  such  is  the  case,  we  have  responsive  and 
obedient  children. 

Let  us  not  forget,  amid  the  drill  of  our  daily  work,  that  we  are  aiming  for  some- 
thing higher  than  the  letter.  Indeed,  we  must  feel  that  we  are  nourishii^  the  souls 
of  our  children. 

DRAWING. 

This  subject  was  in  char^  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Ransom,  of  the  New  York  Training 
School,  and  was  discussed  m  an  exceedingly  interesting  manner.    She  said,  in  part: 

"Every  one  has  power  to  draw.  This  is  contrary  to  the  thought  of  many.  I 
should  like  to  prove  that  each  one  has  this  power.  A  mistake  of  many  teachers  is 
that  they  are  trying  to  begin  directly  at  designing  without  the  necessary  preparation. 
Spontaneous  drawing  is  the  natural  and  logical  drawing  of  primary  children.  This 
drawing  is  the  natural  expression  of  childhood.  His  firet  ideas  he  expresses  by  pic- 
tures— the  circle  for  the  head,  one  for  body,  and  straight  lines  extenmng  downward 
is  the  child's  crude  expression  of  the  idea  of  man.  By  these  expressions  the  child 
tries  to  get  a  hold  upon  the  world  around  him.  And  this  is  the  natural  way  the 
teacher  Siould  work,  from  imagination  first 

"The  o^ect  to  be  obtained  in  spontaneous  drawing  is  the  expression  of  the 
thought,  in  story  work  intuition  and  tact  are  needed  by  the  teacher  to  understand 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  each  child.  In  a  class  of  fifty,  fifty  different  ideas  may 
be  expressed,  each  child  drawing  the  expression  of  his  own  ideas. 
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**  Oare  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher  to  suggest  and  build  up  on  the  idea  taken 
in  its  drawing.  Every  crude  drawing  means  something  to  the  child.  Illustrate 
dam  seasons,  etc.,  drawing  of  flowers,  plowing,  sowing  seeds. 

"  Is  there  anyyalue  in  copying  pictures?  Yes,  when  the  copjring  is  for  some  pai^ 
ticular  point  Work  from  pictures  when  objects  can  not  be  presented.  Copjr  for 
artistic  arrangement.  Beein  by  copying  good  things,  then  make  something  similar. 
A  problem  in  arithmetic  nas  but  one  correct  answer;  spontaneous  drawing  as  many 
expressions  of  ideas  as  there  are  pupils  in  the  class. 

''There  is  no  limit  to  the  subject  of  drawing.  It  touches  every  subject  we  teach: 
geography,  science,  physiology,  number  work,  etc.  Every  new  way  of  expressing 
thought  strengthens  mental  power.  The  charm  of  the  Indian  work  is  that  it  is 
unique.  That  beauty  of  onginahty  we  want  to  keep.  The  Japanese  are  introducing 
American  ideas  into  their  work  and  thus  robbing  it  of  its  beauty  and  originality. 

'*  In  technical  perspection  a  cylindrical  form  is  very  simple  to  work  with.  Look 
at  the  end,  a  circle.    In  drawing  a  circle  begin  at  the  bottom  and  go  to  the  left 

All  work  should  be  lieht  and  large  and  free.  Use  charcoal  at  first.  It  ffivee  a  free, 
easy  sweep.  Use  blackboard  freely.  In  drawing  from  pictures  chilc&en  put  in 
more  than  they  see.    Theirs  is  called  knowledge  drawing. 

**  Education  should  not  rest  upon  the  tripod  of  the  thiie  B's;  the  fourth  leg  upon 
which  it  stands  is  drawing.'' 

Miss  Ransom  eave  practical  demonstrations  of  what  she  said  by  frequent  use  of 
the  brush  and  colors. 

VERTICAL  WRITING. 

This  department  was  in  charg;e  of  Miss  Georgia  McManis,  supervisor  of  writing, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.    She  said: 

''  Business  men  all  over  the  land  cry  out  against  our  young  men  and  women  who 
apply  for  positions,  the  one  who  can  write  with  a  degree  of  le^biUty  and  speed  being 
the  exception.  It  is  believed  that  the  new  system  of  writing  will  hasten  the  day 
when  all  who  can  write  at  all  will  write  well.  However,  the  most  important  advan- 
tages touch  the  physical  welfare  of  the  pupil. 

^'  It  has  taken  us  quite  200  years  to  learn  that  the  fruits  of  Wanting  writing  are 
curvature  of  the  spine,  imperfect  vision,  illegibility,  slowness  of  execution,  and  many 
other  evils.  In  vertical  writing  the  nealtn  of  the  pupil  is  not  impamd,  while 
iQffibility,  rapidity,  and  compactness  are  a  few  of  the  many  advantages. 

"*  All  primary  work  for  the  first  four  and  a  half  months  should  be  on  the  black- 
board, tnus  using  the  laige  muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder.  These  are  the  muscles 
first  developed,  and  the  pupil  graduallv  passes  to  the  use  of  the  smaller  muscles  and 
the  writing  of  smaller  letters.  The  children  of  our  schools  write  too  much.  Writing 
should  never  be  employed  as  a  means  of  keeping  children  quiet  It  is  better  to 
shorten  the  time  ana  require  quality  rather  than  quantity.  The  teacher's  writing 
should  at  all  times  be  uniiorm,  neat,  and  of  excellent  form.  Children  are  imitators, 
and  they  are  quite  as  apt  to  imitate  the  good  as  the  bad." 

Miss  McManis  recommended  drill  in  figures,  round  and  plain. 
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THE  FIRE  DRILL. 
By  Supervisor  A.  O.  Wright. 

The  object  of  the  fire  drill  is  to  move  the  pupils  out  of  a  buildiiig  as  rapidly  and 
orderly  as  possible.  The  day  drill  consists  of  forming  pupils,  under  command  of 
their  officers,  and  marching  mem  to  a  place  of  safety.  In  the  night  drill,  one  way 
is  to  have  the  pupils  go  to  bed  after  plaong  their  clothes  where  they  can  be  readily 
msped  in  the  dirk.  When  the  signal  is  given,  they  should  leave  their  beds,  carry 
their  clothes  to  their  selected  dressing  room,  then  dress  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Another  way  is  to  awaken  the  pupils  at  night  and  conduct  the  same  movements. 
There  are  two  ways  of  counting  (among  several)  to  which  I  give  preference.  One  la 
to  have  an  officer  responsible  lor  each  dormitory,  if  not  too  larve.  The  other  is  to 
divide  the  school  into  squads  of  eight,  under  a  corporal,  who  shall  report,  as  in  mili- 
tary drill,  whether  his  or  her  squa^  is  in  line. 

Schools  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water  and  hose,  and  a  fire  company 
of  the  larger  boys,  in  command  oi  the  beet  male  employee,  should  be  oiganized. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  for  waking  officers  and  employees  and  for  saving 
property.  Fire  drill  should  be  conducted  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  shout  '*  fire.''  The  object  is  to  be  so  welTprepared  that  if  a  real  fire 
occurs  each  officer  and  pupil  will  know  his  duty  and  perform  it  fearlessly. 


IDEAS  IN  REFERENCE  TO  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 
By  Rev.  Father  Hahn,  saperintendent  St.  Boniface  Industrial  School,  Banning,  Cal. 

From  an  Indian  child  you  can  not  expect  as  much  as  from  a  white  child.  We  must 
have  forbearance — have  patience.  Umng  on  the  Indian  pupil  in  an  impatient  man- 
ner may  bewilder  him,  but  nothing  will  tc  eained. 

The  theory  that  the  Indian  problem  can  be  solved  by  some  quickening  process  in 
the  Indian  schools  sounds  marvelous;  but  when  the  teacher  is  placed  before  the  Indian 
pupils,  when  theory  becomes  a  condition,  the  task  will  be  fully  realized.  The  advice 
wasffiven  some  time  ago  to  introduce  some  modem  methods.  Method  in  teaching  is 
absolutely  necessary.  A  teacher  without  a  method  is  like  a  man  described  by  St 
Paul — ^he  is  striking  the  air.  However,  many  works  on  modem  method  are  transla- 
tions from  foreign  Tankages,  and  the  learned  professors  did  not  write  their  methods 
for  Indian  chil&en.  Whether  your  method  be  ancient  or  modem,  do  your  work 
conscientiously. 

Do  not  expect  of  an  Indian  child  too  much.  Nature  has  given  us  illustrations. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  time  it  takes  to  mature  the  different  products.  Thus, 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  length  of  time  required  to  educate  an  Indian 
child  and  a  white  child.  Up  to  date  the  Platos  are  scarce  even  among  the  Caucasian 
race.  Indian  children  are  twice  children;  they  are  children  and  they  are  Indians, 
and  sometimes  they  are  stubborn  children.  They  have  sometimes  a  natural  tired 
feeling  and  need  some  rest.  You  may^  in  a  mec^hanical  manner,  teach  them  manv 
thinss.  You  may  assist  them  in  trainmg  their  memory  and  developing  their  intel- 
lect, but  you  can  not  give  them  any  more  brains  than  Grod  has  given  them. 

All  Inaian  inspector  once  said  to  me,  ''Take  your  children  out  on  the  hills  or 
through  the  bam.  Show  them  a  cow.  a  horse,  or  any  object  of  nature.  This  is  the 
best  way  to  teach  Indian  children."  it  is  true  that  to  show  an  object  and  then  teach 
the  proper  name  of  it  and  all  of  its  parts  is  an  excellent  way  to  teach  Indians.  Still 
the  Indian  children  are  by  nature  keen  observers.  They  wul  notice  a  bird  or  animal, 
or  some  object  of  nature  more  quickly  thfm  we.  They  do  not  like  to  be  watched, 
but  themselves  watch  closely.    Hence,  part  of  the  kindei^garten  work  may  be  omitted. 

The  Indian  children  are  well  adaptecl  to  music  and  singing.    Their  voices  are  strong 
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and  soft  Select  no  frivolous  songs;  hynms  and  patriotic  songs,  melancholy  and 
impressiye  themes,  are  beet  rendered  by  Indian  children. 

Do  not  give  difficult  problems  in  arithmetic  to  Indian  children.  Teach  them  a 
simple  thorough  method  of  figuring.  Throw  books  and  mathematics  into  the  fire. 
If  you  use  any  they  ought  not  to  contain  the  solutions  of  the  example  given,  or  any 
puzzling  problems. 

Teach  tnem  by  example.  Commit  to  memory  what  you  are  going  to  teach.  Select 
from  history,  ^;eography,  and  grammar  the  most  important  points.  Omit  whatever 
is  of  no  material  yalue.  Do  not  foraet  to  repeat  incessantly  and  you  will  be  gratified 
with  the  result.  The  brighter  pupils  will  then  investigate.  They  will  ask  you,  and 
something  higher  can  be  taught  them. 

In  reference  to  recreation^  my  views  are  these:  I  would  allow  them  plenty  of 
healthful  and  harmless  physical  exercise;  but  I  would  not  call  them  to^tner,  boys 
and  girls,  for  a  dance.  You  may  say  that  I  am  too  severe  and  old-fashioned.  But 
a  school  is  a  school,  and  a  ballroom  is  a  ballroom.  You  may  attract  the  Indian  child- 
ren but  you  will  not  benefit  them.  I  do  not  say  this  in  order  to  find  fault  with  what 
is  done,  perhaps  with  the  best  of  intentions,  but  I  beUeve  that  'there  is  too  much  of 
exciting  recreation  among  youn^  and  old  Indians. 

If  you  have  to  punish  an  Indian  pupil  do  it  humanely.  Quick-tempered  people 
at  an  Indian  school  are  in  the  wronff  place.  Sometimes  punishment  becomes  neces- 
sary because  those  in  charge  are  not  watchful.  Who  is  the  more  to  blame,  the  err- 
ing pupil  or  the  careless  employee? 

Tne  education  of  the  Indian  children  is  a  great  redeeming  feature  in  the  poUcy  of 
the  National  Government  in  reference  to  the  Indians.  It  has  been  {(enerous  and 
even  paternal  in  providing  a  free  and  thorough  education  for  the  Indian  children. 
Those  who  desire  to  learn  something  may  do  so.  Thev  may  equip  themselves  with 
a  commonH9chool  knowledge;  they  may  learn  some  kind  of  trade,  some  kind  of  work; 
they  may  become  capable  of  supporting  themselves  by  some  honest  labor  and  become 
loyal  citizens  of  this  great  Bepuolic,  which  I  trust  God  in  His  goodness  may  guide 
and  keep  until  the  end  of  time. 

THE  CHUBCH  AND  THE  INDIAN. 
By  Father  GHBTBOfrrxM  Ybbwtst,  of  Loe  Angeles. 

We  want  to  civilize  the  Indian — that  is,  make  him  happier  and  better  than  he  is. 
Now,  what  is  civilization?  Does  it  consist  in  merely  living  in  fine  houses,  wearing 
fine  clothes,  having  the  thousand  and  one  comforts  of  the  whites?  A  man  may  have 
all  three  and  still  oe  vicious^  immoral,  bad.  Our  foigers,  swindlers,  bank  wreckers 
are  civilized  men,  but  their  civilization  is  materialism,  pure  and  simple.  Money  and 
pleasure  are  the  two  articles  of  creed  of  this  materialistic  civilization.  Such  was  the 
civilization  of  ancient  Borne  and  Greece. 

It  was  the  church  that  first  christainized  and  thereby  civilized  our  ancient  fore- 
fathers. The  missionaries  and  their  colaborers  taught  the  barbarians  agriculture  and 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.    All  this  took  centuries  to  accomplish. 

As  soon  as  the  Indian  becomes  a  convert  to  Christianity  he  immediately  begins  to 
adopt  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  Wbat  the  church  has  aone  for  the  Indians  can  be 
seen  everywhere. 

God  save  the  Indian  from  such  materialistic  civilization!  It  is  a  curse,  not  a  bless- 
ing. It  does  not  elevate  man,  but  drags  him  down  and  makes  him  the  slave  of  base 
passions. 

What  civilization,  then,  do  we  want  to  give  to  the  Indian  ?  We  want  to  give  him 
civilization  that  will  make  him  better;  that  will  make  him  know,  revere,  and  serve 
the  ^reat  Grod  that  made  hihi;  make  him  conscious  of  his  accountability  to  Grod  and 
to  his  conscience  and  to  his  fellow-man  for  his  acta.  In  a  word,  we  want  to  give  him 
a  civilization  that  will  make  him  a  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word — honest,  con- 
scientious, reliable,  and  industrious.  Such  a  man  is  the  noblest  type  of  civilization. 
To  impart  to  the  Indian  this  true  civilization — ^the  only  kind  of  civilization  worthy 
the  name — ^we  want  religion.  Any  system  of  education  that  ignores  religion  is  a 
sham. 

THE  PBAOTICAL  IN  OUB  SYSTEM  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

By  Mn.  Jessie  Cook. 

The  first  official  Indian  report  was  made  seventy-seven  years  ago.  The  map  which 
accompanies  that  report  presents  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  map  that  appears  with 
the  latest  report  of  the  Indian  Office.  A  glance  at  the  great  ar^  of  '^  unexplored 
country"  teaches  us  how  young  we  are  as  a  nation.    The  Indian  service  is  still 
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younger,  and  this  must  excuse  our  want  of  true  practical  sense  in  dealing  with  these 
people. 

It  is  in  the  school  system  that  we  are  most  interested.  If  Indians  were  mixed  with 
white  communitiee.  where  ideas  are  absorbed,  as  a  matter  of  course  much  of  our 

g resent  work  woidd  be  needless.  It  is  as  teachers  of  beginners  that  we  are  apt  to 
lil.  Not  books  so  much  as  things  and  experiences  are  what  they  should  understand. 
Ck)mmon  sense  is  the  teacher's  best  quahfication.  A  teacher  with  her  desk  full  of 
things  to  illustrate  reading  and  language  lessons  makes  her  pupils  understand  all  they 
are  taught.    One  can  not  express  what  he  does  not  understand. 

There  should  be  unanimity  through  all  the  grades  in  giving  a  knowledge  of  every- 
day life.    Conversation  should  be  a  part  of  each  day's  work. 

Teaching  number  should  begin  with  object  work,  and  there  should  be  no  effort  to 
force  into  higher  grades  till  what  has  been  taught  is  assimilated.  The  Indian  is  a 
close  observer  of  nature,  and  all  forces  have  suggested  something  to  him,  so  that  he 
has  some  knowledge  of  geography,  as  well  as  history;  but  he  has  not  come  into  pos- 
session of  number,  and  it  is  harder  for  him  to  ^rasp. 

Another  lack,  the  great  one,  is  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  work.  A  Pawnee 
chief  in  1822  expressed  the  feeling  of  most  Indians  when  he  said,  *'  Let  us  exhaust 
our  present  resources  before  ]rou  make  us  toil  and  interrupt  our  happiness."  It  is 
the  object  of  government  to  give  the  Indian  what  will  tend  to  self-preservation;  but 
this  is  counteracted  if  he  is  not  given  a  chance  to  measure  wits  witn  others.  It  lies 
with  the  schools  to  impress  pupils  with  the  necessity  for  work  and  the  success 
achieved  by  those  who  do  work.    The  outing  system  is  doing  this  for  older  pupils. 

A  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  YOUTH. 
By  Charles  C.  Van  Liew,  Ph.  D.,  president  State  Normal  School,  Chioo,  Cal. 

The  period  of  youth  is  consecrated  to  the  perfection  of  the  powers  for  maturity. 
If  there  is  one  fact  fundamental  in  human  development,  it  is  that  youth  is  devoted 
to  forming  individual  creative  powers;  hence  it  is  the  most  important  period  of 
growth  and  the  most  difficult  to  train. 

Instinctively  the  race  feels  the  mystery  of  life  culminating  in  adolescence.  It  is 
an  interesting  study  to  follow  the  observances  which  have  centered  round  this  x)eriod, 
emphasizing  the  met  that  very  early  this  physiological  rebirth  impressed  the  race 
ana  affected  both  the  religious  and  tne  social  and  artistic  usages. 

Dr.  Colin  Scott  tells  us  *°  no  theme  has  been  so  stimulating  in  art  or  literature."  It 
is  the  central  thought  in  biological  science,  and  has  been  persistent  in  shaping  social 
and  economic  humanity.  The  instinct  culminates  finally  in  certain  Christian  rites, 
such  as  confirmation,  when  coincident  (as  with  some  sects)  with  the  opening  years 
of  adolescence,  and  in  the  vital  work  of  such  associations  as  the  Epworth  League  and 
Christian  Endeavor  societies. 

This  is  aa  far  as  racial  instinct  carries  us.  It  was  for  evolutionary  physiology  and 
psychology  to  show  that  the  period  demands  far  greater  recognition  in  ^ucation. 
In  the  following  characterization  I  have  drawn  from  the  best  researches,  especially 
those  found  in  5ie  American  Journal  of  Psychology  and  the  Pedagogical  Seminary. 

We  will  give  attention  to  the  changes  incident  to  adolescence  not  generally  known, 
yet  which  are  of  great  importance  in  training. 

Blood  pressure,  as  indicated  by  relation  of  heart  to  arteries,  furnishes  a  key  to 
much  that  is  characteristic  of  emotional  and  vohtional  life. 

Along  with  this  marked  condition  of  the  circulatory  system,  the  nervous  system 
and  the  brain  should  be  noted.  Brain  growth,  according  to  Donaldson,  is  mani- 
fested by  increase  of  weight,  which  is  very  rapid  in  childhood.  It  nearly  reaches 
maximum  several  years  tfefore  puberty  (about  9  or  10) ,  and  attains  greatest  weight 
early  in  puberty,  after  which  there  is  a  falling  off  in  weight 

Adolescence,  then,  is  characterized,  not  by  increase  of  brain  weight,  but  bjr  the 
organization  of  the  brain.  What  changes  take  place  is  not  wholly  known,  but  judg- 
ing from  eeneral  movement  and  the  character  of  the  activity  which  is  making  for 
intellectual  organization,  they  probably  lie  alone  lines  of  increase  in  fibers  of  associa- 
tion and  of  their  final  incasement  in  the  medullary  sheath,  which  is  aptly  compared 
to  the  rubber  insulator  on  electric  wires,  preventing  irradiation  and  consequent  dis- 
sipation of  nerve  current 

Childhood,  then,  the  time  of  rapid  brain  growth,  is  one  of  low  blood  pressure, 
while  adolescence,  the  age  of  slow  growth  of  brain,  is  the  time  of  high  and  increasing 
pressure. 

The  early  years  of  adolescence  are  normally  characterized  by  a  decided  increase  in 
stature  ana  weight.    The  years  of  maximum  growth  are  also  the  years  of  maximum 
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reeistance  to  diseaee.  If  height  and  weight  increase  toother,  there  is  less  danger  of 
weakness  from  growth,  but  growth  in  height  without  weight  is  accompanied  by  weak- 
ness. In  general,  there  is  greater  health  at  this  time  but  more  nervous  irritobility. 
Often  there  is  great  changeableness  of  appetite,  which  suggests  the  need  of  a  careful 
variation  of  food.  There  are  important  t>one  and  muscular  changes;  in  the  male  the 
shoulders  broaden  and  the  muscles  harden;  it  is  the  time  par  exceUence  for  muscle 
training  and  growth.  Sometimes  the  growth  of  bone  in  lenj^h  is  too  rapid  for  the 
growth  of  muscles,  in  which  case  the  child  suffers  from  growing  nains. 

There  are  often  striking  changes  in  physiognomy,  especially  in  tne  prominent  bones 
of  the  cheeky  nose,  and  diin.  The  larynx  enlarges  in  both  sexes  and  the  vocal  cords 
elongate,  givms  to  the  girl  a  richer,  stronger  tone,  and  to  the  boy  not  only  greater 
power  01  voice  but  also  an  octave  lower  pitch. 

This  is  a  period  of  ''storm  and  stress,''  of  rebirth  either  for  better  or  worse.  The 
energies  are  summoned  before  a  final  court  of  appeal,  the  struggle  is  renewed  with 
fresh  advocates,  and  the  fittest  cause  within  the  mdividual  wilTsurvive. 

Turn  now  to  the  subjective  side  of  the  development.  New  and  strange  senaationB 
burst  upon  the  mind.  New  hopes,  dreams,  and  longings  come  to  form  the  dominat- 
ing purposes  and  passions  of  life.  A  tempest  often  possesses  the  being,  running  the 
«unut  n'om  the  depths  of  pessimism  to  the  heights  of  hope  which  know  no  bounds. 
This  is  often  associated  with  fiuctuation  in  powers  of  attention  and  work. 

The  effect  of  the  more  self-conscious  emotions  is  often  seen  refiected  in  the  arts  of 
speech  and  oral  reading  which  often  must  be  learned  over  again,  at  least  in  part 
Ix)ve  of  solitude  and  reverie  are  characteristic  tendencies.  Conscientiousness  and 
inwardness  belong  to  the  rirl,  and  rividry  and  love  of  adventure  to  the  boy.  The 
passions  of  love,  nate,  pride,  etc.,  are  keenly  felt  though  under  control.  Certain 
forms  of  mental  alienation  may  appear,  but  the  too  intense  moods  are  oul^^wn, 
except  in  cases  of  arrested  development  The  greater  emotional  activity  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  greater  phy sicial  vitality  of  the  age  and  with  the  awakening 
of  new  hereditary  forces.  It  is  possible  for  this  emotional  contest  to  result  in  new 
strength  and  character  to  the  individual;  often  the  reverse. 

The  most  important  feature  modi^dng  the  moral  being  is  the  awakening  of  an 
emphatic,  often  excessive,  individuahty.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hall,  a  time  of 
''soul  awakening  and  self-consciousness."  backed  not  only  hy  emotional  and  physical 
intensitv,  but  by  greater  stren^h  of  will.  This  gets  expression  in  many  ways.  The 
sense  of  touch,  so  closely  allicNa  with  matters  of  sex  and  in  the  most  delicate  and 
spiritual  wav,  is  usually  greatly  heightened.  Taste  and  smell  are  keener,  and  hence 
also  the  aesthetic  likes  and  dislikes  which  depend  on  these  senses.  The  individual 
is  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  ftuls  which  oft^  assume  the  nature  of  self-discipline. 
Art,  which  Colin  Scott  calls  "an  irradiation  of  sex,"  offers  the  richest  field  for  the 


thoughts  of  the  deeper  meaning  of  thin^.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  rapidly  approach- 
ingihe  time  when  he  shall  be  creating  ideals  for  Hfe. 

The  saving  features  of  adolescence  Tie  in  the  social  and  religious  instincts,  which 
are  strong  at  this  age.  This  is  the  great  opportunity  in  these  lines.  Yet  the  social 
instinct  is  sometimes  at  first  strangely  manifested,  for  now  the  parent  finds  his  hold 
on  the  confidence  of  his  child  slipping  away.  The  first  break  is  secretiveness  toward 
the  parent  and  the  substitution  of  friends  outside  of  home  in  matters  of  confidence. 
Yet  there  is  evident  desire  for  compcmionship  with  older  and  stronger  persons. 

Out  of  the  narrower  emotions  grow  those  which  are  altruistic  and  self-sacrificing. 
A  large  per  cent  of  our  prominent  men  and  women  have  won  striking  suoceases  withm 
theperiod  of  adolescence. 

The  desire  for  practical  activity  often  takes  the  adolescent  away  from  home.  This 
is  the  case  when  the  travel  instinct  is  strong.  These  are  common  characteristics  of 
the  male  adolescent.  And  quite  characteristic  are  the  motives  which  prompt  this — 
the  injured  feeling,  love  of  adventure,  and  mating.  On  the  other  hand,  tney  may 
develop  a  fondness  for  vig[orous  teachers  and  for  severe  studies.  Desire  for  activity 
becomes  a  veritable  appetite. 

A  marked  feature  of  moral  growth  is  the  dominance  of  reasoning  powers  in  the 
regulation  of  personal  acts.  It  is  the  reasonableness  of  a  law  that  appeals  to  their 
moral  choice.  They  are  conscious  of  personality  and  of  their  rights  as  individuals. 
Their  moral  growth  can  not  i^ore  these.  The  educator  whose  authority  is  not  social 
and  rational  mils  in  leadership  of  this  age. 

With  fuller  maturity  of  the  reasoning  powers  comes  often  a  strong  philosophic 
interest  Religious  doubts  appear,  and  their  injurious  effects  depend  largely  upon 
the  extent  to  which  religious  training  has  been  characterized  by  dogma  rather  tnan 
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the  tme  relieious  spirit.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole  period  of  adolescence  is 
intcoisely  reugioos  in  the  spiritual  sense.  The  greater  number  of  conversions  occur 
during  this  period.  One  can  not  doubt  that  this  is  the  time  when  religious  regenera- 
tion, with  its  mcreased  sense  of  responsibilities  and  its  moral  and  social  tone  and 
poise,  should  take  place. 

Finally,  the  adolescent  is  very  suggestible.  Sug^^estion  is  often  a  serious  influence. 
It  has  been  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  penod  of  adolescence  for  girls  may  be 
hastened  by  from  a  few  months  to  one  or  two  years  merely  by  the  suggestions  of 
environment,  a  fact  that  should  be  noted,  especially  in  instruction  in  matters  of  sex. 

THE  TEACHER:  A  DETERMINING  FORCE  IN  THE  CHILD'S  LIFE. 
Dr.  Mkbbill  K  Oatbb,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Indian  Gommiasioners. 

**  When  a  man  dies,"  says  Schopenhauer,  "a  world  perishes — the  world  which  he 
bore  in  his  head.'* 

Each  one  of  us  has  felt  this  sense  of  an  irreparable  loss  when  the  clear-seeing, 
virtue-loving  soul  of  a  wise  friend  has  passed  away.  If  his  individuality  was  mark^ 
and  stronff,  if  he  had  skill  to  work  with  head  or  hand,  if  his  technical  knowledge 
was  special  and  peculiar,  we  feel  that  the  world  is  poorer  by  so  much  subtracted  from 
its  working  force.  He  knew  relations  of  things  which  no  other  knew.  He  saw  truth 
from  points  of  view  whence  it  had  not  been  revealed  to  others.  His  store  of  knowl- 
edge, nis  trained  ability  to  use  that  knowledge,  his  affections,  the  garnered  wisdom 
and  thejpowers  for  eood  which  come  from  lifelong  friendships,  the  far-reaching,  com- 
prehensive views  oflife,  its  needs  and  its  duties,  which  ''  years  that  bring  the  philo- 
sophic mind  "  had  given  him:  all  these  are  lost  with  him,  out  of  our  life  here  toIow. 
His  personality  ceases  to  touch  upon  and  modify  ours,  save  through  memory.  For 
knowledge  to  which  he  could  turn  at  once,  others  must  grope  in  (mrkness  or  in  half 
light,  xne  whole  coordinate  world  of  matter  and  mind  that  lay  orderly  and  clear 
before  his  eyes,  as  far  as  our  communication  with  him  is  concemea,  has  been  resolved 
into  its  elements  again,  and  is  lost  to  us.  So  profoundly  does  nature  teach  us  the 
value  of  a  single  well-directed  life,  the  importance  of  each  man's  own  personaUty, 
that  we  are  ready  to  say  emphatically,  ^' When  a  man  dies,  a  world  perishes — the 
world  he  carried  in  his  head. 

If  the  ceasing  of  a  life  among  us  is  so  serious  a  loss,  the  beginning  of  a  conscious 
soul-life  is  sur^y  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance.  If  it  is  true  that  a  world  of 
knowledge  perishes  when  a  man's  eyes  close  m  death,  it  is  no  lees  true  that  a  world 
of  knowledge  heafna  to  be  when  a  little  child's  soul  opens  to  consciousness  with  the 
dawning  of  mtelBgence  in  ita  eves.  And  they  who  work  wisely  with  Httle  children 
come  nearer  Crod's  own  work  of  creation  than  do  those  engaged  in  any  other  employ- 
ment 

The  divine  frankness  and  directness,  the  absolute  sincerity,  of  little  children  must 
always  cause  the  thoughtful  teacher  to  stand  with  awe  in  the  presence  of — 

The  million  staiB  which  tremble 

O'er  the  deep  mind  of  danntless  infancy. 

VIVIDNESS   AND   PERMANENCB  OF   EARLY    IMPRBBSIONa 

Recall  your  own  earliest  memories.  See  how  the  whole  world  as  you  now  know  it 
was  held  for  you  in  the  small  circle  of  home  and  friends  which  surrounded  you  as  a 
little  child.  Each  type  of  man  and  woman  you  have  since  known  was  there.  The 
face  of  each  one  known  in  that  little  circle  has  always  since  stood  for  you  as  a  type. 
Take  that  self-sacrificing,  strong,  and  helpful  woman  whom  you  beet  knew — your 
mother,  perhaps;  her  face  presenta  itself  to  you,  whether  you  will  or  not,  when  your 
thought  turns  to  the  class  of  characters  to  wnich  you  have  since  learned  to  know  that 
she  iSelonged.  She  was  the  incarnate  class — the  type  and  the  individual  in  one,  in 
those  early  days  when  your  life  was  taking  color  from  ita  surroundings.  Even  the 
points  of  the  compass,  as  you  first  learned  them  in  your  father's  house,  how  unchange- 
ably they  are  painted  on  your  memory.  Is  it  not  the  experience  of  many  of  you  to 
this  day  that  when  you  wish  in  strange  surroundings  '*  to  orient  yourself,'''  ^*  to  make 
your  east  and  north  "  come  right,  you  go  back  involuntarily  to  your  early  home,  and 
get  your  north  and  your  east  By  placing  yourself  among  the  old.  surroundings  there? 

So  in  standards  of  taste,  of  social  intercourse^  and  especially  of  morals,  however 
much  we  may  think  we  have  changed,  the  earhest  standards  of  our  home  in  child- 
hood again  and  again  present  themselves  with  the  feeling  that  here  is,  after  all,  the 
true  norm — the  really  nxed  standard.  These  things  were  about  us  when  there  was 
in  process  of  creation  that  little  ordered  universe,  that  microcosm  of  conscious  ezist- 
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encG  which  each  one  of  us  carries  with  him  through  life.  The  elements  of  all  our  sub- 
sequent experience  were  there,  and  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  we  had  stood,  since  those 
early  years,  within  a  sphere  which  has  widened  and  enlarged  as  the  walls  of  the  bubble 
grow  away  from  its  center,  always  reflecting  the  same  world,  but  in  an  ever-larger 
sphere,  on  a  constantly  broadening  scale. 

It  is  this  permanence  of  early  impressions,  this  lasting  and  conditioning  power  of 
the  influences  of  childhood  and  early  youth,  that  eives  to  the  teacher  of  young 
children  her  noble  dower  of  sweet  yet  grave  responsibility. 

DO   YOU   KNOW  THE  CHILD'h  VIEW  OF   LIFE? 

Every  surrounding,  every  association  of  early  life,  has  an  influence  on  the  child 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  adult  to  understand,  save  as  he  remembers  it. 
It  is  worth  while,  then,  for  those  who  teach  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  recall 
their  own  childish  ways  of  looking  at  the  world,  so  that  the  minds  of  those  they 
teach  may  not  be  to  tnem  utterly  unknown.  Suppose  that,  &miliar  only  with  the 
field  of  ^owledge  in  which  he  tries  to  teach,  but  an  utter  stranger  to  the  child's 
nature  and  ttie  child's  way  of  looking  at  life  and  at  knowledge,  the  teacher  attempts 
to  guide  it  What  right  nave  we  to  hope  for  anything  more  than  chance  success 
here  and  there?  Surely  the  teacher's  business  is  to  study  young  minds,  and  the 
peculiarities  that  belong  to  childish  and  youthful  ways  of  looking  at  things,  if  his 
wibh  is  really  to  be  a  successful  guide  of  the  young,  to  stimulate  them  to  high 
achievement  and  noble  living. 

Does  any  one  of  you  doubt  that  the  childish  way  of  looking  at  the  world  and  at 
the  subjects  you  are  trying  to  teach  differs  utterly  from  your  way  of  looking  at  them? 
If  you  doubt  this,  you  mi&  have  been  much  more  occupied  in  forcing  on  pupils  what 
you  fancied  they  needed  than  in  finding  out  their  actual  needs.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  of  you  who  teach  little  children  who  are  always  in  danger  of  not  thmking  often 
enough  or  carefully  enough  of  this  difference  between  the  world  as  it  looks  to  you 
and  the  world  as  it  lies  before  the  pairs  of  childish  eyes,  blue,  and  black,  and  brown, 
that  open  on  it  from  a  plane  2  or  3  feet  lower  than  thuat  which  your  eyes  occupy,  and 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  years  younger  than  yours. 

PUT  YOURSELF   IN  THE  CHILD*  8   PLACE. 

If  you  are  to  be  a  truly  successful  teacher  of  children  you  must  learn  to  put  your- 
self in  the  child's  place,  to  look  out  on  the  world  through  a  child's  eyes,  to  compre- 
hend the  practical  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  a  child's  progress. 

We  often  urge  the  young  to  be  manly,  to  take  a  mature  and  wise  view  of  the 
world  and  of  li^.  This  is  wellj  but  in  aU  true  teaching,  as  in  every  legal  contract, 
there  must  be  '*  a  meeting  of  mmds;"  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  teacher, 
who  has  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  by  experience  both  these  j^riods  of  life, 
should  go  rather  more  than  half-way  to  bring  about  this  meeting.  It  is  more  reason- 
able to  expect  the  teacher  to  put  himself  intelligently  in  the  pupil's  place,  which  can 
be  done  by  earnestly  recalling  her  own  early  life,  than  to  demand  constantly  of  the 
pupil  that  he  launcn  himseli  upon  an  unknown  future  and  ''  be  a  man  "  in  nis  view 
of  the  case.  Children  have  never  known  manhood  and  womanhood.  Women  and 
men  have  known  childhood  I  Happy  are  they  who  are  called  to  teach,  and  have 
not  foi^gotten  their  own  childhood! 

How  we  reverence  the  teachers  who  understood  our  childish  needs  and  truly 
taught  usl  Into  the  ranks  of  true  teachers— b,  body  of  people  honored  by  all  the 
thoughtful  with  an  honor  second  to  that  paid  to  no  other  profession  (for  the  clergy 
are  oeeerving  of  honor  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  truly  commissioned  and  effect- 
ive teachers  of  the  highest  and  most  vital  truth) — into  tne  honored  ranks  of  true 
teachers  you  can  never  come  without  this  spirit  of  sjrmpathetic  appreciation  of  the 
soul  life  and  the  needs  of  those  whom  you  are  to  teach.  I  say  it  reverently — ^for  all 
teaching  affects  immortal  souls  and  immortal  interests — as  it  is  true  of  the  very  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  so  it  is  true  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  deals  constantly 
with  souls  on  their  way  toward  or  away  from  that  Kingdom — ^to  the  ranks  of  true 
teachers,  "  except  ye  become  as  little  cnildren,  ye  can  not  enter  in." 

THIS  DOBS  NOT  MEAN  DO  HIS  WORK  FOR  HIM. 

But  observe,  please,  that  while  I  say  this,  I  utterly  disclaim  any  confidence  in  that 
false  system  oi  education  which  consists  in  the  effort  to  remove  every  difficulty  from 
the  intellectual  pathway  of  a  child,  to  make  every  step  one  of  unconscious  enort,  to 
humor  every  inclination,  every  passing  whim  of  childhood.    Not  so  is  manly  fiber 
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made,  whether  in  muscle  or  brain  I  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  motto,  **  learning 
made  easy/'  is  the  bane  of  modem  systems  of  education.  I  urge  you  to  seek  con- 
sciously to  put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  tl^e  children  you  teach,  not  that  you  may 
take  every  oiflBculty  out  of  their  way,  but  that  you  may  know  what  are  their  real  diffi- 
culties, and  lead  them  patiently  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  We  do  not  believe  in 
so  explaining  every  hard  point  as  to  leave  a  child  nothing  to  do  by  way  of  conscious 
effort  It  is  by  putting  forth  what  mental  strength  he  has  that  the  child  gains  more 
strength.  Only  oy  effort  can  he  grow  in  mentiu  vigor.  Do  not  weakly  and  fondly 
humor  the  youns  intrusted  to  your  care,  but  so  study  them  as  to  learn  where  the 
way  is  obstructed  from  their  line  of  approach,  and  to  teach  them  by  skillful  ques- 
tioning how  to  apply  their  strength  wisely.  To  do  this  we  must  put  ourselves  in 
their  places  and  look  at  life  through  their  eyes. 

**NONE   BUT  POETS   RBMBMBER  THBIR  YOUTH." 

Now,  this  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  cto  as  it  is  to  talk  of.  Women  are  fiir  more 
finely  sympathetic  than  men,  yet  it  was  a  woman  who  said,  "  None  but  poets  remem- 
ber their  youth.'*  The  freshness  of  the  world,  the  vividness  of  im|>ressions,  the 
wonderful  reality  of  the  present  swallowing  up  in  its  intensity  of  sensation  and  emo- 
tion all  memory  of  the  past  ana  all  consideration  of  a  future;  the  narrowness  of  the 
childish  horizon^  in  space  and  thought  as  well  as  in  time;  the  immensely  exaffierated 
values  in  the  childish  consdousnees  of  now  and  here,  and  of  the  present  wSh;  the 
endless  length  of  a  holiday  in  its  morning  prospect,  and  the  unsurmountable  difficulty 
of  a  problem  that  resisted  the  first  few  attacks---recall  these  from  your  own  childhood, 
and  see  how  in  these  respects  the  world  has  changed  for  you  I 

You  will  not  adapt  your  work  to  the  child's  mind  and  the  child's  needs  unless  you 
take  pains  to  put  yourself  in  the  child's  place. 

SCHOOL  LIFE   FILLS  MUCH   OF  THIS  VIVID  HORIZON  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

The  very  narrowness  of  the  circle  of  the  child's  interests  and  of  childish  life  is 
desisped,  we  must  believe,  to  lend  intensity  and  permanence  to  impressions  at  the 
child's  entrance  upon  life. 

Here  we  have  one  more  application  of  that  law  of  logic,  that  as  the  extension  and 
comprehensiveness  of  terms  oiminish.  their  intensity  and  vividness  increase.  It  was 
especially  designed,  then,  we  must  believe,  that  children  in  these  years  of  vivid 
impressions  should  learn  much  from  mere  contiguity,  from  day-by-day  associations 
with  those  who  are  nearest  them.  Wise  parents  feel  that  they  can  not  oe  too  careful 
to  make  such  as  it  should  be  every  ima^  and  every  association  in  this  intensely 
vital  yet  limited  circle  of  the  child's  consaousnees. 

None  know  better  than  do  youL  my  friends,  how  lar^  a  place  in  this  childish 
horizon  is  filled  by  school  life.  Think  of  it  I  For  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  for  five  days 
in  the  week,  you  nave  the  child  under  your  care  and  influence,  during  the  ten  or 
twelve  most  impressionable  years  of  his  life.  If  no  other  element  save  time  entered 
in,  you  would  he  arbiters  of  that  child's  future. 

Tlie  Sunday  school  with  its  one-half  hour  a  week  for  instruction,  in  place  of  your 
sixty  half  hours — how  slight  a  hold  it  could  get  upon  children  save  for  the  peculiar 
nature,  the  supernatural  power  of  the  truth  there  taught.  Indeed,  how  small  a 
share  the  Sunday  school  as  a  school  does  have  in  forming  the  ideals,  the  habits,  the 
character  of  most  children,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  day  school  1 

The  school-teacher  has  the  child  directly  under  her  care  for  many  more  hours 
in  the  week  than  has  its  own  mother.  And  compared  with  the  opportunities  that 
the  father  ordinarily  uses  for  coming  to  know  his  own  children  mtimately,  the 
teacher  often  knows  the  child  through  and  through,  while  the  father,  from  tne  few 
hours  given  to  home  and  little  ones,  remains  almost  a  stranger  to  the  child's  mental 
processes,  habits  of  speech,  and  standards  of  life. 

Is  It  a  deep  and  well-grounded  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  the  skill,  and  the  char- 
acter of  teachers  which  renders  the  majority  of  parents  so  ready  to  leave  their  children, 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day.  week  after  week,  year  after  year,  to  the  constant 
influence  of  teachers  to  whom  these  parents  are  content  to  remain  utter  strangers,  or 
is  this  only  a  proof  of  how  lightly  most  parents  wear  the  responsibilities  of  parent- 
hood? 

THE  TEACHER  MAKES  THE  TONE  OF  SCHOOL. 

But  let  us  bring  the  question  closer  home,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  most  teachers 
appreciate  as  they  ought  the  vast  power  for  ^ood  or  for  evil  which  is  in  their  hands? 
Remember  how  aeep  and  lasting  an  impression  on  the  child  must  be  made  by  the 
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atterances,  the  habita,  the  decisions,  yes,  the  very  tones  and  gestaree  and  the  expree- 
sion  of  the  face  of  the  teacher  with  whom  so  many  hours  each  day  are  pajssed. 
Inevitably  the  teacher  makes  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school,  and  thos  sets  the 
keynote  of  those  relations  with  others,  relations  harmonious  or  discordant,  which 
are  the  b^inning  of  social  life  for  the  child,  and  which  will  bless  or  mar  his  whole 
career.  When  we  remember  how  boundless  is  this  power,  and  how  little  thought  is 
given  to  it  by  many  of  those  who  teach,  I  am  sure  we  must  wonder  at  the  careless- 
ness of  parents  in  so  lightly  delegating  these  sacred  trusts. 

Every  observant  person  who  has  mou^ht  at  all  of  this  subtle  and  all-pervasive 
influence  of  the  teacher,  and  has  opportunities  to  observe  the  schoolroom,  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  clearly  traceable  effect  on  pupils  of  the  marked  personal  habits 
of  the  teacher.  Especially  if  this  teacher  is  loved  and  admired,  the  inflections  of  her 
voice,  her  manner  of  speaking,  even  the  peculiarities  of  her  personal  carriage  and  her 
mode  of  dress,  will  be  again  and  again  reproduced  among  her  receptive  pupils. 

And  she  must  be  a  very  poor  teacher  or  a  very  unlovely  character  who  does  not 
win  the  affections  of  her  pupils;  for  the  quick  receptiveness,  the  appreciating 
responsiveness  of  young  children,  and  their  disposition  to  love  and  idealize  those  who 
Mthfully  teach  them  are  such  as  to  make  it  easily  possible  for  every  good  teacher  to 
be  warmly  loved  by  her  pupils. 

THE  TRUSTFULNESS  OF  CHILDREN  SHOULD  MAKE  THE  TEACHER  TRUSTWORTHY. 

To  me  there  is  always  something  pathetic,  something  that  appeals  most  deeply  to 
all  within  one  that  is  noble  and  trustworthy,  in  the  sight  of  a  room  full  of  children 
fixing  their  eager,  receptive,  trustful  faces  on  their  teacher.  Oh,  what  a  thrill  of 
shame  must  pass  through  every  true  heart  at  the  thought  that,  as  the  result  of  care- 
lessness, stupidity,  or  selfish  laziness,  he  has  misled  such  trusting  ones! 

What  remorse  at  the  thought  that  willful  perversity  or  selfish  pride,  or  the  weak- 
ness that  gives  way  to  anger,  or  the  love  of  ease  that  ends  in  rmnous  laziness  may 
have  caused  one  of  us  to  l^tray  such  loving  trustl 

That  Greatest  of  Teachers,  who  being  Himself,  as  one  has  said,  '^  the  Holiest  among 
the  mighty  and  the  Mightiest  among  the  holy,  lifted  with  His  hands  empires  on 
their  hinges,  turned  the  stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  channel,  and  still  governs  the 
ages" — that  Divine  Teacher  has  said  in  words  profoundly  significant  to  each  of  us 
who  teach,  **  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
he  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  to  stumble." 

With  these  grave  responsibilities  attaching  to  the  teacher's  influence,  what  ought 
we  who  teach  to  expect — yes,  to  demand — of  ourselves! 

TAKE  CARE  HOW   YOU   SPEAK. 

First  of  all,  as  the  communication  of  ideas  is  our  great  work,  and  as  for  this  commu- 
nication of  thought  language  is  the  medium,  we  should  take  care  how  we  speak.  The 
true  teacher  is  lx)und  always  to  be  candid,  kind,  truthful  in  speech.  The  sacred  gift 
of  language  carries  with  it  the  implied  obli^tion  always  to  speak  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  F.  D.  Maurice  (** Social  Morality")  has  truly  said,  "A  cov- 
enant not  to  lie  is  implied  in  the  very  existence  of  the  language  of  every  people  under 
heaven." 

I  trust  no  one  of  you  has  been  misled  by  those  newspaper  controversies  in  which 
many  very  keen  and  some  very  good  men  have  endeavored  to  prove  to  their  own 
satisraction  that  sometimes,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  lie  is  a  good  and  clean 
thing— in  feet,  may  be  a  kind  of  Christian  duty.  Away  with  such  abominable  doc- 
trine, whoever  writes  or  preaches  it.  There  can  be  but  one  standard  for  speech,  that 
of  absolute  truthfulness.  The  lie  sets  itself  against  all  Grod*8  laws.  The  whole  uni- 
verse is  lei^ed — bound  fast,  by  laws  of  God's  own  appointing — ^to  hunt  down  and 
crush  the  lie  and  to  shame  the  liar!  The  saints,  whose  fives  were  marred  and  blem- 
ished by  lies;  the  suffering  invalids^  who  vainly  turn  hopeless  eyes  of  questioning 
and  despair  upon  friends  and  physicians  and  dare  not  trust  their  lifelong  friends 
because  they  know  the  prevalence  of  the  accursed  doctrine  "  it  is  right  to  fie  to  the 
sick; "  the  hesitating  morality  of  the  young  people  and  children  who  are  growing  up 
under  the  blighting,  miasmatic  influence  of  moral  teachers  who  maintain  that  it  is 
sometimes  rignt  to  lie,  in  order  *'  to  save  Ufe,"  for  instance — all  these  victims  of  the 
evil  of  tampering  with  truth  cry  out  against  these  efforts  to  make  an3rthing  else  than 
a  grievous  sin  out  of  a  lie. 

**All  lies  do  now,  as  from  the  first,  travel  incessantly  toward  chaos,  and  there  at 
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length  lodge,*'  says  a  noble  apostle  of  truthfulness.  And  a  far  higher  authority 
would  seem  effectually  to  have  closed  discussion  for  all  rational  men  who  believe  in 
revelation,  by  that  name,  **The  father  of  lieSj"  which  it  gives  to  the  arch  enemy  of 
our  souls,  and  by  its  solenm  closing  declaration  that  when  the  ^tes  of  the  Golden 
City  are  closed  '*  whosoever  ioveth  and  maketh  a  lie''  shall  be  without 

No;  let  us  not  strike  at  the  root  of  all  true  manliness  by  admitting  for  a  moment 
that  even  a  life  is  worth  more  than  a  principle — so  pacred  a  principle  as  truth.  To 
admit  this  would  be  to  teach  our  children  to  discrown  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  in  all 
a^  by  calling  them  mistaken  fanatics,  because  they  did  not  choose  to  forsake  a  prin- 
ciple— ^to  tell  a  lie  rather  than  to  lose  their  life.  May  Grod  save  us  as  a  people  trom 
the  awful  results  that  must  inevitably  follow  such  a  base  surrender  of  the  very  citadel 
of  morality!  And  may  we  who  teach,  while  we  are  careful  not  to  boast  that  we  are 
such  stuff  as  martyrs  are  made  of,  never  tamper  with  the  most  sacred  obligation — 
always  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  teacher's  standard  of  sincerity  and  truthfulness  in  the  transactions  of  the 
schoolroom  day  after  day  will  have  more  to  do  with  the  pupils'  training  in  r^ard  lor 
truth  than  will  the  teacher's  formal  and  explicit  utterances  on  stated  occasions.  If 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  teacner  systematically  to  color  things  in  his 
own  favor,  when  he  repeats  tnem;  if  there  is  a  forgetfulness  of  promises  which  ar^es 
a  slight  regard  for  his  plighted  woiti;  if  there  is  an  ^sy  oblivion  for  what  tells  against 
himself  and  a  stem  grip  of  the  memory  on  every  point  that  makes  against  the  pupil — 
no  amount  of  talking  aoout  truthfulness  can  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  what  are,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  that  teacher's  real  principles  as  to  truthfulness. 

LOVE  OF  TRUTH   IN   DBBDS — ADMIT  YOUR  OWN   MISTAKES. 

No  fervid  praise  of  truthfulness  and  integrity  can  counteract  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  such  an  example. 

To  take  an  instance.  I  shall  never  forget  the  revulsion  of  feeling  with  which  I 
listened  to  advice  from  a  much  older  teacher  when  I  was  beginning  to  teach.  Until . 
that  particular  interview  I  had  honored  him  as  a  successful  instructor,  although  I 
had  never  seen  him  in  his  class  room.  In  my  first  year  of  teaching  he  came,  I  think 
in  kindness,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  me  in  talking  of  teaching.  **  Now,"  said 
he,  ''you  will  sometimes  make  a  mistake — a  misstatement  in  teaching;  everybody 
does,  now  and  then.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  My  answer  was  that  I 
had  already  had  that  disagreeable  experience,  and  that  when  I  loimd  I  had  made  a 
mistake  in  a  statement  of  facts  in  teachinyg  I  thought  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do 
about  it,  and  that  was  to  take  particular  pains,  in  as  {)ublic  a  way  as  that  in  which 
the  misstatement  was  made,  to  correct  it,  calling  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
had  blundered^  and  asking  students  to  take  notice,  and  to  be  warned  by  my  mistake 
not  to  follow  it.  **  Well,  how  do  you  like  it?"  said  he.  "It  is  most  painful,"  I 
replied,  '  *  but  I  think  it  is  wholesome,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  one  right  way.  It  spoils  a 
night's  rest.  It  is  like  putting  on  a  haircloth  shirt  for  penance,  but  I  think  it  is  the 
only  honest  way,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anything  else  so  sure  to  keep  a  teacher  indus- 
trious and  earnest  in  that  kind  of  preparation  and  study  which  will  prevent  mistakes." 

His  rejoinder  was,  **It  will  nun  you  or  any  other  young  teacher  to  follow  that 
rule.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  do  it  It  will  destroy  your  pupils*  respect  for  you. 
Give  it  up.  There  are  always  ways  of  quietly  ignoring  the  blunder  ana  getting  the 
right  view  before  their  minds  without  admitting  your  error.  You  can  modify  and 
tone  down  what  you  said  into  apparent  conformity  with  the  facts."  Repulsive  as  is 
this  advice,  I  have  often  heard  suggestions  not  unlike  it  from  other  quarters.  I  trust 
you  are  too  wise  ever  to  be  misleoDy  such  artful  suggestions.  It  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  frank  admission  of  the  error  by  the  tetter  in  all  cases,  and  the  public 
correction  of  it,  is  a  duty,  is  the  only  right  way,  and  will  in  the  end  secure  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  your  students  as  will  no  other  line  of  conduct. 

It  is  most  helpful,  too,  because  it  keeps  a  teacher  from  coming  to  regard  his  own 
mistakes  as  triflmg  matters.  No  teacher  can  succeed  who  frequently  and  habitually 
is  guilty  of  blundering — of  making  erroneous  statements.  But  it  is  far  better  for  a 
teacher  to  be  watchful  over  self,  to  correct  his  own  errors,  and  to  school  herself  by 
the  humiliating  admission  "  It  was  wron^,"  than  first  to  blunder,  and  then  to  eauiv- 
ocate  to  conceal  the  blunder.  Let  sincerity  and  truthfulness  pervade  all  your  scnool 
life. 

I  have  said  that  the  teacher  is  bound  to  take  especial  care  how  he  speaks.  We 
have  noticed,  first,  the  vital  need  of  entire  truthfulness  and  sincerity  in  his  speech 
and  life. 
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CHOICE  OF  LANOUAGB  FOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

What  of  his  choice  of  langaa^  for  the  schoohx>om7  Words  are  living  thinjo^s. 
Each  word  we  utter  flies  on  its  winged  mission  aoooznpanied  by  a  host  of  Ba^;e8tiYe 
associations  that  differ  with  the  duferent  words  you  choose,  as  the  rustle  of  sweet 
summer  foliage  stirred  by  fragrant  June  breezes  differs  from  the  hiss  of  the  serpent. 

The  words  you  use  your  pupils  will  use.  You  will  force  them  to  adopt  your  vocab- 
ulary and  your  words  of  expression  whether  you  wiU  to  do  so  or  not.  The  child 
learns  to  speak  by  hearing  others  speak.  Is  it  not  worth  while  for  a  careful  teacher 
to  give  some  thought  to  the  words,  the  forms  of  expression,  she  will  allow  herself 
to  use? 

Our  noble  English  tongue  has  been  likened  to  a  vast  arsenal,  stored  with  weapons 
and  armor  of  every  xwtttem  and  design,  for  every  aee.  Into  this  storehouse  each  one 
of  us  enters  and  chooses  for  himself  the  arms  and  me  armor  which  his  soul  prompts 
him  to  take  and  his  arm  enables  him  to  wield. 

By  his  speech  a  man  declares  himself.  "  Speak,  that  I  may  know  thee! "  said  the 
old  Greek  to  the  stranger.  **  Speak,  and  I  shall  know  you,"  we  still  say,  when  a 
prepossessing  appearance  inclines  us  to  look  with  favor  on  a  new  acquaintance. 

Let  all  your  speech  be  frank,  honest,  nobly  direct,  then;  and  let  your  language  be 
such  as  the  young  can  comprehend  and  will  do  well  to  imitate. 

NOT   ^^schoolmaster's  ENGLISH." 

But  do  not  let  any  folse  regard  for  the  imagined  proprieties  of  your  position  lead 
you  into  the  use  of  that  stilted  dialect  of  mistaken  precisions  which  has  ffiven  cur- 
rency to  the  term,  ^'Schoolmaster's  English."  Let  us  have  no  such  painnil  efforts 
after  bookish  forms  of  speech. 

No  one  is  likely  to  accomplish  much,  in  the  schoolroom  or  in  society,  by  a  studied 
effort  to  model  his  conversation  after  the  style  of  the  essays  of  the  Spectator.  Nor 
will  vou  gain  in  power,  if,  in  the  mistaken  hope  of  educating  your  pupils  up  to  your 
standards  of  speech,  you  use  words  which  they  do  not  understand. 

Let  the  Language  Fit  the  Thought. 

The  educating  power  of  language  consists,  not  in  forcing  new  terms,  unexplained, 
upon  the  minds  of  your  listeners,  but  rather  in  using  language  which  so  precisely  fits 
and  represents  your  thought,  and  in  so  invariably  having  a  real  thought  to  present, 
whenever  you  speak,  that  thought  and  lanffua^  shall  seem  to  belong  to  each  other. 
If  your  speech  is  such  as  this,  your  pupils,  Ted  by  you  into  new  fields  of  thought,  will 
feel  the  want  of  new  terms  to  garrison  and  hold  for  them  their  new  conquests  in  the 
realm  of  facts  and  ideas.  They  will  thus  take  intelligently,  and  use  naturally,  the 
fitting  terms  which  your  instruction  «ves  them  in  response  to  their  felt  need. 

Every  teacher  may,  every  true  teacner  will,  so  choose  his  language  as  to  make  com- 
munication with  his  pupils  a  delight  to  them,  and  will  be  ready  ceaselessly  to  explain 
to  children,  by  processes  involving  thought  and  comparison  on  their  part,  the  strange 
words  they  meet. 

Never  Talk  when  you  do  not  Mean  Anything  by  it. 

But  above  all,  my  friends,  and  especially  you  who  are  young  in  teaching,  be  sure 
that  ^ou  never  talk  in  the  school  room  without  fully  intending  to,  without  definitely 
knowing  what  you  mean  to  say,  and  taking  pains  to  say  it  so  accurately  and  clearly 
that  you  can  not  be  misunderstood. 

There  is  a  danger  here,  now  that  so  much  is  said  in  favor  of  oral  instruction.  Of 
all  patience-consuming,  intellect-destroying  a^ncies,  the  teacher  who  in  a  sweetly 
moaulated,  unmeaning  tone,  without  knowing  it,  talks  on  and  on,  is  perhaps  the  worst. 
After  such  drowning  fioods  of  honeyed  inanity  from  a  teacher  who  tociee  that 
she  has  sifts  of  expression  I  have  sometimes  seen  little  minds  look  up  with  such  a 
sense  of  nelpless  heaviness  resting  on  them  as  made  me  long  to  dry  their  souls'  wings 
from  this  treacle  of  gushing  wordmess,  and  let  them  fiy  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  silence 
and  good  books.  Setter  a  few  words,  with  the  understanding.  The  gift  of  tongue 
without  thought,  is  a  curse  to  any  teacher. 

Granted,  then,  that  every  wise  teacher  will  strive  to  be  truthful  and  sincere  in  speech, 
to  make  all  her  speech  the  clear  setting  forth  in  fitting  words  of  real  thoughts,  and  to 
choose  such  language  as  her  hearers  can  comprehend  and  may  well  adopt  as  theirs. 
Speech  which  is  thus  sincere  and  thoughtful  is  speech,  a  divine  gift  and  grace — not 
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mere  talk.  The  exigencies  of  the  teacher's  profession  force  us  to  one  or  the  other  of 
two  courses:  Either  talking  loosely,  and  dealing  with  words  as  words  only,  the  teacher 
becomes  wordy;  or,  regarding  the  spoken  wora  as  a  living  thing,  the  representative 
of  a  true  idea,  and  so  d^ing  with  thought,  the  teacher  becomes  thoughtful,  and  maKes 
others  thoughtful.  By  the  very  nature  of  your  profession^ou  must  surely  tend 
toward  one  or  the  other  state.  Which  will  you  choose?  Will  you  deal  carelessly 
with  words,  and  grow  wordy;  or,  carefully  with  thoughts,  and  grow  thoughtful? 

WHAT  THOUGHTS   AVILL   YOU   SET   BEFORE  THEM? 

What  thoughts  shall  the  teacher  put  before  the  young?  Has  he  done  his  whole 
duty  when  he  has  attempted  to  train  their  knowing  i^owers  only?  Far  from  it. 
**  Education  is  not  merely  the  training  of  the  mind;  it  is  the  training  of  the  whole 
man!" 

The  heart  and  affections  must  be  engaged  for  good.  The  will  must  be  trained  to 
obey  the  voice  of  duty  and  to  love  that  stem-eyed  goddess.  Trendelenburg  has  finely 
said,  "  It  is  conscience  that  preserves  the  might  of  the  will.'* 

Without  moral  training,  without  the  systematic  presentation  of  those  views  of 
duty  and  of  right  which  are  inspiring  and  ennobling,  a  teacher  can  never  hope  to 
bring  his  pupils  to  what  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  science  in  our  time  has  declared 
to  be  the  object  of  an  education — that  is,  the  habit  of  doing  **the  thing  I  know  I 
ought  to  do,  at  the  time  when  1  know  I  ought  to  do  it,  whether  I  feel  like  doing  it 
or  not.*' 

There  rests  on  the  teacher,  then,  the  positive  obligation  to  do  all  that  she  can  to 
make  as  effective  as  possible  the  moral  training  of  her  pupils.  To  this  end,. noble 
thoughts,  high  standards  of  action,  the  inspiring  utterances  of  the  first  minds  of  all 
ages  should  be  employed.  There  is  a  refinmg  effect  in  merely  uttering  and  listening 
to  such  thoughts.  Such  is  the  divine  power  of  truth,  such  is  the  penetrating  and 
abiding  influence  of  moral  truth  and  the  beauty  of  purity  and  holiness,  that  the 
simple  presentation  of  these  thoughts  purifies  and  elevates  the  soul  of  her  who  speaks 
ana  of  all  who  hear. 

Use  often  in  your  schoolroom  the  words  of  the  noblest  books,  the  sublime  yet  sim- 
ple utterances  of  the  poets,  those  mighty  dead  who  die  not.  Such  an  inspiring 
thought,  when  quoted,  often  brings  with  it  into  the  crowded  air  of  the  schoolroom 
the  freshness  of  its  own  ever-venml  atmoshere.  Lo,  the  world  is  transfigured  I  The 
''eternal  verities,"  that  change  not.  are  revealed,  close  around  us,  as  when  on  a 
summer  night  among  the  Alps,  while  the  darkness  hangs  like  a  pall  about  you,  a 
vivid  flash  of  light  from  heaven  throws  all  the  landscape  into  clearest  relief,  and 
reveals,  standing  like  sentinels  close  around  you,  those  warden  mountains,  forgotten 
in  the  darkness,  whose  towering  summits  lie  ever  in  Grod's  clear  calm  of  upper  air, 
above  the  clouds. 

The  word  is  life;  and  most  of  all  God's  own  Word.  Not  merely  in  public  in  your 
school,  but  in  private  with  your  pupils,  one  by  one,  then,  speak  of  the  best  thmgs. 
Shall  a  false  fear  of  seeming  better  than  we  are  lead  us  to  let  the  best  things  go 
unspoken  of? 

SHALL  THE   NOBLEST  THOUGHTS   BE   LEFT    UNUTTERKD? 

There  are  the  youn^  lives  intrusted  to  your  care,  waiting  before  you,  day  after  day, 
with  the  finest  capacities  for  good,  the  most  delicate  susceptibilities  of  aspiration  and 
achievement.  But  if  no  hand  touches  the  finest,  sweetest  chords,  they  may  lose  all 
power  of  answering.  The  responsibility  will  be  yours  if  the  powers  of  these  young 
souls  are  never  called  into  exercise.  Since  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
teacher's  work  is  the  evoking  of  all  the  pupil's  powers  into  conscious  activity,  can  we 
call  that  teacher  successful  who  does  not  awaken  the  noblest  powers — the  affections, 
the  love  of  virtue,  that  conscientious  devotion  to  the  right  wnich  gives  force  to  the 
mightiest  wills? 

Sometimes  silence  on  all  these  themes  is  really  the  result  of  a  mistaken  reticence, 
a  needless  dread  that  the  highest  ideas  will  become  commonplace  and  lose  their 
power,  if  we  speak  of  them  often.  Yet,  **out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speakethl"  and  sometimes,  alas!  another  explanation  of  this  silence  on  all 
the  best  themes  is  the  true  one.  If  beauty  and  purity,  **  intrinsic  nobleness  and 
contempt  of  trifles,"  really  mark  the  thoughts  of  a  person  who  must  speak  (and 
teachers  7nust) ,  these  themes  will  find  their  way  into  the  speech. 

From  many  a  schoolroom  children  go  away,  week  after  week,  blindly  hungering 
for  a  nobility  of  thought  that  the  master  or  the  mistress  there  has  not — ^to  give  them. 
**  The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed." 
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Their  silence  on  all  that  is  nohlest,  most  effectually  judges  such  teachers.  That 
keen  observer  and  bright  story  teller,  Lawrence  Oliphant,  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  shrewd  old  Yankee  Aunt,  in  one  of  his  stories,  these  words,  which  predsely 
apply  to  and  stemljr  judge  the  case  of  such  teachers  as  are  diuub  on  all  the  loftiest 
themes  of  life :  ''  It  is  amazin'  how  I  seem  to  know  what  is  in  a  body,  more  by  what 
he  donH  say  than  by  what  he  does.'* 

But,  some  one  urges,  suppose  the  expressions  of  the  lips  call  for  nobleness  and  sin- 
cerity, but  the  life  of  the  teacher  does  not  show  that  this  admiration  of  the  best 
things  is  sincere?  Suppose  the  teacher's  words  are  noble,  but  his  deeds  ignoble? 
Well,  my  friends,  we  nave  together  considered  this  subject  to  very  httle  purpose, 
if  we  are  not  all  keenly  alive  to  the  possibility — the  danger  of  this  state  of  a&urs. 
But  does  not  the  true  remedy  lie,  not  in  making  the  teacher's  words  less  noble,  but 
in  making  the  teacher's  life  more  noble? 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCE  IS  MIGHTIEST. 

Surely  we  all  understand  that  the  unconscious  influence  that  goes  out  from  us — from 
our  words,  our  looks,  and  our  actions,  day  after  day,  is  really  our  influence  on  our 
fellow-men. 

The  phrase  "  exert  an  influence  "  is  a  very  misleading  form  of  words.  It  implies 
that  a  man's  influence  goes  out  only  when  he  wills  to  "exert"  it  As  if  one  could 
sav  to  himself,  **  Go  to,  now  I  To-day  I  will  produce  an  effect  on  my  fellow-men  by 
what  I  say  and  do;  but  my  life  ana  deeds  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow,  and  such 
times  as  I  forget  myself,  shall  have  no  effect  on  others." 

How  often  the  deep-revealing  action  that  is  done  when  the  man  is  evidently  **  off 
his  guard  " — the  words  spoken  in  the  tone  and  with  the  manner  which  show  tJiat  no 
effect  is  designed — are  precisely  the  words  which  show  us  the  real  man. 

So  that  the  teacher,  called  on  to  speak  and  act  before  very  discerning  eyes,  dajr 
after  day,  and  often  brought  face  to  fece  with  sudden  tests  of  temper  and  of  prina- 
ple,  can  not  trust  to  any  hastily  formed  resolutions  or  hope  for  any  quick  accessions 
of  nobility  under  sudden  trial.  The  noble  life  must  be  lived,  day  aJter  day — ^the  true 
character  must  be  built  by  painstaking,  daily  effort — if  the  teacher^  s  influence  is  to 
be  what  it  should  be.  You  can  not  send  forth  a  good  and  pure  influence  by  sud- 
denly willing  to  do  so.  It  must  be  in  the  character,  this  influence,  before  it  can  go 
out  upon  the  young. 

You  must  l>e  what  you  would  have  your  pupils  think  you. 

LET  THEM   DRINK    FROM   RUNNING    WATER,    NOT   PROM    A   STAGNANT   POOL. 

I  have  proposed  to  si)eak  to  you  rather  of  the  animus  that  should  pervade  the 
teacher's  work  than  of  its  methods;  rather  of  the  teacher's  formative  mfluence  on 
the  child  than  of  the  teacher's  own  habits  of  work.  But  seen  from  one  point  of 
view  these  two  ideas  always  blend.  Unless  a  teacher  is  constantly  acquiring  new 
knowledge  himself  he  can  not  be  the  best  medium  for  impartinjg  knowledge  to 
others.  It  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  that  the  teacher's  mental  work  be  limited 
to  the  subject  he  teaches.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  better  that  it  should  not  be  so 
limited.  There  are  many  tendencies  toward  narrowness  in  the  teacher^s  work.  But 
a  subject  of  study  quite  outside  your  own  department  may  help  to  counteract  these 
tendencies.  You  will  not  teach  the  simplest  subject  well  unless  you  are  yourself 
acquiring  from  day  to  day.  A  sacred  obligation  rests  upon  every  man  to  improve  to 
the  utmost  the  powers  of  mind  God  has  given  him,  but  a  double  obligation  rests  on 
the  teacher  to  cfo  this  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  his  pupils. 

When  some  one  asked  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  perhaps  the  greatest  teacher 
of  our  century,  why  it  was  that  he  studied  for  hours  each  day  in  prexwtration  for 
teaching  subjects  with  which  he  was  entirelv  familiar  and  to  classes  of  boys,  his 
answer  was,  "  That  my  pupils  may  not  drink  from  a  stagnant  pool,  but  from  a  run- 
ning stream." 

Unless  the  teacher  Ls  daily  a  learner,  the  pupils  must  suffer.  In  the  intellectual 
Ufe,  as  well  as  in  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  there  are  **  induced 
currents"  which  are  set  in  motion  by  the  presence  near  them  of  other  powerful 
currents. 

TOLLGATE  TEACHERS. 

It  happened  to  me  during  a  week  of  beautiful  summer  weather  to  take  a  journey 
of  several  days,  driving  my  horses  through  the  garden-like  stretches  in  some  of  the 
finest  counties  in  one  of  our  garden  States  in  the  East,  where  the  old  turnpike  roads 
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are  still  in  use.  As  I  passed  the  many  toligates  that  barred  the  road,  and  inquired 
my  way  from  time  to  time,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  men  and 
women  who  took  the  toll  seemed  to  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the  regions  from  which 
came  the  road  on  which  they  held  their  station,  or  the  cities  to  which  it  would  lead 
him  who  followed  it  beyond  the  next  few  miles.  Their  eyes  were  bent  down  in  the 
monotonous  duty  of  exacting  from  each  wayfarer  the  few  nennies  the  law  prescribed. 
They  answered  civilly  enough  any  questions  you  asked,  though  usually  with  the  air 
of  one  who  thinks  questioning  rather  an  unnecessary  and  unexpected  proceeding. 

They  knew  nothing  of  the  uiir  valley  from  which  travelers  came  journeying  toward 
them,  or  of  the  active,  populous,  teeming  towns  toward  which  they  were  going. 
They  cared  not  to  know  anything  of  what  lay  far  before  or  behind  the  traveler. 
Their  sole  concern  was  to  see  to  it  that  no  one  got  past  the  barriers  they  had  erected 
without  their  taking  toll  of  him. 

My  friends,  have  we  not  known  teachers  who  seemed  to  have  sunk  to  the  level  of 
such  grim  toll-gatherers?  Behind  their  well-seasoned  barriers  of  set  questions  and 
routine  examinations  they  stand,  grimly  indifferent  to  the  past  and  the  future  of  the 
young  wayfarers  who  are  doomed  somehow  to  get  by  them,  no  thanks  to  the  toU- 
ffatherer,  who  has  forgotten  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  morning  land  of  early  youth 
from  which  these  children  are  journeying,  and  cares  not  to  help  to  fit  them  for  the 
noble  responsibilities  of  the  busy  citizen  life  that  lies  before  them. 

Beware  of  the  tollgate  &shion  of  teaching,  you  friends  who  have  Ions  taught. 
Shun  it,  young  friends,  who  are  just  entering  on  a  profession  which  is  second  to  none 
in  its  possibihties  for  good. 

THB  NOBLB  PROFESSION   OP  TEACHING. 

But  some  of  you  may  say,  "  The  teacher's  work,  if  one  does  it  faithfully  and  well, 
and  under  such  stimulus  of  high  ideals  as  you  suggest,  consumes  the  life  so  fast.'' 

It  does  take  life.  I  have  never  known  a  thoroughly  good  teacher  who,  when  a 
day's  teaching  was  done,  did  not  feel  that  "  virtue  luid  gone  out  of  him."  But,  my 
friends,  is  it  not  work  well  worth  doing?  When  we  ask  what  life  can  give  us  that  is 
really  best  worth  having,  we  must  answer,  not  wealth,  not  fame,  not  position,  but 
the  hopeful  belief  that  under  God  we  have  been  able  to  do  some  good  in  the  world. 
And  the  teacher's  work  we  may  well  keep,  in  our  thoughts,  on  the  very  highest 
plane  of  usefulness. 

To  influence  men  the  lawyers  and  the  politicians  say  is  a  most  manly  object  of 
life.  To  shape  the  destinies  of  cities  and  of  nations  the  statesman  affirms  to  be  an 
ambition  fit  to  eneross  all  a  man's  energies.  But  that  great  teacher,  Socrates,  saw 
that  they  who  stand  nearest  the  fountain  head  can  best  turn  the  course  of  the  stream 
as  they  will,  and  he  laughed  at  the  mistaken  estimate  of  the  statesman  who  urged 
him  to  increase  his  usefumess  bv  giving  up  his  intercourse  as  teacher  with  the  young 
and  taking  a  hand  in  **  practical  politics.'* 

Japan  and  Germany  nave  achieved  more  in  the  way  of  national  growth  and  the 
development  of  the  national  spirit  during  the  last  thirty  years  than  have  any  other 
nations  of  our  time.  Japan  be^an  the  revolution  with  her  young  men  and  her 
schools.  In  Germany  the  poets  dreamed,  the  students  sang,  and  the  professors  lec- 
tured of  a  united  Fatherlana,  while  bavonet-girdled  courts  laughed  the  romantic  idea 
to  scorn.  But  the  hour  struck.  Von  Moltke  and  Bismarck  were  there,  and  the  dream 
of  the  poets  and  the  ideal  of  the  schools  became  a  mighty  fact,  a  solid  empire.  And 
that  empire,  the  greatest  state  in  Europe  in  the  care  it  bestows  upon  education,  was 
made  possible  because  for  three  generations  Prussia  had  practiced  the  maxim, 
**  Whatever  you  wish  to  have  appear  in  a  nation's  life  you  must  first  put  into  its 
schools."  Beyond  a  question  the  text-books  of  a  nation's  schools  and  the  animus  of 
a  nation's  teacners  determine  its  future  and  condition  all  the  national  life. 

Since  this  is  true,  let  us  honor  and  rejoice  in  our  profession.  The  farmer  says,  "  I 
like  my  occupation.  It  takes  me  out  into  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  in  the  sweet- 
scented  fields.  It  seasons  my  blood  and  bronzes  my  skin  by  the  direct  rays  and  the 
fervid  heat  of  the  life-giving  sunshine.  It  keeps  me  close  to  the  great  heart  of 
nature."  ♦ 

So  the  teacher  may  well  say,  **  I  love  and  honor  my  profession.  It  keeps  me  in  the 
clear  bracing  atmosphere  of  thought.  It  looks  out  upon  the  dewy  uplands  of  youth. 
Here,  in  its  association  with  the  young,  lies  the  source  of  that  inspiring  love  for  his 
work  which  gives  to  our  profession,  my  fellow-teachers,  its  intense  interest  for  every 
man  or  \voman  who  has  felt  the  true  vocation  to  teach.  The  unfailing  streams  ()f 
youthful  life  keep  the  fields  where  we  labor  ever  l)eautiful  with  the  verdure  of  spring. ' ' 

The  constant  presence  of  the  high  hopes,  the  e«^er  aspirations  of  youth — ^this  lends 
unfailing  zest  to  the  work  which  none  who  truly  understood  it  ever  called  monot- 
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onous.    In  the  grand  capabilities,  the  priceless  oi>portunitie6  which  youth  and  talent 
give  to  one  and  another  of  our  pupils  we  find  a  stimulus. 
Day  by  day  we  who  teach  are  called  to — 

••  bring  the  plough 
And  draw  new  furrows  'neatn  the  early  mom 
And  plant  the  great  Hereafter  in  this  Now." 

"  1  ask  continually  of  all  men,"  says  Emerson,  **  whether  life  may  not  as  well  be 
poetic  as  stupid  ?  " 

The  poet  is  the  maker.  As  creator  of  the  stron^t  influences  that  mold  the 
child's  life  the  teacher  does  well  to  take  often  the  poet's  view  of  his  work.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  choice  which  will  lead  the  teacher  to  become  ever  more  thoughtful, 
because  she  deals  with  thoughts,  and  not  wordy  because  she  deals  with  words.  May 
we  not  hope  for  more,  and  trust  that  each  added  year  of  devotion  to  teaching,  sLnce 
it  leads  you  constantly  to  live  amonj^  ideas  and  to  see  their  vital  power,  shau  make 
vour  own  life  more  and  more  ideal  in  its  loyalty,  its  sincerity,  its  b^eflcence,  and  its 
love  of  beauty,  of  truth,  and  of  God  ? 
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INDIAN  LEGISLATION  PASSED  DURING  THE  THIRD  SESSION 
OF  THE  FIFTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS.* 


Chap.  85.  An  act  malclng  an  appropriation  to  execute  certain  provisions  of  the     December    21, 
act  of  Congress  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory.  1898. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  ^°^  30,  p.  770. 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  appropri-  Indian  Terri- 
ated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Tre33ury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  ^^'HltecH  « 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  execute  certain  provisions  of  the  people  of.°^  ° 
**Act  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  Appropriation 
other  purposes,*'  approved  June  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  Laws  second 
and  ninety-eight.  seaslon  Fifty-fifth 

Approved,  Dumber  21,  1898.  Congress,  p.  496. 


Chap.  66.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Arkansas  and  Choctaw  Railway  Company  to    January  28, 
construct  and  operate  a  railway  through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nanons,  in  I899. 

the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes.  .  

Vol.  80,806. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Arkansas  and  Choc-^J^^^^^j^,^ 
taw  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  ^ray  granted 
the  laws  of  the  State  ot  Arkansas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  invested  rightof  way 
and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructins:,  owning,  Sj??^^  cwcka 
equipping,  operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway  and  telegra^  saw  lands,  Indian 
and  telephone  line  through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  in  Territory, 
the  Indian  Territory,  b^inning  at  the  point  on  the  boundary  line  be-    Location, 
tween  the  said  Choctaw  I^ation  and  the  county  of  Little  River,  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  where  the  said  railway  as  now  constructed  runs, 
thence  running  by  the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  in  a  west- 
erly direction  through  the  said  Choctaw  Nation  and  through  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  to  such  point  on  the  western  boundary  line  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  at  or  near  the  town  of  Sugden,  in  said  nation,  as 
said  corporation  may  select,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  and  main- 
tain such  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  sidings  as  said  company  may  deem  it  to 
their  interest  to  construct.  wwth 

Sec.  2.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all     "*^^ 
purposes  of  a  railway  and  telegraph  and  telephone  line,  and  for  no 
otherpurpose,  a  right  of  way  one  nundred  feet  in  width  through  the 
said  Cnoctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  for  the  said  Arkansas  and  Choc- 
taw Railway  Company,  the  same  to  be  fifty  feet  on  either  side  of  the 
track  of  saia  railway  from  the  center  thereof,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
above  right  of  way,  to  take  and  use  a  strip  of  land  one  hundred  feet    Land  for  sta- 
in width,  with  a  length  of  two  thousand  feet,  for  stations  for  every  ten  tioM.  etc. 
miles  of  road,  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  grounds  where  ~*^*""°'^*  ^ 
there  are  heavy  cuts  or  fills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  roadbed  and  track,  not  exceeding  fifty  feet  in 
width  on  each  side  of  the  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may 
be  included  in  said  cut  or  fill:  Provided,  That  no  more  than  8aia_^it     * 
addition  of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station:  Provided  further.    Limitations  on 
That  no  part  of  the  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  leased  grant, 
or  sold  by  the  company,  and  they  shall  not  be  used  except  in  such 
manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  con- 

>  This  does  not  include  items  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  unless  they  involve  new 
legialAtion. 
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etruction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  railroad,  telegraph,  and  tel- 
ephone lines;  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  osed, 
such  portion  shall  revert  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  or  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Sec.  3.  That  before  said  railway  and  telegraph  and  telephone  line 
shall  be  constructed  through  any  lands  held  by  individual  occupants 
according  to  the  laws,  usages,  and  custom  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  or 
Chickasaw  Nation,  respectively,  or  by  allotments  under  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  agreement  with  the  Indians,  full  compensation 
shal.  be  made  to  such  occupants  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  dam- 
age done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  such  railway  and  tel^r^ph 
and  telephone  line.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement 
with  any  occupantj  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  the 
appraisement  of  dismterested  referees,  to  be  appointed — for  the  Chock- 
taw  Nation,  one,  who  shall  act  as  chairman,  by  the  President;  one  by 
the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  one  by  the  said  railway 
company;  and  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  one,  who  shall  act  as  chair> 
man,  by  the  President;  one  by  the  principal  chief  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  or^  in  case  of  an  allottee,  by  said  allottee  or  by  his  duly  author- 
ized guardian  or  representative,  and  one  by  said  railway  company, 
who,  before  entering  upon  the  autiee  of  their  appointment,  shall  take 
and  subscribe  before  a  judge  or  clerk  of  a  United  States  court  or 
United  States  commissioner  an  oath  that  the^  will  ^thfully  and 
impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  appomtment,  which  oath, 
duly  certified,  shall  be  returned  with  their  award  to,  and  filed  with, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the  completion 
thereof;  and  upon  the  failure  of  either  party  to  make  such  appoint- 
ment within  thirty  days  after  the  appointment  made  by  the  President 
the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  judge  of  the  United  States  court  for 
the  district  of  the  Indian  Territory  in  which  the  property  sought  to  be 
condemned  is  situated  upon  the  application  of  the  other  party.  A 
majority  of  said  referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the 
absence  of  a  member,  after  due  notice.  The  chairman  of  such  board 
shall  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  all  hearings:  Provided,  That  the 
hearings  shall  be  within  the  county  where  the  property  is  situated  for 
which  compensation  is  being  assessed  for  the  taku^  thereof  or  dam- 
age thereto,  and  at  a  place  as  convenient  as  may  be  tor  said  occupant, 
unless  the  said  occupant  and  said  railway  company  a^ree  to  have  the 
hearing  at  another  place.  Each  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  his 
services  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  he  is  actually 
engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  under  this  act,  with 
mileage  of  five  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  actually  traveled.  Said 
board  of  referees  shall  nave  power  to  call  for  and  examine  witnesses 
under  oath,  and  said  witnesses  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed  wit- 
nesses by  the  laws  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  Chickasaw  Nation, 
respectively.  Costs,  including  compensation  of  the  referees,  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  award  and  be  paid  by  the  said  railway  company. 
In  case  the  referees  can  not  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized 
to  make  the  award. 

Sbc.  4.  That  either  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  findings  and 
award  of  the  referees  shall  have  the  right,  within  ninety  days  after 
making  the  award  and  notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  peti- 
tion to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  aistrict  of  the  Indian 
Territory  sitting  at  the  place  nearest  and  most  convenient  to  the  land 
and  property  which  is  sought  to  be  condemned;  and  said  suit  shall 
then  proceed  for  determining  the  damage  done  to  the  property  in  the 
same  and  like  manner  as  other  civil  actions  in  the  said  court  The  said 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  subject-matter 
of  said  petition,  and  the  same  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  said 
court  in  accordance  with  the  laws  now  in  force  or  hereafter  enacted  for 
the  government  of  said  court;  and  the  measure  of  damages  in  con- 
demning property  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  that  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  now  in  force  or  hereafter  enacted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  courts  in  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  in  such  cases.  If  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for  a  larger 
sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  the  costs  of  the  Utigation  slmll 
be  adjudged  against  the  railway  company;  and  if  the  judjg^ent  of  the 
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court  shall  be  for  the  same  as  the  award  of  the  referees,  thjii  the 
costs  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  appellant.     If  the  judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  then 
the  costs  shall  be  adjudged  agamst  the  party  takmg  the  appeal.    When    Work  may  be- 
proceedings  shall  have  been  commenced  in  court,  the  railway  company  f^  ^^^do^uM e 
shall  pay  double  the  amount  of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judg-  awwd. 
ment  thereof,  and  then  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  proper^ 
sought  to  be  condemned  and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
road and  telegraph  and  telepnone  Hue.    If  such  appeal  is  not  taken 
as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  the  award  shall  be  conclusive  and  final,  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  railway  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants  Freigrht  charges, 
of  said  nations  a  greater  rate  oi  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the 
same  kind:  Provided,  That  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not    Provigos. 
exceed  three  cents  per  mile.    Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  raujs^^ **  e  n  g  er 
regulate  the  charges  for  freight  and  passen^rs  on  said  railway  and  —regulations, 
messages  on  said  telegraph  and  telephone  Imes  until  a  State  govern- 
ment or  governments  shall  exist  in  said  nations  within  the  limits  of 
which  said  railway,  or  a  part  thereof,  shall  be  located,  and  then  such 
State  government  or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regu- 
late the  cost  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freights  within  their 
respective  limits  of  said  railway;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  —interstate 
ri^ht  to  fix  and  regulate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  sucn  transportation  bv  transportation, 
said  railway  or  said  company  whenever  such  transportation  shall 
extend  from  one  State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one 
State:  Provided,  however.  That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  pas-  "~^*  x  i  m  u  m 
sengers,  local  or  interstate,  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  aoove  expressed:  ** 
And  provided  further.  That  said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail    Mails. 
at  such  prices  as  Congress  may  by  law  provide;  and  until  such  rate  is 
fixed  by  law  the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the    Additional 
Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  through  compensation, 
whose  lands  said  line  may  be  located,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  in  addi- 
tion to  the  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act,  for  property  taken 
and  damages  done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  construction  of  the 
railway  for  each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  nations, 
said  payments  to  be  made  in  installments  of  five  hundred  dollars  as 
each  ten  miles  of  road  is  graded:  Provided,  That  if  the  general  council    Provisos. 
of  either  the  Choctaw  -Nation  or  Chickasaw  Nation,  within  four  months    Appeal  by  gen- 
after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location  as  heremafter  set  forth,  tSlesTSt? 
dissents  from  the  allowance  hereinbefore  provided  for,  and  shall  certify 
the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  all  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  said  nations  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deter-    ArUe,  p.807. 
mined  as  provided  in  section  three  for  the  determination  of  the  com- 
pensation to  be  i)aid  to  the  individual  occupant  of  lands,  with  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  courts  upon  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  require- 
ments as  therein  provideJl:  Provided  further,  That  the  amount  awarded    Award;to  be  in 
or  adjudged  to  be  paid  by  said  railway  company  for  said  dissenting  ^^^^^  compen- 
nation  or  nations  shall  be  in  heu  of  the  compensation  said  nation  or 
nations  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  foregoing  provision 
except  the  annual  tax  herein  provided  for.    Said  company  shall  also    Annual  rental, 
pay,  so  long  as  said  territory  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Choctaw 
Indians  or  Chickasaw  Indians,  respectively,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway 
it  shall  construct  in  the  said  nations,  respectively.    The  money  paid  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
disbursed  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force 
within  said  nations  and  tribes  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
way that  may  be  constructed  by  said  railway  company  through  their 
lands:  Provided,  That  Congress  shall  have  tne  right,  so  long  as  said 
lands  are  occupied  and  po^essed  by  said  nations  and  tribes,  to  impose    Additional 
such  additional  taxes  upon  said  railway  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  **^®«- 
for  the  benefit  of  said  nations,  and  any  Territory  or  State  hereafter 
formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  have  been  established  may 
exercise  the  hke  power  as  to  such  pwl  of  said  railway  as  may  lie  within 
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Survey,  etc.  its  limits.  Said  railway  company  shall  have  the  right  to  survey  and 
locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Maps  to  be  Sec.  7.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of 
its  located  lines  through  said  nations  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  of  the  said  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands  said  rail- 
way may  be  located;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim  for  a 
subsequent  settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  nghtof  way  shown 

Proviso.  by  said  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company:  Provided^  That  a 

—approval.  ^^^  showing  the  entire  line  of  the  road  in  the  Inoian  Territory  shall 
be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  the 
construction  of  the  same  shall  be  commenced. 

Employees     Sec.8.  That  the  officers^  servants,  and  employees  of  said  companv 

SSft  7"*^®  ^  "  necessary  to  the  construction  and  management  of  said  railroad  shall 

ngnt  o  way.       ^^  allowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  upon  such  right  of  way,  but 

subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws  and  such  rules 

and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

in  accordance  with  said  intercourse  laws. 

Ck)n8tructlon.  Sec.  9.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  seventy-five 
miles  of  its  railway  in  saia  nations  within  three  years  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  complete  the  remainder  thereof  within  three  years 
—forfeiture.  thereafter,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  por- 
tion not  built    That  said  railway  company  shall  construct  and  main- 

Crossiiigs.  tain  continually  all  roads  and  highway  crossings  and  necessary  bridges 
over  said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may 
hereafter  cross  said  railway's  right  of  way  or  may  be  by  the  proper 
authorities  laid  out  across  the  same. 

Condition  of  Sec.  10.  That  the  said  Arkansas  and  Choctaw  Bailway  Company 
acceptance.  ^t^\\  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  express  condition,  binding 
upon  itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise, 
nor  assist  any  effort  looking  toward  the  changing  or  extin^uishini?  the 
present  tenure  of  the  Choctaw  Indians  or  ChiclSusaw  Indians  in  their 
land,  and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Choctaw  Nation  or 
Chickasaw  Nation  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  Is 

Proviso.  hereinbefore  provided:  Provided,  That  any  violation  of  the  condition 

—violation  to  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  tiie  rights 
forfeit  ^jj^  privil^ea  of  said  railway  company  under  this  act 

Record  of  mort-  Sbc.  11.  That  all  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  and  other  conveyances 
8»«e8.  executed  by  said  railway  company,  conveying  any  {>ortion  of  its  rail- 

way, telegraph,  and  telephone  lines,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be 
constructed  in  said  Choctaw  Nation  and  Chickasaw  Nation  shall  be 
recorded  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof 
shall  be  evidence  and  notice  of  their  execution  and  shall  convey  ^1 
rights  and  property  of  said  company  as  therein  expreraed.     ' 

Amendment  Sec.  12.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or 
reoeal  this  Act 

Ti^^Sr^iy^tl  ^'  ^^'  '^^**  ^®  "^^*  ^^  ^*y  ^^''^  ^^  hereby  granted  shall  not 
^  ^'       be  assigned  or  transferred  in  any  form  whatever  prior  to  the  construc- 

tion and  completion  of  the  road  except  as  to  mortgages  or  other  liens 
that  may  be  jfiven  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction  thereof. 
Approved,  January  28,  1899. 


February  4, 1899.     Chap.  88.    An  Act  To  authorize  the  Ldttle  River  Valley  Railway  Oompany  to  con- 

struct  and  operate  a  railway  through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  in  the 

Vol.  30,  p.  81C.   Indian  Terrftony,  and  branches  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

viiev^  i^wav     -^^  ^  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 

granted  right  of  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Little  River  Valley 

way  through  Bail  way  Company,  a  corporation  under  and  hy  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the 

cu^uunw  *n°a^  State  of  Arkansas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  invested  and  empowered 

tions,  Indian  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning,  and  equipping,  oper- 

Territdry.  ating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  hues 

Location.         through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  in  the  Indian  Territory, 

beginning  at  the  point  where  said  railway  now  intersects  the  boundary 

line  between  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  Choctaw  Nation,  in  LittM 
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River  County,  Arkansas ;  thence  running  by  the  most  feasible  and  prac- 
tical route  in  a  westerly  direction  through  said  Choctaw  Nation  to  such 
point  at  or  near  Atoka,  in  said  nation,  as  said  corporation  may  select; 
thence  from  such  point  in  a  northwesterly  direction  up  the  valley  of 
the  Washita  River,  through  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  to  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  Oklahoma  Territory; 
and  at  the  most  feasible  and  practical  points  on  the  main  line  contem-  Branches, 
plated  herein  opposite  the  towns  of  Clarksville  and  Paris,  in  the  State 
of  Texas,  the  said  railway  company  is  invested  with  like  authority  to 
build  and  operate  branches  thereof  from  said  main  line  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  to  Red  River  or  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Texas 
and  the  Choctaw  Nation;  and  said  railway  company  shall  have  the  Tracks,  turn- 
right  to  construct,  use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  sidings  °^^'  ®^- 
as  said  company  may  deem  it  necessary  and  to  their  interest  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  along  and  upon  the  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds 
herein  provided  for. 

Sbc.  2  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all    width  of  right 
purposes  of  a  railway  and  telegraph  and  telephone  line,  and  for  no  ^^  ^*y- 
other  purpose,  a  right  of  way  one  nundred  feet  in  width  through  the 
said  Cnoctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  for  the  said  Little  River  Valley 
Railway  and  branches,  the  same  to  be  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
track  of  said  railway  from  the  center  thereof,  and,  in  addition  to  the    Land  for  sta- 
above  right  of  way,  to  take  and  use  a  strip  of  land  one  hundred  feet  **°*^ 
in  width,  with  a  length  of  two  thousand  feet,  for  stations,  at  such 
points  as  the  said  railway  company  may  deem  to  their  interest  to  erect, 
with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  grounds,  where  there  are  heavy  — addiuonai. 
cuts  or  fills,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  roadbed  and  track,  not  exceeding  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each 
side  of  the  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  included 
in  said  cut  or  fill :  Provided^  That  no  more  than  said  adaition  of  land  —limit 
shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station :  Provided  further,  That  no  part  of    Proviso. 
the  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  leased  or  sold  oy  the    Lands  not  to  be 
company,  and  they  shall  not  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  leased;  restricted 
such  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  con-  "^®'  ®^- 
venient  operation  of  said  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines ;  and 
when  any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  used,  said  portion  shall  —reversion, 
revert  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

Sec.  3.  That  before  said  railway  and  tel^raph  and  telephone  lines    l>amages. 
shall  be  constructed  through  any  lands  held  by  individual  occupants, 
according  to  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw nations,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupants  for 
all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction 
of  such  railway  and  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.     In  case  of  failure    Referees, 
to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any  occupant,  such  compensation 
shall  be  determined  by  the  appraisement  of  disinterested  referees,  to 
be  appointed,  one  (who  shall  act  as  chairman)  by  the  President,  one  —appointment, 
by  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations,  and  one 
by  said  railway  company,  who,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their 
appointment,  shall  take  and  subscribe  before  a  judge  or  clerk  of  the 
United  States  court,  or  United  States  commissioner,  an  oath  that  they  —oath  of. 
will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  appoint- 
ment, which  oath,  duly  certined,  shall  be  returned  with  their  award 
to  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from 
the  completion  thereof;  and  upon  the  failure  of  either  party  to  make 
such  appointment  within  thirty  days  after  the  appointment  made  by  the 
President  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  judge  of  the  United  States 
court  for  the  central  district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  other  party.    A  majority  of  said  referees  may  be  competent 
to  act  in  case  of  the  absence  of  a  member,  after  due  notice.    The  chair-    Hearings. 
man  of  such  board  shall  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  all  hearings: 
Provided f  That  the  hearings  shall  be  within  the  county  in  which  the  —where  held, 
property  is  situated  for  which  compensation  is  being  assessed  for  the 
takmg  thereof  or  damage  thereto,  and  at  a  place  as  convenient  as  may 
be  for  said  occupant,  unless  the  said  occupant  and  said  railway  com- 
pany agree  to  have  the  hearing  at  another  place,     Each  of  said  referees    compensation, 
shall  receive  for  his  services  tne  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each 
day  he  is  engaged  in  aeseasing  compensation,  with  mileage  of  five  cents 
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per  mile  for  each  mile  necessarily  traveled  in  the  discharge  of  his 
Witnesses:  fees,  duties.    Said  board  of  referees  shall  have  power  to  call  for  and  exam- 
ine witnesses  under  oath,  and  said  witnesses  shall  receive  the  usual 
fees  allowed  witnesses  by  the  laws  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations. 
Costs.  Cost,  including  compensation  of  the  referees,  shall  be  made  a  part  of 

the  award  and  be  paid  by  the  said  railway  company.    In  case  the 
referees  can  not  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make 
the  award. 
Appeal  to  dis-     Sec.  4.  That  either  party  being  dissatisfied  with  the  findings  and 

trict  court,  indi-  award  of  the  referees,  snail  have  the  right,  within  sixty  days  after  the 

an  Territory.  filing  of  the  award,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  notice  of  the  same, 
to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
central  district  of  the  Indian  Territory,  sitting  at  the  place  nearest  and 
most  convenient  to  the  land  and  property  which  is  sought  to  be  con- 
demned; and  said  suit  shall  then  proceed  for  determimng  the  dam- 
ages done  to  the  property,  in  the  same  and  like  manner  as  other  civil 
actions  in  the  said  court.  The  said  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  the  subject-matter  of  said  petition,  and  the  same  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  said  court  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
now  in  force  or  hereafter  enacted  for  the  government  of  said  court; 
Measure  of  and  the  measure  of  dam^es  in condeming  property  authorized  by  this 

damages.  Act  shall  be  that  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkanctts,  in 

so  far  as  the  same  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  now  in  force  or 
hereafter  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  courts  in 
Costs.  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  in  such  cases.    If  the  judg- 

ment of  the  court  shall  be  for  a  larger  sum  than  the  award  of  the 
referees,  the  cost  of  the  litigation  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  railway 
company;  and  if  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  to  for  the  same  as 
the  award  of  the  referees,  then  the  costs  shall  be  adjudged  against  the 
Work  may  be-  party  claiming  damages.     When  proceedings  shall  have  men  com- 

gin  on  deporting  menced  in  court,  the  railway  company  shall  pay  double  the  amount  of 

double  award,  ^y^^  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof,  and  then  shall 
have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  bt  condemned  and 
proceed  with  the  construction  of^  the  railway  and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines.  If  such  appeal  is  not  taken  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  the 
award  shall  be  conclusive  and  final,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  compjetent  jurisdiction. 
Crossing  the     Sbc.  5.  That  said  railway  company  is  authorized  and  hereby  given 

toa^ks  of  other  ^Jjq  right  to  connect  or  cross  with  its  tracks  the  tracks  and  railrouis  of 
any  other  company  or  person  owning  or  operating  a  railway  in  the  said 
Choctaw  and  ChicKasaw  nations.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable 
settlement  with  any  such  corporation  or  person  for  such  crossing,  such 
compensation  shall  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  hereinbefore 
provided  for  determining  the  compensation  for  land  and  other  property 
taken  and  damaged. 

Freight  charges.     Sec.  6.  That  said  railway  company  shall  not  charge  the  inhabitants 

of  said  nations  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorized  by  the 

laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the  same 

Provimf.  kind:  Promdedf  That  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not  exceed 

— rS^aSons!  three  cents  per  mile.  Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  r^^ate 
the  charges  for  freight  ana  passengers  on  said  railway  and  messages 
on  said  tel^raph  and  telephone  lines  until  a  State  government  or  gov- 
ernments shall  exist  in  said  nations  within  the  limits  of  which  said 
railway  or  a  part  thereof  shall  be  located,  and  then  such  State  govern- 
ment or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  ^x  and  r^ulate  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  persons  and  freights  within  their  respective  limits 

— 1  n  ter state  of  said  railway;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  fix  and 

transportation,  reflate  at  all  times  the  cost  of  such  transportation  by  said  railway  or 
said  company  whenever  such  transportation  shall  extend  from  one 

—J"*  ^  *  "^ "  ™  State  into  another  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State:  Pvovidedy 

"*  however.  That  the  rate  of  such  transportation  of  passengers,  local  or 

Mails.  interstate,  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  above  expr^sed:  And  provided 

further,  That  said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  such  price 

as  Congress  may  by  law  provide,  and  until  such  rate  is  fixed  by  law 

the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 

compensation*^       ^*^*  ^-  ^^^  ^*^  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
^  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  the 
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som  of  fifty  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  compensation  provided  for  in 
this  act,  for  profjerty  taken  and  damages  done  to  individual  occupants 
by  the  constraction  of  the  railway  for  each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may 
construct  in  said  nations,  said  payment  to  be  made  in  installmenlB  of 
five  hundred  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  is  graded:  Provided,  That  if  the    Aw^by  een- 
general  council  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  within  four  erai  ^ncii  of 
months  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location,  as  hereinbefore  set  tribes,  etc. 
forth,  dissents  from  the  allowance  hereinbefore  provided  for  and  shall 
certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  all  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  said  nations  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  provided  in  section  three  for  the  determination  of  the  com-  — <in^»p.8i7. 
pensation  to  be  paid  to  the  individual  occupant  of  lands.  With  the  rijjht 
of  appeal  to  the  courts  upon  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  reqmre- 
ments  sa  herein  provided:  Pfomded  further.  That  the  amount  awarded    Awajd  to  be  in 
or  adjudged  to  be  paid  bv  said  railway  company  for  said  dissentiuji;  «tion.  ^™^'^" 
nation  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  said  nation  would  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  under  the  foregoing  provision.    Said  company  shall  also    Annual  rental. 
pay,  so  long  as  said  territory  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  sum  of 
fifteen  dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  construct 
in  the  said  nations.    The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte-    Wsburaement 
rior  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  disburasd  by  him  in<>'™oney,etc. 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  within  said  nations: 
Provided^  That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lands  are    Additional 
occupied  and  possessed  by  said  nations,  to  impose  such  additional  taxes  **^^- 
upon  said  railway  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  the  benefit  of 
said  nations;  and  any  Territory  or  State  hereafter  formed  through 
which  said  railway  shall  have  been  established  may  exercise  the  like 
power  as  to  such  part  of  said  railway  as  may  lie  within  its  limits. 
Said  railway  company  shall  have  the  right  to  survey  and  locate  its    Surveys,  etc. 
railway  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  The  said  company  snail  cause  maps,  showing  the  route  of  Maps  to  be  filed, 
its  located  lines  through  said  nations,  to  be  filed  in  the  ofice  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  said  nations;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim 
for  a  subsequent  settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way 
shown  by  said  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  railway  company:    -'J'S^;^    » 
Provided,  That  a  map  showing  the  first  fifty  miles  of  the  road  in  the  SSore^oSSS^ 
Indian  Territory  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  tlon. 
the  Interior  before  the  construction  of  the  same  shall  be  commenced. 

Sbc.  9.  That  the  officers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  railway  ^npioyees  may 
conipany  necessary  to  the  construction  and  management  of  the  rail-^y®*^'^'^^^^^ 
roaa  shall  be  allowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged,  upon  such  right  of 


way,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws  and 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  accordance  with  said  intercourse  laws. 

Sbc.  10.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  fifty  miles    ConstrucUon. 
of  its  railway  in  said  nations  within  tnree  years  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and  complete  the  same  within  two  years  thereafter,  or  the  —forfeiture, 
rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built;    crossings,  etc. 
that  said  railway  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  continually 
all  roads  and  highways,  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges  over  said 
railway  whenever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter 
cross  said  railway's  right  of  way  or  may  be  by  the  proper  authorities 
laid  out  across  the  same. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  said  Little  River  Valley  Railway  Company  shall  Condition  of 
accept  this  right  of  way  upon  the  expressed  conditions,  binding  upon  acceptance, 
itself,  its  successors  ana  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor 
assist  any  effort  looking  toward  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the 
present  tenure  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  in  their  lands, 
and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore    ^^ 
provided:  Provided,  That  any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned    violation  to 
in  these  sections  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  priv-  forfeit, 
ile^  of  said  railway  company  under  this  act. 

Sbc.  12.  That  all  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  and  other  conveyances    Record  of  mort- 
executed  by  said  railway  company  conveying  any  portion  of  its  rail-  K"*^* 
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road,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be 
constructed  in  said  Choctaw  and  Cliickasaw  nations  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be 
evidence  and  notice  of  their  execution,  and  shall  convey  all  rights 
and  property  of  said  company  as  therein  expressed. 
Amendment       Sec.  13.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or 
repeal  this  act. 
v^«*8j^ent  of     Sec.  14.  That  the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall  not 
ngnt  oi  way.       |^  assigned  or  transferred  in  any  form  whatever  prior  to  the  construc- 
tion and  completion  of  the  road,  except  as  to  mortgages  and  other 
liens  that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction 
thereof. 
Approved,  February  4,  1899. 


Februarys,     Chap.  122.  An  Act  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit  the  use  of 
1899.  the  buildings  on  the  Fort  Supply  Military  Reservation  by  Oklahoma  Territory  for 

,,  ,  ^^ — TTT —  an  insane  asylum. 
Vol.  80,  p.  822. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Fort  Supply  *Sitote8  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 


Military    R^er-  Interior  is  authorized,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  provided  by 

Uto  of  build-  W°^>  ^  permit  the  use  of  the  buildings  on  the  Fort  Supply  Military 

ings  on,  for  in-  Reservation,  and  so  much  of  the  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  sucn 

^ne  asylum  bv  uge^  by  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  for  the  purpose  of  an  insane  asylum 

Oklahoma  rem-  |^j.  ^^  Territory.    Said  authority  may  be  revoked,  at  the  discretion 

of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Approved,  February  8,  1899. 


February  9,     Ch ap.  m.  An  Act  To  authorize  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  Telephone  Oompany  to 
Vol.  30,  p.  834. 


1899.  construct  and  maintain  lines  and  offices  for  general  business  purposes  in  the  Ponca, 

— Otoe,  and  Missouria  Reservation,  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  j^  Representatives  of  the  United 

Missouri  a.nd  States  of  America  in  Conaress  assembled.  That  the  Missouri  and  Kansas 

Kansas    Te  1  e-  Telephone  Company  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  constnict 

may^  coMtnictF^^^  maintain  telephone  lines  andoflBces  forgenenu  telephone  businesB 

lines,  etc.,  in  in  the  Ponca,  Otoe,  and  Missouria  Reservation  in  the  Territory  of 

Pon^  ®%^f^  Oklahoma,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 

ervaaons,  vki&.  ^p^^  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  prescribed. 

Annual  rental.     Sbc.  2.  That  said  company  shall  pay  to  the  nation  or  tribe  through 

which  it  extends  its  telephone  lines,  in  whole  or  in  part,  annually,  five 

dollars  for  each  ten  miles  of  said  line  so  constructod  and  maintained. 

Consent  tocpn-     Sec.  3.  That  before  said  telephone  line  shall  bo  constructed  under 

provwSentS       y^^  provisions  of  this  act  consent  shall  be  obtained  from  all  persons 

in  the  lawful  possession  of  improvements  authorizing  said  consfxuction 

upon  such  improvements;  and  if  the  right  to  construct  any  such  line 

Damages.         can  not  be  obtained  by  agreement,  then  the  amount  of  damases  shall 

be  determined  by  arbitration,  one  arbitrator  to  be  selectea  by  the 

company  and  one  by  the  owner  of  the  improvements,  and  if  they  fail 

to  a^ree  they  shall  select  a  third  person,  and  the  award  so  made'' shall 

^''^JJ'  In      ^  bmding  upon  the  parties  thereto:  Provided,  That  either  party  dis- 

ppeai,  e   .     gatigfied  with  such  award  may  appeal  therefrom,  within  twenty  days, 

to  the  United  States  court  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  tribe  or 

nation  in  which  such  improvements  are  situated  by  filing  an  original 

petition  in  said  court  exhibiting  the  findings  of  said  board,  and  upon 

the  final  hearing  of  said  petition  the  court  or  jury  trying  tiie  same 

shall  assess  the  actual  damage  caused  by  the  construction  of  said  line. 

The  company  shall  not  b^n  the  construction  of  said  telephone  line 

upon  the  improvemenis  of  another  without  its  consent,  or  until  the 

board  of  arbitrators  herein  provided  for  shall  have  made  an  award  of 

the  damages  and  the  company  shall  have  paid  or  tendered  in  payment 

the  amount  of  such  awarci. 

Sbc.  4.  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  exempting  said 

Taxes.  telephone  company  from  the  payment  of  any  tax  which  may  be  law- 
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folly  assesBed  against  such  company;  and  Congress  hereby  expressly 
reserves  the  right  to  relate  the  tolls  or  charges  of  any  lines  con-    Toiia. 
stmcted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Approved,  February  9,  1899. 


Chap.  153.  An  Act  To  amend  an  act  granting  to  the  Saint  Louis,  Oklahoma  and  ,  JJp'^™*'^     ^*» 

Southern  Railway  Company  a  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Territory  and  Okla-  ^Q^* , 

homa  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes.  Vol.  80,  p.  836. 

Be  U  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf  Bepresentativea  of  the  TJtwUd 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled j  lliat  the  act  granting  to  the  Time  extended 
Saint  Louis,  Oklahoma  and  Southern  Railway  Company  a  right  of  way  {pS*-  ^'"fe^^^ij" 
through  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territorjr,  and  for  other  S^rJS^^?  to 
purposes,  which  took  effect  on  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  construct  road 
and  ninety-six,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  as  follows:  **^^oki^h^**'* 

*  *  The  time  for  completing  the  survey  of  the  entire  line  of  said  road  and  T«rttOTl€^*^™* 
filing  a  map  of  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  con-    Vol.  2»,  p.  so. 
structing  the  first  fifty  miles,  and  the  completion  of  the  remaining  sec- 
tions thereof,  shall  b!e,  and  is  hereby,  extended  two  years  from  the 
dates  specified  in  said  act.*' 

Approved,  February  13,  1899. 


Chap.  178.  An  Act  To  extend  and  amend  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An     February    21, 

act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  to  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  1899. ^ 

Railway  Company  through  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  for     vol  80  n  844. 
other  purposes,"  approved  December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-  -o^.p. 

three,  anaalso  to  extend  and  amend  the  provisions  of  a  supplemental  act  approved 
February  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  ana  ninety-seven,  entitled  '*  An  act  to  extend 
and  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  to  the  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa Central  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company  through  the  Indian  Territory 
and  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes.' " 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    Right  of  way 


States  of  America  in  Congress  ajisembled^  lliat  the  provisions  of  an  act  arriuSed  Kansas, 
entitled  "An  act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  to  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  g^^'g^gJglJ: 
Central  and  Southwestern  Bailway  Company  through  the  Indian  westom  Railway 
Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,'*  approved  through  Indian 
December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  also  to  TewSri«i?*^ex* 
extend  and  amend  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  Februwy  fifteenth,  tended,  eto. 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  ana    Vol.  28,  p.  22. 
amend  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  to  the  Kansas,    "°^'  ^'  P*  ^^• 
Oklahoma  Central  and  Southwestern  Bailway  Company  through  the 
Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,' " 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  for  a  period  of  three  years 
from  and  after  December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  so  that  said  Kansas,  Oklanoma  Central  and  Southwestern  Rail- 
way Company  shall  have  until  December  twenty-first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  one,  to  build  the  first  one  hundred  miles  of  its  said  railway 
line  in  said  Territories  and  as  described  in  said  above-mentioned  act 
approved  December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
and  two  years  thereafter  to  complete  the  same. 

Sbc.  2.  That  section  three  of  said  above-mentioned  act  approved  Branch  line. 
February  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  be,  and  the  indianTerritory. 
same  is  nereby.  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  the  said  railway 
company  shall  iiave  the  i)ower  to  construct,  equip,  and  operate  a  branch 
or  extension  from  its  main  line,  starting  at  or  near  Bartlesville,  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  extending  thence  masouth  or  southeasterly  direc- 
tion through  the  Cherokee  Indian  Nation  and  through  the  Creek,  Semi- 
nole, and  Chickasaw  Indian  nations  to  a  point  on  me  Texas  State  line 
and  on  Red  River,  on  the  north  boundary  of  said  State  and  the 
south  boundary  of  the  said  Chickasaw  Indian  Nation,  to  Sherman,  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  by  way  of  Collinsville,  Okmulgee,  Wewoka,  and 
Tishomingo,  in  the  said  Indian  Territory;  and  for  such  purposes  the 
said  railway  company  is  hereby  empowered  to  acquire  and  occupy  a 
right  of  way  of  the  same  dimensions,  by  the  same  methods,  and  for  the 
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same  compensatioii  as  provided  for  in  the  original  act  approved 
December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninetv-three. 

Bran  c  h  line,     Sbc.  3.  That  the  said  railway  company  be,  and  is  nereby,  authorized 
Oklahoma  Terri- jm^  empowered  to  construct,  equip,  and  operate  a  branch  liiie  or  exten- 

^^'  sion  from  its  main  line,  starting  from  a  point  at  or  near  Stillwater, 

Payne  County,  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  extending  thence  in  a  south 
or  southwesterly  direction  through  the  organized  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Pottawatomie,  and  Cleveland,  in  said  Oklahoma  Territory,  to  a  point 
on  the  south  line  of  said  Oklahoma  Territorjr  and  on  tne  Canadian 
River,  and  on  the  north  boundary  line  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  Indian 
Territory,  and  extending  thence  south  or  southwesterly  through  the 
Chickasaw  Indian  Nation  to  a  point  on  the  north  boundary  line  of  the 
State  of  Texas  and  on  Red  River,  and  thence  to  the  city  of  Henrietta, 
Clay  County,  in  said  State  of  Texas,  by  way  of  Chandler  and  Shawnee, 
in  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  Pauls  Valley,  m  the  Indian  Territory;  and 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  constructing  said  railway  line  and  branches 
through  the  said  above-named  organized  counties  in  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory, the  said  railway  company  shall  proceed  and  be  governed  in  all 
respects  by  the  laws  of  the  said  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  except  as  to 
allotted  or  reserved  Indian  lands,  and  where  the  line  of  road  shall  pass 
through  such  lands  the  company  in  receiving  the  right  of  way  through 
the  same  shall  in  all  respects  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  said 
act  of  December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three;  and 
for  the  purposes  of  constructing  its  said  railway  line  and  branches 
through  the  said  Indian  nations  the  said  railway  company  shall  pro- 
ceed and  be  governed  in  all  things  by  the  provisions  of  tne  said  original 
act  approved  December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three. 

Construction,     Sbc.  4.  That  the  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  fifty  miles 

branch  lines.      ^f  ^^^^jj  ^j  j|g  g^j^j  ^j^ancij  ijjigg  within  two  years  after  the  approval  of 

this  act,  and  shall  have  two  years  thereafter  in  which  to  complete  the 

same,  or  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  such  portions 

as  are  not  built. 

Approved,  February  21,  1899. 


February  26  Chap.  198.  An  Act  To  amend  an  Act  entitled  ''An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  to  grant 
1899  '  to  the  Gainesville.  McAlester  and  Saint  Louis  Rail^ray  Company  a  right  of  way 
■ through  the  Indian  Territory." 

^  '    *^'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiwes  of  the  United 

Time  extended 'Slfote^  o/"-4wimca  in  Congress  assembledf  That  the  provisions  of  section 

to  Gainesvl  1 1  e.  nine  of  the  Act  entitled  **An  Act  to  grant  to  the  Gainesville,  McAiester 

McAlfflter  and  ^nd  Saint  Louis  Railway  Company  a  right  of  way  through  the  Indian 


ay  fo"  right  of  Territory,'*  approved  March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three, 
ay  througf  '  ^  .^  ^        i  ^._  ji_  j  «         *.    ^i.  .•.  j 

ian  Terriw 
Vol.  27,  p.  I 


way  through  In-  oe,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  for  a  further  period  of  three 
^^^T^St^^'    years  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  amendment. 


Approved,  February  25,  1899. 


February  28.     Chap.  219.  An  Act  Granting:  to  the  Clearwater  Valley  Railroad  Company  a  right 
1899.  of  way  through  the  Nez  Perces  Indian  lands  in  Idaho. 


Vol.  80,  p.  906.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  right  of  way  is  hereby 
Clear  water  granted,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  Clearwater  Valley  Rail  roai 
^J^^^^!^  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
way  thioD^  Nez  State  of  Oregon,  and  its  successors  and  assigns,  for  the  construction 
Perces  lands,  and  operation  of  its  railroad  and  telegraph  line  through  the  Nez  Perces 
Idaho.  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  also  through  lands  for- 

merly embraced  within  said  reservation  which  have  been  allotted  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  Nez  Perces  tribe  of  Indians,  banning  at 
a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  said  Nez  Perces  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  section  twenty-five,  township  thirty-six  north,  range  ^\e  west 
of  the  Boise  meridian,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clearwater  River; 
thence  along  the  north  bank  of  the  said  Clearwater  River  in  an  easterly 
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direction  to  a  point  in  township  thirty-six  north,  range  four  weet  of  the 
Boise  meridian,  nearly  opposite  the  month  of  Lapwai  Creek;  thence 
crosfiing  to  the  south  bfuik  of  the  said  Clearwater  River  to  a  point 
within  the  said  Indian  agency  grounds  in  said  section  twenty-two,  town- 
ship thirtv-six  north,  range  four  west  of  the  Boise  meridian:  thence 
along  said  south  hank  of  the  Clearwater  River  to  the  mouth  of  Biff 
Canyon,  in  section  three,  township  thirty-six  north^  range  one  west  of 
the  Boise  meridian;  thence  up  the  Big  Canyon  m  a  southeasterly 
direction  to  the  junction  of  Big  Canyon  and  Little  Canyon,  in  town- 
ship thirty-six  north,  range  one  west  of  the  Boise  meridian;  thence  up 
the  valley  of  the  Little  Canyon  in  a  general  easterly  direction  to  the 
Boise  meridian  in  township  thirty-six  north;  thence  along  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Canyon  in  a  general  southerly  and  southwesterly  direction 
through  townships  thirty-six,  thirty-five,  and  thirty-four  north,  ranse 
one  east  of  the  Boise  meridian;  thence  along  the  valley  of  said  Little 
Canyon  through  township  thirty-four  north,  range  one  west  of  the  Boise 
meridian,  to  a  divide  in  said  township  between  the  watersheds  of  Little 
Canyon  and  Lawyers  Canyon;  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
through  said  township  thirty-four  north,  range  one  west  of  the  Boise 
meridian,  to  the  township  line  between  townships  thirty-three  and 
thirty-four  north,  range  one  west  of  the  Boise  meridian;  thence  in  a 
general  southwesterly  direction  through  township  thirty-three  north, 
range  one  west  of  the  Boise  meridian,  to  the  township  line  between 
townships  thirty-two  and  thirty-three  north,  range  one  west  of  the 
Boise  meridian;  thence  in  a  southerly  and  easterly  direction  through 
township  thirty-two  north,  range  one  west  of  the  Boise  meridian,  to 
the  saia  Boise  meridian;  thence  in  a  general  southerly  and  easterly 
direction  through  township  thirty-two  north,  ranse  one  east  of  the 
Boise  meridian;  to  the  soutn  boundary  line  of  said  Nez  Peroes  Indian 
Reservation. 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  shall  be  fifty  feet  in 
width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  railroad  as  aforesaid,  and 
said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from  said  lands  adjacent  Width,  etc. 
to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stone,  earth,  and  timber  necessarv  for 
the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also  ground  adjacent  to  such  rignt  of 
way  for  station  buildings,  depots  and  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn- 
outs, and  water  stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  three  hundred  feet  in 
width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  to  the  extent 
of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  rmd. 

Sec.  3.  That  before  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  through  any 
land,  claim,  or  improvement  held  by  individual  occupants  according  to 
any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  compensation  shall  be  made 
such  occupant  or  claimant  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damage  done 
by  reason  of  the  construction  of  such  railroad.  In  case  of  failure  to 
make  satis&ictory  settlement  with  any  such  claimant  the  district  court 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  for  the  county  within  which  such  land  may  be  Appeal, 
situated  shall  have  jurisdiction,  upon  petition  of  either  party,  to  deter- 
mine such  just  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  provided  for  determining  the  damage  when  property  is  taken 
for  railroad  purposes,  and  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  as 
provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  and  the  amount  of 
dama^  resulting  to  the  tribe  of  Indians  pertaining  to  such  reservation 
in  their  tribal  capacity  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  said  railroad 
through  such  lands  of  the  reservation  as  are  not  occupied  in  severalty, 
and  the  time  and  manner  of  making  payment  therefor,  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  determined  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  direct,  and  be  subject  to  his  final  approval. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showine  the  route  of  its 
line  through  said  reservation  and  allotted  lands,  including  the  grounds 
for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and 
water  stations,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
before  constructing  any  portion  of  said  railroad.  ' 

Sbc.  5.  That  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  com- 
pany unless  the  road  shall  be  constructed  through  the  said  reservation 
and  allotted  lands  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  6.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  restrict  or  impair  the 
rights  which  said  company  may  now  have  or  hereafter  acquire  to  the 
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Railroad  rights  benefits  and  provisionfl  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Marcn  third, 
on  public  lands,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  entitled  "An  act  granting  to  rail- 
Voi.  18, p. 482.   rcSuds  the  right  of  way  through  the  pubhc  lands  of  the  united  States." 
Approved,  February  28,  1899. 


February  28,     Chap.  222.  An  act  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  surplus  lands  on  the  Pottawatomie 
1899.  and  Kickapoo  Indian  reservations  in  Kansas,  and  other  purposes. 

Vol.  30,  p.  909.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeniatives  of  the  United 
FotiAw&tomie  Stales  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  with  the  consent  of  a 
f '^di  ^*^^*P^  majority  of  the  chiefi3,  headmen,  and  male  adults  of  the  Prairie  band 
tionMCaS*'^*  of  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  Indians  and  the  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Sale  author-  the  State  of  Kansas,  expressed  in  open  council  by  each  tribe,  the  Sec- 
iaed  of  surplus  retary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  to 
lands  m.  cause  to  be  sold  in  trust  for  said  Indians  the  surplus  or  unallotted  lands 

of  the  reservations  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  Indians  in  Jackson 
County,  Kansas,  and  the  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians  in  Brown  County, 
Annraisement  K*^^8^'  The  said  lands  shall  be  appraised  in  tracts  of  one-half  quarter 
section  each  by  three  competent  commissioners,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
selected  by  the  two  Indian  trib^,  and  the  other  two  shall  be  appointed 
Proviso.  hy  the  Secretwry  of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That  either  tribe  may  con- 

Consent  of  sent  to  the  sale  of  its  own  lands  and  select  a  commissioner  without  the 
tribes.  consent  of  the  other,  and  when  one  tribe  does  consent  to  the  sale 

of  its  surplus  lands  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  proceed  to  sell 
the  same. 
Lands  offered     Ssc.  2.  That  after  the  appraisement  of  said  lands  as  herein  provided 
for  pubUc  sale,    ^he  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be,  and  herebv  is,  authorized  and 
directed  to  offer  and  sell  the  same  through  the  United  States  public 
land  office  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  at  public  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder: 
Provitos.  Provided,  That  no  portion  of  such  lands  shall  be  sold  at  less  than  the 

— m  i  n  i  in  u  m  appraised  value  thereof,  and  in  no  case  for  less  than  five  dollars  per 
price,  etc.  ^^re,  and  to  none  except  to  heads  of  families  or  persons  over  twenty- 

one  years  of  age.  Eacn  purchaser  of  said  lands  at  such  sale  shall  be 
—purchases  by  entitled  to  purchase  two  naif  quarter  sections  and  no  more:  Provided, 
Indians.  That  any  member  of  either  of  said  tribes  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 

years  may  purchase  not  exceeding  one  quarter  section  of  such  lands  at 
Payment,  etc.  the  appnused  val  ue.    All  purchasers  shall  pay  one-third  of  the  purchase 

Erice  at  the  time  said  land  is  bid  off,  and  if  not  paid  immediately  the 
id  shall  be  rejected  and  the  land  reoffered,  and  one-third  in  two  years 
from  the  date  of  such  sale,  and  one-third  in  four  years  from  the  date  of 
sale,  with  interest  on  deferred  payments  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 
Purchase mon-  per  annum;  and  all  sums,  when  paid  to  the  receiver  of  the  public  land 
indiMis.^  ^^  office  at  Topeka.  Kansas,  shall,  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  be  paid  to  such  Indians  upon  the  recognized  rolls  upon 
which  moneys  are  paid  them  by  the  United  States  in  other  cases  the 
—minors.  said  purchase  money  of  such  lands:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of 

minors  the  money  shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  held  for  such  minors,  respectively,  until  they  nave  attained  the  age 
Patents.  of  twenty-one  years.    No  patents  shall  issue  until  all  payments  shaJl 

Forfeiture  for  ^^^  been  made;  and  on  failure  of  any  purchaser  to  make  payment  as 
nonpayment,      required  by  this  act  he  shall  forfeit  the  land  purchased,  and  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  entry  and  sale  at  the  appraised  value  thereof,  or 
shall  be  again  offered  at  public  sale,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  determine. 
SchooiH  ex-     Sec.  3.  That  there  shall  be  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  this  act 
cepted.  ^jjg  lands  for  two  boarding  or  industrial  schools  located  on  these  reser- 

vations, not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  for  each  school, 
the  amount  and  location  to  be  determined  and  designated,  after  the 
assent  of  the  tribe  or  tribes,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Appropriations  Sbc.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act  into  effect  the  sum 
reimbursable,  ^f  ^^^  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  which  sum  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the 
United  States  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  made  under 
the  provisions  hereof,  each  tribe  to  be  charged  only  with  the  expenses 
attending  the  sale  of  its  own  lands. 
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Sec.  5.  That  before  any  of  the  surplnB  lands  belonj^ng  to  either  of  >^'*2Sf°*"  Y^ 
said  tribes  of  Indians  shall  be  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  pre^SdluMif^* 
there  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  eighty  acres  to 
each  absentee  of  either  of  said  tribes,  and  also  to  each  of  the  children 
of  the  members  of  the  respective  tribes  bom  since  the  allotments  here- 
tofore made  were  closed  and  to  whom  allotments  have  never  been  Allotments  sub- 
made,  but  all  allotments  shall  be  made  and  accepted  subject  to  existing  \^^  to  ezistiiig 
leases:  Provided ^  That  in  making  these  allotments  the  said  Pottawat-    p^friaoa. 
omie  children  and  absentees  shall  be  restricted  to  the  Pottawatomie    Absentees^etc., 
lands  and  the  Kickapoo  children  and  absentees  to  the  Kickapoo  lands:  J^'^'**^? ®i,J? 
Provided  further^  That  this  paragraph  relating  to  allotments  may  be  {^1^ 
adopted  or  rejected  by  either  tribe  separate  and  apart  from  and  with-    segregation  of 
out  affectii^  the  other  provisions  of  this  act.  paragraph. 

Approved,  February  28,  1899. 


Chap.  225.  An  act  anthorlzing  the  Sioux  City  and  Omaha  Railway  Company  to     February  28, 
construct  and  operate  a  railway  through  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservation,  1899. 
in  Thurston  County,  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes.  — 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  R^oreseniatives  of  the  UniUd      ^ '    '^' 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sioux  City  and  Omaha    sioux  city  and 
Railway  Company,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Omal^  RaUway 
laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska?  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  authorized  wi^  UirouVh 
and  invested  and  empowered  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  omahaandmi- 
owninff,  equipping  and  operating,  using   and  maintaininga  railway  J^^W  Reserva- 
and  tele^ph  and  telephone  line  through  the  Omaha  and  Winneba^  tion,Nebr. 
Reservation  in  Nebraska,  beginning  at  a  point  to  be  selected  by  said 
railway  company  at  or  near  the  town  of  Decatur,  Burt  County,  Ne- 
braska, and  running  thence  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direction, 
over  the  most  practicable  and  feasible  route,-  through  the  Omaha  ana 
Winnebago  R^rvation,  to  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  the  Omaha 
and  Winnebago  Reserve,  in  Thurston  County,  with  the  right  to  con- 
struct, use,  and  maintain  such  tracks,  turn-outs,  sidings,  and  exten- 
sions as  said  company  mav  deem  to  its  interests  to  construct  and 
maintain  along  ana  upon  tne  right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  herein 
provided  for. 

Sbc.  2.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use,  for  all 
purposes  of  a  railway,  for  its  main  line  and  branch  line,  and  for  no 
other  purpose,  a  risht  of  way  one  hundred  feet  in  width  through  said    Width. 
Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservation,  and  to  take  and  use  a  strip  of 
land  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a  length  of  three  thousand  feet, 
in  addition  to  the  right  of  way,  for  stations,  for  every  ten  miles  of    Additional 
road,  with  the  right  to  use  such  additional  ground  where  there  are  ^aj^^or  stations, 
heavy  cuts  or  fills  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  main-  ®^* 
tenance  of  the  roadbed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  on 
each  side  of  said  right  of  way,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  included 
in  said  cut  or  fill:  Provided,  That  no  more  than  said  addition  of  land    Provisos. 
shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station:  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of —limit- 
the  lands  herein  authorized  to  be  taken  shall  be  sold  by  the  company, 
and  they  shall  not  be  used  except  in  such  manner  and  for  such  pur-    Reetricteduse. 
poses  only  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and  convement 
operation  of  said  railway,  tel^raph,  and  telephone  lines;  and  when 
any  portion  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  used,  such  portion  shall  revert  to    Reversion, 
the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  tribes  of  Indians  from  whom  the  same 
shall  have  been  taken. 

Sbc.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  be  constructed  through  any  Damages, 
lands  held  by  individual  occupants  according  to  the  laws,  customs,  and 
usages  of  said  Omaha  and  Winnebago  tribes  of  Indians  through  which 
it  may  be  constructed^  or  by  allotments  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  agreement  with  the  Indians,  full  compensation  shall  be  made 
to  such  occupants  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damaee  done  by  rea- 
son of  the  construction  of  such  railway.  In  case  of  feilure  to  make  Appraisal, 
amicable  settlement  with  any  occupant,  such  compensation  shall  be 
detennined  by  the  appraisement  of  three  disinterested  referees,  to  be 
appointed,  one  (who  snail  act  as  chairman)  by  the  Indian  ^^nt  of  the 
Government  stationed  at  the  agency  of  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago 
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Reeervationj  one  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to  which  said  occnpant 
belongs,  or,  m  case  of  an  allottee,  by  said  allottee  or  by  his  duly  antnor- 
ized  guardian  or  representative,  and  one  by  said  railway  company, 
who,  Defore  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  shall  take 
and  subscribe,  before  a  district  judge,  clerk  of  a  district  court,  or  United 
States  commissioner,  an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully  and  impartiallv 
dischai^  the  duties  of  their  appointment;  which  oath,  duly  certified, 
shall  be  returned  with  their  award  to  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the  completion  thereof;  and  a 
majority  of  said  referees  shall  oe  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the  absence 
of  a  member,  after  due  notice.  Ana  upon  the  failure  of  either  party 
to  make  such  appointment  within  thirty  days  after  the  appointment 
made  by  the  President,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  district  judge 
of  any  United  States  court  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  other  party.  The  chairman  of  said  board  snail  appoint  the 
time  and  place  for  all  hearings  within  the  tribe  to  which  such  occupant 
belongs.  Each  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of 
three  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  he  is  en^:aged  in  the  trial  of  any  caae 
submitted  to  them  under  this  act,  with  mileage  at  five  cents  per  mile. 
Witnesses  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  sajd 
State  of  Nebraska.  Costs,  including  compensation  of  the  referees,  shall 
be  made  a  part  of  the  award,  and  be  paid  by  such  railway  company. 
In  case  the  referees  can  not  agree,  then  any  two  are  authorized  to  make 
the  award.  Either  party  being  dissatisfioa  with  the  finding  of  the  ref- 
erees shall  have  the  right,  within  ninety  days  after  making  the  award 
and  notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  any  district 
court  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  whi(!n  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  the  subject-matter  of  said  petition.  If,  upon  hear- 
ing of  the  appeal,  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  for  a  laiver  sum 
than  the  award  of  the  referees,  the  cost  of  said  appeal  shall  be  adjudged 
against  the  railway  comply.  If  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
for  the  same  sum  as  the  award  of  the  referees,  then  the  cost  shall  be 
adjudged  against  the  appellant.  If  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  then  the  cost  shall 
Construction  to  be  adjudged  against  the  party  claiming  damages.  When  proceedings 
beg^n  on  pav-  have  been  commenced  in  court,  the  railway  company  shall  pay  double 
SvaM**'  ^^^  the  amount  of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof,  and 
then  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned 
and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  railway. 
Additional  Sbc.  4.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
compensaUon.  interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  tribes  or  individuals  through 
whose  lands  said  line  may  be  located,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  in  addi- 
tion to  compensation  provided  foi  in  this  act,  for  property  taken  and 
damage  done  to  individual  occupants  by  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way, for  each  mile  of  railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  Omaha  and 
Winnebago  Reservation,  said  pajonents  to  be  made  in  installments  of 
one  hundred  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  of  road  is  graded:  ProvidedL 
That  if  the  general  council  of  either  of  the  tribes  through  whose  lana 
said  railway  may  be  located  shall,  within  four  months  after  the  filing 
of  maps  of  definite  location,  as  set  forth  in  section  five  of  this  act,  dis- 
sent from  the  allowance  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  shall  certify 
the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  all  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  such  dissenting  tribes  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
determined  as  provid^  in  section  three  for  the  determination  of  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  individual  occupant  of  the  lands,  with 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  upon  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and 
Payment  for  requirements  as  therein  provided:  Provided  further^  That  the  amount 
difisentlngtribea,  awarded  or  adjudged  to  oe  paid  by  the  said  railway  company  for  dia- 
®^'  senting  tribes  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  that  said  tribes 

Surveys,  etc.  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  foregoing  provisions.  Said  rail- 
way company  shall  have  the  right  to  survey  and  locate  its  railway 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
be  Sec.  5.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  entire 
route  of  its  located  lines  through  the  said  Omaha  and  Winnebago 
Reservation  to  be  filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  map  shall  be  approved  by  said  Secretary  before  any  rights 
shall  vest  m  said  company  under  this  act.    After  the  filing  of  said 
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maps  and  approval  thereof  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  no  claim 
for  a  sabeequent  settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  right  of  way  . 

shown  by  said  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company:  Provided.    GradJog  to  be- 
That  when  a  map  showing  said  railway  company's  located  line  is  filed  g  i  n  on  fl  ling 
and  approved,  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall  conmience  maps, 
grading  said  located  line  within  six  months  thereafter,  orsach  location 
shall  TO  void. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  ten  miles  of    ConatnicUon. 
its  railway  in  said  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservation  within  two  years 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  coniplete  the  remainder  thereof  within  —forfeiture    o  f 
three  years  thereafter,  or  the  rights' herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  '^fJ^nM. 
to  that  portion  not  built;  that  said  railway  company  shall  construct 
and  maintain  continually  all  fences,  road  and  highway  crossings,  and 
necessary  bridges  over  said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  highways 
do  now  or  may  hereafter  cross  said  railway's  right  of  way  or  may  be  by 
the  proper  authorities  laid  out  across  the  same. 

Sac.  7.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  or  alter  this    Amendment, 
act. 

Approved,  February  28,  1899. 


Chap.  226.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  grant  the  right  of  way    February  28, 
through  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Denison,  Bonham  and  New  Orleans  Railway  1899. 

Company  for  the  purpose  of  oonstructlne  a  railway,  and  for  other  purpoae*,"  an-  —..- ■ 

proved  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eifht,  and  to  vert  in     Vol.  80,  p.  914. 
The  Denison,  Bonham  and  Gulf  Railway  Company  all  the  rlgntfi,  privileges,  and 
franchises  therein  granted  to  said  first-named  company. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  all  the  rights  of  way,    Right  of  way 
privileges  and  franchises  granted,  or  which  were  sought  to  be  granted,  j'  l>enison,^n- 
to  the  Denison,  Bonham  and  New  Orleans  Railway  Company  by  the  oSSm  Railway 
act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  through  granted  toDeni- 
the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Denison,  Bonham  and  New  Orleans  Railway  Q^'jV^i^*™*"^ 
Companv  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railway,  and  for  other  pur-    La^J  2d*ae88. 
poses,**  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  fully  vested  in  and  cranted  to  The  55thCong.,p.34i! 
Denison,  Bonham  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  and  said  act  is  hef^by 
so  amended  as  to  insert  in  lieu  of  the  name  of  the  Denison^  Bonham 
and  New  Orleans  Railway  Company  that  of  the  said  The  Denison,  Bon- 
Iham  and  Gulf  Railway  Company  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  title  or  bodv 
of  said  act,  and  the  same  shall  hereafter  read  and  be  construed  in  all 
respects  as  if  the  name  of  the  said  The  Denison,  Bonham  and  Gulf  Rail- 
way company  had  been  inserted  in  the  original  act  in  lieu  of  that  of 
the  Denison,  Bonham  and  New  Orleans  Railway  Company. 

Approved,  February  28,  1899. 


Chap.  816.  An  act  Granting  to  the  Clearwater  Short  Line  Railway  Company  a     March  1,1899. 

right  of  way  through  the  Nez  Perces  Indian  lands  in  Idaho.  -     

Vol  30  n  918 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    Clearwater 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  right  of  way  i^hereby  Short  Line  Rail- 
grantea  to  the  Clearwater  Short  Line  Railway  Companv,  a  corporation  w  a  y  g  r  a  n  t  e  d 
organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Montana,  and  its  [h^ough  N  ex 
successors  and  assigns,  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  its  rail-  Perces  Indian 
road  and  telegraph  lines  through  the  Nez  Perces  Indian  Reservation  in  lands,  Idaho, 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  also  through  lands  formerly  embraced  within 
said  reservation  which  have  been  allotted  to  the  individual  members  of 
the  Nez  Perces  tribe  of  Indians,  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  western    Location, 
boundary  of  the  said  Nez  Perces  Indian  Reservation,  to  the  east  boimd- 
ary  line  of  said  Nez  Perces  Indian  Reservation,  together  with  a  branch 
therefrom  beginning  at  or  near  Spalding  town  site,  in  section  twenty-    Branch  line, 
two  of  township  thirty-six  north  of  range  four  west,  Boise  meridian, 
and  extending  to  the  south  line  of  said  Indian  reservation. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  shall  be  fifty  feet  in    Width, 
width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  railroad  as  aforesaid,  and 
said  company  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from  said  lands  adjacent 
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Add!  tionai  to  the  line  of  said  road  material,  stone,  earth,  and  timber  necoaoonr  for 

ground  for  sta-  the  constniction  of  said  railroad;  also  ground  adjacent  to  such  right  of 

U0I18,  etc.  ^^y.  £qj.  gti^Q];^  buildings,  depots,  and  machine  shop&  side  tracks,  tom- 

outo,  and  water  stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  tnree  hundred  feet 

in  width  and  three  thousand  feet  in  length  for  each  station,  to  the 

extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  road. 

i^^n^^^^s-  Sbc.  3.  That  before  said  railroad  shall  be  constructed  through  any 

land,  claim,  or  improvement  held  by  individual  occupants  or  owners 
according  to  any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  compensation 
shall  be  made  such  occupant  or  owner  or  claimant  for  all  property  to 
be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  such  rail- 
road. In  case  of  Sulure  to  make  satisfactorv  settlement  with  any  such  • 
claimant  the  district  court  of  the  State  of  laaho  for  the  county  within 
which  such  land  mav  be  situated  shall  have  jurisdiction,  upon  petition 
of  either  party,  to  determine  such  just  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho  provided  for  determining  the  dBm- 
a^  when  property  is  taken  for  railroad  purposes,  and  such  compensa- 
tion shall  DC  determined  as  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 

Tribal  lands.  Idaho;  and  the  amount  of  damages  resulting  to  the  tribe  of  Indians 
pertaining  to  such  reservation  in  their  tribal  capacity  by  reason  of  the 
construction  of  said  railroad  through  such  lanos  of  the  reservation  as 
are  not  occupied  in  severalty,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  making 
pajrment  therefor,  shall  be  ascertained  and  determined  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct,  and  be  subject  to  his 
final  approval. 

Ma  pa  to  be     Sbc.  4.  That  said  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  its 

filed.  iij^q  through  said  reservation  and  allotted  lands,  inclumng  the  grounds 

for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and 

water  stations,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

before  constructing  any  portion  of  said  railroad. 

Completion  of     Sbc.  5.  That  the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  by  said  com- 
construcnon.      p^j^y  imless  the  road  shall  be  constructed  through  the  said  reservation 
and  allotted  lands  within  three  years  after  the  passa^  of  this  act. 

i^*^ro*^  rlfiT^     Sbc.  6.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  restnct  or  impair  the 

^^'vSl.  i8fp.^S**  rights  which  said  company  may  now  have  or  hereafter  acquire  to  the 

benefits  and  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  third, 

eighteen  hundred  and  seven tv-five,  entitled  '*Ah  act  mnting  to  raii- 

rcMads  the  right  of  way  througn  the  public  lands  of  the  UniteoBtates." 

Approved,  March  1,  1899. 


March  1 ,  1899.      Chap.  824.  An  Act  Makinj?  appropriations  for  the  current  and  oontiiigent  expenses 
.  ^     -    -  of  the  Indian  Department  ana  for  fulfilling  treaty  sUpulationfl  with  various  Indian 
voi.30,p.s«4.    tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Indian  Depart-  Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
UoM  *PP"*P'**'  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembUd,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current  and  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  in  full  compensation 
for  all  offices  the  salaries  for  which  are  specialljr  provided  for  herein, 
for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thiitieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred, and  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  for  the  various  Indian  tribes, 
namely: 

[Vol.  TO,  p.  929.]  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
of  aTieg^  cuti  cause  an  investigation  by  an  Indian  inspector  and  a  special  Indian  asent 
ting  of  green  tim-  of  the  alleged  cutting  of  green  timber  under  contracts  for  cutting  '*aead 
ber.etc.  and  down,**  on  the  Chippewa  ceded  and  diminished  reservations  in 

the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  also  whether  the  present  plan  of  estimat- 
ing and  examining  timber  on  said  lands  and  sale  thereof  is  the  best 
that  can  be  devised  for  protection  of  the  interests  of  said  Indians;  and 
also  in  his  discretion  to  suspend  the  further  estimating,  appraising, 
examining,  and  cutting  of  timber^  and  the  sale  of  the  same,  and  also 
suspend  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  said  reservation. 
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For  additional  amonnt  for  buildings  for  additional  schools  at  points    School    buiid- 
on  the  Chippewa  reservations  in  Minnesota,  to  be  selected  by  the  ^^ 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  inmie- 
diately  available  and  to  be  reimbursable. 

That  all  chattel  mortgages  executed  in  the  Quapaw  Acency  in  the    n^ol.80,p.982.] 
northern  district  of  the  Indian  Territory  shall  be  recorded  in  the  town  chattel  ^  m  o  r  t^ 
of  Miami  by  the  clerk  of  the  said  northern  district  of  the  Indian  Terri-  t^LgeB, 
tory,  or  his  duly  appointed  deputy,  in  a  book  or  books  kept  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized^  in  his  discretion,    H^oi.  so,  p.  940.1 
to  approve  eignty-three  allotments  made  by  the  Uncompahgre  com-  lotoente  to  Un^ 
mission  to  Uncompahgre  Ute  Indians,  within  the  'ormer  Uncompahgre  compahgre   ute 
Indian  Reservation  in  Utah,  after  the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen  hun-  Indians, 
dred  and  ninety-eight,  and  to  issue  patents  therefor  in  manner  and 
form  as  provided  by  existing  law:  Provided,  That  no  allotment  which  _n^^on 
conflicts  with  any  entay  or  location  under  the  act  approved  June    Laws  2d  sesa. 
seventh. .... 

lands  of 
elaterlte, 
date,  shall  be  approved. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  yaU^n^utS^*^^ 
in  his  discretion,  to  grant  rights  of  way  for  the  construction  and  main-    orant  of  water 
tenance  of  dams^tches,  and  canals,  on  or  through  the  Uintah  Indian  rights  in. 
Reservation  in  Utah,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  and  appropriating 
the  waters  of  the  streams  in  said  reservation  for  useful  purposes: 
Provided,  That  all  such  grants  shall  be  subject  at  all  times  to  the    ProvUo. 
paramount  rights  of  the  Indians  on  said  reservation  to  so  much  of    Rights  of  in- 
said  waters  as  may  have  been  appropriated,  or  may  hereafter  bej^^J^*     para- 
appropriated  or  needed  by  them  for  agricultural  and  domestic  pur- 
poses; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to    R^erulations. 
secure  to  the  Indians  the  Quantity  of  water  needed  for  their  present 
and  prospective  wants,  ana  to  otherwise  protect  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians  and  the  Indian  Service. 

For  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  at  a    Canton,  s.  Dak. 
price  not  to  exceed  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  <iifS®^«me  mv- 
m  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  for  the  erection  thereon  of  an  lum  authorized 
asylum  for  insane  Indians,  said  building  to  be  constructed  under  the  at. 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  forty-five  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  for  fencing,    water    Leech     Lake, 
supply,  means  of  locomotion,  and  other  thinfl;s  necessary  to  properly    J^ncy  estab- 
estabush  and  conduct  an  agency  at  Leech  Lake,  Minnesota,  fifteen  blished  at 
thousand  dollars^  to  be  immediately  available. 

That  the  Indians  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  to  whom^^^^J^^  ^^ 
lands  have  been  allotted  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  may  Leases'of  agri- 
lease  their  lands  so  allotted  for  agricultural  purposes  for  a  term  not  cultural  lands  by 
exceeding  five  years,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  or  may  ^J*"^  author- 
be  prescribed  oy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  anything  in  the  law 
now  limiting  the  term  to  a  shorter  term  notwithstanding. 

That  the  provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  July  Rf^e^y^tiom 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  relating  to  a  water  supply  coio. 
for  irrigating  purposes  to  be  used  on  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of 
the  Southern  iJtes  in  Colorado,  is  hereby  continued  in  force  for  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred,  and  is  hereby  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  investigation  as  to  Authority  to 
the  practicability  of  providing  a  water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes,  E"\f ***f®  iSf^*^ 
to  be  used  on  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Southern  Utes  in  Son  «)ntlnueSr^ 
Colorado,  and  he  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  contract  for,  and 


to  expend  from  the  funds  of  said  Southern  Utes  in  the  purchase  of,  ^^ 
perpetual  water  rights  sufficient  to  irrigate  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  508. 


Laws,  2d  I 
Gong., 


acres  on  the  western  part  of  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation,  and  for 
annual  charges  for  mamtenance  of  such  water  thereon,  such  amount 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  him  may  seem  just  and 
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reasonable,  not  exceeding  one  hnndred  and  fifty  thouBand  doUara  for 

the  purchase  of  such  perpetual  water  rights,  and  not  exceeding  a 

maximum  of  fifty  cents  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of 

Provisoi.  water  upon  the  land  to  be  irrigated:  Provided^  That  after  such  an 

BUDpfy^*  u?*^^  **'  investigation  he  shall  find  all  the  essential  conditions  relative  to  the 

water  supply  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  its  availability  for  use  upon 

said  lands,  such  as  in  his  judgment  will  justify  a  contract  for  its 

Indemnity  perpetual  use:  Provided,  Thai  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  npon 

bond,  contractB.  making  all  such  contracts,  shall  require  from  the  person  or  persons 

entering  into  such  contract  a  bond  of  indemnity,  to  be  approved  by 

him,  for  the  faithful  and  continuous  execution  of  such  a  contract  as 

provided  therein.*' 

#  ♦  ««  *  «  » 

clontarf'5iton^     "^^^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  sell  the 
Sale  oi  lands  lands  and  properties  known  as  the  Indian  school,  at  Clontarf,  Minne- 
authorized.         gota,  purchased  by  the  Government  from  Archbishop  Ireland,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  to  be  used  for  the  iinprovement  of  Indian  schools,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

******* 

[Vol.  80,  p.  945.]     For  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  and  the  equipment  of  the 
HaywardC  Wis.  eame,  providing  a  water,  sewerage,  lighting,  and  heating  plant,  for  a 
boarding  schooiat  or  near  Hay  wara,  Wisconsin,  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
******* 

Lhebi?'^' ete^  ^^^  ^^^  education  and  support  of  the  children  of  the  Shebit,  Cedar 
Indians,' Utah.  *'  City,  Muddy,  Panaca,  and  other  Indians  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land  and  buildins 
siteSj  the  erection  of  all  necessary  buildings,  and  the  equipment  and 
furnishing  of  the  same,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  and  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

SSitoii^"  ^\  ®^*  ^-  ^^^  nothing  in  section  twenty-seven  of  chapter  ^ve  hundred 
Wahpeton  and  forty-three,  volume  twenty-six,  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at 
Bands  Dakota  Lai^^  pages  one  thousand  and  thirty-eight  and  one  thousand  and 
oi^ioux  Indians,  ^jjj^y.jjjjjg^  pj^^H  y^  construed  to  apply  to  any  contract  for  services 

Reetrlctions  on  for  the  prosecution  of  any  claim  against  the  United  States,  or  the  Indians 
attorneys'  con-  named  m  said  section,  and  which  had  been  prosecuted  to  its  final  allow- 
jj^         ^^^'  «"ice  by  the  Department  before  which  it  was  prosecuted  within  the 

[Vol.  26,  pp.  period  stated  in  said  contracts:  and  said  contracts  shall  not  be  deemed 
1038, 1089.1  or  taken  to  have  been  in  full  force  and  legal  effect  until  the  date  of 

w^^nSic^al-  ^^^*^  official  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Conmiis- 
lowed  within  sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  date  of  the  approval  thereof  officially 
time  stated  in  indorsed  thereon  by  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner 
^lS^%ffwt  of  ^^  In<iian  Affairs,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  paragraph 
contract  to  date  of  section  twenty-one  nundred  and  three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
from  approval,  the  United  States;  and  in  cases  mentioned  in  said  section  twenty-seven 
^'rk  s  sec  2103,  *^®  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  all  claims  for  service  under 
p.W.]**  agreements  mentioned  in  said  section  twenty-seven  to  be  adjusted, 

audited,  allowed,  and  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  belonging 
and  ali'Jn^ce  *^  the  bands  or  tribes  to  which  such  Indians  belong;  and  so  much 
of.  money  as  is  necessary  for  that  purpose  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 

Appropriation  their  funds  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  amount  so  paid  shall  be  charged 

I^vvSm^^'  against  any  fund  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians,  tribes,  bands,  or  indi- 
— limit.  *  viduals  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  the  amount 

so  audited,  allowed,  and  paid  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  forty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

KdiaM^' may     ^^-  ^-  "^^^  hereafter  all  Indians,  when  they  shall  arrive  at  the  age 
receipt  for  of  eighteen  years,  shall  have  the  right  to  receive  and  receipt  for  all 
annuity  money  annuity  money  that  may  be  due  or  become  due  to  them,  if  not  other- 
atisycarsof  a«e.  .^^^jg^  incapacitated  under  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Office. 
Approved,  March  1,  1899. 
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Chip.  828.  An  Act  To  amend  section  one  of  an  act  to  prorride  for  the  entry  of    March  1, 1890. 
landa  in  Greer  County,  Oklahoma  Territory,  to  give  preference  right  to  aettleia,  and  - 


for  other  purposes.      '  '  Vol.  80,  p.  966. 

Be  U  enaded  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hqpresentatives  of  the  VnUed 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  one  of  an  act  to  ^P,'®®'"  Co^n^yt 
give  preference  right  to  settlers  in  Greer  County,  Oklahoma  Territory,  ^ger«  who 
18  hereby  so  amended  as  to  allow  parties  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  purchased  prior 
the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  purchased  ^o    annexation 
lands  in  Greer  County  from  the  State  of  Texas  prior  to  March  six-gf^f/  perfect 
teenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  to  perfect  titles  to  said  lands    vol.  29.  p.  490. 
according  to  the  provisions  of  section  one  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
OfSce  may  prescribe,  and  according  to  the  leffal  subdivisions  of  the  • 

public  surveys,  if  no  adverse  rights  nave  attached:  Pramded,  That  no  _jf»"*7^- 
settler  shall  be  permitted  to  acquire  to  exceed  three  hundred  wwiJJiSJSL       ^  ^^ 
twenty  acres  under  thisprovision. 

Approved  March  1, 1899. 


Chap.  874.  An  Act  To  provide  for  the  acquiring  of  rights  of  way  by  railroad  com-    March  2  1899 

panics  through  Indian  reservations,  Indian  lands,  and  Indian  allotments,  and  for ! '-. 

other  purposes.  Vol.  80.  p.  990. 

Be  it  ena/ied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Zhited 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  a  right  of  way  for  a  rail-    General   right 
way,  telegraph  and  telephone  line  through  any  Indian  reservation  in^J^*^j^^^J^*}j 
any  State  or  Territoir,  or  through  any  lands  held  by  an  Indian  tribe  Indian  lands 
or  nation  in  Indian  Territory,  or  through  any  lands  reserved  for  an  granted. 
Indian  agency  or  for  other  purposes  in  connection  with  the  Indian 
service,  or  through  any  lands  which  have  been  allotted  in  severalty  to 
any  individual  Cidian  under  any  law  or  treaty,  but  which  have  not 
been  conveyed  to  the  allottee  with  full  power  of  alienation,  is  hereby 
mmted  to  any  railroad  company  or^nized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory,  which  shall  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  thereunder:  Provided^  That  no  right  of  way  shall  be  granted    prwimm. 
under  this  act  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  satisfied  that  the    Approval     o  f 
company  applying  has  made  said  application  in  good  fcuth  and  with  f^SIrtaTete  **** 
intent  and  ability  to  construct  said  road,  and  in  case  objection  to  the  ° 
granting  of  such  right  of  wav  shall  be  made,  said  Secreta^  shall  afford 
the  parties  so  objecting  a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard:  Provided  further.    Parallel  rights 
That  where  a  railroad  has  heretofore  been  constructed,  or  is  in  actual  ^^  ^*y- 
course  of  construction,  no  parallel  right  of  way  within  ten  miles  on 
either  side  shall  be  granted  bj  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  unless,  in 
his  opinion,  public  interest  will  be  promotea  thereby. 

Sec.  2.  That  such  right  of  way  snail  not  exceed  fifty  feet  in  width    Width, 
on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  road,  except  where  there  are 
heavy  cuts  and  fills,  when  it  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  feet  in  width 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  may  include  ground  adjacent  theroto  for    Additional 
station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  ff^^'^i^'^'^  *^' 
water  stations,  not  to  exceed  one  himdred  feet  in  width  by  a  length  of   **'"' 
two  thousand  feet,  and  not  moro  than  one  station  to  be  .ocated  within 
any  one  continuous  length  of  ten  miles  of  road:  Provided,  That  this    Proviso. 
sectioii  shall  apply  to  allrights  of  way  heretofore  granted  to  J^lroads.^JPf*^^^.^^ 
in  the  Indian  Territory  where  no  provisions  defining  the  width  of  the  f^^ry,  etc. 
rights  of  way  aro  set  out  in  the  act  granting  the  same. 

Sbc.  3.  ThuEit  the  line  of  route  of  said  road  may  be  surveyed  and  Mapstobeflled. 
located  through  and  across  any  of  said  lands  at  any  time,  upon  per- 
mission therefor  being  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
but  before  the  grant  of  such  right  of  way  shall  become  effective  a  map 
of  the  survey  or  the  line  or  route  of  said  road  must  be  filed  with  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  company  must 
make  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tribe  or  nation,  of  full  compensation  for  such  right  of  way,  including 
all  damage  to  improvements  and  adjacent  lands,  which  compensation  i>amages. 
shall  be  determined  and  paid  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe.  Before  any  such 
railroad  shall  be  constructed  through  any  land,  claim,  or  improvement 
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held  by  individual  occupants  or  allottees  in  pursuance  of  any  treatieB 
or  laws  of  the  United  States,  compensation  shiEdl  be  made  to  such  occu- 
pant or  allottee  for  all  property  to  be  taken,  or  damage  done,  by  reason 
of  the  construction  of  such  railroad.  In  case  of  foilure  to  make  amicable 
settlement  with  any  such  occupant  or  allottee,  sudi  compensation  shall 
be  determined  by  the  appraisement  of  three  disinterested  referees,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  shall  take  and  subscribe  before 
competent  authority  an  oatn  that  they  will  faithfully  and  impartiidlv 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  oam,  duly  certified, 
shall  be  returned  with  their  award  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
If  the  referees  can  not  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to 
make  the  award.  Either  party  beine  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of 
the  referees  shall  have  the  riffht  wiuiin  sixty  days  after  the  mainng 
of  the  award  and  notice  of  me  same,  to  appeal,  m  case  the  land  in 
question  is  in  the  Indian  Territory,  by  original  petition  to  the  United 
States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  sitting  at  the  place  nearest  and 
most  convenient  to  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned;  and  if  said 
land  is  situated  in  any  State  or  Territory  other  than  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, then  to  the  United  States  district  court  for  such  State  or  Territory, 
where  the  case  shall  be  tried  de  novo  and  the  judgment  for  damages 
rendered  by  the  court  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  When  proceed- 
ings are  commenced  in  court  as  aforesaid,  the  railnMid  company  shall 
deposit  the  amount  of  the  award  made  by  the  referees  with  the  court 
to  abide  the  judgment  thereof,  and  then  have  the  right  to  entet  upon 
the  property  sought  to  be  condemned  and  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway.  Each  of  the  referees  shall  receive  for  his  com- 
pensation the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  while  engi^;ed  in  the  hearing 
Fees,  costs,  etc.  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  under  this  act  Witnesses  shall  receive 
the  fees  usually  allowed  by  courts  within  the  district  where  such  land 
is  located.  Costs,  including  compensation  of  the  referees,  shall  be 
made  part  of  the  award  or  judgment,  and  be  paid  by  sucn  railroad 
company. 

Sec.  4.  That  if  any  such  company  shall  fail  to  construct  and  put  in 
operation  one-tenth  of  its  entire  hne  in  one  year,  or  to  complete  its 
road  within  three  years  after  the  approval  of  its  map  of  location  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  shall  be 
deemed  forfeited  and  abandoned  ipso  facto  as  to  that  portion  of  the 
road  not  then  constructed  and  in  operation:  Provided,  Tnat  the  Secre- 
tary may,  when  he  deems  proper,  extend,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
two  years,  the  time  for  the  completion  oi  any  road  for  which  right  (3 
way  has  been  granted  and  a  part  of  which  shall  have  been  bmlt 

Sec.  5.  That  where  a  railroad  is  constructed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  through  the  Indian  Territory  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  railroad 
company  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  partic- 
ular nation  or  tribe  through  whose  lands  the  road  maybe  locatea,  such 
an  annual  charseas  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
not  less  than  fifteen  dollars  for  each  mile  of  road,  the  same  to  be  paid 
so  long  as  said  land  shall  be  owned  and  occupied  by  such  nation  or 
tribe,  which  payment  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  compensation  other- 
wise required  herein.  And  within  the  Indian  Territory  upon  any  rail- 
road constructed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  rates  and  charges 
for  passenger  and  freight  service,  if  not  otherwise  prescribed  by  law, 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  time  to  time, 
ana  the  grants  herein  are  made  upon  condition  that  the  companies  shall 
transport  mails  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  Post-Omce  Depart- 
ment 

Sec.  6.  That  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  the  act  of  Mareh  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  entitled  *' An  act  granting  to  rail- 
roads the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States," 
are  hereby  extended  and  made  applicable  to  rights  of  way  granted  under 
this  act  and  to  railroad  companies  obtaining  such  rights  of  way. 

Sec.  7.  That  theSecretary  of  the  Interiorshall  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  herewith,  for  the  proper  execution  and 
carrying  into  enect  of  all  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  8.  That  Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  act,  or  any  portion  thereof. 

Approved,  March  2,  1899. 
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Chap.  880.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  Arkansas    March  2,1899. 

Northwestern  Railway  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway  through  the — 

Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  extenaing  the  time  for  constructing     Vol.  80,  p.  996. 
and  operating  the  said  railway  for  two  years  from  the  fifth  day  of  April,  eighteen 
hondred  and  ninety-nine. 

Be  it  enaded  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  eight  of  the  act 
entitled  ''An  act  authorizing  the  Arkansas  Northwestern  Railway 
Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway  through  the  Indian  Tern-    Time  extended 
tory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  enacted  March  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  North  western 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  in  force  April  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  Railway  for  com- 
ninety-six,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  pjetion  of  right 

"Sbc.  8.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  one  hundred  y^^^/^JJ^^ 
miles  of  its  railway  within  five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act  or  vol.  29,  p.  89. 
the  rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  tnat  ]^rtion  not  built. 
That  said  railway  company  shall  construct  and  maintam  continually  all 
fences,  roads,  and  hiflfnway  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges  over  said 
railway  wherever  said  roacfs  or  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter  cross 
said  railway's  right  of  way,  or  may  be,  by  the  proper  authorities,  laid 
out  across  me  same.'' 

Approved,  March  2,  1899. 


Chap.  424.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Got-  March  8, 1899. 

emment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred,  and  for  other  ..,  „  ^  -.-. 

purpoMS.  Vol.  80,  p.  1074. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  BepresentoHves  of  the  United 

States  qf  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  Appropriations 
the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  for  the  objects  hereinafter  ex-  g^pl^^f^ 

pressed,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred,  p*™'*^ 
namely: 


UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


INDIAN   AFPAIB8. 

♦  ♦«♦«»» 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  ^h^^^*  ^^^. 
pay,  from  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  belonging  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  tion  of  Indians, 
of  Indians,  outstanding^  warrants  not  exceeding  in  amount  the  sum  of    Payment    au- 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  before  any  of  said  war-  J^Jj^    wa"*^ 
rants  are  paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  an  investigation  rants, 
to  be  made  to  ascertain  wnether  such  warrants  have  been  duly  and    -'J'^wjjt 
legally  issued,  and  are  a  valid  and  subsisting  obligation  of  said  nation;  — invesugauon. 
and  payment  of  the  same  shall  be  made  by  some  official  or  employee 
designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

♦  *««*»» 

Approved,  March  3,  1899. 


Chap.  426.  An  act  for  the  allowance  of  certain  claims  for  stores  and  supplies  March  8, 1899. 
reported  by  the  Court  of  Claims  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March  — 

third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Bowman  Vol.  30,  p.  1161. 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  U  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreseniatives  of  the  ^t<«^  JiS^il?iS' uT 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  ^er  the  Bowman 
Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  Act. 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  claimuits    Vol.  22,  p.  486. 
in  this  act  named  the  several  sums  appropriated  herein,  tnesame  being 
in  full  for,  and  the  receipt  of  the  same  to  be  taken  and  accepted  in 
each  case  as  a  full  and  final  release  and  discharge  of  their  respective 
claims,  namely: 
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MISCELLANEOUS  CLAIMS. 


*  *  * 


[Vol.30,  p.  1209.]     To  Henry  W.  Shipley,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
Henry  w.  Ship-  eighty-seven  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  for  work  done  and  material 


ley 


furnished  by  him  in  excess  of  what  was  required  of  him  by  his  agree- 


ment with  the  Indian  Bureau  in  the  construction  of  a  gristmiirand 

Nez  Perce  In-  sawmill  at  Nez  Perce  Indian  Agency,  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho. 

dian  Agency.  #*»»♦♦* 

[Vol.  30,  p.  1211.]  PIDTE  INDIAN  CLAIMS. 

Piute     Indian 

f  a  ma.  ,p^  ^^  following-named  persons,  or  their  heirs  or  legal  representa- 

tives, the  several  sums  respectively  mentioned  in  connection  with  their 
names,  for  services  rendered,  moneys  expended,  indebtedness  incurred, 
and  supplies  and  necessaries  furnished  in  repelling  invasions  and  sup- 
pressing outbreaks  and  hostilitiee  of  the  Piute  IncBans  within  itie  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  present  State  of  Nevada  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  namely: 

Kate  Miot,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Ellen  E.  Adams,  seven  hundred  and  fortjr  dollars. 

William  H.  Naleigh,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars. 

John  T.  Little,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars. 

A.  G.  Turner,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars. 
Oscar  C.  Steele,  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars. 
Samuel  Turner,  three  hundred  and  seven  dollars. 

J.  H.  Mathewson,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Charles  Shad,  three  hundred  and  twenty^ven  dollars. 

Theodore  Winters,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars. 

J.  F.  Holliday,  ninety-five  dollars. 

Franklin  Bricker,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars. 

Geoi^ge  Seitz,  one  hundred  and  tweiity  dollars. 

B.  F.  Small,  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

Purd  Henry,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars. 
Andrew  Lawson,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars. 
Louis  B.  Epstein,  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars. 
John  Q.  A.  Moore,  ^ye  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 
Lucy  Ann  Hetrick,  four  hundred  and  five  aollars. 
Charles  C.  Brooks,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars. 
Lizzie  J.  Donnell,  heir  of  Major  William  M.  Ormsby,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 
J.  M.  Gatewood,  one  thousand  and  forty-four  dollars. 
Seymour  Pixley,  three  hundred  and  five  dollars. 
J.  D.  Roberts,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars. 
H.  P.  Phillips,  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars. 
J.  M.  Horton,  ninety-five  dollars. 

George  Hickox  Cady,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars. 
James  H.  Sturtevant,  five  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars. 
Grould  and  Curry  Mining  Company,  one  thousand  dollars. 
John  H.  Tilton,  five  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars. 
R.  G.  Watkins,  two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars. 
J.  L.  Blackburn,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars. 
John  O.  Earl,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
L.  M.  Pearlman,  three  thousand  one  nundred  and  thirty  dollars. 
Robert  Lyon,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars. 
Thomas  Marsh,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Abraham  Jones,  three  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 
A.  McDonald,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
G.  H.  Berry,  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars. 
Robert  M.  Baker,  one  hundred  and  8eventyH>ne  dollars. 
P.  S.  Corbett,  ninety-five  dollars. 
John  S.  Child,  ^Ye  nundred  and  five  dollars. 
Benjamin  F.  Green^  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 
Alexander  Crow,  mnety-five  dollars. 
Mary  Curry,  widow  of  Abe  Curry,  five  hundred  dollars. 
Warren  Wasson,  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars. 
Michael  Tiemey,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars. 
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Samuel  T.  Curtis,  five  hundred  and  ninety  dollars. 
J.  Harvey  Cole,  two  hundred  and  two  dollars. 
Isaac  P.  Lebo,  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars. 
E.  Penrod,  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars. 
J.  B.  Preusch,  ninety-five  dollars. 
Wellington  Stewart,  four  hundred  dollars. 
»  *  *  «  « 

That  the  accounts  of  P.  S.  Corbett,  formerly  United  Statee  marshal  [Vol.  so,  p. 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  be  r€«djusted  by  the  Treasury  Department,  p*^  corbett 
and  that  the  services  rendered  and  expenses  incurred  by  said  Corbett 
in  his  various  attempts  to  arrest  Geoi^  E.  Spencer,  and  for  attempt- 
ing to  arrest  persons  chai^ged  with  sellmg  liquor  to  Indians,  be  allowed 
under  the  head  of  *'  Extraordinary  expense  account,"  and  to  certify 
the  iactSf  together  with  amount  due,  to  Congress. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Approved  March  3,  1899. 


Chap.  427.  An  act  maWng  appropriationfl  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropri-     March  8, 18W. 

atlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 

and  for  prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes.  Vol.  80,  p.  1214. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  JRepreserUatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be.     Deficiencies 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  aj^propriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas-  appropriations, 
my  not  otherwise  appropriatea,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appro- 
pnations  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  nundred  and  ninety-nine,  and 
for  prior  years,  and  for  other  objects  hereinafter  stated,  namely: 
#  *  *  #  * 

JUDGMENTS,   CX)UBT  OF  CLAIMS. 
«  «  «  «  # 

Promdedf  That  none  of  the  judgments  herein  provided  for  shall  be,JX®*-  3®»  P- 
paid  until  the  right  of  appeal  shall  have  expired:  Provided  further^    Appeal 
That  in  the  case  of  the  appropriation  for  the  judgment  in  fiivor  of    Jud^ent    of 
Anthony  F.   Navarre  and  others,  as  set  out  in  number  seventeen  Anthony  F.  Na- 
thousand  three  hundred  and  five  of  senate  document  numbered  one  ^*"®' 
himdred  and  fifty-three,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to 
withhold  from  distribution  amon^  the  said  Indians  so  much  of  any 
moneys  due  them  by  reason  of  said  judgment  as  he  may  find  to  be 
just  and  reasonable  for  attorney's  fees  for  services  rendered  said  claim-    Certain  attor- 
ants  and  for  advances  in  said  litigation,  and  to  pay  the  same  on  J|Stt.^^  ^  ^ 
account  of  the  prosecution  and  recovery  of  the  moneys  aforesaid  to  ^""*®*^' 
the  attorney  of  record  in  said  cause  as  required  by  the  decree  of  the 
court    * 

«  *  «  «  * 

Approved  March  3,  1899. 


Chap.  460.  An  act  to  ratify  agreements  with  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Brule  and     March  8, 1899. 

Rosebud  reservations  in  South  Dakota,  and  making  an  appropriation  to  carry  the 

same  into  effect  Vol.  SO,  p.  1362. 

Whereas  James  McLaughlin,  United  States  Indian  inspector,  did  on    Agreement 
the  first  day  of  March,  ei^teen  hundred  and  ninety-eignt,  make  and  ?Jwer^ruieaiid 
conclude  an  agreement  with  the  male  adult  Indians  of  the  Ix)wer  Brule  Rosebud reserva- 
l)and  of  the  Sioux  tribe,  occupying  or  belonging  on  the  Lower  Brule  tions. 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  which  said  agreement  is  as  follows: 

AOKEEMENT. 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  by  and  between  James  McLaugh- 
lin, U.  S.  Indian  inspector,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Sie 
Lower  Brule  band  of  the  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians,  occupjdng  or  belong- 
ing on  the  Lower  Bmle  Reservation,  in  South  Dakota,  witnesseth: 

Abticlb  1.  The  said  Indians  belonging  on  the  Lower  Brule  Reser- 
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vation  hereby  consent  and  agree  that  those  of  their  tribe  now  south  of 
the  White  River  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation,  South  Dakota, 
may  remain  thereon;  that  they  may  take  with  them  and  have  con- 
verted into  the  pennanent  fund  of  the  Indians  belonging  upon  the 
Rosebud  Reservation  their  pro^rtional  or  pro  rata  share  of  the  funds 
now  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians 
belonging  upon  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation;  and  that  the  Lower 
Brule  Indians  who  have  so  removed  may  become  and  are  hereafter  to 
be  considered  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  R^eservation. 

Abticlb  2.  In  consideration  of  the  lands  upon  the  Lower  Brule 
Reservation  abandoned  by  the  Indians  who  have  removed  to  the  Rose- 
bud Reservation,  and  in  order  that  the  United  States  may  reimburse 
itself  for  the  lands  purchased  for  the  Indians  last  mentioned  upon  the 
Rosebud  Reservation,  the  said  Indians  of  the  Lower  Brule  Reserva- 
tion do  hereby  cede  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  a  tract  of  terri- 
tory constituting  a  portion  of  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation,  and  esti- 
mated to  contain  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  (120,000) 
acres,  described  as  follows: 

Townships  107,  108,  and  109  N.,  range  79  W.  of  the  6th  prindpel 
meridian;  also  sections  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 

22,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  and  34,  and  west  half  of  sections  2, 11,  14, 

23,  26,  and  35  in  township  109  N.,  range  78  W.  of  5th  Prin.  Mer.;  also 
sections  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  15, 16,  17, 18, 19,  20,  21,  22,  27, 28, 29, 30, 
31,  32,  33,  and  34  in  township  108  N.,  range  78  W.  of  5th  Prin.  Mer.; 
also  sections  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20^21,  22,  27.  28, 
29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  and  34  in  township  107  N.,  range  78  W.  of  5th  Prin. 
Mei%:  also  north  ^  of  sections  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  township  106  N.,  range 
78  W.  of  5th  Prin.  Mer. ;  and  north  J  of  sections  1,2,  3,  4,  5.  and  6  of 
township  106  N.,  range  79  W.  of  5th  Prin.  Mer.  The  same  being  the 
western  portion  of  the  Lower  Brule  Indian  Reservation  from  ite 
northern  Doundary  to  its  southern  boundary  as  herein  described. 

Abticlb  3.  It  is  hereby  further  agreed  that  a  r^lotment  shall  be 
made  by  the  United  States  to  the  Indians  remaining  upon  the  Lower 
Brule  Reservation  within  the  diminished  portion  mereof :  Pr(yind^, 
That  all  children  bom  prior  to  the  time  of  making  such  reallotment 
shall  receive  allotments  of  land  in  manner  and  quantity  as  provided  in 
section  eight  of  the  act  of  Con£;ress  approved  March  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine :  And  proviam  further.  That  instead  of  g;ivinff 
an  allotment  of  320  acres  of  agricultural  or  double  that  quantity  of 
grazinff  land  to  the  head  of  a  family,  as  provided  in  said  sedion  eight, 
one-hfuf  of  that  ouantity  shall  be  allotted  to  the  husbuid  and  one- 
half  to  the  wife,  where  both  are  living  and  otherwise  entitled  to  the 
benefits  accruing  to  Indians  belonging  upon  said  reservation. 

Abticlb  4.  The  United  States  hereby  agrees  to  maintain  and  con- 
tinue the  Lower  Brule  Agency  and  agency  boarding  school  as  at 
I>re6ent  for  those  Indians  who  remain  upon  the  Lower  Brule  Reserva- 
tion. 

Abticlb  5.  This  agreement  shall  not  take  effect  and  be  in  force  until 
ratified  by  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  Siates. 

Dated  and  signed  at  the  Lower  Brule  Agency,  South  Dakota,  on  the 
first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight 

Jambs  McLaughlin,     (seal.) 

U.  S.  Indian  Inspector. 

1.  Bio  Mane  (his  X  mark) .  (sbal.^ 

2.  Black  Elk  (his  x  mark) ,  (seal.) 

3.  Chas.  De  Shbuquettb  Qbis  x  mark) ,  (seal.) 

and  two  hundrea  and  forty  (240)  others. 

I  hereby  certify  that  at  the  request  of  Indian  Inspector  McLaughlin, 
I  read  the  for^omg  agreement  m  open  council  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Lower  Brule  Agency,  parties  thereto,  and  that  it  was  explained  to 
them  through  the  interpreters,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

B.  C.  Ash, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
LowBB  Bbulb  Agency,  S.  D., 

March  1st,  1898. 
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We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregohig  articles  of  agreement  were 
fuller  explained  in  open  council  to  the  Indians  of  Lower  Brule  Agency, 
parties  hereto,  and  were  thoroughly  understood  by  them  before  sign- 
mg  the  same,  and  that  the  agreement  was  duly  executed  and  signed 
by  said  Indians. 

Albx.  Rbncoumtre, 

Official  Interpreter. 
Gborgb  Esteb, 

Special  Interpreter. 
Lower  Brulb  Aobnct,  S.  D., 

March  1st,  18d8. 

Witnesses  to  the  foregoing  agreement,  signatures  of  inspector  and 
the  243  Indians  whose  names  appear  as  parties  hereto. 

B.  C.  Ash, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent 
Gborob  S.  Stonb, 

Agency  Clerk. 

J.    R.    COLLARD, 

Agency  Physician. 
Lower  Brulb  Agency,  8.  D., 

March  1st,  1898. 

I  certify  that  the  total  number  of  male  Indians  over  eighteen  (18) 
years  of  age  belonging  on  this  reservation  is  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  (268) ,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  forty-three  (243)  have  signed 
the  foregoing  agreement 

B.  C.  Ash, 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent. 
Lower  Brulb  Aobnct,  S.  D., 

March  Ist,  1C98. 

I  certify  that  the  official  records  of  the  Lower  Brule  Agencjr  show 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  (268)  male  adult  Indians  over  eighteen 
(18)  years  of  age,  residing  on  or  belonging  to  the  Lower  Brule  Keser- 
vation,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  (243)  of  whom  have  duly  signed  > 
the  foregoing  agreement 

Jambs  McLaughlin, 
U.  S.  Indian  Inspector. 
Lower  Brulb  Agbnct,  S.  D., 

March  1st,  1898. 
And 

Whereas  James  McLaughlin.  United  States  Indian  inspector,  did  on    iMrjeement 
the  tenth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  nmety-eight,  make  S^^*g5J|^ 
and  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  male  adult  Indians  of  the  Sioux  ervatioD,  8.  Dak. 
tribe,  on  or  belonging  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  which  said  agreement  is  as  follows: 

AGREEMENT. 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  on  the  tenth  day  of  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  by  and  between  James  McLaugh- 
lin, U.  S.  Indian  inspector,  on  me  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  belongmg  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation, 
in  South  Dakota,  witnesseth: 

Article  1.  The  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation  l^ereby  J^,^^J^^  ^^^^ 
give  their  permission  and  consent  for  the  Indians  of  the  Lower  Brule  to  Lower*  Brule 
Reservation,  in  South  Dakota,  who  have  left  the  same  and  settled  upon  Indiana, 
the  Rosebud  Reservation,  to  remain  thereon  and  take  allotments  of 
lands  in  severalty  as  provided  in  section  eight  of  the  act  of  Congress    Vol.  25,  p.  890. 
approved  March  two,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  modified  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Article  2.  In  consideration  for  the  permission  and  consent  aforesaid  Consideration, 
it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  United  States  shall  pay  the  Indians  of  the 
Rosebud  Reservation,  as  now  constituted,  excludmg  the  said  Indians 
who  have  removed  to  the  Rosebud  Reservation  from  the  Lower  Brule 
Reservation,  pro  rata,  in  cash,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  ($1.25)  per  acre  for  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  of  the  Lower 
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Brule  Reservation,  as  provided  in  article  1  of  this  afrreement;  and  it 

is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation 

shall  not  be  dependent  upon  the  funds  of  the  Lower  Brule  Indians  for 

such  pa3anent,  out  the  same  shall  be  made  to  them  directly  by  the 

Government  of  the  United  States. 

Rights   of     Abticlb  3.  It  is  further  provided  and  agreed  that  the  Lower  Brule 

d^'aetUed  on  Ii^^i^M  who  have  permanently  located  upon  the  Rosebud  Reservation 

Rosebud  Reser-  shall  have  their  pro  rata  or  proportional  snare  of  the  tribal  funds,  now 

vation.  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  btates,  belonging  to  the  Indians  of  the 

Lower  Brule  Reservation,  transferred  to  ana  consolidated  with  the 

funds  of  the  Indians  belonging  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  and  that 

hereafter  they  shall  be  r^rded  in  all  essential  respects  as  Indians  of 

the  Rosebud  Reservation,  and  their  annuities  and  other  benefits  from 

the  Grovemment,  whether  derived  from  treaty  provisions,  or  otherwise, 

shall  be  distributed  to  them  at  the  Rosebua  Agency,  or  a  subagency 

Proviso.  connected  therewith:  Provided,  That  the  Lower  Brule  Indians  who 

furSi  '^^r  tewLrt^^®  ^  located  upon  the  Rosebud  Reservation  shall  have  no  further 

inLower  BrSe  i^^terest  in  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation,  or  the  lands  comprising  the 

Reservation.       same,  after  their  interest  in  the  tribal  funds  has  been  transferred  to  the 

Rosebud  funds  as  above  stipulated. 

^jot^ento  to     Abticlb  4.  It  is  hereby  an-eed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that 

cmiaren.  allotments  in  severalty  shall  be  made  to  all  children  bom  prior  to  tiie 

date  of  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  then  livine,  in  manner  and 

Vol.  25,  p.  890.    quantity  as  provided  in  section  eight  of  said  act  of  March  two,  eight- 

Proviaos.         een  hundred  and  eighty-nine:  Provided,  That  in  future  allotments 

—division  of  al-  upon  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  instead  of  allotting  320  acres  of  agri- 

lotment  between  cultural  or  double  that  quantity  of  grazing  land  to  the  head  of  a  family, 

nusband  and  j^  provided  in  said  section  eight,  one-half  of  said  quantity  shall  be 

allotted  to  the  husband  and  one-half  to  the  wife,  where  both  are  living 

and  otherwise  entitled  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  Indians  belong- 

vlriOTs^S  afic*^^°?  "P^*^  ^^  reservation:  Provided  further,  That  the  allotments  here- 

ment  tofore  made  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  shall  be  revised  in  conformity 

Completion  of  with  the  preceding  proviso.    And  provided  further,  That  where  any 

allotments,  etc  Indians  to  whom  allotments  in  severalty  have  been  made  in  the  field 

have  since  died,  such  allotments  shall  be  duly  completed  and  approved, 

and  the  lands  shall  descend  to  the  heirs  of  such  decedents,  in  accordance 

Vol.  25,  p.  8W.    with  the  provisions  of  section  eleven  of  said  act  last  above  mentioned. 

Rat  i  fl  c  a  t  i  o  n     Abticlb  5.  This  agreement  shall  not  take  effect  and  be  in  force  until 

necessary.  ratified  by  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dated  and  signed  at  the  Rosebud  Agency,  South  Dakota,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
Jambs  McLaughlin,     (seal) 

U.  8.  Indian  Inspector. 

1.  Chablbb  C.  Tackett,  (seal) 

2.  I.  P.  BeTTTELYOUN,  (SEAL) 

3.  Clement  Whirlwind  Soldier,     (seal) 

(and  one  thousand  and  twenty  others) . 

I  hereby  certify  that  at  the  request  of  Indian  Inspector  McLaughlin 
I  read  the  foregoing  agreement  in  open  council  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Rosebud  Agencv,  S.  D.,  parties  thereto,  and  that  it  was  explained  to 
them  through  tne  inteipreters  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

Chas.  £.  McChesnet, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent 
Rosebud  Agency,  S.  D., 

Mjarch  10,  1898. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  fore^ing  agreement  was  fully  explained 
by  us  in  open  council  to  the  Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Agency,  S.  D. ; 
that  it  was  fully  understood  by  them  before  signing,  and  that  we  wit- 
nessed the  signatures  of  the  Indians  thereto;  and  we  further  certify  that 
the  foregoinj^  names,  though  similar  in  some  cases,  represent  different 
individuals  in  every  instance. 

Louis  Rouudrau, 

Official  Interpreter. 
Thomas  Flood. 
Rosebud  Agency,  S.  D.,  Special  Interpreter. 

March  10,  1898. 
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We  certify  that  we  witnessed  the  signatures  of  Indian  Inspector 
McLaughlin  and  Indians  to  the  forgoing  agreement,  parties  thereto. 

Frank  Mullen, 

Agency  Clerk. 
H.  B.  Cox, 

Assifitant  Clerk. 
J.  Franklin  Housb, 

Day  School  Inspector. 
H.  J.  Caton, 
•Farmer  Cut  Meat  Creek  District 
John  Sullivan, 
Farmer  Black  Pipe  Creek  District 
Frank  Sypal, 
Farmer  Butte  Creek  District 
Rosebud  Agency,  S.  D., 

March  10,  1898. 

I  certify  that  the  total  number  of  male  Indians  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  belonging  on  this  reservation  is  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  (1 , 1 60) , 
of  whom  ten  hundred  and  twenty-three  (1,023)  have  signed  the  fore- 
going agreement 

Chas.  E.  McChesney, 

U.  S.  Indian  Agent 
Rosebud  Agency,  S.  D. 

March  10,  1898. 

I  certify  that  the  official  records  of  Rosebud  Agency,  S.  D.,  show 
eleven  hundred  and  sixty  adult  male  Indians  over  eighteen  years  of 
age  belonging  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  ten  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  of  whom  have  signed  the  foregoing  agreement,  being  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  (153)  more  than  the  three-fourths  majority  of  the  adult 
male  Indians  of  Rosebud  Agency. 

James  McLaughlin, 

U.  S.  Indian  Inspector. 
Rosebud  Agency,  S.  D., 

March  10,  1898. 

Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  agreement  made  and  _ LowerBrule 
enterea  into  on  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-  Indians, 
eight,  by  and  between  Jamee  McLaughlin,  United  States  Indian 
inspector,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Lower  Brule  band 
of  the  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  in  South  Dakota,  be,  and  the  same  hereby 
is,  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  agreement  made  and  entered  into  on  the  tenth  day  JJ^ST 
of  March,  eighteen  hundr^  and  ninety-eight,  by  and  between  James 
McLaughlin,  United  States  Indian  inspector^  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians  belongmg  to  the  Rosebud  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  ratified  and 
confirmed. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  payment  to  the  Indians  Appropriation, 
of  the  Rosebud  Reservation  stipulated  for  in  article  two  of  the  foregoing 
agreement,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money        . 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated:  Provided,  That  the  said  ^^^^^  fun 
payment  is  to  be  in  full  for  all  lands  recjuired  by  the  said  Lower  Brule 
Indians  for  allotments  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  one 
of  the  aforesaid  agreement. 

Approved,  March  3,  1899. 
8896 33 
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March  3,  1S99.  Chap.  453.— An  Act  To  authorize  the  Fort  Smith  and  Western  Railroad  Company 

—  to  construct  and  operate  a  railway  through  the  Choctaw  and  Creek  nations,  In  the 

Vol.  30,  p.  1368.     Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Beil  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Represeniaiives  of  the  United 
and  WesTe  Jn  ''^^^^  ^/  -4wm>rt  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Fort  Smith  and  West- 
Railroad  Compa-  em  Railroad  Comimny,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  virtue  of 
ny  granted  right  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  invested 
Choc^a  w^and  *^"^^  empoweretl  with  the  right  of  locating,  constructing,  owning,  equip- 
Creek  nations,  ping,  operating,  using,  and  maintaining  a  railway  and  telegraph  and 
Indian  Territory.  telej)hone  line  through  the  Choctaw  and  Creek  nations,  in  the  Indian 
Location.  Territory,  beginning  at  a  point  to  be  selected  by  said  company  on  the 

western  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Fort  Smith,  in  Sel)astian  County,  in  said  State,  and  running  thence  by 
the  most  feasible  and  practicable  route  in  and  through  that  part  of  the 
Indian  Territory  known  a,s  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  a  southwesterly  and 
westerly  direc!tion  through  the  counties  of  SkuUyNnlle,  San  Bois, 
Gaim^s,  and  Tobucksy,  and  crossing  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railway  in  said  Choctaw  Nation,  at  or  near  South  Canadian;  con- 
tinuing thence  westerly  to  the  South  Canadian  River;  continuing 
thence  northwesterly  and  through  the  Creek  Nation,  Indian  Territory, 
to  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  thereof,  near  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Agency,  said  line  forming  a  continuous  line  of  railway  with  the  line 
of  sgiid  railway  company  which  continues  westward  from  said  boundarj' 
line  of  the  Creek  Nation,  as  above  set  forth,  into  and  through  Okla- 
homa Territory,  to  Kingfisher,  in  said  Oklahoma  Territory,  with  a 
switch  or  spur  line  from  the  nearest  feasible  point  on  said  hne  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation  to  a  connection  with  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
Railroad,  at  a  point  between  Cedars  Station  and  Backlwne  Tunnel, 
of  about  eight  miles  in  length,  with  the  right  to  construct,  use,  an(i 
maintain  such  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  sidings  as  said  company  may 
deem  it  to  their  interest  to  construct  along  and  uj)on  the  right  of  way 
and  depot  grounds  herein  provided  for.  The  railway  so  constructed 
shall  l)e  of  standard  gau^e,  and  the  railway  shall  be  built  as  a  stand- 
ard railway  and  with  rails  weighing  not  less  than  sixty  pounds  to  the 
yard. 
Width.  Sec.  2.  That  said  corporation  is  authorized  to  take  and  use  for  all 

purposes  of  a  railway  and  telegraph  and  telephone  line,  and  for  no 
other  purpost^  a  right  of  w^ay  one  nundred  feet  in  wndth  through  the 
said  Choctaw  and  Creek  nations  for  the  said  Fort  Smith  and  W  estem 
Railroad  Company,  the  same  to  l)e  fifty  feet  on  either  side  of  the  track 
Additionalof  said  railway  from  the  center  thereof,  and,  in  addition  to  the  above 
land  for  stations,  ri^htof  way,  to  take  and  use  a  strip  of  land  one  hundred  feet  in  width, 
with  a  length  of  two  thousand  feet,  for  station  purposes  to  the  extent 
of  one  station  for  each  ten  mik»s  of  road,  with  the  right  to  use  such 
additional  grounds  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  tills  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  roadbed  and  track, 
not  exceeding  fifty  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  said  right  of  way, 
^Protimg.  or  as  much  thereof  as  maybe  includetl  in  said  cut  or  fill:  Protided, 

"~R™trieted  use.  That  no  more  than  said  addition  of  land  shall  be  taken  for  any  one 
etc.  'station:  Proiided  further^  That  Jio  part  of  the  lands  herein  authorized 

to  be  taken  shall  Ix)  leased  or  sold  by  the  company,  and  they  shall  not 
lie  used  except  in  sjich  manner  and  for  such  purposes  only  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  said  rail- 
Reversion,  road,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines;  and  when  any  portion  thereof 
shall  cease  to  bo  so  used,  such  j>ortion  shall  revert  U)  the  Choctaw 
Nation  or  Creek  Nation. 
Damages.  ^^  3   fhat  before  said  railway  and  telegraph  and  telephone  line 

shall  l)e  constructed  through  any  lands  held  by  individual  occupants 
according  to  the  laws,  usages,  and  custom  of  the  (Choctaw  Nation  or 
Creek  Nation,  respectively,  or  under  any  law  or  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  full  compensation  shall  l)e  made  to  such  occupants  for  all  prop- 
erty to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  such 
Referees.  ai>-  railway  and  telegraph  and  telephone  line.  In  case  of  failure  to  make 
praisai    \.  amicable  settlement  with  any  occupant,  such  compensation  shall  be 

detemiintNl  by  the  appraisement  of  disinterestm  referees,  to  be 
appointe<l— for  the  Choi^taw  Nation,  (me,  who  shall  act  as  chaimaan, 
by  the  President;  one  by  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
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Proviso. 
Hearings,  etc. 


and  one  by  the  said  railway  company;  and  for  the  Creek  Nation,  one, 
who  shall  act  as  chairman,  by  the  President;  one  by  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  one  by  said  railway  company,  who. 
before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  shall  take  ana 
subscribe  before  a  judge  or  clerk  of  a  United  States  court  or  United 
States  commissioner  an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully  and  impartiallv 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  oath,  duly  certified, 
shall  be  returned  with  their  award  to,  and  filed  with,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  within  sixty  days  from  the  completion  thereof;  and  upon 
the  failure  of  either  party  to  make  such  appointment  within  thirbr 
days  after  the  appointment  made  by  the  I^randent  the  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  by  the  judge  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  district  of  the 
Indian  Territory  in  which  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned  is 
situated  upon  the  application  of  the  other  party.  A  majority  of  said 
referees  shall  be  competent  to  act  in  case  of  the  absence  of  a  member, 
after  due  notice.  The  chairman  of  such  board  shall  appoint  the  time 
and  place  for  all  hearings:  Provided^  That  the  hearings  snail  be  within 
the  county  where  the  property  is  situated  for  which  compensation  is 
being  assessed  for  the  taking  thereof  or  damage  thereto,  and  at  a  place 
as  convenient  aa  may  be  for  said  occupant,  imless  the  said  occupant 
and  said  railway  company  agree  to  have  the  hearing  at  another  place. 
£ach  of  said  referees  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  four  dol- 
lars per  day  for  each  day  he  is  actually  engaged  in  assessing  compen- 
sation, with  mileage  of  five  cents  per  mile  For  each  mile  necessarily 
traveled  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Said  board  of  referees  shall 
have  power  to  call  for  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  said 
witnesses  shall  receive  the  usual  fees  allowed  witnesses  by  the  laws  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation  and  Creek  Nation,  respectively.  Costs,  including 
compensation  of  the  referees,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  award  and 
be  paid  by  the  said  railway  company.  In  case  the  referees  can  not 
agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award. 

Sec.  4.  That  either  party,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  findings  and  Appe*l,etc. 
award  of  the  referees,  shall  have  the  ri^ht,  within  sixty  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  award  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  notice  of  the  same, 
to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
dis^ct  of  the  Indian  Territory  sitting  at  the  place  nearest  and  most 
convenient  to  the  land  and  property  which  is  sought  to  be  condemned; 
and  said  suit  shall  then  proceed  for  determining  the  dama^  done  to 
the  property  in  the  same  and  like  manner  as  other  civil  actions  in  the 
said  court.  The  said  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  subject-matter  of  said  petition,  and  the  same  shall  be  heutl 
and  determined  by  said  court  in  accordance  with  the  laws  now  in  force 
or  hereafter  enacted  for  the  government  of  said  court;  and  the  meas- 
ure of  damages  in  condemning  property  authorized  by  this  act  shall 
be  that  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  in  so  far  as  the 
same  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  now  in  force  or  hereafter  en- 
acted for  the  ^vemment  of  the  United  States  courts  in  said  Choctaw 
and  Creek  nations  in  such  cases.  If  the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
for  a  larger  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees,  the  costs  of  the  litigation 
shall  be  adjudged  against  the  railway  company;  and  if  the  judgment 
of  the  court  shall  l^  for  the  same  as  the  award  of  the  referees,  then 
the  costs  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  appellant  If  the  iudgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the  award  of  the  referees, 

then  the  costs  shall  be  adjudged  against  the  appellee.    When  proceed-       

ings  shall  have  been  commenced  in  court,  the  railway  company  shall  ^^  ^^  d**^^^ 
pay  double  the  amoimt  of  the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  award.  ^^  * 
thereof,  and  then  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  property 
sought  to  be  condemned  and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
road and  tel^^ph  and  telephone  line.  If  such  appeal  is  not  taken  as 
hereinbefore  set  forth,  the  award  shall  be  conclusive  and  final,  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction: 

Sec.  5.  That  said  railway  company  is  authorized,  and  hereby  given 
the  right,  to  connect  or  cross  with  ita  tracks  the  tracks  and  raifrc^  of 
any  other  company  or  person  owning  or  operating  a  railway  in  the 
said  Choctaw  or  Creek  Nation.  In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable 
settlement  with  any  such  corporation  or  person  for  such  crossing,  such 


Costs. 


Work  may  be- 


Crossinga. 
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compensation  shall  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  hereinbefore 
provided  for  determining  the  compensation  for  land  and  other  property 
taken  and  damaged. 
Freight  chaiges.  Ssc.  6.  That  said  railway  compfmv  shall  not  chai^ge  the  inhabitants 
of  said  nations  a  greater  rate  of  freignt  than  the  rate  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  services  or  transportation  of  the  same 

Provisos.  kind:  Provided^  That  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not  exceed 

ratefl  *  *  ®  "  *^  *^ '  three  cents  per  mile.    Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  regulate 

RegulatioD.  the  charges  for  freight  and  passengers  on  said  railway  and  messages 
on  said  tel^raph  and  telephone  lines  until  a  State  government  or  gov- 
ernments shall  exist  in  said  nations  within  the  limits  of  which  said 
railway,  or  a  part  thereof,  shall  be  located,  and  then  such  State  gov- 
ernment or  governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regulate  the 
cost  01  transportation  of  persons  and  freights  within  theif  respective 
limits  of  said  railway;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  fix 
and  regulate  at  all  times  the  cc^  of  such  transportation  by  said  rail- 
way or  said  company  whenever  such  transportation  shall  extend  from 

Limit   paasen-  one  State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State:  Pro- 

ger  rates,  videdy  however,  That  the  rate  of  transportation  of  passengers,  local  or 

interstate,  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  above  expreissed:  And  provided 

Mall.  further.  That  said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  at  sucn  prices 

as  Congress  may  by  law  proviae;  and  until  such  rate  is  fixed  by  law 
the  Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation. 

Additional  Sec.  7.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
TOm^Mation  to  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  Creek  Nation, 
respectively,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  in  addition  to  the  compensation 
provided  for  in  this  act,  for  property  taken  and  damage  done  to  indi- 
vidual occupants  by  the  construction  of  the  railway  for  each  mile  of 
railway  that  it  may  construct  in  said  nations,  said  payments  to  be  made 
in  installments  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  each  ten  miles  of  road  is 

^w^«>*^  graded:  Provided,  That  if  the  general  council  of  either  the  Choctaw 
gene^KouncilZ  Nation  or  Creek  Nation,  within  four  months  after  the  filing  of  maps 
of  definite  location  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  dissents  from  the  allow- 
ance hereinbefore  provided  for,  and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  then  all  compensation  to  be  paid  to  said  nations 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  determined  as  provided  in 
section  three  for  the  determination  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
the  individual  occupant  of  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
courts  upon  the  same  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as  therein 
providea:  Provided  further.  That  the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged  to 

Award  to  be  in  be  paid  by  said  railway  compan>r  for  said  dissenting  nation  or  nations 

^tVon    ^™^'*'  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  said  nation  or  nations  would  be 

entitled  to  receive  under  the  foregoing  provision  except  the  annual 

Annual  rental,  tax  herein  provided  for.  Said  companv  shall  also  pay,  so  long  as  said 
territory  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  Indians  or  Creek 
Indians,  respectively,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  sum  of  fif- 
teen dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  construct  in 
the  said  nations,  respectively.  The  money  paid  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  disbursed  by  him 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  within  said 

Additional  nations:  Provided.  That  Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said 
taxes*-  lands  are  occupiea  and  poss^sed  by  said  nations,  to  impose  such  addi- 

tional taxes  upon  said  railway  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  for  the 
benefit  of  said  nations,  and  any  Territory  or  State  hereafter  formed 
throi^h  which  said  railway  shall  have  been  established  may  exercise 
the  lixe  power  as  to  such  part  of  said  railway  as  may  lie  within  ita 

Survey.  et<-.  limits.  Said  railway  company  shall  have  the  right  to  survey  and 
locate  its  railway  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Mai*8  to  be  filed,  gjj^,  g  rpj^^^.  gg^j^j  company  shall  cause  maps  showing  the  route  of  its 
located  lines  through  said  nations  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  said  nations;  and  after  the  filing  of  said  maps  no  claim 
for  a  subsequent  settlement  and  improvement  upon  the  nght  of  way 
— {hTI irro  con-  sh^^wn  by  said  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  company:  Provided, 
stnictiou,  etr.  That  a  map  showing  the  entire  line  of  the  road  in  the  Indian  Territory 
shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be- 
fore the  construction  of  the  same  shall  be  commenced:  Provided  fur- 
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iher.  That  said  railway  company  can  change  its  located  line  after  the    Changes,  etc 

approval  of  its  map  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  such  cases 

where  the  topograpny  of  the  country,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president 

of  the  railway  company  Justifies  such  change;  but  such  change  of  line 

shall  not  vary  more  than  five  miles  in  either  direction  from  the  loca- 

cation  shown  on  the  map  so  approved,  and  an  additional  map  showing 

such  change  shall  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior  before  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  road  shall  be 

commenced,  and  thereupon  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if 

originally  filed  with  and  approved  by  him. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  oflScers,  servants,  and  employees  of  said  componv    Employeea 
necessary  to  the  construction  and  management  of  said  rsdlroad  shall  SSJtof  w^^  ^^ 
be  allowed  to  reside,  while  so  engaged^  upon  such  right  of  way,  but 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  intercourse  laws  and  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  said  intercourse  laws. 

Sec.  10.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  seventy-five  Coiwtructlon. 
miles  of  its  railway  in  said  nations  within  three  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  and  complete  the  same  within  three  years  thereafter,  or  the 
rights  herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  portion  not  built 
That  said  railway  company  shall  construct  and  mamtain  continually  Crofl8iiig8,eta 
all  roads  and  highway  crossings  and  necessary  bridges  over  said  rail- 
way wherever  said  roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter  cross 
said  railway's  right  of  way  or  may  lie  by  the  proper  authorities  laid 
out  across  the  same. 

Sbc.  11.  That  the  said  Fort  Smith  and  Western  Railroad  Company    Condition  of 
shall  accept  this  right  of  wajr  upon  the  express  condition,  binding  upon  ^ccept^^ice- 
itself,  its  successors  and  assigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise,  nor 
assist  any  effort  looking  toward  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the 
present  tenure  of  the  Choctaw  Indians  or  Creek  Indians  in  their  land, 
and  will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Choctaw  Nation  or  Creek 
Nation  any  further  grant  of  land  or  its  occupancy  than  is  hereinbefore 
provided:  Provided,  That  any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in    Provt$o. 
this  section  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  forfi?!*^^**'^  ^' 
of  said  railway  company  under  this  act 

Sec.  12.  That  all  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  and  other  conveyances  Becord  of 
executed  by  said  railway  company,  conveying  any  portion  of  its  rail-  mortpagcB. 
way,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines,  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be 
constructed  m  said  Choctaw  Nation  and  Creek  Nation  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evi- 
dence and  notice  of  their  execution  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and 
property  of  said  company  as  therein  expressed. 

Sbc.  13.  That  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or    Amendment 
repeal  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  right  of  way  herein  and  hereby  granted  shall  not    Aarignment, 
be  assigned  or  transferred  in  any  form  whatever  pnor  to  the  construe-  ^^  ^'  ^^^  ®* 
tion  and  completion  of  the  road  except  as  to  mortgages  or  other  hens 
that  may  be  given  or  secured  thereon  to  aid  in  the  construction  thereof. 

Approved,  March  3,  1899. 


PROCLAMATION. 
[No.  16.] 

A   PROCLAMATION.  JPly27,189e. 

Vol.  80,  p.  1779. 

Whereas  in  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet  pursuant  to  section   Preamble, 
ten  of  the  act  of  Coneress  approved  Mareh  third,  eighteen  hundred    Vol.  27,  p.  642. 
and  ninety-three,  the  lands  known  as  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  West- 
em  Saline  Reserves  were  excepted  from  settlement  in  view  of  three 
leases  made  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  prior  to  Mareh  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress    Vol.  22,  p.  849. 
approved  August  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two; 

And  whereas  it  appears  that  said  leases  were  never  approved,  as 
provided  by  law; 
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Cherokee  Out^     Now,  therefore,  I,  William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States, 

*®^'  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section  ten  of  said  act  of  March 

third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  do  hereby  declare  and  make 

known  that  all  the  lands  in  said  saline  reserves,  as  described  in  a 

iSi?*^mS  ^t  proclamation  dated  August  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 

certaSi  wSne^S  tl"^«e,  are  hereby  restored  to  the  public  domain  and  will  be  disposed 

serves.  of  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  public  lands  in  said 

Vol.28,  p.  1227.  Cherokee  Outlet,  subject  to  the  poUcy  of  the  Government  in  disposing 

of  saline  lands. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 

of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  in 

the  year  of  our  Lora  one  thousand  eighteen  hundred  and 

[seal.]    ninety-eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 

the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third. 

William  McKinley. 
By  the  President: 

Wiluam  R.  Day, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 


The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust  funds  and  trust 
lands  during  the  year  ending  October  31, 1899. 

Statement  A  shows  in  detail  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  various 
tribes. 

A  statement  also  will  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands. 

A. — Statement  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  in  lieu  of  investment. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Blackfeet   Reservation.  4   per  cent 
fund 


Cboctaws 

Choctaw  orphan  fund  . 
Choctaw  school  fund  . . 
Choctaw  general  fund . 
Creek  general  fund 

Creeks 


Cherokee  asylum  fund 

Cherokee  national  fund 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

Cherokee  school  fund 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  in  Okla- 
homa fund 

Chicksaw  national  fund 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  fund . 

Crow  fund  a 

Crow  Creek  4  per  cent  fund , 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation  4  per  cent 
fund 

lowas 

Iowa  fund 


/June  10, 1896 
July  1,1898 
Jan.  20, 1825 

\June22,1855 
Sept.  27, 1830 
Apr.  1,  1880 

do 

....do 

/Aug.  7,1856 

\Junel4,1866 
Apr.    1,1880 

do 

....do 

....do 


Kansas  school  fund 

Kansas  general  fund , 

Kickapoos 

Kickapoo  general  fund , 

Kickapoo  4  per  cent  fund 

Kickapoos  in  Oklahoma  fund 

L'Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert  Chippewa 

fund , 

Menomonee  fund 

Menomonee  log  fund , 

Nez  Percesof  Idaho  fund 

Omaha  fund 

Osages 

Osage  fund 

Osage  school  fund 

Otoes  and  MisBourias  fund 

Pawnee  fund 

Ponca  fundi 

Pottawatomies 

Pottawatomies  general  fund 

Pottawatomies  educational  fund 

Pottawatomies  mill  fund 


Date  of 
acts,  resolu- 
tions, or 
treaties. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

Aug.  27, 1892 
Mar.  2,1895 
/June  10,1890 
\July  1,1898 
May  7,18>4 
Apr.  1,1880 
Junel4,lM6 
Apr.  1,1880 
June  29, 1888 
May  18, 1854 
Apr.  1.1880 
July  28, 1882 
June  10. 1896 

Apr.    1,1880 

do 

June  12, 1890 
Aug.  15, 18^ 
Apr.  1,1880 
June  2,1825 
[Apr.  1,1880 
I  July  15,1870 
[May  9,1872 
[June  16, 1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
Aug.  15,1876 
Apr.  12,1876 
Mar.  3,1881 
fJune  5,1846 
tJunel7,1846 
Apr.    1,1880 

do 

....do 


Statutes  at  Large. 


Vol.  Page.  Sec. 


3M 

236 
614 
837 

70 

70 

70 
701 
786 

70 

70  ' 

70 

70 

70 
70 
70 


350 

1071 
70 
842 
70 
221 
1079 
70 
177 


70 
70 

146 

331 
70 

242 
70 
36 
91 

291 
70 

208 
28 

422 


Amount  in  the 
United  States 


Annual 
interest  at  4 


I) 

19 


a  Annual  report,  1892,  page  748. 


6  , 
3 


Treasur>'. 

and  5  per 
cent. 

$165,446.68 

$6,617.87 

390,257.92 

19,512.90 

37,014.29 

1,850.71 

49,472.70 

2,473.63 

423,514.00 

21,175.70 

1,473,562.95 

73,678.14 

200,000.00 

10,000.00 

275,168.00 

13,758.40 

64, 147. 17 

8,207.37 

1,428,M3.21 

71,427.16 

374, 679. 31 

18,733.96 

850,707.23 

42,536.36 

1,000,000.00 

60,000.00 

1,206,695.66 

60,884.78 

42,560.36 

2,128.02 

228,867.83 

11,443.37 

168,335.10 

6,733.40 

38-1,838.16 

15,393.53 

57,500.00 

2.875.00 

m,  543. 37 

8,577.16 

135,000.00 

6,750.00 

27,174.41 

1,358.72 

26,996.20 

1,349.81 

66,892.26 

8,844.61 

91,900.79 

4,595.03 

12,469.79 

498.80 

33,443.82 

1,672.19 

20,000.00 

153,039.38 

1,047,343.45 

87,714.54 
389,182.56 

69,120.00 


119,911.53 
670,799.42 
400,000.00 
70,000.00 

230,064.20  \ 

89,618.57  i 
76.993.93 
17,482.07  ! 


1,000.00 

7,651.96 
52,367.17 

4,885.72 
19,459.12 

8,456.00 


8,263,681.00  I        413,184.05 


5,995.58 
33,539.97 
20,000.00 

8,500.00 

11,503.21 

4,480.93 

3,849.70 

874.10 
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A. — SUUemeni  of  funds  held  in  irwU  by  the  Government  in  lieu  of  investment — Continued. 


Tribe  and  fund. 


Payallap  4  per  cent  school  fund. . 
Round  valley  general  fund 


Sac  and  Fox  of  the  MiBsissippi 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  MiflsisslppI  fund. . 
Sac  and   Fox  of  the  Miaslnippi  in 

Oklahoma  fund 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mlssiflsippi  in  Iowa 

fund 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  fund. . . . 
Seminole  general  fund 

Semlnoles 


Oct.  1,1890 
/Oct.  2,1837 
\Oct.  11, 1842 

Apr.  1,1880 


Senecasof  New  York 

Seneca  fund 

Seneca  and  Shawnee  fund 

Seneca  (Tonawanda  Band)  fund.. 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  fund 

Siletz  general  fund 

Sioux  fund 

Slssetonand  Wahpetonfund 

Stockbridge  consolidated  fund 

Tonkawafunda 

Umatilla  school  fund 

Umatilla  general  fund 

Ute5per  cent  fund 

Ute4percent  fund 

Uintah  and  White  River  Ute  fund. 

Winnebagoes 

Yankton  Sioux  fund 


Amount  of  4  and  6  per  cent 
funds,  as  above  stated,  held 
by  the  Qovemment  in  lieu  of 

investment 

Amount  of  annual  interest 


Date  of 
acts,  resolu- 
tions, or 
treaties. 


.do. 


June  10,1896 
Oct.  21, 1887 
Apr.  1,1830 

do 

[Aug.  7,1856 
[Mar.  21, 1866 
June27,1846 
Apr.  1,1880 

....do 

....do 

July  8,1882 
Aug.  16,1894 
Mar.  2.1889 
1,1880 
6,1871 
8,1893 
1,1880 

do 

Apr.  29, 1874 
June  15.1880 
Apr.  1,1880 
/Nov.  1,1837 
\Julyl6,1870 
Aug.  16,1894 


Apr. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Statutes  at  Large. 


Vol.    Page.    Sec, 


541 

5% 

70 

70 


643 

70 

70 

702 

767 

35 

70 

70 

70 

149 

824 

895 

70 

405 

643 

70 

70 

41 

204 

70 

546 

855 

819 


3 
2,3 


11 


Amount  in  the 

United  States 

Treasury. 


183,947.18 

2,312.04 

200,000.00 

800.000.00 

12,164.96 

300,000.00 

88,608.98 

157,400.00 

21,659.12 

1,600,000.00 

500,000.00 

70,000.00 

118,050.00 

40.979.60 

15,140.42 

86,950.00 

42,784.94 

115,900.00 

8,000,000.00 

1,082.836.19 

75,968.60 

25,725.00 

86,740.27 

159,164.90 

500,000.00 

1,250,000.00 

3,840.00 

804,909.17 

78,340.41 

480,000.00 


32,694,118.09 


Annual 

interest  at  4 

and  6  per 

cent 


$1,357.89 

115.60 

10,000.00 

40,000.00 

606.25 

15,000.00 

1.930.20 
7,870.00 
1,062.96 

76,000.00 

25.000.00 
8,500.00 
5,902.50 
2,048.96 
757.02 
4,347.50 
2,139.24 
5,795.00 
150,000.00 

51.616.80 
8,799.48 
1,286.25 
1,837.01 
7,958.24 

25,000.00 

60.000.00 
167.00 

40,245.45 
8,917.00 

24,000.00 


1,613,408.92 


a  See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  18,  first  session  Fifty-second  Congress. 


The  changes  in  the  statement  of  funds  held  in  lieu  of  investment  are  accounted 
for  as  follows: 

These  funds  have  been  increased  by— 

Addition  to  the  Cherokee  school  fund 1259.85 

Addition  to  Kansas  general  fund 349. 84 

Addition  to  Menomonee  log  fund 165,885.512 

Addition  to  Omaha  fund 28,765.84 

Addition  to  Osage  fund 6,741.59 

Addition  to  Puyallup  4  per  cent  fund 6,955.52 

$202, 457. 16 

And  decreased  by~ 

Payment  out  of  the  Choctaw  general  fund  on  account  of  outstanding  warrants.  75, 000. 00 

Payment  per  capita  out  of  Crow  fund 8,158.75 

Payments  out  of  Fort  Bel  knap  4  per  cent  fund 122. 008. 85 

Payments  out  of  Kickapoo  funds 2, 406. 16 

Payment  per  capita  to  Kez  Perces  of  Idaho 162.285.46 

Payment  out  of  Shoshone  and  Bannock  fund 8, 778. 07 

Payment  out  of  Silets  general  fund 300.00 

Payment  out  of  Sisseton  and  Walhpeton  fund 141,699.04 

615,628.32 

Net  decrease 313,171.10 
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The  receiplfl  and  disbursements  since  November  1,  18^,  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  Indian  Office,  on  accomit  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing statement: 


Appropriations.                Acts  and  treaties. 

) 

On  hand 

November 

1,1898. 

Amount 

received 

during 

year. 

Disbursed 

during 

the  year. 

On  hand 

November 

1.1899. 

Proceeds  of  Sioux  reserva- 

12 Stat,  819,  act  Mar. 
3,1868. 

Article  4.  treaty  of 
Oct.  5, 1859, 12  Stat, 
1112. 

Act  of  Mar.  8, 1872 

Acts  of  July  81,1872, 

and  Aug.  7, 1882. 
2d  art  treaty  Sept  29, 

1866,  2  sec.,  act  July 

15,1870. 
Act  of  June  17, 1892, 

27  Stats.,  62-8. 
Acts  of  Feb.  19, 1873, 

and  June  23, 1874. 
Treaty  Feb.  27,  1867, 

16Stat,682. 

2d  art  treaty    1869, 
act  Feb.  2, 1868. 

Treaty  Mar.  6, 1871, 12 
Stat,  U71, act  Aug. 
15,1876. 

Acts  of  Apr.  7,  1869, 
and  Jan.  11, 1875. 

Act  of  Aug.  16, 1876.... 

Actof  Apr.  10,1876.... 

Act  of  Aug.  5, 1882, 22 

Stat,209,m 
Act  of  July  28,  1882, 

22  Stat,  177. 

$10,868.49 

26,648.86 

77.04 

865,416.72 
8,257,989.41 

9,238.92 

1,589.24 

28,748.43 

18,294.61 

28.58 

299.50 
670,799.42 

400,000.00 

195,905.17 

12,683.85 

1828.97 
847.34 

$11,697.46 

tions  in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota. 
Fulfilling  creaty  with  Kan- 
sas, proceeds  of  lands. 

FulfiUinflr  treaty  with  MI- 

amls  of  Kansas,  proceeds 

of  lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Oma- 

has,  proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling     treaty     with 

OsMres,  proceeds  of  trust 

26,996.20 

77.04 

23,765.84 
5,741.69 

6,074.75 

389,182.66 

8,268,681.00 

14,313.67 

Reservation. 

8270.00 

1,819.24 

dian  lands  in  Kansas. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Pot- 

tawatomies,  proceeds  of 

lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Win- 

nebagoes,    proceeds    of 

lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs 

and  Foxes  of  Missouri, 

proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Shaw- 

nees,  proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Otoes 

and  MisBouriafl,  proceeds 

of  lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Paw- 
nees, proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Uma- 

Fulfilling    treaty     with 
Klckapoos,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

28,748.48 

18,294.61 

28.68 

299.50 

670,799.42 

400,000.00 

196,905.17 

218.66 

12,409.79 

Total 

9,998,682.74 

85,758.49 

483.66 

10,088,807.67 
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The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  the  various  Indian  tribes,  from  all  sources, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899: 


Tribes. 


Interest  on 
trust  fund&i 


Apciches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches 

Apaches,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  i 

Wichitas ' 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 950,000.00 

Cherokees ;      135,898.48 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians. . .  2, 128. 02 

Chippewasof  the  Mississippi I 

Chippewas  in  Minnesota 


Chickasaws 

Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior 

Chippewas  of  Red  Lake  and  Pem- 
bina 


Chippewas,  Turtle  Mountain  Band. 

Chippewas  on  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation   

Choc  taws 

CcEurd'Alenes 

Columbias  and  Colvilles 

Creeks 

Crow  Creek  Sioux 

Cro\?s 

Confederated  tribes  and  bands  in 
middle  Oregon 

Digger  Indians 

D'Wamish  and  other  allied  tribes 
in  Washington 

Eastern  Shawnees 

Fort  Hall  I ndians 

Flatheads  and  other  confederated 
tribes 

Flatheads,  Carlos'*  Band '.....'...'.'.'.'. 

Hualapais  in  Arizona 

Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico 


60,834.78 


29,260.06 


73,678.14 
6,733.40 
11,777.52 


Indians  at  Blackfeet  Agency 

Indians  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency. . . 
Indians  at  Fort  Barthold  Agency  . . 

Indians  in  California 

Indians  at  Fort  Feck  Agency 

Indians  of  Klamath  Agency 

Indians  in  Washington 

Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency 


Indians  in  Nevada 

Indians  in  Oregon 

lowas  (Kan  sas) 

lowas  in  Oklahoma 

Kansas 

Kickapoos  (Kansas) 

Kickapoos  (Oklahoma)  

L'Anse  and  Vieux  de  Sert  Chippe- 
was  

Makahs 

Menominees , 

Mission  Indians , 

Modocs  in  Indian  Territory 

Molels 

Nez  Perces  (Idaho) 

Nez  Perces  of  Joseph's  Band 

Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes  

Omahas 

Osages 

Otoes  and  Missourlas 

Pawnees 

Poncas 

Pottawatomies  (Kansas) 

P»uyallup  Indians 

Quapaws 

Qui  nai  elts  and  Ouil  leh  utes 

Round  Valley  Indians 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  . . 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  in 
Iowa 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri 

Seminoles  (Indian  Territory) 

Seminoles  in  Florida 


2,15L66 


3,306.93 
17,212.34 


5,525.36 
3,051.80 
2,690.67 
5,196.45 
1,672.18 

1,000.00 


49,416.79 


20,400.68 


18,027.65 
418,917.96 
33,539.96 
20,000.00 
3.500.00 
9,204.72 
1,814.76 


Treaty  and 
agreement 
obligations.^ 


Gratuities.' 


.$100,000.00 
.1    90,000.00 


15,000.00 

270,000.00 

8,000.00 


30,032.89 
11,500.00 
7,000.00 
49,968.40 


78,000.00 


1,060.00 
6,000.00 


300,000.00 
360,000.00 
80,000.00 


2,875.00 
3,000.00 
6,750.00 
4,374.99 


59,299.18 


3,000.00 
6,000.00 


116,000.00 
8,635.84 
8.456.00 


115.60 
15,608.24 

1,930.20 

1,082.96 

75,000.00 


47,100.00 
*26,'647.*65* 

"i.'soo.oo* 


51.000.00 


8,070.00 
28,500.00 


7,125.00 

10,000.00 
13,000.00 

10,000.00 


Indian 

monevs, 

proceeasof 

labor  and 

miscella- 

neous.^ 


1283,729.47 

12,624.99 

607.28 

4,699.73 


6,000.00 
500.00 

7,000.00 


30,000.00 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
7,500.00 

225,000.00 


21,000.00 


5.000.00 
14,000.00 
13,000.00 
16,000.00 
12.000.00 


2,500.00 


10,000.00 


3,000.00 


3,000.00 
2.500.00 


7,500.00 


15,000.00 


1,000.00 


6,000.00 


81,918.52 


23, 785. 17 
19,216.84 


Total. 


72.425.19 


2,510.00  I 
5,928.38 


36,690.72 


2,180.00 


2,667.90 
403.25 


1,049.00 

6,842.50 

222.09 


10,208.83 
6,508.83 


298.25 


697.00 


317.08 

22,440.35 

66,499.64 

1,785.02 

87.60 

3,045.73 

110.60 


1,380.43 


82.45 


288.00 


$283,729.47 

112,624.99 
140,507.28 
140.498.21 
2,128.02 
86,918.52 
270,000.00 
87,119.95 
26,841.84 

10,000.00 
13,000.00 

10.000.00 
131,708.14 
11,500.00 
9,510.00 
129,574.92 
6,783.40 
126,468.24 

6,000.00 
500.00 

7,000.00 

1,030.00 

40,38L56 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
7,500.00 

227,667.90 
303,712.18 
377,212.84 
80,000.00 
22,049.00 
6,842.60 
5,222.09 
14,000.00 
13,000.00 
16,000.00 
12,000.00 
8,400.36 
6,051.80 
22,149.50 
16,080.27 
11,672.18 

1,000.00 
3,000.00 
109,014.22 
8,000.00 
2,500.00 
3,000.00 
27,097.68 
7,500.00 

116,817.08 

49.103.»t 

488,873.59 

35,324.96 

67,187.50 

21,545.73 

29,962.87 

1,314.76 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

1,496.08 

66,606.24 

1,962.65 

9,152.96 

103,788.00 

6,000.00 
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IKOOME   OF  VARIOUS  INDIAN   TRIBES. 


Tribes. 

Interest  on 
trust  funds.» 

Treaty  and 
agreement 
obligaUon8.s 

Gratuities.' 

Indian 

monevs, 

proceedsof 

labor  and 

miscella- 

neous.* 

Total. 

SenecaB 

$2,048.96 

4,847.60 

757.02 

$3,690.00 

$5,788.96 

Senecas,  Tonawana  band 

4, 347. 50 

Senecas  and  Shawnees 

767.02 

Senecas  of  New  York 

11,902.50 
10,000.00 

11,902.60 

18,200.00 
10,000.00 

Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  in  Wy- 
oming   

'$i6,'666.'66* 

20,000.00 

$3,200.00 

Bhoehones  in  Nevada 

Shoshones  in  Wyoming 

20,000.00 

Sioux,  Yankton  tribe 

24,000.00 

50,000.00 

895.09 

74,895.09 
10.000.00 

Sioux  of  Devils  Lake 

10,000.00 

Sioux  of  different  tribes 

150,000.00 

1,487.000.00. 

1,687,000.00 
5,000.00 

Sioux,  Medawakauton  band 

5,000.00 

Siaseton  and  Wahpeton  Indians 

64,709.49 

is,  466. 66 

4,600.00 

384.00 

88,493.49 
4,600.00 

Six  Nations,  of  New  York 

5,858.02 

5,858.02 

Spokanes 

7,200.00 

7,200.00 

Stockbridges 

8,799.42 
1,286.24 
76,000.00 

*9,795.26 

8,799.42 

TonkawRff 

2,000.00 

8,286.24 

Utea,  confederated  bands  of 

Walla  Walla,  Cayuse,and  Umatilla 
tribes....?......... 

83,740.00 
*"'44*ie2.*47" 

11,573.83 

41.69 

1,789.77 

36.94 

170,813.83 
14,836.85 

5,000.00 

Winnebagoes 

45,902.24 

8,000.00 

8,036.94 

Shoshones  and  Bannocks 

26,000.00 

26,000  00 

Total 

1,421,871.18 

8,818,834.92 

717,625.00 

688,871.86 

•6,146,202.91 

1  Interest  on  uninvested  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
April  1, 1880  (21  Stats.,  70) ,  and  other  acts  of  Ck>ngre8S.  Paid  In  cash,  as  provided  by  law,  to  the  various 
Indian  tribes,  as  treaties  require  or  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department,  for  the  sup- 
port, education,  and  civilization  of  the  respective  Indian  tribes. 

*  Appropriated  by  Congress  annually,  under  treaty  stipulations,  subject  to  changes  by  limitation  of 
treaties.  Expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  for  the  support,  etc.,  of  the  Indians,  or 
paid  In  cash,  aspro^ded  by  treaty. 

*  Donated  by  Congreas  for  the  necessary  support  of  Indians  having  no  treaties,  or  those  whose  treaties 
have  expired,  or  whose  funds  arising  from  existing  treaties  are  inadequate.  Expended  under  the 
supervifflon  of  the  Department. 

«  Proceeds  of  leasing  of  tribal  lands  for  grazing  and  farming  purposes,  and  results  of  Indian  labor. 
Monevs  collected  through  Indian  agents  and  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians,  or  paid  to  them  in  cash  per  capita. 

(  Umatilla  tribe  only. 

*  In  addition  to  this  a  large  income,  amounting  in  the  amcgate  to  a  million  and  a  lialf  dollars,  is 
received  by  individual  Induins  from  sales  of  beef  cattle  and  various  products  to  the  Government,  the 
freighting  of  Indian  supplies,  the  sales  of  products  to  private  persons,  and  from  the  leasing  or  working 
on  shares  of  allotted  lands. 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDER. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  j^,  1S9S, 
It  ia  hereby  ordered  that  eection  10,  township  23  north,  range  13  west,  Arizona,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  school  purposes  for  the 
Hualapai  Indians,  to  oe  known  as  the  **Uiiaiapai  Indian  School  Reserve." 

William  McKinley. 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


School. 


How  supported. 


Capacity. 


Colorado  River  Agency:  Colorado  River  bocutling. 

Fort  Moiave  training 

Hualapal  Reservation: 

Hualapai  day,  Hackberry 

Hualapai  day,  Kingman 

Supai  Reservation,  day 

Navajo  Agency: 

Navajo  boarding , 

Little  Water  day 

Keams  Canyon,  Moqul  boarding , 

Blue  Canyon  day 

Oreibaday 

Polocco  day 

Second  Mesa  day 

Phoenix  training 

Pima  Agency: 

Pima  boarding 

San  Xavier  day 

Tucson  boarding 

San  Carlos  Agency:  San  Carlos  boarding 

Fort  Apache  Agency:  Fort  Apache  boarding 


By  Government. 
do 


100 
150 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


120 


100 


....dd 

By  Catholic  Church 

By  Presbyterian  Church. 

By  Government 

do 


150 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fort  Yuma:  Yuma  boarding 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency:  Hoopa  Valley  boarding. 
Mission  Tule  River  (consolidated)  Agency : 


By  Government. 
do 


175 
100 
05 


176 
200 


Agua  Caliente  day. 
Capitan  Grande  day. 


Coahuila  day. 

La  Jollu  day 

Martinez  day 

Mesa  Grande  day 

Pechanga  day 

Potrero  day 

Rin con  day 

San  Jacinto  day 

Tule  River  day 

Perris :  Training 

Greenville :  Boarding 

San  Diego  County : 

Public  day,  Anahuac  district 

Public  day,  Helm  district 

Public  day,  College  district ' 

Baird  day 

Big  Pine  day 

Bishop  day 

Fallri  ver  Mills  day 

Hat  Creek  day 

Independence  day i  . 

Manchester  day 

Potter  Valley  day 

Ukiah  day 

Upper  Lake  day. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do* 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


160 
100 


By  contract 

do 

....do 

By  Government, 
.do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Round  Valley  Agency :  Round  Valley  boarding 

San  Diego:  Indastrial  boarding !  By  contract. 

Banning:  St.  Boniface's  boarding do 

Hopland  day ' do 

Pinole  day ' do 

St.  Turibius  boarding ' do 

Fort  Bidwell:  Training 'By  Government . 


70 
150 
150 


COLORADO. 


Grand  Junction:  Training By  Government . 

Fort  Lewis:  Training ' do     


Fort  Hall  Agency:  Fort  Hall  boarding i  By  Government . 

Lemhi  Agency:  Lemhi  boarding ! do 


20 
100 


170 
300 


150 
40 


1  No  reports  received  from  this  school. 
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the  year  ended  June  SOy  1899. 


Number  of 

employees. 

Enroll- 
ment 

Avemge 
attendance. 

'1 

T 

5zi 

Cost  to 
Government. 

Sex. 

Race. 

f 

i 

Coat  toother 

1 

.2 

a 

1 

i 

parties. 

6 
6 

I        5 

7 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
20 

11 

3* 

6 

4 

20 
6 

i' 

i" 

i* 

1 

7 
2 

7 
10 

5 

13 
2 
9 

1 
1 
2 
1 
22 

13 
2 
10 
10 
6 

13 
13 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
9 
5 

4 

1 

8 
1 
4 

i" 

2 

1 
12 

13 

i' 

7 

1 

22 
7 

i" 

i" 

i' 

i' 

1 

3' 

1 

9 

16 
9 

12 
2 

10 
2 
2 
1 
2 

30 

11 
2 

12 
9 
9 

11 
12 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
13 
6 

102 
163 

\          50 
I          75 

125 
47 

100 
22 
44 
41 
87 

706 

193 
109 
170 
105 

74 

165 
214 

24 
20 
17 
80 
28 
27 
26 
32 
89 
26 
21 
209 
71 

10 
18 

97 
153 

68 
48 
60 

"■'36" 
....... 

21 
26 
16 

94" 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
5 
8 
12 

10 
9 
12 
10 
10 

10 

$14,901.68 
24,251.70 

8,188.39 
2,364.27 
4,388.60 

18,785.09 

4,764.91 

16,892.61 

2,326.07 

937.90 

1,716.14 

896.46 

82,191.04 

28,029.26 

77 

78 

624 
177 

170 
101 
71 

146 
168 

$19,000.00 

13,622.26 
12,659.07 

17,983.29 
21,182.05 

798.98 
948.73 
1,201.45 
1,256.41 
1,125.40 
1,246.21 
1,255.49 
1,229.34 
1,279.03 
1,246.65 
1, 196. 79 
22, 102. 77 
9,634.87 

200.83 
166.66 

19 
16 
18 
18 
19 
18 
17 
19 
29 
20 
14 

7 
5+ 

10 
84 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
12 

9 
7 

186 
49 





4" 

5 
G 

6" 

2 

10 
13 

8 

1 

i 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
5 
9 
1 
1 

3* 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
8 
15 
1 
1 
5 
6 

14 
15 

13 
5 

25 
34 
72 
32 
24 
22 
22 
33 
17 
29 
75 
81 
120 
26 
16 
33 
59 

166 
370 

185 
31 

14 
24 
43 
16 
16 
15 
10 
29 
12 
20 

8" 

14 
7 

10 
10 
10 
4 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
12 

12 
10 

619.45 

652.70 

860.00 

472. 43 

600.00 

630.00 

600.00 

803.34 

631.27 

683.34 

10,420.97 

5,508.00 

5,616.00 

174.87 

285.82 

648.00 

8,265.58 

23,391.11 
89,160.67 

20,690.28 
5,329.49 



59 
77 
108 

1,728.00 

245.13 

102  .50 

13 
50 

146 
324 

137 
29 

858.48 

5 

8 
15 

12 
5 

1 
4 

13 

7 

1 
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8TATI8TI08   AS   TO  INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

StatUtics  a$  to  IncHan  schools  during 


School. 


How  supported. 


Capacity. 


J  DA  uo— continued. 


Fort  Lapwai :  Boardinr , 

Bannock  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  1.. 
Bingham  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  24. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 


Quapaw  Agency: 
Quapaw  boarding. 


Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  boarding. 

IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency:  Sac  and  Fox  boarding 

KAN8A8. 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency: 

Kickapoo  boarding 

Pottawatomie  boarding 

Great  Nemaha  boarding 

Lawrence:  Haskell  Institute 


MICHIGAN. 


araga: 
Chi] 


ippewa  boarding. , 
Day. 


Bay  Mills  day. 

Harbor  Springs:  Boarding 

Isabella  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  1. 
Lapeer  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  9. . 
Mount  Pleasant:  Training 


MINNESOTA. 

White  Earth  Agency: 

White  Earth  boarding 

Pine  Point  boarding 

Wild  Rice  River  boarding 

St.  Benedict's  orphan 

Red  Lake  boarding  (SL  Mary's)  , 
Leech  Lake  Agency: 

Leech  Lake  boarding , 

Red  Lake  boarding 

Birch  Cooley  day , 

Morris:  Boarding , 

Pipestone :  Training 


Blackfeet  Agency: 

Blackfeet  boarding 

Holy  Family  boarding 

Crow  Agency: 

Crow  boarding 

St.  Xavier's  boarding 

Flathead  Agency:  St.  Ignatius  boarding . 
Fort  Belknap  Agency: 

Fort  Belknap  boarding 

St.  Paul's  boarding 

Fort  Peck  Agency:  Fort  Peck  boarding  . . 
Tongue  River  Agency: 


Agency  day 

St.  Labre's  Doan 


arding 
Fort  Shaw  traini 
Yellowstone  County 


iblic  lay,  iistrict  No.  6». 


NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency:  Omaha  boarding. 
Thurston  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  1 

Public  day,  district  No.  6 


By  Govenunent . 

By  contract 

do 


175 


By  Government . 
do 


By  Government . 


By  Government . 

do 

....do 

....do 


90 
130 


80 


60 

ao 

40 
600 


Bycontract ,    126 

By  Government ' 

.do 


Bycontract 

do 

....do 

By  Government . 


By  Government . 

do 

do 

Bycontract 

do 


By  Government . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


By  Government . 
By  contract 


By  Government . 

Bycontract 

do 


By  Government . 

By  contract 

By  Government . 


....do 

By  contract 

By  Government . 
Bycontract 


By  Crovemment . 


By  contract . 
do 


126 


aoo 


150 
100 


100 
100 


160 
100 

160 
160 
860 

100 
260 
200 


60 
260 


75 


40 


1  No  raporU  received  from  this  school. 
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Number  of  employees. 

Enroll* 
ment. 

Average 
attendance. 

1 

"sl 
a 

Cost  to 
Government. 

Sex. 

Race. 

1 

i 

Cost  to  other 

6 

a 

5 

]>artie8. 

4 

7 

4 

7 

69 
7 
3 

106 
145 

49 

49 
88 
45 
659 

33 
46 
58 
85 
5 
5 
267 

50 
103 
114 
91 
66 

66 
52 
20 
134 
119 

142 
67 

145 

62 

227 

114 
97 
192 

38 

71 

305 

58 

6+ 

2- 

••••  —  • 
22 

2- 

3- 

4 

■"i2" 





28 

10 
7 
7 

10 
10 

9 

10 
10 
10 
12 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

4 
12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
9 
10 
12 
12 

10 
10 

12 
10 
10 

10 
10 

8 

10 
10 
10 

$10,556.18 
162.17 
48.16 

11,657.93 
14,912.74 

8,235.18 

5,454.58 
10,846.17 

5,608.84 
85,094.07 

2,052.00 

600.00 

600.00 

3,672.00 

45.66 

92.49 

27,538.42 

7,276.40 
9,157.24 
11,012.20 
5,508.00 
2,916.00 

7,176.12 
5.206.47 
642. 15 
18,441.99 
13,419.42 

17,264.84 
3,672.00 

21,397.28 
3,672.00 
17,388.00 

.18,687.58 
5,292.00 
26,371.05 

1,311.83 
2,808.00 
39,204.98 

4 

6 

5 

1 

3 

1 

26 

2 

12 
11 

6 

6 

8 

6 

27 

7 

1 

7 
10 

2 

2 
8 
2 
10 

9 
7 

9 

5 

3 

5 

48 

9 

1 
1 
11 

94 
120 

80 

86 
81 
89 
541 

31 

1 

4 

8 

1 

78 

$2,740.38 

7 

3 
3 

1 
3 
3 

3 
3 
1 
6 
3 

6 
5 

5 
7 
16 

4 
9 
10 

1 
1 
10 

13 

5 
5 

8 
8 
7 

5 
4 

6 

5 
3 
5 

4 
4 

14 

3 
5 
4 
11 
10 

4 
3 

1 

10 
10 

9 
13 

14 
13 
36 

8 
16 
16 

2 

10 
23 

215 

45 
70 
95 
86 
57 

45 
36 

8 
8 

7 
8 

14 
6 
20 

10 
7 
13 

1 

9 

20 

4 

1 

4 

5 

6 
7 

7' 

118 
104 

108 
60 

138 
58 
197 

87 
88 
149 

8,085.00 

4,328.00 
22.012.00 

7.908.00 

59 
261 

7 

11 

7 

11 

92 

17 

7 

79 

11+ 
2  + 

10 

10 
10 

14,508.84 

376.66 
70.66 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO    INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


School. 


How  supported. 


Capacity. 


NEBRA8K  A— <>ontinued. 

Thurston  County— Con  tin  iied  : 

Public  day,  district  No.  U 

I'ublic  day,  distriot  No.  13 

Public  day.  district  No.  16 

Public  day,  district  No.  16  "north" , 

J»ubl ic  day,  district  No.  17 

Cumin    '     Miity:  Public  day,  district  No.  20. 

Burl  (  ouiity:  Public  day,  district  No.  14 , 

San  tee  Agency: 

Santee  boarding 

Hope  boarding 

Ponca  day 

Santee  normal  training 

Knox  County: 

Public  day,  district  No.  86 

Public  day,  district  No.  941 

Public  day,  district  No.  104 

Public  day,  district  No.  105 

Sheridan  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  1. , 
Genoa:  Training 


Nevada  Agency:  Pyramid  Lake  boarding 

Carson :  Training 

Walker  River  Reservation :  Day 

Western  Shoshone  Agency:  Western  Shoshone  boarding. 
Elko  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  2 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque:  Training 

Mescalero  Agency:  Mescalero  boarding . 
Pueblo  Agency: 

Bernalillo  boarding 

Acoma  day 

Cochiti  day 

Isleta  day 

Jemez  day 

Laguna  day 

Nambe  day 

Pahuate  day 

Parajeday 

Picuris  day 

Santa  Clara  day 

Santa  Felipe  day 

San  Ildefonse  day 

San  Juan  day 

Santo  Domingo  day 

Taos  day .  *. 

Zla  day 

Zuni  boarding 

Seama  Mission  day 

Santa  Fe:  Training 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  Agency:  Cherokee  boarding. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Devils  Lake  Agency: 

Fort  Totten  boarding 

Turtle  Mountain  boarding 

Turtle  Mountain  day,  No.  1 

Turtle  Mountain  day.  No.  2 

Turtle  Mountain  day,  No.  8 

Fort  Berthold  Agency: 

Mission  Home  boarding 

No.  1  day 

No.  2  day 

No.  4  day 


By  contract . 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

....do 


By  Government 

do 

....do 

By  Congregational  Church, 


By  contract 

do 

do 

do 

do 

By  Government . 


100 


90 


By  Government . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

By  contract 


800 


120 
ISO 


50 


By  Government . 
do 


By  contract 

By  Government . 
do 


250 
100 


125 


.do. 
•do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


By  Presbyterian  Church  . 
By  Govemmen  t 


By  Government . 


By  Government . 

By  contract 

By  Government . 

do 

....do 


By  Congregational  Church, 

By  Government 

do 

....do 


250 


160 


850 
150 


50 


34 


40 


1  No  reports  received  from  this  school. 
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Number  of  employees. 

Bnioll- 
ment 

attendance. 

CO0t  to 
Government. 

Sex. 

Kace. 

9 
1 

1 

Coet  to  other 
parties. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

10 
12 
12 

7 
31 

6 
24 

88 
55 

30 
96 

16 

6+ 
6+ 
5 
3 

10 
4+ 

11 

"""is" 

5 

8+ 

10 
10 
7 
7 

10 
7 
9 

10 
10 

9' 

.      9 

1122.92 
192.17 
88.99 
98.16 
833.32 

820.66 

10,068.94 
6,791.28 
1,026.54 

8 
2 

1 
7 

7 
5 

\ 

6 
6 

1 
16 

70 
46 

12 

3 

75 

271.25 

4 

3 

19 

811 

74 
186 
37 
52 
2 

821 
UO 

66 
88 
80 
53 
68 
48 
26 
34 
41 
20 
88 
60 
43 
80 
33 
63 
54 
73 
35 
292 

191 

310 
138 
56 
96 
62 

40 
44 

52 
45 

2 
2 
10+ 

........ 

2* 

""'26" 
16 
22 
29 
20 
17 
16 
29 
13 
18 
25 
36 
18 
20 
34 
33 

"""so" 

""'34" 
38 
38 

•■■32" 
30 
33 

3 
6 
10 
12 

10 
12 
10 
10 

4 

10 
12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
10 
10 
2 
2 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
9 
12 

10 

12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
9 
10 
10 

20.88 

40.66 

272.50 

37,638.08 

11,917.66 

22,144.45 

1,465.80 

8,806.41 

9 

8 

8 

1 
2 

14 

9 

8 
1 
5 

5 

3 

1 

i' 

18 

9 
15 
2 
6 

289 

68 
145 

50 

13 
3 

1 

i' 

i' 

1 

i' 

1 

i' 

ii* 

9 

20 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

13 
10 

7 

1 
1 

11 

4 

15 
9 

8 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
17 

13 

23 
6 
2 
2 
2 

6 
2 
2 

1 

304 
107 

61 

42,907.08 
12,722.68 

8.672.00 

995.60 

826.08 

886.08 

1,132.75 

814.58 

912.76 

924.27 

281.93 

323.38 

862.61 

1,179.02 

1,183.24 

853.10 

901.32 

1,000.44 

1,000.27 

8,750.38 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

i" 

1 
1 
4 
2 
12 

12 
17 

6* 

8 

14 
5 

i' 

44 

257 
109 

278 
109 

38,671.26 
18,569.31 

38,193.05 
7.776.00 
1,379.26 
1,398.33 
1,326.73 

$1,484.00 

SO 

4,206.26 

1,528.90 
1,636.16 
1.092.19 

>  'So  accounts  yet  presented. 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Statiglics  as  to  Indian  schooh  during 


School. 


How  supported. 


Capacity. 


Standing  Rock  J 

Agency  boarding 

Agricultural  boarding . 
Grand  River  boarding . 

Cannon  Ball  day 

Bullhead  day 

No.  1  day  . 


NOKTH  DAKOTA— continued, 
icy: 


No.  2day 

St.  Elizabeth's  boarding . 


OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Aranaho  Agency: 

Arapaho  boarding 

Cheyenne  boarding 

Cantonment  boarding 

Red  Moon  boarding 

Mennonite  Mission  boarding . . . 


Whirlwind  day 

Seger  Colony  boarding. , 

Chilocco:  Training 

Kiowa  Agency : 

"eboarding 


Riverside  I 

Rainy  Mountain  boarding . 

Fort  Sill  boarding 

Cache  Creek  boarding . 


Mary  Gregory  Memorial  boarding 

Metn vin  boarding 

St.  Patrick's  boarding 

Wichita  Baptist  Mis^on  boarding 

Kiowa  day 

Osage  Agency: 

Kaw  boarding 

Osaffe  boarding 

St.  John's  boarding 

St.  Louis  boarding 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland  Agency: 

Pawnee  boarding 

Ponca  boarding 

Otoe  boarding 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency: 

Absentee  Shawnee  boarding 

Sac  and  Fox  boardinsr 


Public  dav,  district  No.  30| 

Public  dav,  district  No.  77» 

Public  day,  district  No.  79» 

Public  dav,  district  No  80 

Public  day,  district  No.  82 

Public  day,  district  N(  >.  102 

Cleveland  County:  I*ublic  flay,  district  No.  57  . 
Lincoln  County:  l»ublic  dav, district  No.  90... 
Canadian  County;  l*ublic  tUy,  district  No.  65. 


Grande  Ronde  Agency :  Grande  Rondc  boarding . 
Klamath  Agency: 

Klamatn  boarding 

Yainax  boarding 

Siletx  Agency:  Siletz  boarding 

Umatilla  Agency: 

Cmatilla  boarding 

Kate  Drexel  boarding 

Warm  Springs  Agency:  Warm  Springs  boarding . . 

Chemawa:  Salem  training 

Cooe  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  60 


By  Government . 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


By  Government  and  reli- 
gious society. 


By  Government 

....do 

....do 

....do 

By  Government  and  reli- 
gious society. 

By  Government 

do 

.-..do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


By  Government  and  reli- 
gious society. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

By  Government 


....do 

....do 

By  contract . 
do 


By  Government . 

do 

....do 


....do 

do 

By  contract . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


By  Government . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

By  contract 

By  Government . 

do 

By  contract 


^  No  reports  received  from  the  school. 


150 
100 
100 


160 
150 
100 
75 
GO 


125 
350 

150 
150 
125 
40 

40 
120 
125 

40 


60 

175  ,. 
150    . 

'"r 

125  . 
125  I. 
75  '- 

75  I 
100  ,. 
75  L 


100 

125 
100 
100 

75 
160 
175 
860 
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Number  of  employees. 


Sex. 


d 
S 


Race. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Average 
attendance. 


Cost  to 
Government. 


Cost  to  other 
parties. 


188 
144 
118 
64 
46 
23 
34 
63 


129 

162 
79 
52 
78 

27 

128 


116 
54 

27 
50 
76 
32 
20 

41 

144 

71 

65 

129 
106 

99 

97 
103 
46 


144 
128 

no 


55 


116 
149 
76 
42 
68 


41 
33 
20 
28 


108 
334 

92 
85 
103 
49 

26 
41 
67 
29 


40 
134 
64 
53 

126 
90 
70 


4+ 


$21,244.72 
17,075.56 
14,928.98 
1,3.58.21 
1,040.98 
964.93 
1,006.95 
2,281.36 


23,146.86 

23,567.89 

3,639. 36 

6,0a^.69 

2,208.48 

1,677.58 
16,543.18 
47,938.65 

18,320.95 

15,315.98 

19,067.67 

1,334.13 

577. 62 

1,087.00 

1,865.43 

8-19.26 

488.98 

7,076.19 

27,006.51 

6.557.63 

7.858.78 

17, 112. 22 
13,699.01 
10,060.28 

12,117.63 
11,094.48 

4,011.71 

82.08 


$2.  760. 00 


1,575.97 


4,427.63 

4, 942. 00 

4,950.00 
2,400.00 
2,110.00 


1,500.00 


92 

122 

111 

78 

91 
104 
146 
386 
4 


3 

3+ 
2 
4 

1+ 
2+ 


73 


84 
118 


49.58 
67.17 
27.66 
99.00 
13.75 
88.00 


8,008.45 

18,901.53 
17,616.73 
9,580.74 

10,677.39 
2,400.00 
19,872.17 
51,476.18 
44.49 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

SUxtistics  as  to  Indian  schooU  during 


SchooL 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Carlisle:  TraininjBr 

Philadelphia:  Lmcoln  Instltutioii. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Crow  Creek  Agency: 

Crow  CreeE  boarding 

Grace  boarding 

Immaculate  Conception  boarding . 
Cheyenne  River  Agency: 


Agency  boarding  . . . 
St.  John's  boarding . 


How  supported. 


ByQovemment . 
By  contract 


By  Government 

....do 

By  Catholic  Church . 


Plum  Creek  boarding 

Oahe  boarding , 

No.  5  day 

No.  7  day 

No.  8dav do. 

Lower  Brule  Agency:  Lower  Brul^  boarding do . 

Pine  Ridge  Agency: 

Pine  Ridge  boarding 

Holy  Rosary  boarding 

No.  1  day 

No.2day 

No.  8 day do. 

No.  4 day do. 

No.  5 day do. 

No.  6 day do. 

No.  7 day do. 

No.  8 day do. 

No.  9 day •. do. 

No.  10  day do. 

No.  11  day do. 

No.  12  day do  . 

No.  13  day do 

No.  14  day do 

No.  15  day I do 

No.  16  day I do 

No.  17  day ' do 

No.  18  day • do 

No.  19  day do 

No.  20  day do 

No.  21  day I do 

No.  22  day I do 

No.  23  day j do 

No.  24  day ' do 

No.  25  day do 

No.  26  day do 

No.  27  day 1 do 

No.  28  day ' do 

No.  29  day do 

No.  30  day I do 

No.  31  day do. 

Rosebud  Agency: 

Agency  boarding 

St.  Francis  Mission  boarding 

St  Mary's  Mission  boarding , . 


By  Government , 

By  Government  and  reli- 
gious society. 

do 

....do 

By  Government 

do 


....do 

By  contract 

By  Government . 
do 


Capacity. 


960 
250 


140 
50 
60 

130 
60 

10 
50 


140 


200 
200 


Black  Pipe  day 

Butte  Creek  day , 

Com  Creek  day do  . 

Cut  Meat  Creek  day do  . 

He  Dog's  Camp  day do . 

Iron  wood  Creek  day do  . 

Little  Crow's  C^amp  day do  . 

Little  White  River  day do. 

Lower  Cut  Meat  Creek  day ' do . . 

Milk's  Camp  day | do  . . 

Oak  Creek  day \ do.. 

Pine  Creek  day do . . 

Red  LeaPs  Camp  day I do  . . 

Ring  Thunder  Camp  day ! do  . . 

I  No  report  received  from  the  school. 


....do 

By  contract 

By  Government  and  reli- 
gious society. 

By  Government 

do. 


200 
225 
50 
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Number  of  employeas. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Enroll- 
ment 


Avera^ 
attendance. 


t 


Goat  to 
Goyemment. 


Cost  to  other 
parties. 


15 


976 
249 


137 
48 
62 

148 
45 

10 
88 
21 
24 
84 
160 

207 
148 
22 
81 
28 
83 
42 
83 
81 
24 
36 
27 
29 


27 
87 
29 
81 
35 
28 
86 
27 
26 
26 
40 
86 
28 
28 
19 
21 
26 

206 
222 
51 

83 
26 
80 
80 
26 
88 
21 
28 
82 
29 
25 
28 
29 
25 


878 
206 


122 
45 
51 

119 


150 


178 
184 


184 

206 

49 


$111,600.00 
88,400.00 


20,548.00 
5.888.65 


21,246  86 
2,047.04 

371.29 
898.80 

995!  67 
1,010.57 
22,799.75 

32,488.56 
9,288.00 
857.77 
954.84 
1,250.48 
1,847.84 
1,314.70 
1,299.91 
1,337.77 
1.219.00 
1.288.16 
1.276.93 
1,282.88 
1.266.09 
1,373.54 
1,118.36 
1,316.71 
1,239.94 
1,274.60 
1,248.38 
1,249.24 
1,223.18 
1,345.91 
1, 194. 46 
1,216.25 
1,204.70 
1,246.22 
1,309.79 
1,260.50 
1,286.51 
1,072.79 
1,273.23 
1,294.46 

84,651.13 
6,588.00 
2,067.94 

1,069.40 
1,051.06 
1,068.06 
1,067.20 
1,066.55 
1,068.06 
1,064.88 
1,066.88 
1,065.90 
1,005.66 
1,055.35 
1,066.10 
1,065.40 
1,060.70 


8386.52 
4,580.00 


4,941.28 


5,000.00 

1.500.00 
2,800.00 


8,000.00 


10,492.47 
4,279.44 
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STATISTICS    AS   TO    INDIAN   SCHOOLS. 

SUUisUcs  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


School. 


How  nipported. 


Capacity. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— continued. 


Rosebud  AgencV'-Oontinued. 

Spring  Oreet  day 

Upper  Cut  Meat  Creek  day 

Upper  Pine  Creek  day 

White  Thunder  Creek  day 

Whirlwind  Soldier's  Camp  day  . 
Sisseton  Agency: 


Siaseton  Agency  boarding  . . . 
Good  Will  Mission  boarding  . 
Yankton  Agency: 

Yankton  boarding 

St.  Paul's  Mission  boarding. . 


Flandreau'  Training  . . . , 

Pierre:  Training 

Chamberlain:  Training., 
Rapid  City:  Training.... 


Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency: 

Uintah  boarding , 

Ouray  boarding 

St.  George:  Shebit  day , 

Boxelder  County:  Public  day,  district  No.  12.. 


Hampton:  Normal  and  Agricultural  boarding  . 

WASHINGTON. 

Colville  Agency: 

Nespilem  day 

Spokane  day 

Cij) V i  1  le  bt turd i ii^ 

Coeiir  d'Alenu  Hcservation: 

Dc  Smet  Mission  boiirding 

Wollpinitday 

Neah  Bay  Agency; 

Neah  Bay  ilay 

Quillehuto  day 

Puyallup  Coii.««oliaated  Agency: 

Puyallup  boarding 

Chehalis  day 

Quiiuiielt  day 

S'kokoraisli  day  

Jamestown  day 

Port  Gamble  day 

St.  Geoi^e's  boarding 

Tulalip  Agency: 

Tulallp  boarding. 

Tnlalipdny 


o*Titiwutioii  iltiy 

King  County.  Public  day,  district  No.  87  , 
Yakima  Agency.  Yakima  boarding 


WISCONSIN. 

Green  Bay  Agency: 

Green  Bay  boarding  (Menomonee ) 

St.  Jose{>h's  boarding 

Stock  bridge  day , 

Oneida  Reservation: 

Oneida  boarding 

Oneida  day.  No.  1 

Oneida  day,  No.  2 , 

Oneida  day,  No.  4 , 

La  Pointe  Agency: 

Bayfield  Doardlng 

St  Mary's  boarding.  Bad  River  Reservation. 

Odanah  day,  Bad  River  Reservation 


By  Government . 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 


.do. 


By  Presbyterian  Church 


By  Government 

By  Goverment  and   reli- 
gious society. 

By  Government 

do 

....do 

....do 


By  Government . 

do 

....do 

By  contract 


180 
140 

ISO 
55 

200 
160 
100 
100 


100 
80 


Bv  contract. 


160 


By  Government . 

do 

By  contract 


....do 

By  W.N.I.A  . 


160 
160 


.do. 
.do. 


50 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

By  Catholic  Church . 


By  contract 

By  Government . 

do 

do 

By  contract 

By  Government . 


200 


80 
150 


By  Government . 

By  contract 

By  Government . 


125 


150 
170 


50 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


120 


By  contract 

do 

By  Goverament . 


W 
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the  year  ended  June  30,  1899 — Continued. 


Number  of  employees. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
tittendance. 

55 

Coetto 
Government. 

Sex. 

Race. 

be 

Cost  to  other 

:5 

.2 

c 

ad 

parties. 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

0 
4 

2 

2 

10 
9 
4 
4 

4 
2 

8 
5 

9 

6 

14 
9 

6 
6 

4 

3 
1 

3 

2 

7 
3 

i* 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

11 
9 

9 

8 

17 
16 
10 
9 

7 
5 

1 

90 

42 
23 

22 
30 

119 
83 

154 
56 

236 

154 
85 
50 

81 
32 
61 
SO 

144 

54 
25 
81 

83 
38 

63 
46 

235 
15 
15 
27 
24 
20 
61 

84 
29 
46 
44 
20 
131 

173 
120 
57 

137 
32 
22 
19 

86 
78 
72 

24 
30 
21 
21 

26 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$1,067.58 

1,067.60 

1,012.21 

1,067.15 

990.80 

15,737.70 

83 

76 

119 

52 

205 

132 
65 
37 

57 
25 

""32" 
18+ 

21 
8 

'""25"' 

40 
25 

"io" 

11 
9 
21 
13 

"■"26' 
17 
30 
10+ 

"**26"* 

*  "14" 
12 
9 

"*"56" 

9 

10 

10 

12 
12 
12 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

12 

10 
8 
10 

10 
5 

9 
10 

12 
10 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
5 
10 
10 
6 
9 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

12 
10 
10 

$11,783.31 

18,132.92 
1,225.95 

31,280.73 

22,155.64 

12,2>2.2l 

9,628.48 

8,427.02 

5,368.30 

1,093.05 

545.16 

20,640.00 

1,252.68 

896.21 

3.672.00 

4,428.00 

1,367.00 
1.232.38 

24,761.90 

1, 103. 66 

991.76 

1,168.14 

707  76 

985.51 

10 

1 
1 
8 

13 

2 
2 

11 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

5 

i* 

14 

1 
1 
7 

8 

1 

17 
1 
1 

1 

i" 

2 

1 
1 

12 

i* 

24 

2 
2 
14 

19 

1 

1 
1 

16 
2 
2 
1 

1 
2 
8 

11 
1 

i" 

129 

27,831.97 

62 
74 

8,688.00 

10,347.00 
400.00 

181 

1 
5 

7 

1 
1 
2 

1 



2 

1 

47 
78 

5,850.00 

5,400.00 
887.35 
1,221.24 
1,203.14 
195.50 
16.692.34 

20,909.55 
4,860.00 
1, 194. 17 

19,002.52 
633.25 
627.60 
507.80 

2,052.00 
8,672.00 
1,217.65 

8,775.40 

7 

9 
8 
1 

5 

i' 

i" 

11 

12 

7 

1 

16 

1 
1 

8 
10 
2 

9 

13 
14 

i' 

9 

8 
15 
2 

7 

1 
1 

8 
11 
2 

79 

160 
105 

7,520.00 

127 

81 
75 

8.600.00 
7,020.00 
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STATISTICS   AS   TO   HHJIAN   SCHOOLS. 

Staiislics  as  to  Indian  schools  during 


How  supported. 

Capacity. 

School. 

1 

WISCONSIN— continued. 

La  Pointe  AjeencT—Continued. 

T/A4; <1ii  Fiambe^iii  bomrding. x..       ..     .  .    ... 

By  OoYemment .... 

160 

"  "32' 

40 
42 
47 
30 
42 
37 
52 

Fnnd  dii  Jju*  duv ." .      . 

do 

T/HC  Hourt  d'OreiUes  <iay,  No.  1 

do 

Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  day!  No.  2 

do 

Lac  Court  d'Orelllefi  day,  No.  3 

do 

Grand  Portage  day 

do 

Normantown  day 

do 

Pahquayahwonif  day 

do 

Red  cuft  day.. :...:. ::.:....:..::::::: 

.  .  .do 

Wittenberg:  Boarding 

do 

100 
126 

TonuLh:  Tr^ning. , . ,"! ^ .     ..... 

do 

Ashland  Countyf  Public  day,  district  No.  1  (Odanah) 

By  contract 

WYOMING. 

Shoshone  Agency: 

Wind  Rfvfir  hniirdtn^ ^ 

By  GoverDment 

160 
126 
26 

St.  Stephen's  boarding 

Bv  contract 

Shoshone  Mission  b<mrdlng 

do 

SUMMARY. 

Capacity  of  boarding  schools 20,686 

Capacity  of  day  schools »5,226 

Number  of  employees 2,649 

Male 1,013 

Female 1,636 

Indian 718 

White 1,931 

Enrollment  of  boarding  schools 19,701 

Enrollment  of  day  schools 5,601 

Average  atteudaiice  of  boarding  schools 16,891 

Average  attendance  of  dayschools 3,631 

Cost  of  maintainiug  schools: 

To  Government $2,386,293.29 

Toother  parties 238,312.09 


1  Not  including  public  sohoola, 
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Nomber  of  employees. 

Bnroll- 
ment. 

Average 
attendance. 

1 
"sl 

Cost  to 
Government 

Sex. 

Race. 

1 

i 

Cost  to  other 

1 

1 

i 

•d 
5 

I 

parties. 

5 

i* 

1 

i" 

i' 

6* 

6 

11 

2 
8 
9 

7 
2* 

i* 

6* 

2 

9 
1 
2 

4" 

2 

2* 

2 

8 
18 

161 
47 
17 
19 
54 
27 
20 
26 
52 
111 
158 
80 

146 
76 
24 

146 

22' 

9 
10 
34 

17 
12 
14 
37 

io" 

12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

116,835.49 

704.74 

966.48 

968.55 

1,559.68 

1,078.48 

676.58 

965.22 

1,114.22 

15,064.79 

20,668.48 

473.84 

24,776.47 
8,672.00 
1,698.60 

99 
135 

10 
4 
8 

10 
5 
8 

7 

i' 

18 
10 
5 

130 
66 
16 

98,800.00 
1,406.40 

RBCAPITULATION. 


Kind  of  school. 


Num- 
ber. 


Capacity. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Average 
attend- 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


Cost  to  Gov- 
ernment. 


Government  schools: 

Nonreservation  boarding . 

Reservation  boarding 

Reservation  day 


25 
76 
142 


6,295 
8.865 
4,966 


6,880 
8,881 
4,951 


6,004 
7.488 
8,281 


1,211 
258 


8866,076.64 

1,155,295.05 

162,850.51 


Total. 


248 


20,126 


20,712 


16,718 


2,051 


2,173,731.10 


Contract  schools: 

Boarding 

Day 

Boarding  specially  appropriated  for . 


3,881 

70 

400 


2,468 
42 
888 


2,159 
29 


136,363.72 

460.69 

53,440.00 


Total 


82 


Public  day 

Mission  boarding . 
Mission  day 


Aggregate., 


4,801 


2,903 


438 


190,254.41 


1,295 
190 


826 
1,079 


167 
960 
154 


155  I 
5  I 


4,548.98 
16,758.80 


S296 


25,912 


25,202 


20,522 


2,649 


2,385,293.29 


1  Excluding  those  receiving  $260  and  leas  per  annum, 
s  Not  including  86  public  schools. 


8896 36 
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POPULATION,   CIVILIZATION, 

Statistica  relating  to  poptilationy  dresSf  irdeUigetice,  dwellings^  and 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


ABIZONA. 

Colorado  Biver  Agency, 


Mohave , . . . 

Molmve  ut  Netidlejj 

Mohave  at  Fort  Mohave  . 
Chlmehuivi 


FM  Apache  Agency. 

White  Mountain  Apache 

lender  industrial  teacher. 


Hualapaf  ... 
Yava  Supai  . 


Namjo  Agency. 


Navajo 

Moqui  Pueblo  b  . 


Pima  Agency. 

Pima 

Maricopa 

Papago 

Papago,  nomadic 

Papago,  at  San  Xavier. . 


San  Carlos  Agency. 


Apache 

Mc>have 

Apache  on  San  Pedro  River  b. . 

Apache     near    Mohawk,    on 

LowerGila  River6 


CALIFORNIA. 

Under  farmer. 


Digger 

IJoopa  VaUey  Agency,  under 
school  superintendent. 


Hoopa 

Klamath  (6) 


Mission  Title  JiUrr  Agency. 


Yuma 

Tulo  River. 
Mission 


Round    Valley  Agency,   under 
school  fupertntendent. 


Concow 

I.mie  Lake  and  Redwood , 

rkle  and  Wylackie , 

Pitt  River  and  Nome  Lackie. . 


I 

9* 


Civilization. 


Citizen's  dress. 


PC 


1,900 
900 


1,849 


611 
260 


20,0001 
2,641. 


662 
1,200 


103 


4,260;i 

840  I 

1,224  f 

2,(M«J 

502 


2,234 
702 
900 

900 


90 


471 
678 


707 

161 

2,954 


164 
116 

288' 
73! 


850 
200 


500 


7,000 
602 


600 


80 


471 
605 


500 

161 

2,954 


100 


250 
60 


1,000 
16 


870 


2,400 


207 


1 


o 

I 


190 
400 


85 


70 


6250 
28 


1,107 
21 


106 


260 

85 

1,200 


300 


^1 


•§•2 


II 


150 
600 


65 


500 
24 


1,500 
85 


400        900 


12 


454 
460 


400 

115 

1,985 


Dwelling 

houses. 


~i 


^  3 
CQ 


20 


600  4 


76 


8      70     10 


60 


6160 
67 


400 
106 


713 


184 


Per  cent  of  sub- 
sistence 
obtained  by— 


50.-.. 
76     25 


60     25 
76     16 


99 
100 


67 


28 


120      95^      4 
137 


90... 


97 


95  5 
90  10 
90     10 


75     20 


3§ 


I   I 


50 


20 


25 
a  10 


10 


33 


ga 


5... 


a  Iftsued  beiwuMe  crops  weie  destroyed  by  floods. 


b  Prom  report  of  last  year. 
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mbeistence  of  Indians^  and  religiouSy  vUcUf  and  criminal  statistics. 


Religious. 

Marital. 

Vital. 

Criminal. 

Mis- 
siona- 
ries. 

1 

.a 

1 

Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religious  and 
other  Bocieties. 

1 
i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Indians  killed 
during  the  year. 

1 

Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ish^. 

^ 

6 

4J 

1 
1 

X3 
1 

I 

^ 
^ 

i 

s 

I. 

1 

i 

' 

18 

38 

1 

16 

8 

71 

60 

2 

140 

85 
2 

1 

t298 

16 

4 

2 

1 

6 

4 
2 

10 

2 

1 

2 

960 
200 

6 
1 

120,000 

2,500 

16 
11 

179 
28 

76 

136 
20 

131 

14 

6 
6 

1A 

*  1 

4 

3 

2 

1 
lOOi       7 

1 

1 

1 
19 

1 
8 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

66 



11 

• 

4 

::::i---: 

30 

40 

40 
1,500 

29 

2 

I 

9 

30 

1 

40 

i: 

17 

4 
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564  POPULATION,   CIVILIZATION, 

SlaiUtiex  reUUing  to  population^  drenSy  ifUeUigence,  dtoeUingSy  and  submMenoe 


Name  i»f  A^cnt^y  and  trihr. 


CiTlUzation. 


Citizen's  dresB. 


S 
^ 


r 

V  8 


it 
^  o 


Dwelling 
houses. 


■g-d 


Per  cent  of  sub- 
sistence 
obtained  by— 


%l 


is 


U 


CA  u  FORN I  A— con  tl  n  ucd . 

In  vicinity  6f  FoH   UidweU 
school. 


Piute 

Pitt  River. 


200 
500 


yot  under  an  offent. 

W'itrhumni,  Kaweah,  Pitt  River, 
and  others , 


a  6, 000 


COLORADO. 

SotUhem  IMe  Agency. 

Moache,   Capote,    and    Wimi- 
nuche  Ute: 

Allotted 

Unallotted 


602 


FLORIDA. 

Under  industrial  teacher, 
Seminole 

IDAHO. 
Ftyrt  Hall  Agency. 


Bannoclc.. 
Shoshone  , 


424 
1,014 


Not  under  an  agent. 

Band  of  Camas  Jim,  near  Blim, 
Idaho 


Ijcmhi  Agency. 


HhOHhone  .. 
Bheepeater. 
Bannock . . . 


31& 
106 


,639 


350 


419 


239 


Xez  Perci  Agency. 
Nejs  Percd - 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Qitapaw  Agency. 

Peoria 184  liM 

Ottawa 166  165 

QiiHpaw 252  252 

Modoc 50  50 

Si-neca 329  329 

Kastem  Shawnee SKi  93 

Miami 101  101 

Wyandotte, :ili  3i4 

a  Merely  an  estimate. 

b  Taken  from  report  of  last  yeiir. 


300 


100 


500 


60       90     10 


300 


200 


50 


200 


40 


75... 


•25 


100 


1,019 


156 


1,400 


115 
129 
140 

18 
16S 


62 
239 


154 
144 

169 
28 

2W 
53 


48 
55 
rf79 
25 
79 
25 


44 


35 


100 
100 
100 
90 
90 
100 


26 


30 


10 


26'    100 

8.V     100 


c  And  lease  money, 
d  Overestimated  in  1896. 
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of  Indiana,  and  rdigious,  vUal,  and  criminal  aUttidicg — Continued. 


Religious. 

Marital. 

Vital. 

Criminal. 

Mifl- 

sionar 

ries. 

1 

1 
s 

1 

g 

Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religious  and 
other  societies. 

I 
1 

i 
1 

•d 

^ 

Indians  killed 
during  the  year. 

Indian  crimi- 
ifihed. 

1 

1 

& 

1 
1 

1* 

i 

^ 

& 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 
28 

16 

19 

1 

11,200 

11,200 
1,800 

6 

4 

81 

45 

1 

86 

6 

22 
70 

6 
5 
6 
3 
11 

18 
90 

I 

4 

6 
2 

1 
6 

1 



1 
10 

2 

I 

760 

21 
43 

186 
14 
58 
11 
18 

129 

7 

10 
1 

2 

2 

8 

3 
2 
8 

2 

2 
2 

1 
8 
1 
1 
6 

645 

1 

500 
465 

2 
2 

4 

1 

2 

.... 
4 

5 

, 

491 

2 

2 

....[.... 
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566  POPULATION,   CIVILIZATION, 

Stali8tirj<  relating  to  popvUaHonj  dresSy  inteUigencey  divellinffSf  and  suhsiMenoe 


Civilization. 

§ 

Cltiaen's  dress. 

1 

d 

8 

1 
1 

!l 
If 

1! 

11 

houses.         obtained  by- 

1 

Name  of  ageney  and  tribe. 

o 

II 

r 

I 

9 

H 

il 

fl 

1^ 

fl5 
9  9 

i 

1 

%• 

INDIAN  TERRITORY— cont'd. 

Union  Agency. 
Cherokee 

a  84, 461 
a  19, 406 

a9.048 
614,771 

C2,900 

890 
30 

669 

246 

280 

78 

88 

850 

630 

77 

6,000 

126 
779 

1,846 

873 
446 

639 

Choctaw 

Chickasaw 

Creek 

Seminole r , 

IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mifldfleippi 

Other  tribes 

660 
246 
280 

78 

88 
850 

d46 
9 

dl5 

250 
90 

106 
46 

58 
500 

d76 

376 
190 
193 
66 

86 
750 

8 
2 

1 

50 

196 
56 
64 
88 

2] 
150 

36 

80 
75 
76 
76 

70 
100 

16 

.... 

50 
20 

KANSAS. 

PottavxOomie  and  Qreai  Nemaha 
Agency. 

Pottawatomie,  Prairie  Band  . . . 

Kickapoo....'. 

25 

Iowa 

25 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri 

25 

Munsee    (or    Christian)    and 
Chippewa 

»> 

MICHIGAN. 

Mackinac  Agency y  under  physi- 
cian. 

UAnse   and   Vieux  de    Sert 
Chippewa  c 

. 

Not  under  an  agent  (c) . 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan 
Creek,  and  Black  River 



1 

i 

Pottawatomie  of  Huron 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa 

MINNESOTA. 

Under  ipecial  ditburnng  agent. 

Medawakanton  Sioux: 

Birch  Cooley 

128 

69 

50 

24 

85 
100 

57 

10 

5 

iUsewhere 

Leech  Lake  Agency. 

Chippewa  at  Red  Lake 

Pillager  Chippewa: 

Leech  Lake 

Cass  and  Winnibigoshlsh.. 
Mississippi  Chippewa-White 

1,845 
1,200 

1 
670 

200 
226 

225 
400 

10 

160 

ie) 

30 

3 

10 



1 

a  Includes  freedmen  and  intermarried  whites. 

b  Includes  freedmen. 

c  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 

d  Overestimated  in  1896. 

e  Not  reported. 
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ReUgiouB. 

Maritftl. 

Vital. 

Criminal. 

Mis- 
siona- 
ries. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

,13 

u 

Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religious  and 
other  societies. 

1 

13 

1 

Indians  killed 
during  the  year. 

1 

1 

Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 

1 

• 

1 

6 

1 

c 
.2 

1 
■s 

■8 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

a 

1 

M 

Q 

.... 

.... 

n.ooo 

1 

2 

14 

18 
4 
7 
4 

3 



12 

9 
5 
9 
8 

1 

1 

145 
60 
46 
10 

18 
400 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

I 

1150 
480 

600 

2 

1 
3 

2,740 



1 

1 

. . . . 

2 

89 

8 

(*) 

= 

3 

8 
3 

8 

888 

3 
3 

1,628 

1,310 

9 

58 

50 

4 

1 
1 

2 

I 

6 

♦Support  of  mi8sionar>\ 
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568  POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 

Statistics  relating  to  population,  dress,  intelligence^  dweUings,  and  stibsislcnce 


Nome  of  agency  and  tribe. 


I 


CivilizaUon. 


Citizen's  dreas. 


i 


u 


•OJ3 

5-a 


Dwelling 
houses. 


rt 


Per  cent  of  8Ub- 

slstence 
obtained  by— 


P 
I! 


1^ 
a* 


MINN  E90T  A— con  tinned . 
White  Earth  Agency. 

Mississippi  Chippewa: 

White  Earth 

Gull  Lake 

Millc  Lac,  removals 

Mille  Lac.  non removals. . . 

White  Oak  Point 

Pembina  Chippewa , , 

Fond  du  Lac  Chippewa. 

Pillager  Chippewa: 

Ottertail 

Leech  Lake 

Cass  and  Winnibigoehlsh . 


Blact^feet  Agency. 


Piegan. 


Oroto  Agency. 


Crow., 


Flathead  Agency. 


Kootenai  from  Idaho 

Flathead,  Pend  d'0reille8,and 

Kootenai  (confederated) 

Spokane 

Lower  Kalispel 

Chariot's  bcmd  of  Flathead  . . . . 

Fort  Belknap  Agency. 


Gioa  Ventre.. 
AMinniboine. 


Fort  Peek  Agency. 


Yanktonal  Sioux. 
AflBinnlboine 


Tongue  River  Agency. 
Northern  Cheyenne 

NKBBA8KA. 

Omaha  and  Winndxigo  Agency. 


Omaha 

Winnebago  . 


Santee  Agency. 


San  tee  Sioux 

Santee  Sioux  of  Flandreau  . . 
Pi(mca,in]>akota 


1,530 
337 
329 
926 

79 
318 

75 

733 

248 

14 


l.«57 
1,962 


40| 

1.631 
91 
61 
185 


4,619 


619 


1,222 
642 


1,157 
1.129 


996 
287 
231 


2,000 


2,700         15  1,000       50 


1.960 
554 


750 


600 


}    1,864 


7 
1,406 

1,2S0 
250 


900 
276 


600 


700 


600 


1,000 
275 

1,000 

475 
600 


20 


15 


650 
224 


700 


4» 


651 


SO, 
50 


10 


25.... 


80 


80 


1,863  100 


1,050 
900 


996 
287 
231 


1,268 


107 


65 


70 


100 


5400 
6480 


800 
260 
80 


6425 
6600 


600 
180 
90 


850 
125 


e90 
c95 


262 
SO 
41 


a  100 
50 


lOOi 


601 


a  Taken  from  report  of  laat  year.  6  Orerestimated  last  year. 
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of  Indians,  and  reHgioua,  viUd,  and  criminal  ttatislics — Continued. 


Religions. 


Marital.      Vital. 


Criminal. 


Mifl- 
slona- 
rles. 


Amount  con- 
tributed by 
reUgiousand 
other  fiocietiefl. 


I 


Indians  killed 
during  the  year. 


Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 


200 


860 


146 


460 


154 


1.2G9 


11,400 


8,000 


19 


98,626 


45 


860 


670  5 


12 


4,278        18 


5     11 


23 


17 


86  1 


82     88 


7  4 


23 


17 


10....       32CI      7       5^oool      1,717         16 39l    60l 


25.... 


12 


16 


10 


18 
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576  POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 

Statistics  relating  to  population^  dress,  inidUgence,  dtveUings,  and  subsistence 


Name  of  agBncy  and  tribe. 


3 


Civilization. 


CiUxen'fl  dreas. 


I 

a 


0  8 


II 


Dwelling 
houses. 


^U 


•s-o 


Per  cent  of  sub- 

si.stence 
obtained  by— 


c5 


miiTH  daJcota— continued. 
Lotoer  Bruit  Agency. 

Lower  Bnil6 Sioux 

Pine  Ridge  Agency. 


(^alalia  Sioux. 
Cneyenne 


Roi^bud  Agency. 

Bral^.  Loafer,  Waziaziah.  Two 
Kettle^  Northern  and  Lower 
Brul6  Sioux: 

Agency  district 

Cut-Meat  Creek 

Black  Pipe 

Little  White  River 

Butte  Creek , 

Ponca  Creek , 

Big  White  River , 


Siasdmi  Agency. 
SiflBeton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux . 

Vankion  Agency. 
Yankton  Sioux 

TKXA8. 

Not  under  an  ogenL 

Alabama,  Cushatta,  and  Mus- 
kogee  


UTAH. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency. 

Uintah  Ute,  at  Uintah 

White  River  Ute.at  Uintah  ... 
Uncompahgre  Ute,  at  Ouray. . 
White  River  Ute,  at  Ouray. . . . 


Under  day  school  teacher  at  St. 
George. 

Kaibab 

Kaibab,  at  Cedar  City 

Shebit 

Pah  Ute  at  KanoRh.Oraas  Val- 
ley and  Rabbit  Valley 


WASHINGTON. 

CblvUlc  Agency. 


ColvIUe 

Coeurd'Alene. 


472 


6,462 
61 


1,189 
968 
475 

565 
849 
37" 
439 


1,884 


1,701 


a290 


452 


}    4,000 


20 


2,513 


S75 


3,000     2,000 


1,670 


30 


2,229 


1,884 


1,701 


2,016 


2,447 


1, 120        78 


600     1,000 
540        565 


1, 149 


205 


20       2 


50 


50 


25     37 


471 

361 

851 

19 


150 
320 
170 

100 


308 
481 


100 
40 

650 


640 


371 
300 

220 


65 
35 

400 


427 


97 


20 


308 
481 


45 

120 


76       40 


5 

45{    10 


aTal^en  from  report  of  last  year. 


150* 
6  Not  report^, 


85     15 
100. 
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Religions. 


Marital.       Vital. 


Criminal. 


Mis- 
dona- 
ries. 


Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religious  and 
other  societies. 


I 
I 


Indians  killed 
during  the  year. 


Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 


862 


2,160 


U,9H 


$496 


8,000 


18 


80 


87 


2S2 


87 


1891 


22 


27 


2,745 


1,104 


848 


19 


14,292 


11,788 


10,965 


2,929 


1,800 


46  6 


10 


124 


61 


88 


154 


58  4 


115;. 


10 


19 


1        50 


400 
1,890 


32 


175       1 

2501      8     10;747 


6 21     10 

V 2D|    45' 


8896—37 


17 
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578  POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 

Slatifttiot  relating  to  populationy  dresSy  intelligence^  dwellings^  and  msJbtistence 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


WASHINGTON — con  tinned. 
ColvUle  j4^enct^— Continued. 

Upper  and  Middle  Spokane,  on 
Coeur  d'  Alenc  Reserve 

l^ke 

Lower  Spokane , 

IJppcrand  Middle  Spokane,  on 
Spokane  Resc^rve 

Columbia  (MoHes's  Band) 

Okanogan 

Nez  Perc6  (Joseph's  Band) 

S»m  Pocl  and  Nespelim 

Kalispel 


Neah  Bay  Agency. 

Makah 

Quillehute 

Hoh 


Under  school  superintejuient. 
(Formerly  Puyallup  Agency.) 


Puyallup. . . . 

Chehalis 

Nisqually... 

Squaxon 

S'Klallam... 
S'Kokomish. 
Quinaielt  . . . 

Queet 

Georgetown. 
Humptulip  . 


TukUip  Agency. 

Tulalip  (D'Wamish  and  allied 

tribes) 

Madison 

Muckleshoot 

Swinomish 

Lummi 


Yakima  Agency. 


Wenatchie,    near  Wenatchie 
River  


Not  under  an  agent. 
Nooksack 


WISCONSIN. 

Qreeen  Bay  Agency. 


Oneida 

Menomonee 

Stockbridge  and  Munsee 

a  Not  reported, 


1 


145 
811 
870 

180 
811 
673 
127 
6400 
6152 


404 

228 

75 


555 
168 
106 
113 
d321 
206 
124 

61 
110 

19 


485 
157 
146 


2,343 
6200 

6200 


1,941 
1.389 

52^ 


Civlllzjition. 


Citizen's  dress. 


145 

au 
870 

180 
311 
573 


487 


555 
163 
106 
118 
321 
206 

314 


485 
157 
146 
308 
366 


800 


1,941 

1,389 

528 


127 


220 


1.543 


20 
55 
80 

28 

8 

160 


260 


250 
80 


140 
90 


100 


260 
41 
49 
60 

205 


600 


600 
700 
440 


§8 

n 

la 
5- 


70 
140 


25 
100 
10 


Dwelling- 
houses. 


si 


385 


350 
120 
70' 
80 
230 
135 

200 


350 
84 
91 
250 
275 


800 


800 
800 
528 


42 
75 
100 

60 
14 
90 
9 


100 


108 
82 
30 
32 

116 
60 

75 


153 
82 
31 
55 
81 


180 


831 
331 


Per  cent  of  sub- 
sistence 
obtained  by— 


•c 


£     s 


90     10 

90      5      5 


75     16     10 . 


76  20 

75  25 
95      5 

25  25     50 


50     50 


96 
100 
100 
100 
100 

67 

96 


100 
80 
lOOl 


O    L^ 


5.... 


ll 


20.... 


6  Taken  from  report  ^f  last  year. 
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oj  Indiamtt  and  religious,  tfiialy  and  criminal  ataiiUics — Continued. 


Religious.                           Martial. 

Vital. 

Criminal. 

Mig- 
siona- 

ries. 

si 

o 

i 

i 

o 

Amount  con- 
tributed by 
religious  and 
other  societies. 

1 

be 
a 

1 

1 
1 

1 

^ 

Indians  killed 
during  the  year. 

1 

1 

Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 

5 

6 

6 

5 

ol 

u 

s 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
s 

1 

f 

1 

1 

1 

a; 

1 

40 
140 
200 

65 
50 
180 

5 
17 
28 

7 

10 
25 

5 
16 
20 

7 
10 
91 
11 

1 

1 

2 

6 
6 

4 

16 
40 

6 

2 

3600 

$400 

17 

1 

8 

2 

4 

- 

11 
9 

4 

30 
20 

63 
91 

2 

223 
40 

2 

1 
2 

5,350 

885 
200 
165 

\- 

8':      a 

1 
1 
1 

1 

.... 

60 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

8 
6 

1 

1 

8 
4 

18 

20 

5 
5 
12 
10 

62 

15 
10 

(a) 

25 

10 
5 
40 
18 

(o) 

600 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

3 

1 

260 

52 
118 
200 
191 

450 

1,836 

1 

1 

23 

5 
12 
14 

7 

10 

1 

2 

5 

12 

' 

2 

.... 

40 

2 

1 



470 
830 
20 

3 
3 

1 

'7,'526 

600 
1,600 

13 
6 
1 

8 

56 
48 
22 

42 
48 
8 

5 

10 

1 

10 

ft 

d  Overestimated  last  year. 
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580  POPULATION,  CIVILIZATION, 

Statistics  relating  to  populatUmy  dress,  intelligence,  dwellings,  and  subsistence 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


I 

I 


Civilization. 


Citisen's  dreflB. 


I 


I>welling 
hoosee. 


1^ 


1 


Per  oent  of  sub- 

siBtenoe 
obtained  by— 


0 


wi8cx>N0iN— continued. 
La  Poinie  Affency. 


Chippewa  at— 

RedCUff 

Bad  River 

Lac  Court  d'OreHle ... 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Fond  du  Lac,  Minn . . . 
Grand  Portage.  Minn  . 

Boise  Forte,  Minn 

Rice  Lake 


219 
686 
1,146 
799 
796 
382 
804 
200 


219 
686 
1,146 
799 
796 
882 
804 


162 
bOO 
520 
225 
460 
200 
125 


190 
525 
600 
400 
600 
250 
175 


8 

26^  200 
249 
174 
92 
65 
150 


80 
60 
50 
74 
90 
50 
88 


20 


aSO 


87  13 

18  18 

5  2 

25  12 

84  16     17 


Not  under  an  ogeaL  (5) 


Winnebagp .... 
Pottawatomie., 


WTOMING. 

Shoshone  Agcney. 


Shoshone  (or  Snake) . 
Northern  Arapahoe.. 


1,447 


842 
806 


600 


900 


400 


200        10      275 


50 


50 


MI8CKLLANSOU8.  (5) 


Miami  In  Indiana 

Old  Town  Indiana  in  Maine  . 


439 
410 


a  Sale  of  timber. 


h  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


SUMMARY. 

Population, exclusive  of  Indians  in  Alaska 267,906 

Exclusive  qf  Five  CiviUxed  Tribes. 

Population 187,819 

Indians  who  wear  citizens'  dress: 

96,( 


Wholly  . 


>.679 


In  part 81,928 

Indians  who  can  read 42,597 

Indians  who  can  use  English  enough  for  ordinary  purposes 58,314 

Dwelling  houses  occupied  by  Indians  t 25,286 

Dwellings  buUt  for  Indians  during  the  year 1,168 

Missionaries  (not  included  under  the  head  of  "  Teachers  " )  : 

Male 286 

Female 141 

Church  memben, Indians  (communicants)* 31,655 

Church  buildings 348 

Contributed  by  State  of  New  York  for  education 16,016 


*  Only  partially  reported. 

t  Houses  occupied  by  Indians  under  Leech  Lake  Agency  were  not  reported. 
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of  Indicmsy  and  rdigiouSf  vUcU,  and  crimmal  siatistUx — CoiUinaed. 


Rellgioiis. 


Marital.       Vital. 


Criminal. 


Mis- 
siona- 
ries. 


Amount  oon- 

tribotedby 

reUgions  and 

other  societiee. 


I 
§ 

■8 


% 


•3 
I 


Indians  killed 
during  the  year. 


Indian  crim- 
inals pun- 
ished. 


r 


160 
450 
100 

62 
500 
200 

28 


$1,200     $1,100 
8,000 


'""soo 


5 
12 
8 
4 

1 
8 


10 


4 

28 
8 
16 


156 


4,714 


66 


7» 


2.... 


c  One  church  built  and  equipped. 

SUMMARY— OonUnued. 

Contributed  by  religious  societies  and  other  parties: 

For  education  *t $261,616 

For  church  work  and  other  purposes* $110,407 

Formal  marriages  among  Indians 850 

Divorces  granted  Indians 68 

Births* 4,287 

Deaths* 6.258 

Indians  killed: 

By  Indians 28 

By  whites 1 

Suiddes 18 

Whites  killed  by  Indians 7 

Indian  criminals  punished: 

By  court  of  Indian  offenses 745 

By  civil  courts 244 

Bv  other  methods 480 

WhisKy  sellers  prosecuted 364 

♦  Only  partially  reported. 

t  This  includes  $54,677  not  contained  in  16regoing  tables,  being  amounts  contributed  to  the  follow- 
ing schools:  Carlisle,  Pa.,  $837,  Hampton,  Va.,  $27,832;  lincoln.Ta.,  $4,580;  Tucson,  Ariz., $19,000.  and 
in  California,  Hopland,  $245,  St  Turibius,  $858;  San  Diego,  $1,728,  and  Pinole,  $102. 
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582       STATISTICS  OF  INDIAN  LANDS,   CROPS,   STOCK,    AND  LABOR. 

Statistics  relating  to  cuUitxttion  of  Indian  lands^  crops  raised^  stock 


Lands. 


Name  of  axency  and  |  "Z^ 
tribe.  i    sP 

1 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River  Agency. 

Mohave  (on  reserve) . . . 

Mohave  at  Need  les  and 

Port  Mohave 


I 

a* 


Acres. 


860       160 
50 


Ibrt  Apache  Agency. 

White    Mountain 
Apache I    1,240 

Under  industrial  teacher. 


HuaJapai  ... 
Yava  Supai  . 


10 


100,... 
S25        26 


Nawjjo  Agency. 


Navajob 

Moqui  Pueblo  6. 


8,000. 
10,000. 


Fence. 


I 


110 
180 

1,240 
160 


500 


Pima  Agency. 


Pima,  Papago,  and  i 
Maricopa 4,000 

Papago.  on  San  Xavier 
Reserve 1,040 

San  Carlos  Agency,     i 

Apache  and  Mohave ...  I    2, 000 

CALIFORNIA. 

Ihtder/armer. 

Digger 21 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency  i 
under  school  super- 
inlatdetU.  \ 


500 


13,020 
40{    8,020 


5,000 


I 


SI 

111 


Rods. 


1,000 


2,000 
780 


500 


124 
84 


Hoopa 

Klamath  6  . 


Mission  Tule  River 
Agency. 


Tule  River . 

Mission 

Yuma 


Round  Valley  Agency. 

Concow,  Little  Lalce. 
Redwood,  Ukie,  Wy- 
laekie.Pitt  River.and 
Nome  Lackic , 


1,080, 
400. 


80 


1.300|    1,340 


110 


Crops  raised  during  year. 


I 


Bush, 
100 


1 


I 


I 


Bush.     Bush. 
I     i,ooo| 

125 


■a 


n 


Bush. 
201 


T\)ns.    Lb*. 
50 


821 


150 
46 


2,276 


1,000 
500 


83,834 
2,000 


1.154 
2,000 


50,000 


1,072 
1.000 


11,7»6]      3,888 


4,000 


4,000 


20 


400 


10       99lt. 


226 
a75 


9,076 


660<      600. 
325|      500,. 


161      150i. 


62 


600       250' 


50... 
l.OOOJ... 
70,        10 


1.200 


26 


A'rar  FoH  BidweU. 
Pluti-and  Pitt  River...,' 


id) 


8,000 


6,500 


7001 


360 


184 


60,      id) 


1 

' 1 

1 



300 

2,790'  1,760 

(rf)  ! 

100 

n  Decrease  in  crops  due  to  floods.         6 Taken  from  report  of  last  year.         c Crops  a  failure. 
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(yimied  by  Indians^  and  miscellaneous  produds  of  Indian  labor. 


Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 

Roads. 

i 
1 

1 

1 
1 

Freight 

transported 

by  Indians 

with  their 

own  teams. 

Value  of 
products  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 

1^ 
1 

s 

, 

QQ 

^ 

1 

o 

1 

1 

I 
1 

1 

f 

1 

1 

4J 

a 

i 

1 
1 

Mfl. 

48 


Cords 
900 

600 

860 
800 

Mlb9. 

286 
161 

13,022 
754 

•2,110 
1,800 

24.558 

297 


S300 
2,000 

600 

500 
1,000 

281 
550 

5,728 

623 
366 

190 

600 
300 

169 

?5 

.... 

10 

60 

848 

2 

1 

i 

400 

<; 

M 

100 

10 
10 

250 

1 
1      100 

6100,600 
500 

6,000 
290 

1,012 

61,200 

2 
2 

61.000,000 
4.000 

'^•^ 

"566 

5,000 
800 

,. 

1       2S0 

125 

1,663 
662 

6,663 

8,000 

10,000 
17,000 

10,000 

175 

6,000 

2,200 

7,460 

259 

2,520 

7 

287 
76 

195 

'"lis 

426 
400 

150 

5,000 
2,600 

1,500 
70 

343 

'1      

1 

35 
1 

30 

J 
1 

5 
5 

20 

1 

10 

760 

310 

18, 159 

6,000 

60 
1,100 

3 

92 

1,268 

6,958 

476 
26 

400 
61,800 

460 
200 

275 

210 

600 

1,500 

6*250 

6400 

6500 

10 

.V) 

'        '2m  1  080 

100 

1,000 

1,000 

4,000 


1,600 

c300 

600 

1 

1 

90 

'      260 



d  Not  reported. 


r Overestimated  in  1898. 
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Statistics  relaiing  to  cuUivcUion  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised,  stock  owned 


Name  of  agency  and 


Lands. 


=1 

0) 

^i 

ls 

^ 

^f 

■§5 

g^ 

=•" 

>  £.. 

a> 

:S^' 

M 

Fence. 


i   U 


-a 


ill 

cs  *-•  m 

sic 

Hi 


Crops  rais^  during-  year 


9 


i 
I 


I 


OOI^RAIK). 

Southern  Ute  Agency. 

Moaehe,  Copotc,    and 
WIminuche  Ute 


FLORIDA. 

Under  industrial  teacher. 
Semluole 


IDAHO. 

Ibri  Hall  Agency. 

Bannock  HndShoBhoDe. 

LemfU  Agency. 

Shofihone,      Bannock, 
and  Sbecpeater 


JVcz  Perc€  Agency. 
Nez  Perce 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

^mpaw  Agency./ 


Peoria 

Ottawa.... .... 

QuapHW 

Modoc 

Seneca 

Eastern  Shawnee. 

Miami 

Wyandotte 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Ftrx  Agency. 

Bac  and  Fox  of  Missis- 
sippi   


KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  and 
Great  Nemaha 
Agency. 

Potta  wato  m  i  e  and 
Prairie  band 

Kickapoo 

Iowa 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mis- 
Bouri - 

Miinsee  (or  Christian) 
and  chirtiK'Wii 


Acreg. 
400 


Acres. 
100 


838 
447 

1,095 
126 
974 
397 
693 

1,022 


4,210 
890 
800 

200 


2,700 


Mods. 
100 


172 


9,500 


13,fHl 
10,960 
41,928 
2, 142 
11,898 
6,022 
9,240 
6.409 


€2,800 


6,700 
19,000 
11,000 

8,013 

3,860 


a  Also  150  bushels  of  flax, 
b  2,000  feet  timber  marketed. 


200 


5,000 


1,125 
449 
1,010 
288 
2,125 
1,244 
1,180 
1,043 


960 


4,000 
400 
160 

600 

240 


90 


Bush. 
3,400 


Bush, 
8,000 


Bush, 
40 


Bush. 
206 


Ibna. 
S20 


Lbs. 


7,660 


6.475 


125 


100     2,0 


4,920  3.250 


1,800       302 


700 


250     40,000   16,600 


100     6,000  2,000 


27 
19 


17 


1, 

857 
1.165 

268 
4,823 
5,553 
2,285 
7,177 


o2,671 
660 

2,087 
190 

1,620 
600 

1,666 

1,375 


1,290     5,520 


2,200 


4,600     2,200 


130 
40 
42 

28 

15 


e  6,000  feet  timber  marketed, 
d  9,000  feet  timber  marketed. 


12,790 
6,670 

10,970 
2,130 
8,015 
3, 

13,520 

12,300 


8,000 


68,900 
15,000 
13,000 

10,000 

5.000 


840 
651 

1,286 
344 

1,979 
761 
436 

1.874 


1,083 


6,690 
2,965 
2,516 

1,206 

856 


S24 

332 
600 
334 
317 
136 


1,98-1 
1,21V> 
1,919 

208 
1,170 

579 
2,256 
3,338 


350 
200 


300 
204 


5,000  2,000^ 


226 
600 


l.TOol 
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MUwellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 

Stocked  owned  by  Indians, 

Roads. 

1 

u 

1 

1 

Freight 
transported 
by  Indians 
with  their 
own  teams. 

Value  of 
products  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 

1 
1 

It 

B 

m 

i 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f 
1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

I 

< 

B 

on 

o 

1 

i 

0 

1 

MJt. 

OcmU 
75 

MUM. 

2,038 
3 

7,003 

2.332 
20,000 

175 
93 

308 
67 

246 
57 

187 

211 

860 

2,848 
800 
241 

440 

68 

75 
45 

2,300 

900 
60 

2,400 

900 

100 

• 

I.OOO 

""69 
C86 

""(i2i 

7 

28 

687 

612 

135 
860 

134 
660 
510 
160 
1,192 
260 
16» 
696 

600 

200 
100 
200 

17,814 

866 
320 

"""iss 

87 
""2^ 

113,850 
775 

5,989 
1,495 
6,942 
855 
6,281 
2,856 
4,872 
4,896 

2,000 

17,600 
8.600 
6,000 

8,000 

8.000 

2 

k 

600 

185 
8.000 

2,68*i 
2,928 
3,063 
1,073 
4,W5 
1,207 
1,852 
4.544 

800 

6,000 
1,600 
1,000 

800 

2.660 

.... 

3 

54 

34 

mi 

15,000 

78 
220 

29 
107 

35 
812 

i« 

9 

1,600 
66 

104 

400 
182 

300 

369 
168 
646 
64 
739 
291 
961 
728 

68 

8,000 
800 
600 

476 

229 

200 

19 

55 
96 
200 
19 
95 

8 

2 

.... 

io* 

1 

u 
1 

21 
k 
1 

4 

11 

8 

'  18 
10 
10 

8 

2 

20 
18 
36 

8 

88 

2 
7 
2 
2 
10 

6 
22 

12 

16 

16ft 

248 
70 

90 

45 
25 

80 

20 

75 

60 

4 

7 

106 

1 

18 

J 

12 

e  Taken  from  report  of  1895. 

/Owing  to  sales  and  leases  of  their  lands  the  Indians  do  less  farming  each  year. 
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SUUistic*  relxiiing  to  ruUivaiion  of  Indian  Uind*^  rrop^  rawed^  stock  oumed 


Lands. 

,  c  ^     1           Crops  raised  during  year. 

.a 

si 
ft 

1 

II 
f 

Fence. 

?2    i 

1 
1 

2 
> 

1 

Acres  under. 

Made  during  the  year. 

si 

HI 

m 

1 

MICHIGAN. 

t          1 
i 

Mackinac   Agency  un^ 
der  physician,  a 

L'Anae  and  Vieux  de 
Sert  Chippewa 

Acres. 
500 

Acres. 
100 

500 

Rods. 

10 

Bush. 
25 

Bush. 
175 

Bush. 
800 

Bush. 
2,10(^ 

Tons. 
250 

u>». 

i 

MnnOEBOTA. 

1 

Medawakanton  Sioux 
at  Birch  Cooley 

464 

1         23 

2,918 

62,023 

2,360 

605 

140 

Leech  Lake  Agency. 

CShippewa  at  Red  Lake. 

260 

10 

2,000 

1,650 

(0 

5,000 

15,650 

1,150 

125 

Pillager    and    Missis- 
sippi Chippewa 

While  Earth  Agency. 

• 

Chippewa , 

1,990 

454 

85,100 

7,000 

828 

46,000 

21,000 

J658 

4,997 

2,500 

2,000 

MONTANA. 

BtaO^eet  Agency. 

Piegan 

1,000 

500 

89,000 

20,000 

1,500 

4,160 

5,000 

700 

Grow  Agency. 

Crow 

4,065 

475 

19,500 

5  020 

107 

28,602 

28,454 

980 

5,145 

8,300 

Flathead,  Pend  d'Ore- 
ille.  Kootenai,   Kal- 
ispel,  and  Spokane.. 

11,000 

1,000 

25,000 

8,000 

38,650 

38,268 

12,060 

8,500 

3,o6u 

Fort  Bdknnp  Agency. 

1 

QroB  Ventre  and  Asdn- 
niboine 

400 

10,000 

2,000 

600 

4,500 

660 

1 
5,770|  1,650 

7.-101 

Fori  Peck  Agency. 

Yanktonnai  Sioux  and 
Assinniboine 

560 

10,000 

5 

100 

400 

1  200 

6,000 

Tbngue  JHoer  Agency. 

Northern  Cheyenne  . . . 

350! 

3,000 

500! 

NKBItASKA. 

1 

....... 

Omaha  and  Winndnigo 
Agency. 

Oniaha....... 

12,500 
4,500 

2.000 
200 

48,000 
5,500 

12,000 
500 

286 
17fi 

10.000 
2,500 

6,000 
200 

50,000 
15,000 

J:SJ^?S 

1,000 
500 

Winnebago 

Santee  Agency. 

Santee  Sioux 

Santee  Sioux  at  Flan- 
dreau 

1,400 

1,700 
790 

39 

10^ 
88 

8,680 

600 
1,635 

180 

900 
6,000 

262       1,750 

50       7,400 
41*      3,210 

1,500 

14,000 
1,075 

19,200 

14,000 
12,570 

1,350 

8,460 

500 
796 

200 

•••i66 

al 

^enfi 

nom  report  of  Jast  year. 
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h)j  IndianSj  and  miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor — Continued. 


Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Freight 
transported 
by  Indians 
with  their 
own  teams. 


Value  of 
products  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


MJl.    Cord9    MUa. 
1,000 


500 
200 


500 


1:500 


250 


80 

1,500 
100 


507  S3, 192 


$54  5       8.500 


1,500  50  1,500 

! 


505 


721 


30 


700 


1,664 


200 


760 
250 


600 


57 


148 


26 


901 


800 


1,000 


400  8,000     8,175 


296 


450 


80,499 


87,218 


i 

1 

t 


stock  owned  by  Indians. 


12 


m^^        40 


6,000 


2,750 


21,619 


11,6 


1,000       8,000 


3,808 1      1,000 


41.60 


210     1,000       5,000 


1,151 


20 


15,000 


170 


750 


20,002 


25,165 


90       200 


1,400 


8,500 


4,000 


15,000  10,000 

5,OOo|    4,500 
I 

8,012     8,080 
5,068        188 


1,845 


907 

286 

248 


820         100 


100 


5 
150 


126 


1,500,. 


600  1,000 


450 


76 


SO 
215 


600 


350 


300 


Roads. 


60 


20       76 


8,000....      175 


800|. 


500      6 


7,000       2 


18* 


20 


1,450 


10 


800 


200 


12 


1,600. 


450 
809 

4 

81 

700 
2.500 

1,500 

10 
15 

26 
200 

2,100 

1.600 

40 

6  Also  800  bushels  flax. 
1 4,000  pounds  wfld  rice. 


J8,600  bushels  flax. 
*6.fli 


$.000  feet  timber  marketed. 
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StcUislics  rdaiing  to  cuUxvaiian  of  Indian  landsy  crops  raiMd^  Mock  ovmed 


tril 


agenc; 
ribe. 


Lands. 


9 

dS 

1^ 


i 


Fence. 


I 


I 
I 

I 
I 


I 


J 


lis 


Crops  raised  during  year. 


1 


I 


I 


^ 
^ 


.     NKVlDA. 

Nevada  Agency. 

PahUteat  Pyramid 
Lake 


Acre», 
1751 


Acret. 
19 


Jtodf. 


(Alder  «eAoo{«iip6r<fi- 

Pah  Ute  at  Walker 
River 


WetUm  Shothone 
Agency. 

Shoshone  and  Piute. . . 

NKw  mxioo. 

Metcalero  Agency. 

Mescalero  Apache  — 


PwUo  and  JkaHJOa 
Agency. 


Pueblo 

JicariUa  Apache . 


KBW  TOBK. 

Aw  York  Agency. 

Allegany  Reserve: 
Seneca  and  Onondaga 

Cattaraugus  Reserve: 
Seneca,  Onondaga, 
and  Cayuga 

Oneida  Reserve:  Oneida 

Onondaga  Reserve: 
Onondaga,  Oneida, 
and  Cayuga 

St.  Regis  Reserve:  St. 


Tonawanda  Reserve: 
Seneca  and  Cayuga . . 

Tuscaiora  Reserve: 
Tuscarora  and  Onon- 
daga  


KOBTH  CABOUNA. 

Under  school  mperin- 
tendent. 


1,860 


100 


1,000 


14, 7W 
800 


6,610 


6,000 
866 


8,000 
5,800 
8,000 

6,000 


8,926 


Eastern  Cherokees 

NOBTU  DAKOTA. 

Devils  Lake  Agency. 

Sioux 8,996 

Turtle  Mountain  Chip- 
pewa      7,19i 

a  Not  reported. 


1,010        128 


50    i,aoo 


1,800 


80     8,000     8,700 


200     8,000 


287     4,000 
^     9,600 


16     6,600 


185     6,000 
366 


300 


4,600 


640 


5,000 

160|    5,800 

4,000 


340 


191 


227 


5,000 


6,818 


780 
2,866 


4,674 


8,000 


Bush. 
100 


1,600 


Bush. 
160 


Bush. 
601 


Bush. 


Tbns. 


180       460 


Lbs, 


800 


16,000 


800 


166        892 


66,682     2,686 
226        — 


214 


68,801 
125 


16 


800     6,000      6,000 
2,000     9,000 


100 


2.600 


920 


88,916 


7,000 


800 


20 


700 


8,000 


8,000 
200 


7,425 
626 


20,000 

^    76 


1,600 
8,000 


75|      1,200     4,600 

760     8,600 

8,800 


4,200 
8,1001    2,600 


825   1,741 


627 


5,000 
4,600 
2,800 

2,600 


86,446 


12,826 
2,655 
8,880 

3,885 


4,978 


660 


^000 


280 


69,296b29,000 


68,270 


64,1401 


66,760 
(c) 


66,0001 


8,660 

4,1 


4,000 
9,450 
1,500 

9,800 


8,290 


516 


bTaken  from  report  of  last  year. 


e8;i85bo.offlaz. 
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Miaoellaneoas  prodnoto  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


Freight 
transported 
by  Indians 
with  their 
own  teams. 


I 


•05 


Value  of 
products  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


S§ 


i. 
s 

1 


MA 


Oardi 
290 


IfiO 


860 


Mlbe, 

2n\    1651 


«ItWO 


IB,  280 


2,600 


aoo 


200 


8,688 


141 


164 


2,746 


687 


891 


8,801 


1,800 


584 


(m) 


2,500 


460 


8,600 

8,750 

500 

2,800 


(a) 


6,500 


50,060 
7,500 


4,0001 


5,000 
2,500 


8,750 


2,000 


700 


1,060 


10,802 
1,910 


896 


2,000 
4,000 


118 


162 


2821 


2,256 


621 
588 


9,000 
17,000 

2,294 


11,880 
15,000 


500 

10 


110 
860 


140 


196 


100 


806 
1,807 


87 


200 


10 


8,184 
95 


620 
1,800 


1,019 


680 
820 

800 


606 


76 

M8 


500 

600 

25 

800 

890 
510 

225 


1,606 


102 
126 


5,000 


70,882 
2,600 


851 


427 


51 


600 


2,020 
600 


160 


400 


100 


60 


8,871 
76 


4,000 


8,000 
1,000 


18 


1,000 
1,700 
2,000 

8,000 


7,782 


1,962 
8,627 


21 


10      60 


1661,106 


86 


8 
25 


(a) 


60' 


885 


100 
100 


750 


1 100,000  feet  of  timber  marketed. 


m60,000  feet  of  timber  marketed. 
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Staiiaiics  relating  to  cuUivaUion  of  Indian  lands^  crops  raised^  slock  ovmed 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


NORTH  DAKOTA— con. 

Fort  BerthoUl  Agency. 

Arickaree 

Qroe  Ventre 

Mandan  

Standing  Rock  Agency. 

Sioux  (Yjuiktonnai, 
Hunk|>apu,>ind  Black- 
feet  bands) 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Agency. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 
ho   

Kiowa,  etc..  Agency. 

Kiowa,  Comanche, 
Apache,  Wichita,  and 
affiliated  tribes 

Under  epecial  agent. 

Big  Jim's  band,  Shaw- 
nee  

Mexican  Klckapoo 

09age  Agency. 

Osage  d 

Kaw 

Ponca,  Pawnee,  and 
Otoe  Agency. 

Ponca 

Pawnee *. 

Otoe  and  Missouria 

Tonka  wa 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency. a 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Absentee 
Shawnee,  Mexican 
Klckapoo,  Citizen 
Pottawatomie,  and 
Iowa 

OREGON 

Under  school  superin- 
tendent. (Formeriy 
Grande  Ronde 
Agency.) 

Rogue  River,  Santlam, 
Clackama.  Lucka- 
mute,Cow  Creek.  Wa- 

?5to,    Marys   River, 
amhill,  and   Ump- 
qua 

a  Overestimated  in  1 


Lands. 


5. 

la 


I  s 


Fence. 


Acres. 

1,000 

411 

262 


8,060 


7,385 


15,800 


200 
457 


17,700 
975 


1,050 

1.424 

1,800 

40 


600 


246     6,188 


1,077   65,770 


fiOOa'iO.OOO 


40        800 
73     4.101 


1,000125,000 
15   10,000 


142 
200 


I    8,000       500 


5,800 

11,210 

7,500 

800 


10,000 


Bods, 

5,280 


ill 


7.926 


30,770 


4,800 


600 
6,180 


12,000 


600 
1.200 
2,000 


185 
129 

82 


481 


Crops  raised  during  year. 


A 
^ 


Bush. 
4,800 
1,000 
1.620 


s 

a 

8 


Bush. 
650 
950 
280 


18,885  a  31, 624 


650     2,035 


3,000     2,800 


36, . 


94 

104 

58 

10 


200 


110,000  45,000 


11,000 

510 

1,750 


1,078 


500     1,000     14,000 


Bush. 
500 
1,500 
1,200 


60,000 


Bush, 

1,610 

1,976 

940 


16,20816,000   1,644 


77,800     4,786 


1,000 


2,000  90 

4.975        274 


500,000 
29,250 


15,000 

86,650 

6,220 

400 


10,000 
417 


Tons.    Lbs. 

5,000 

6,000 

6.000  


8,025       160 


1.000       500 


20 
261 


4,000 
280 


16,000 
180 


775  175 

1.785  084 

3,15a  1,100 

50  20 


1,100 


560 


2,500 


1,6001 2,000        8501        92       7,000  35,000l 886       300. 

)8.         b  4.950  ft.  of  timber  marketed.        c  10,000  feet  of  timber  marketed. 
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by  Indians f  and  mUcellaneous  produds  of  Indian  labor — Continued. 


Miscellaneoufl  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


Roads. 


Freight 

transported 

by  Indians 

with  their 

own  teams 


a         ®* 


Value  of 
products  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


oS 


Ji 

t 

9 

i 


I 

it 

s 


i 


-  1 

8   I  ■= 


1 


"Ci 


25 
15 


(«) 


Cords 
180 
150 
125 


2,600 


1,200 


2,600 


100 
460 


MOM. 
146 
146 
78 


1.682 


118 


981 


18 


100 


250 
468 
50 


260 


105 

70 

84 

4 


76 


1721 
722 


9,174 


3,413 


2,296 


$4.851« 
6,858 
2,926 


60,829 


8,288 


58 


29 


70 


105 
280 


800 


841 

1,484 

206 

50 


800 


1784 
700 
475 


22,220 


10.000 


5,000 


800 
5,488 


20,000 
900 


6831  1,028 
968  1,707 
567   1,226 


2,650 


8,M2 


7.206 


10,086 


445 


12,41010.000 


110 
224 


8,21920,280 


841 


415 

1,250 

456 

70 


1,176 


400 


1,000 


281 


376 


500 


26 


15,240 
912 


4 

200 

100 

12 


2,000 


296 


100 


200 
260 
150 


3,755 


2,568  81 


75  2,000 


200 
170 


20,221 
1,600.... 


876 
790 
175 
800 


6,000 


98 


868 


181 


100{    800 
86 


66      2401 1,660      2,400  280"      6201      270l         109 830....         6|      82 

d  Most  of  the  crops  were  raised  by  a  white  man  married  to  an  Indian,    e  3,000  feet  of  timber  marlceted. 
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Statislics  relating  to  cultivation  of  Indian  lands,  crops  raised,  stock  ovmed 


Lands.                  1 

H 
11 

Crops  raised  during  year. 

.a 
It 

8 

bo  33 

1 

Fence. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

s 
> 

1 

1 

S 

ll 

Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 

< 

bo 

■£ 

OREGON— continued. 

Klamath  Agency. 

Klamath,  Modoc,    Pi- 
Ute,  and  PittRiyer.. 

Acres. 
a865 

Acres. 

80,000 

Rods. 

202 

Bush. 
616 

Bush. 
660 

Bush, 

Bush. 
260 

Tons. 
8,000 

Lbs. 
1,500 

Siletz  Agency. 

Confederated   Alsea, 
Tootootna,    Joshua, 
Sixes,  £uchee,Siletz, 
Macquanootna, 
Chetco,  Klamath, 
Shasta  Costa,  Rorae 
River,  and  Apple- 
gate 

67S 

19 

2,878 

991 

118 

76 

8,460 

9,786 

685 

1,850 

UmaiiUa  Agency. 

Cayuse,  Walla  Walla, 
and  Umatilla 

6,600 

500 

62,500 

1,600|      160 

40,000 

1,000 

800 

12,400 

5,000 

1,500 

1 

Warm  Spring,  Wasco, 
Tenino,andPi-Ute... 

6,465 

396 

10,000 

80o|      172 

4,000 

4,800 

400 

1.600 

8,000 

850 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency. 

Blackfeet,  Sans  Arc. 
Two  Kettle  Sioux 

1,000 

110 

6.600 

1  000        10 

2,800 

2,000 

8,000 

200 

Crow  Creek  Agency. 

Lower     Yanktonai 
Sioux 

860 

60 

2,500 

1,920 

860 

1,200 

600 

460 

2.600 

100 

Lower  BrxUt  Agency. 

Lower  Brul6  Sioux 

860 

520 

1,060 

8,060 

140 

1,000 

600 

1,066 

Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Ogalalla    Sioux    and 
Chevenne  

1,700 

118 

106,990 

1,801 

2,61S 

14.492 

702 

Rosebud  Agency. 

xiah.  Two  Kettle, 
Northern,  and  Lower 
Brul6  Sioux 

1,610 

80 

12,220 

960 

622 

1,000 

8,266 

2,320 

.6.720 

186 

8i88eton  Agency. 

Sineton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux :. 

6,08a 

176 

c4,892 

166 

46,491 

16,695 

62,209 

6,666 

1,600 

450 

Yankton  Agency. 

10,778 

226 

28,000 

1,000 

660 

18,000 

1,600 

69,000 

8.166 

8,000 

a  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 


66,118  bushels  of  flax. 
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by  Indians,  and  miscdUxneaus  products  of  Indian  labor — Continued. 


Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


Roads. 


I 

a 
3 


Freight 
transported 
by  Indians 
with  their 
own  teams. 


5 


.Obi 

a  bo 


Value  of 
products  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


o 
H 


5 
O 


3 

.o 

1 
a 


f 


si 


MJl.. 
600 


Oordt 
760 


If  Am. 
137 


92,0001  $1,660 


980,000 


8,700 


4,400 


600 


rfllO 


20 


26 


360 


1,600 


820 


1,000 


260 


125 


2,870 


1,886 


600 


186 


800 


197 


489 


266 


818 


642 


1,952 


5,716 


242       240 


250     1,430     20,000 


2,322     6,977 


2,563 


1,272 


3,979 


11,680 


8,06012,242 


69 


69 


8,000 


24,694      6,600 


2,360  600 


3,292 


82,602 


967 


6,010 
6,602 

9,897 

2,000 
1,885 


61,060 


56,910    84,121 


8,442 


10,000      1,372 


2,500 


1.600 


15,396 


460 


640 


644 


1,600 


250 


200 


360 


6,000 


40 


26 


17,64642,316 


126 


19,842 


182 


196 


700 


792 


6,000 


12 


1,000 


600 


200 


3,782 


2  3,610 


10 


26 


20 


280 


96 


106 


126 


600 


2682,417 


3,856... 


m 


60 


496 


450 


280l         284  1,186        908      1,4001      1,977  l,000l      3251  1 10,000      4        6      46 

c  Figures  given  last  year  a  mistake.  d  80,000  feet  timber  marketed. 

8896 38 
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StcUislics  relating  to  cuUivcUion  of  Indian  landSf  crops  raited,  dock  owned 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


Uintah  and  Ouray 
Agency. 

UinUh  and  White 
River  Ute 

Umeompahgre  and 
White  River  Ute..... 


Under  day  school  teach- 
er at  St.  George. 


Kaibab. 
Shebit. . 


WASHINGTON. 

ColviUe  Agency. 


Colville 

Coeur  d' Alene 

Upper  and  Middle  Spo- 
Kane,  on  Coeur 
d' Alene  Reserve 

Lake 

Lower  Spokane 

Upper  and  Middle  Spo- 
Juiueon  the  Spokane 
Reserve 

Columbia  (Moses* 
band) 

Okanoffan 

Nea  Perc4  (Joseph's 
band) 


Neah  Bay  Agency. 

Makah,  Quillehute,  and 
Hoh 


XMd^  school  supeHn- 
tenderU.  (Formerly 
Payallup  Agency.) 


Puyallup. 
Chehalis . 


Nisqually  Tb) . 
(ft)  - 


qu&xon  (I 

S'Kallam 

S'Kokomlsh 

Qalnalelt,  Quect. 
Georgetown,  and 
Homptulip 


Tuldtip  Agency. 

Tulalip  (or  Snohomish) 

Madison 

Muckleshoot 

Swlnomlsh 

Lumml 


Lands. 


■dT 


Acres . 
3,200 


765 


3,500 
28,000 


650 
5,100 
2,200 


1,810 
5,000 

576 


1,610 


50 
102 
367 


60 


642 
40 
104 
450 
1,748 


Yakima  Agency. 

Yakima I  18,000  1,000  30,000 

a  800,000  feet  timber  marketed. 


Acres. 
80 


110 
1,800 


1.264 
4.060 


4,-^)00 
100,000 


700 
200 


10 


100 
88 
9 
10 

283 


Fence. 


15 


g  -  a> 


Rods. 


1,000 
4,200 
4,100 


640 

5,500 
6,500 

1,400 


224 


2,850 
1,081 
1,340 


140 


1,500 
215 
766 
500 

1,748 


440 


200 


4,000 


600 
200 


860 

1,700 
700 

575 


710 
70 


50 
340 


300 
55 

150 

75 

2,082 


l,O00i 


125 


60 


155 
29 
80 
24 


40 


30 


46 
82 


Crops  raised  during  year. 


A 
^ 


Bush 
1,200 


300 


7,300 


37,000 
7,200 
1,600 


3,150 
6,200 


350 


5 

O 


I 


Btish.     Bush. 
15,000  50 


2,445 


6,200 
115,000^122,000 


2,800 
30,000' 
3,000 


1,240 

5,200 
27,500 

450 


242 
1,966 


993 


10 


75 


6,013 


3,939 

2,096 

500 


200 
125 

2,285 
15,000 

6,425 


150 


100 


25 


30 


50 


i 

2 


B^tsh.    Tbns. 
690  2,500 


1,297 


25 


780  1,120 


1,060 


130  140 
2,110  1,000 
1,350      500 


1,020 
5,600 


245 


275 


22,061 
428 
4,000 
1,006 
1,060 
8,086 


2,168 


5,325 
888 

1,666 

82S 

6,091 


370 


640 


300 


700 
780 


75 


1,009 
ISO 


26 
496 


75 


1,000 
30 
150 
150 
978 


Lbs. 
1,500 


50 


20O 


2,970 


900 
100 


2S0 

d5 

200 


4501    80,0001  20,0001      1,000J  12,600125,000 
5  Taken  from  report  of  last  year. 
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by  JndianSj  and  misceUaneoua  products  of  Indian  labor — Ck>ntinaed. 


Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor. 


Freight 
transported 
by  Ihdians 
with  their 
own  teams. 


I 


Value  of 
products  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  of. 


o 


stuck  owned  by  Indians. 


Roads. 


M/t. 
a  100 


Cords 
450 


150 


MWs. 
109 


I  »{ 


c200< 
13 


81 


110 

t 
40 


200 


350 


800 


cl3 
id) 


W 


890 


100 


400 


60 

200 

72 


71 


92.175 
1,420 


Ji5,873 
1,467 

}    - 


$4,000       5,920 
700       2, 


100 


7,000 

27,000 


3G 


200 


....  1,400 
....  7,000 
215  700 


15 


120 


300 


290 
160 


14 


109 


175 


14 


159 


796 


60 
40 

209 


14 


38 


200 

1,200 
9,500 


4,000 


9,977 


960 
10,300 


5,000 
8,450 
1,566 
5,000 
2,400 


2.000 
528 


1,200 
2,500 


220 
1,600 
1,250 

200 


4,200       140 
2,700  1,800 


350 
1,300 


70 
420 
280 


85      260 


104 
100 
25 
22 
189 


46 


268 
20 


75 


265  160 

29  86 

114  54 

160  130 

380  860 


200 
2,700 


60 
900 


40 


100 


75 


145 
4 

14 


71 


300 
25 
63 
25 
1,267 


186 
60 
124 


10 
178 


600 
30 
89 

200 


250 
317 


12 


1,400 
2,000 


200 
1,400 
1,200     15 


360 

700 
1,200 

800 


600 


1,418 
1,092 
600 
20O 
800 
766 


1,000 


1,000 
400 
267 
660 

8,061 


U 


25 


10 


21 


164 


S7 


170 


127 


179 
42 


24 
86 


40 


200 
15 
40 

160 
96 


1  l,000l  95i      2851    4,600     76,0001      7,000l  5,000!      260<      4.000 700....       75l    800 

c  2,000,000  feet  timber  marlceted.       d  745  feet  timber  marketed.       e  100,000  feet  timber  marketed. 
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StcUittics  relating  to  cuUivaiUm  of  Indian  landSf  crops  raised^  Mock  owned 


Name  of  agency  and 


Lands. 


ll 


li 


Fence. 


5 
9 


I 


99 
U 

111 
m 


Cn>|w  nlaed  daring  rear. 


8 


I 


I 


WISOOlfUM. 


Green  Baiy  Agency. 


Oneida 

Menomonee 

Stockbridge  and  Mun 


Acres. 
4,000 
8,110 

fiOO 


AcrcM, 

176 

66 


7,W6 
4,720 

560 


Jtocfo. 

1,026 

560 


800 


9,000 
1.482 

600 


La  PkHnt  Agency, 

Chlnpewa  at— 

»ed  CUff 

Bad  River 

Lac  Court  d*Oreillefi 
Lac  du  Flambeau, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Minn. 
Grand  Portage, 

Minn 

Boise  Forte,  Minn.. 

WYOMING. 

Shoshone  Agency, 

Shoshone  or  Snake  and 
Northern  Arapaho.. 


860 
760 
900 
817 
626 

60 
860 


2,012 


16  1,800 

60  7.000 

20  8,000 

26  916 


1,500 
100 
800 

200 


60 
200 


8,000 


61 
186 
190 
100 

36 

5 
16 


200 


Bush, 
66,200 
14,900 

2,976 


2,200 

800 

2,000 


600 


Bush, 
10,600 
7,668 

6,600 


400 
200 
800 
600 

800 


98081, 


Tons. 

980 

1,840 

148 


160 


Bush. 
27,890 
11,942 

2,788 


6,850 

4.200  100 

8,600  600 

8,826  100 

8,060  200 

2.170 
2,800 


Lbs. 

,570 

1,560 

53C 


1,200 
100 
450 
800 


60  1,440 
200... 


18,000 


18,497 


666 


782 


a  750,000  feet  lumber  marketed,    b  16.110,000  feet  timber  markete<^    c  9  668,000.feet  timber  marketed. 
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r  IndianSj  and  miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor — Oontinaed. 


MIsoellaneoiis  products  of  Indian  labor. 


transported 
by  Indiana 
with  their 
own  teams. 


Yalne  of 
products  of 
Indian  labor 
disposed  ot 


on 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


I 
1 

1^ 


Roads. 


I 
I 


MJt 
a  811 
5800 


Cbrds 

7,900 

960 


Mlb$, 


118 


fll8 


i,aoo 

460 

1,200 

600 

500 


240 


960 

866 


tl,816 
60 


80 


826,818 


180 

1,000..^^... 


170 

1,248 

60 

80 


400 
1,000 
6,000 
2,200 
16,000 

1, 
4,000 


692 

680 

72 


S7 
210 
260 
110 

80 

2 
80 


840 
60 


86 
176 
200 

16 


860 
600 


741 


100 


76        70 


/lO  2,000  4814,948  24,748      2,000      8,165       860        26 1,000     86 


4,800 
6.800 

1,000 


190 
80 


1,860 
600 
860 

1,600. 

1,600 

168. 
160 


18 


160 
2,460 
1,560 


20 


d  29,000,000  feet  timber  marketed,    e  10,589,000  feet  timber  marketed.  / 1,500  feet  timber  marketed. 


SUMMARY. 

Cnltiyated  during  the  year  by  Indians acres.. 

Broken  during  the  year  by  Indians do..., 

Land  under  fence do... 

Fence  built  durinff  the  year rods.. 

Ftonilies  actually  11  vlng  upon  and  cultivating  lands  In  severalty , 

Crops  raised  during  the  year  by  Indians: 

Wheat •. bushels.. 

Oats  and  barley do.... 

Com do.... 

Vegetables do.... 

Flax do.... 

Hay tons.. 

Miscellaneous  products  of  Indian  labor: 

Butter  made pounds.. 

Lumber  sawed feet.. 

Timber  marketed do.... 

Woodcut cords.. 

Stock  owned  by  Indians: 

Horses,  mules,  and  burros 

Cattle 


257,445 

222,047 

21,094,000 

•91,788 


Goats 

Domestic  fowls 

Freigh  t  transported  by  Indians  with  their  own  teams pounds. . 

Amount  earned  by  such  freighting 

Value  of  products  of  Indian  labor  sold  by  Indians: 

To  Government $488,450 

Otherwise 1840,658 

Roads  made  by  Indians miles..  818i 

Roads  repaired  by  Indians do 2,0651 

Days  of  labor  expended  by  Indians  on  roads 26,878 

*  This  does  not  include  large  quantities  of  melons  and  pumpkins. 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   AGENCY   SEBVIOE. 


lAet  of  persons  emphyed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  <m  June  SO,  1899^  under  the  prom- 
dons  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  laws  noted. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES. 
Btadtfeet,  MonL  (a) 

WHITK8. 


O.  G.  Van  Sendeu . . . 

Geo.  aMartin 

Iryin  B.  Peters 

ClydeI..Plttman... 
If  artln  Hawkins. . .. 

A.H.Bursett. 

Herman  Ammann.. 
Charles  Baldwin  ... 

Ed.Uppincott 

Catherine  McLoon  . 
Louis  Ballon 


IKDUNS. 


James  Douglass  . .. . 

A.M.Amoux 

Joe  Trombley 

Wm.  Douglas 

John  Gobert 

Joseph  P.  Spanish  . . 

Ed.  Billedeaax 

Peter  Oscar 

Angeline  Connelly . 
First  One  RuflKll... 

Wolf  Tail 

White  Grass 

UtUe  Plume 

Gretchen 


Position. 


Agent 

Cferk 

Physieian 

Farmer 

ISBueclerk 

Blacksmith 

do 

Harness  maker, 

Carpenter 

Herder 

Hospital  nune.. 
Carpenter 


Frank  Racine  ... 
Anthony  Austin . 
Alice  Aubrey 


Joe  Brown 

RtohardLucero... 

DaveDuyall 

John  Ground 

Wallace  Nightgun. 
Nick  Green 


POUCB. 


Medicine  Owl 

Long  Time  Sleeping 

Cross  Guns 

BirdRatUer 

Old  Person 

Morning  Gun 

Shoots  At  One  Another. 

New  Breast 

Eagle  Child 

Peter  After  Buffalo. 

George  Horn 

Iron  Necklace 

James  Gambler 

Cut  Finger 

Chief  Coward 

Herman  Dusty  Bull 

Boy  Chief 

Wm.W.  Sample 


Cheyenne  and  ArapO' 
ho,  onto.  (]b) 


Asst  farmer.... 
Asst  issue  clerk. 

Herder 

do 

Asst  farmer 

do 

Stableman 

Asst.  carpenter . 
Hospital  cook  . . 
Asst.  mechanic . 
Judge 

^V.Ao'.V.'.'.'.'.V.. 

Hospital  laun- 
dress. 

Asst.  mechanic . 

Interpreter 

Asst.  hospital 
nurse. 

Butcher 

Janitor 

Asst  mechanic. 

Laborer 

do 

.....do 


Captain  — 
Lieutenant . 

do 

Sergeant 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Maj.Albert  E.  Woodson, 
U.S.  A. 

A.  W.  Hurley 

O.S.Blce 


Acting  agent. 


Clerk 

Assistant  clerk. 


Salary. 


11,800 
1,200 
1,200 
900 
900 
840 
840 
840 
840 
720 
480 
840 


720 

720 

480 

480 

860 

860 

300 

240 

400 

240 

p.m.10  I 

p.m.lO 

p.  m.  10 

180 

240 
240 
180 

480 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p  m.lO 
p  m.lO 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


None. 


1,200 
840 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIE8- 
Centinued. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho, 
Oxto.— Continued. 

WHirn— continued. 


Philip  W. Putt... 

K.F.Smith 

Fred.  Winterfair. 


H.C.Cusey 

Geo.  E.  Coleman 

Jesse  T.Witcher 

R.S.I>rulT 

Jesse  Hinkle 

J.LAvant 

W.CSmoot 

Mary  McCormick 

Elisa  Lam  be  Annour. 

Mary  E.  Lyons 

Porter  H.  Sisney 

Hugh  E.  Kennedy 

John  M.Tyler 

Frank  Simons 

R.E.King 


INDIANS. 


Robert  Buma. 

C.  P.  Cornelius 

John  W.Block 

Wm.Gary 

Noble  Prentiss 

James  R.  Hutchinson. . 
Henry  Standing  Bird. . 

Big  Belly 

Allrich  Heap  Of  Birds. 

John  Otterby- 

Arnold  Wool  worth 

V.E.Purdy 

Stacy  Riggs 

Chase  Harrington 

E.M.  Kennedy 

Robert  Keith 

Jason  N.  Betzinez 


a  Alfto  agreement  of  May  1, 1888. 


Reuben  N.Martarm. 
Henry  Sage 

fenryS.Bull 
udson  Hawkan 

John  Striking  Back  . 

Charles  De  Brae 

Joseph  Hills 

Gold. 

Thunder  Bull 

Goose 

Yellow  Eyes 

Curious  Horn 

Thomas  Otterby 

BaldE8£[le 

Calling  Thunder 

Red  Bird 

No  Meets 

William  Blue 

White  Dog 

Malcolm  Black 

Black  White  Man  . . . 

Throwing  Water 

Rush  Harris 

Darwin  Hayes 

White  Man 

Harry  Bates 

Seger  Williams  . 


PoslUon. 


Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Clerk  in  charge 
(Cantonment), 

Farmer  

Addl.  farmer... 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Field  matron... 

do 

do 

Addl.  farmer ... 

do 

do 

Laborer 

Teamster 


Salar}-. 


Storekeeper  .. 
Leasing  clerk. 

Issue  clerk 

Teamster 

Butcher 

Asst  butcher. 

do 

do 

do 

Asst  farmer.. 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Teamster 

do 

Carpenter 


Captain 

Lieutenant . 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


6  Also  treaty  of  October  28, 1867. 


tooo 

900 
900 

900 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 

p.m.60 

p.m.60 

p.m.60 

600 

72D 

720 

p.m.60 

p.m.66 

p.m.60 

480 

380 


900 

1,000 
600 

240 
20O 
200 
20O 
200 
200 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
300 


p.m.15 

p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.m.10 
p.m.lO 
p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.m  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.lO 
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lAA  of  penons  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  provir- 
gions  of  the  ad  of  July  /,  1898,  and  other  laws  notecf— -Continued. 


Name. 


PodtioQ. 


Salary. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES- 
Cootinned. 

Cheyetme  River,  S. 
Dak.  (a) 

WHms. 

James  G.  Reid 

John  F.  Giegoldt 

J.R.CollaM. 

Charles  M.  Ziebach . . . . 

Thomas  J.  Wilson 

Edward  J .  Zimmcr  — 
Alphonao  H.  Harvey .. 

Jonn  F.  Comstock 

Firank  W.  Lyon 

Albert  J.  HobrouRh  ... 

Rose  £.  Gllmorc 

JohnG.  Davis 

INDIANS. 

Giles  Tapetola 

Wounds  The  Enemy. . . 

George  Iron  Wing 

Norman  W.  Robertson. 

Charger 

Joseph  White  Dog 

Richard  lArrabee 

Ralph  Taylor 

Henry  Le  Bean , 

Edward  Bird  Necklace. 

Joseph  Du  Bray 

Henry  Hodgkias 

Laura  Long  Log 

Yellow  Hawk 

Ansel  Thunder  Hawk . 

Agnes  E.  Jones 

William  Sheppard 

Charles  Moccasin 

Harry  A.  Kingman 

Oscar  Hawk 

Russell  Spotted  Bear  . . 

Clara  Road 

JohnFraader 

Geoige  Larrabee 


Agent 

Caerk 

Physician 

Issue  clerk 

Blacksmith 

Gen.  mechanic 

Farmer 

Addl.  farmer . . 

Asst.  farmer 

Stableman 

Hospital  nurse  . 
Hospital  laborer 


Asst.  farmer . 
Wheelwright... 
Harness  maker. 

Asst.  clerk 

Judge  

Asstblacksmith 

Butcher 

Physician  appr . 

Blacksmith 

Laborer 

Act  interpreter. 

Judge  

Laborer 

Judge  

Asstblacksmith 
Asst.  ho6p.nurse 
Asst.  caipenter . 

Laborer  

Asst  carpenter . 
Carpenter  ... 
Messenger... 
Asst.  nurse . . 

Farmer 

Stableman... 


Joshua  Scares  The 

Hawk. 
Moses  Straight  Head  . . 
John  Make  It  Long  . . . 
Charles  White  Weasel . 


Captain  . 


Lieutenant . 

Private 

.do 

.do 

.  „  .do 

Charles  White  Horse  .J do . 


Luke  Earring. . 
Moses  Spotted  Eagle. 


Top  Of  The  Lodge . 
Justin  Eagle  Feather. . 

George  Eagle 

High  Hawk 

Jacob  Iron  People 

Charles  Com 

William  Fish  Guts 

BlackBull 

Joseph  Warrior 

Joseph  Gray  Spotted . . . 

Jack  Bull  Eagle 

White  Thunder 

Morgan  Warrior 

White  Bobtail 

Turtle  Necklace 

Daniel  Black  Antelope 

Drops  at  a  Distance 

Luke  Yellow  Horse 

Beautiful  Bald  Eagle. . 
Solomon  Gray  Bear. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


fl,700 

1.200 

1,200 

900 

800 

800 

800 

p.m.  65 

800 

480 

600 

860 


180 
480 
800 
600 

p.  m.  10 
900 
540 
180 
480 
240 
540 

p.m.  10 
120 

p.  m.  10 
300 
240 
180 
240 
250 
800 
150 
240 
540 
240 


p.  m.  15 

p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


INDLA.N  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

Oolarado  River,  Arii, 

WHITES. 

Chas.  S.  McNichols.... 
Thomas  M .  Dren  nan . . . 

James  G.  Sinclair 

Geoige  W.  Wilson 

Louis  W.  Sinclair 


INDIANS. 


Man  it  Aba 

Settuma 

Chu  vi  a  CO  mo  ko  no. 

Charley  Nelse 

EdgaFayo 

WifiliunTeU 


POUCB. 


Pete  Nelse 

John  Crook 

Mutquilseu  ia 

Willie  Whey 

Jack  Mellon 

No  pa 

Moses 


(MviOe,  Wa»h,  (5) 

WHITES. 

Albert  M.  Anderson.. 
Henry  J.  Shoenthal.. 
Edward  H.  Latham. . . 

Calvin  K.  Smith 

Alexander  M.  Polk. . . 
Commodore  P.  Rich- 
ards. 
Charles  M.  Hinman.. 

John  F.  O'Neill 

Henry  M.  Steele 

Georve  F.  Steele 

Charles  O.  Worley 

James  L.  Williams.... 
George  S.Ball 


Robert  H.  Richards. 


Alex  Flett 

Malcolm  Clark... 
Joseph  Ferguson . 

Tomeo 

Paul  An  twine.... 

BeerBarza 

John  Hlebum.... 


John  Morrell 

Owhi 

Robert  Flett 

Lot  whist  le  poBon 

Bamaby 

Enoch    So    lilo  quas 


POUCE. 


Jim  Andrews 

Alex  Is  qua  la  schute. . 
Charlie  Ka  a  kin 

Joseph  Moses 

Charlie  Qua  pilican 


Clerk 

Physician 

Gen.  mechanic. 
Addl.  farmer... 


Interpreter.... 
Addl.  farmer.. 

Herder 

Engineer 

Butcher 

Teamster 


Captain 
Private. 
....do.. 
...-do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


rerk 

Physician , 

do , 

do 

do 

Blacksmith  ... 

Fftrmer , 

Addl.  farmer... 

Cari>enter 

Engineer 

Blacksmith.... 
Sawyer  and 

miller. 
.....do 


Interpreter 

Asst  clerk 

Blacksmith 

Laborer 

do 

Apprentice 

Blacksmith's 
apprentice. 

Laborer 

Apprentice 

Addl.  farmer... 
Judge  

do , 


Captain  .... 
Lieutenant. 
Private 

do. 

do. 


a  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868.  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
b  Also  agreement  of  July  4, 1884. 


fl,500 

1,000 

1,000 

720 

p.m.  00 


200 
p.m.25 
120 
240 
160 
120 


p.m.  16 
p.m.lO 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1.200 
1,200 

840 
900 
p.m.  65 
900 
900 
840 
900 

900 


800 
800 
840 
800 
800 
240 
240 

800 
240 
p.m.  65 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 


p.  m.  15 
p.m.  15 
p.m  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SOy  1S99,  under  the  provir 
siom  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898^  and  other  laws  noterf— Continned. 


Name. 


INDIANA  GENCIES— 
Co&tinued. 

CotviUe,  ITtwA.— Cont'd. 

poucB— continued. 

Jim  Sock  em  tickem. . . 

Matthew 

Isadore 

Sam  Boyd 

Peter  Martin 

Whalawhitsa 

Alex  Pierre 

Charlie  Smith 

Downey 

Emanacl  McDonald 
Charlie  Abraham. . . 

Sam  Pierre 

TeaoLoos 

St  Paul 

Joe  Peshet 

Joe  Quin  toeket 

St.  Paul  Cosmere  . . . 


Crow,  Mont,  (a) 


WHITBB. 

John  E.  Edwards . . 
F.  Glenn  Mattoon  . 

Portus  Baxter 

John  Lewis 


M.L.  Howell 

H.Roes 

R.  C.Howard 

Chas.  R.  Stenberg. 
F.Sucher 


AJ.Shobe., 


A.A.  Campbell 

Chester  N.  Crotsenburg 

Fred.  E.  Miller 

Carson  Conn 

Albert  Brunswick 

James  P.  Vanhoose 


CC.Kreidler 

Christopher  E.  Brady. 
T.AHindman 


INDIANS. 


M.  Two  Belly 

T.Laforge 

G.Hlll 

George  Thomas 

James  Laforge 

Holman  Cicely 

Howard  Yellow  Wea- 
sel. 

Sidney  Wolf 

C.  Clawson 

R.  Wallace 

John  Alden 

Thomas  Stewart 

Smoky 

J.Woodlck 


Iron  Thunder . 


David  Stewart. 


Position. 


Private. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Supervisor  o  f 
constructed 
ditches. 

Engineer 

Miller 

Herder 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith  and 
wheelwright. 

Farmer  in 
charge. 

Farmer 

Assistant  clerk  . 

....4o 

Carpenter 

Butcher 

Additional  far- 
mer. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Asbt.blacksmith 

Laborer 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

Asst.  farmer ... 

....do 

....do 

Apprentice 

Asst.  farmer 

Blacksmith's 

apprentice. 
Blacksmith  and 

wheelwright's 

apprentice. 
BlacKsmith's 

apprentice. 


Salary. 


p.m.$10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,800 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


900 
900 
900 
900 
800 

1,000 

900 
720 
900 
900 
600 
p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  60 


300 
800 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 

240 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 

180 


180 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

Crew,  Jfont— Oontin'd. 

INDIANS— continued. 

Takes  Among  the  En- 
emy. 

Sees  a  White  Horse 

Holds  the  Enemy 


POLICE. 


Big  Medicine 

Scolds  the  Bear 

White  Arm 

Fire  Arm 

The  Other  Medicine. 

John  Wallace 

Sharp  Nose , 

Dust 

Old  Crane 

Josh  Buffalo 

Whistle  Water 

Bird  in  the  Ground.. 

The  Other  Bull 

Stands  Over  a  Bull... 
Bear  Claws 


Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak.  Q)) 

WHITES. 

J.  H.Stephens 

Philip  S.Everest 

Howard  L.  Dumble ... 

William  Fuller 

Joseph  Werts 

Ellsworth  Miller 

John  Van  Pfitten , 

Joseph  W.Hall 

W.H.Wimberly 


INDIANS. 


Mark  Wells 

Henry  Jacobs... 
Strong  Blanket . 
Joshua  Crow 


John  E.  Badger . 


James  Rondell 

FredVandal 

RufusDay 

James  Fire  Cloud . . . 

Poor  Chicken 

William  Walker.... 
Isaac  Yellow  Teeth. 

Surrounded 

D.K.How 

Shoots  Enemy 


George  Banks. 
David  Horn..., 
Joseph  Ocobo. 

Two  Heart 

Chief  Eagle... 

Sam  Hawk 

His  Battle 

With  Horns... 

Whlpper 

Arrow 

James  Black.. 


Position. 


Asst.  herder  . 


.do. 
.do. 


Captain 

Lieutenant. 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Carpenter 

MUler 

Butcher 

Addl.  farmer . . 

Stableman 

Farmer 


Interpreter 

Asst  carpenter 

Herder 

Blacksmith's 
apprentice. 

Caipenter's  ap- 
prentice. 

Laborer 

Issue  clerk , 

Assistant  miller. 

Tinner 

Wheelwright... 

Asst.  blacksmith 

Asst.  carpenter . 

Judge  

:.*.*;ido'.!;''.*.i 


Captain  .... 

Private 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Lieutenant . 


Salary. 


p.m.fl5 

p.m.  15 
p.m.  15 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


i.eoo 

1,200 
1,200 
800 
800 
720 
p.m.  65 
480 
780 


240 
860 
400 
180 

180 

240 
800 

8G0 
240 

240 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 


p.m.  15 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.in.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.in.10 
p.m.15 


a  Also  treaties  of  May  7, 1868,  and  June  12. 1880. 

h  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  provir 
sions  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 


DevOa  Lake,  N,  Dak. 


WHITEa. 


Fred  O.  Oetchell 

G.  L.  McOreffor 

Charles  H.  Kermott 

E.  W.  Brenner 

V.A.Brown 


INDIANS. 


Joseph  Mead 

Robert  Kiciwokaukau. 

Martin  J.  Rolette 

Arthur  Thompson 

Leo.  Comin^loud 

John  Strait 

St.  Matthew  Jerome. . . 
Towa  cin  heh  omanl . . 

Tlyowaste 

Alexis  Montriel 

Mish  ko  mah  kwa 

Ignatius  Court 

Joseph  Azure 

LouiiBMyrick , 

Charles  white 

Joseph  Albert 


Wuja 

Peter  Bear 

Wakauhotanina 

Oyesua 

Tunkanwayagmanl . 

JackOtanka 

Oyehdeska 

Eyaupahamani 

Hewigin , 

Peter  Grant , 

Francis  Montriel 

Louis  Gaumeau 

Mathew  Lafrombois.. 

Anton  Wilkie 

Albert  Wilkle 

John  Baptist  Azure. . . 

Pierre  Ducept 

Joseph  Poitra 

Peter  Blueshield 

Matobakikta 

Frank  De  Conteau. . . 
Alex.  Goumeau 


JFtathead,  Mont. 


WniiamH.Smead.. 
Thomas  J.  Hefling  . 
George  S.  Lesher... 
Robert  Watson 


Archie  McLeod... 
Charles  Gardiner. , 

John  Haney 

Joseph  Jones 


INDIANS. 


Michael  Rerais 

Henry  Burland 

Alex.  McLeod 

AntoineMoise 

Louisson 

Pierre  Catullayeuffh . . . 
Joseph  Standing  Bear. 


Position. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Phsrsician 

Addl.  farmer . 
.....do 


Blacksmith. . 
Carpenter  ... 
Interpreter.. 
Addl.  farmer 

do 

do... 

do.., 

Judge  ... 

.'.'.'/.do'.': 

do... 

do.... 

do..... 

Teamster 
Interpreter.. 
Addl.  farmer 


Captain... 
Private... 

do.... 

.....do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

do.... 

Captain... 
Private... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
.....do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 
.....do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Terk 

Physician 

Sawyer  and  mil- 
ler. 

Carpenter 

Gem.  mechanic 

Farmer 

Addl. fanner ... 


Interpreter 
Blacksmith 
Teamster. 
Judge 

ii'.ido  ;.*.".* 

do.... 


Salary. 


tl,200 

1,000 

1.000 

p.m.  66 

p.m.  66 


420 
860 
240 
p.m.  80 
p.m.  80 
p.m.80 
p.m.  80 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
600 
240 
p.m.  80 


m.l5 
m.lO 
m.lO 
in.10 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.l6 
m.10 
m.l0 
m.lO 
m.10 
m.lO 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 
in.10 
m.10 
m.10 
m.10 


1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 

720 
900 

720 
p.m.  60 


800 
720 
240 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


Name. 


INDUN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

Flath€ad,M(mt.~ConVd. 


Oliver  Gebeau , 

Albert  Vinson 

Dan  McLeod 

Adolph  Bamaby  ... 
Isadore  Laderoutte. 

John  B.  Finley 

Louis  Lanctot 

Joseph  Pain. 


Charley  Kicking  Horse 

Louis  Pablo 

Mack  Conture 

O.  Conture 


Fbrt  Apache,  Ariz, 

WHITBB. 

A.  A.  Armstrong  ..... 

Theodore  Sharp 

William  H.Greyard... 
Robert  L.  Morgan . . 

JohnD.  Bull 

Edward  McDougal  1 . 
Isaiah  H.  Osborne. . 
William  H.Kay.... 
James  Warren 


INDIANS. 

Laban  Lacolim. 
Joseph  Pinal . . . 


JohnCho 

Gray  Oliver  . . . 
Charles  Bones . 
Ela  Eudazen  . . 
David  Gregg... 

Zaya  tab 

James  Beaver.. 


POLICE. 


Position. 


Captain  . 
Private.. 
....do... 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Salary. 


Agent 

Cferk 

Wheelwright... 

Iflsueclerk 

Carpenter 

Sawver 

Addl.  farmer. . . 

do 

do 


Interpreter 

Assistant  wheel 
Wright 

Laborer 

Herder 

Laborer 

Asst.  blacksmith 

Laborer , 

Assistant  miller. 
Assistant  sawyer 


GoKlish Lieutenant. 

Tosca do 

SabeClassv Private 

TliomasWay do. 


Johnnie . 
Glo  Shay . 
To  go  ya, 
Gay  Zhy 


okay. 


KeyoJ 
Tothlay. 
William  Crocker . 

Cohn 

Kay  toggle 

Danazinay 

Charles  Henry 

John  Riley 

Coquas 

Nonatolth 

Thomas  Friday... 
JohnBourke 


Fort  Sdknap,  MonL  (a) 


LnkeC.  Hays 

James  C.  Fitzpatrick . . 
Henry  E.  Goodrich . . . . 

William  J.  Allen 

James  N.  Sample 

William  H. Granger ... 

Michael  H.  Brown 

Francis  W.  McFarland. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Farmer 

AsBt  farmer . . 
Engineer,  etc. 
Blacksmith... 
Issue  clerk.... 


p.m.ns 
p.  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,500 

900 

S40 

840 

840 

840 

p.m.  65 

p.m.  65 

p.m.65 


240 
240 

260 
860 
200 
240 
260 
240 
240 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  16 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1.500 
1.200 
1,200 
800 
720 
900 
800 
800 


a  Also  agreement  of  May  1,1898. 
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EMPLOYEES   IK   INDIAN   AGENCY   SERVICE. 


lAd  ofpenoru  emplaued  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  an  June  SO,  1S99,  under  the  prouir 
eiane  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898^  and  other  lawe  noted— Oontintied. 


Name. 


FodtUm. 


Salary. 


Name. 


Fosltioii. 


Salary. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
COntinacd. 

Fort  Belknap,  Mont.— 
Continued. 


Standlnff  Bear. .. . . . 

Henry  Lodge 

Frank  Wheeler 

Paul  Plumage 

James  Perry 

Belknap  Fox 

Lawrence  A.  Point. . 

John  McConnell 

Blue  Horse 

Peter  Wing 

Edward  Suong 

Joseph  Nez  Perce. . . 
Charles  Sebastian  . . 

Louis  Bent 

Edward  Blackbird  . 


Teamster , 

Laborer , 

Wheelwright.. 

Butcher 

do 

Herder 

Mail  carrier ... 

Herder 

Laborer 

do 

do 

Apprentice 

Asst  mechanic , 
Interpreter...., 
Apprentice 


Tall  Youth... 
Black  WoU... 
Shaking  Bird. 
Horse  Back. 


Captain  .... 
lieutenant. 

Private 

.do. 


First  Raised do 


MviyCoos. 
^Captured  Again  . . . 
Returning  Hunter. 

The  Runner 

Glass 

Shooting  Down 

Frank  Buck 

Joseph  Big  Beaver. 

BoyChief 

White  Star 


IMBerthold^N,  Dak,  (a) 


Thomas  Richards 

Joseph  R.  Finney 

Walter  Lee 

Thomas  W.  Flannerj*.. 

Charles  E.  Farrell 

Hugh  McLaughlin  — 

INDIANS. 


John  P.  Young 

Thomlts  Smith 

Edward  G.  Bird 

Thomas  Enemy 

Georee  Wilde 

GoodBear 

Sitting  Bear 

Black  Eagle 

WUliamDean 

Frank  J.  Packineau . 

Julia  De  Cora 

Robert  Lincoln 

James  Eagle 

Floyd  Bear 

Little  Sioux 

Louis  Sheepish 

Howard  Mandau  — 

POUCE. 


Hollis  Montclair. 

FUtBear 

Samuel  Jones 


.do... 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


Agent 

Physician  . . 

Clerk 

Blacksmith. 
Carpenter  . . 
Engineer... 


Asst  clerk 

Farmer 

Asst.  farmer 

Harness  maker. 

Apprentice 

Judge  

'.'.V.^'.V.V.'.'.'.V. 

Interpreter 

Farmer 

Field  matron . . . 

Asst.  farmer 

Apprentice 

— do.. 
Laborer 
Apprentice 
do 


Captain 

Private 

....do 


$480 
240 
400 
400 
800 
860 
240 
880 
240 
240 
240 
180 
240 
240 
180 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.l0 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.l0 


1,500 

1,200 

1,200 

780 

840 

780 


900 
000 
800 
880 
240 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
240 
840 
800 
640 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

Fort  Bdkmap,  Mont— 
Continued. 

POUCB— continued. 


Bulls  Eyes 

Rabbit  Head.... 

Young  Wolf 

White  Duck 

LitUe  Soldier.... 

Young  Snake 

No  Arm 

Oscar  J.  Howard. 

John  Butcher 

Lewis  Baker 

Crow  Bull. 


Private. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
.....do.. 
.....do.. 


p.m.flO 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  in.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 


Fori  HoO,  Idaho.  Q>) 

WHITES. 

Clarence  A.  Warner. . . 

Edwin  C.  Godwin 

T.M.  Bridges 

H.W.Evans 

P.J.Johnson 

W.  H.  Reeder 

C.  M.  Bumgamer 

Harold  Brown 


Agent 1,500 

Clerk 1,000 

Physician 1,200 

Farmer 800 

Blacksmith 900 

Carpenter '  900 

Farmer }  800 

Addl.  fanner  ...  I  p.m.85 


INDIANS. 


Edward  Lavatta Farmer 

Samuel  R.  McCaw Issueclerk 

Hubert  Tetoby {  Blacksmith's ap-j 

I     prentice. 

Martin  Tunsanico j  Butcher 

Frank  Geoige Laborer 

BUlMakats ' do 

Billy  George Judge 

PatL.Tyhee do 

Jim  Ballard > do 


POUCB. 


Jake  Meeks 

ftedLarose 

Teditch  Coley 

Captain  Gunn 

Jimmv  Smart 

Namaki  Teton 

A.  C.  Pokibfo 

Blackhawk 

Sam  Mosho 

Ben  Lipps 

PunkinSayax 

William  Kaka 

Henry  J.  Yupe 

Albert  Racenorse. . . 
George  Yappacoso. . 


FoHPfid:,Mont.{c) 


C.R.A.8oobey... 
Arthur  O.  Davis . 
J.  L.  Atkinson  . . . 
C.B.Lohmiller.. 

Wm.8ibbitts 

Joseph  Plpal 

M.  A.  Daniels.... 


William  R.  Locke.. 
Robert  C.  Newlon  . 
R.J.Maurer 


Captain  .... 

Lieutenant . 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Agent . 
Cferk 


Clerk 

Physician 

Assistant  clerk 

Butcher , 

Blacknnith 

Hospital  stew- 
Farmer 

Herder 

Assistant  farmer 


800 

720 
800 

720 

180 

180 

p.m.10 

p.m.10 

p.m.10 


p.m.16 
p.m.  15 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 


1,800 
1.200 
1,200 
1,000 
800 
720 


900 

600 
800 


a  Also  agreement  ratified  March  8, 1891. 
h  Also  treaty  of  July  8, 1868. 


c  Also  treaty  of  May  1,188& 
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lAst  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SO.  1899 y  under  the  provi- 
sions of  ike  act  of  July  i,  1898,  ana  other  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 

Position. 

Salar>-. 

Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

Fort  J¥dfc,  ifon/.— Con- 
tinned. 

WHITBS— continued. 

Carpenter 

Engineer 

Blacksmith 

Herder 

1720 

720 

720 

p.m.  25 

«0 
400 
180 
180 
240 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
240 
480 
180 
240 
240 
180 
120 

p.m.  25 

p.m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 

500 
500 
180 

180 
p.m.  80 

1,800 

1,000 

1,800 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

450 

400 

800 

INDIAN  AGENCIE8- 
Cqntinued. 

OremB<^/,  TFm.— Cont'd. 

WHiTW—continued. 

Otis  F.  Badger 

Miller  and  saw- 
yer. 
Sawyer 

•800 

J.P.  LftTBon 

Richard  Cox 

Hueh  G  Flsler 

720 

Charles  Heisler 

August  Weber- 

BlackHnith 

AddL farmer  ... 

Hospital  cook.. 

Blacksmith 

Asst.  blacksmith 
do 

600 

WnilATn    Mull  ATI 

JO^U*  ^.  JjUifi 

p.  m.65 

INDIANS. 

INDIANS. 

Sarah  Dixon 

800 

Dan  Martin 

do 

Alex.  Peters 

450 

Paul  Haynes 

Assistant  Xanner 
do.  .    . 

Joe  Oshkeeshquam — 
Mitchell  Macoby 

860 

James  white 

860 

Philip  Alvares 

Interpreter 

do 

John  Shopwosicka  .... 
Neopet 

Asst  wagon- 
maker. 
Judge  

860 

Black  Duck 

Medicine  Bear  Track . . 

p.  m.  10 

B^arRhlpM 

John  Perote 

p.  m.  10 

Nick  Hftll  , 

Asst.  mechanic . 

Stableman 

Laborer 

Interpreter 

As8t.mechanic.. 
Assistant  farmer 
Blacksmith's  ap- 
prentice. 
Herder 

Steve  Askkenet 

do.: 

p.  m.  10 

Dan  Mitchell 

Louis  Gauthier 

Charles  Wicheesit 

Mitchell  MahkemeCas. 
David  Shopwosicka . . . 

Louis  Sheshequin 

James H.Tourtillot  ... 

Mitchell  Lamotte 

Moee  Sobawanopenas  . 

Moses  Martin 

Charles  Warrington  . . . 
Louis  Decham 

Asst  miller 

Engineer 

Wagonmaker. . . 

Hospital     fire- 
man. 

Laborer 

Issue  clerk 

Asst.  farmer.... 

Blacksmith's 
apprentice. 

Wagonmaker... 

Teamster 

Asst.   wagon- 
maker. 

Interpreter 

Captain 

Prfvate 

do 

860 

Isaac  Blount 

500 

Martin  Mitchell 

George  Melbourne 

Grover  Cleveland 

George  Connors 

Jack  Culbertson 

500 
200 

860 
800 
400 

POUCB. 

Muskrait 

do 

800 

450 
400 

He  Wete  It 

860 

James  Garfield 

Standing  Elk... 

Private 

.    do 

John  Satterlee 

200 

Circle  Eagle 

do 

POUCB. 

John  Archiquette 

John  Reed 

Edward  Parklumt 

Red  Eagle 

do 

Thomas  Handcock .... 

do 

Thundering  Bear 

do 

p.m.  15 

Irwin  Stars 

do 

p.  m.  10 

Little  Bull 

do 

p.  m.  10 

Red  Fox 

do 

Wm  f3il«« 

do 

p.  m.  10 

Shoots  the  Door 

do 

Pete  Wy  was  cum 

do 

p.  m.  10 

¥TA.rvAv  TTATnfltnn 

.do 

Louis  Shawano 

do 

p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 

White  Shirt 

do 

Wm.  Dodge 

::::;do:::::::::: 

Yellow  Horse 

do 

Peter  George 

do 

p.  m.  10 

do 

Adolph  Amour 

do 

p.  m.  10 

Chas.  War  Club 

::  do       :: 

J.  F.  Gauthier 

do 

p.  m.  10 

Flying  Shield 

do 

Joseph  Bopray 

do 

p.  m.  10 

Orand  Sonde,  Oreg. 

INDIANS. 

Jamftt  Wlnslow 

Blacksmith 

Sawyer.. 

Blacksmith's  ap- 
prentice. 
Mill  apprentice. 
Addl. farmer  ... 

Agent 

Hoopa  ValUy,  Col. 

Frederic  Snyder 

Albert  L.Mahaftey.... 
Francis  A.  Hemsted  . . . 

Thomas  J.  Williams  . . . 
May  Faurote 

Clerk 

720 

Levi  Taylor 

Physician 

Miller  and  saw- 
Blacksmith 

Field  matron... 
Carpenter 

Farmer 

1,000 

Andrew  Riggs 

720 

Eustace  Howard 

John  B.  Hudson 

720 
720 

Walter  Judd 

600 

QreenBay,  WU. 
WHrrKS. 

INDIANS. 

Georffe  Simpson 

Charles  Ammon 

George  Fork 

240 

Dewey  H.  George 

T    1?    f  j\Hna 

Addl.  farmer... 
Farmer 

120 
2«0 

Patrick  E.  Doyle 

Joseph  T.  D.  Howard  . . 

Supt.  of  logging. 

Physician 

Assistant  clerk . 
Farmer 

Robinson  Sho^naker.. 
James  Hostler 

do 

Laborer 

Addl.  farmer... 

Private 

240 
150 

Jerry  Black 

240 

Homer  W.  Dunbar 

Theodore  Eul 

POUCK. 

Edward  Pratt 

Augusta  Meeman 

Catherine  Cullen 

Hospital  matron 
Hospital  nurse  . 

p.  m.  10 

Mary  Meagher 

David  Johnson 

do 

p.m.  10 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  30^  1899 j  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  July  /,  1898^  and  other  laws  rM)(«i— Continoed. 


Name. 


Position. 


Saiary. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES- 
Continued. 

Kiouta^OUaia). 


Lieut  Ck)l.  James  F. 

Randlett,  U.  S.  A., 

retired. 

James  A.  Carroll 

Cha8.R.Hame 

Miles  Norton 

Fred.Schl^el 

Arthur  L.  Yeckley 

Jas.  H .  Dunlop 

Frank  B.Farwell 

Laurette  E.  Ballew 

H.P.Pniner 

John  W  Ijams 

Herbert  L.  Eastman . . . 

John  P.  Blackmon 

Charles  L.  Ellis 


John  R.  Porterfleld  . . . 

LonH.Ulp 

William  cTYoachum . 

INDIANS. 


Delos  K.  Lonewolf . . . 

Lucius  Aitson 

Laura  D.Pedrick 

Ned  Brace 

Frank  Everett 

William  Tivls 

Howard  White  Woll. 

Edgar  Half  moon 

George  Washington . 

Harry  Ware 

Francis  Corbett 

James  Waldo 

John  W.Pulltn 

James  Guadaloupe . . 

Homer  Begar 

John  D.  Jackson 

Robert  W.  Dunlop . . . 

Joel  Cotter 

Jesse  Mahseed 

White  Bread 

Chaddle  Kaungky . . . 
Frank  Moetoh 


POUCK. 


Bert  Arco 

Charles  Ohettoint 

Quasya 

White  BuflWo 

Frank  Bosin 

YeAhQuo 

VahNo 

Onahdy 

Caddo  Dick 

De  ace  hut  ley 

Jack  Watch  man  sook 
awah. 

Aun  ko   

Bonah 

Pevo 

Eckarooah 

Otto  Wells 

Ben  Pah  ra  wit  e  up. . . 

Tom  Heahemah 

Charles  Chlsholm 

Jesse  Ti  tsa  ni  we  1 

Clarance  Tk>  taddle. . . 

Pennah 

Ralph  Cleveland 


Agent . 


Clerk 

Physician 

Assistant  clerk . 

Blacksmith  — 

.....do 

Carpenter 

Farmer 

Field  matron... 

Carpenter , 

Addl. farmer ... 

Butcher 

Leasing  clerk  . . 

Stenographer 
and  forward- 
ing clerk. 

Farmer 

Stableman 

Engineer  and 
sawyer. 


Farmer 

....do 

Field  matron... 

AsBt.  farmer 

do 

....do 

....do 

Blacksmith 

Asst.  blacksmith 
Asst  engineer . . 
Asst.  blacksmith 
Hamessmaker.. 

Stableman 

Asst  butcher  . . . 
Asst.  carpenter . 

Interpreter 

do 

Blacksmith 

Asst  herder 

Judge  

'.V.'.do'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'. 


Captain 

Lieutenant . 

Private 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

....do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


fl.800 


1,200 

1,200 

720 

720 

720 

720 

600 

720 

720 

p.m.  50 

800 

1,200 

720 


600 
860 
720 


600 
600 
720 
240 
240 
240 
240 
860 
240 
240 
240 
860 
860 
240 
180 
240 
240 
860 
240 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  15 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 

p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


INDIAN  AGENCIE8- 
Con  tinned. 

Namathf  Oreg, 

WHITBB. 


O.CApplQgate 

Henry  w.  Montague. . . 

Btacv  Hemenway 

Adolphus  H.  Engle  — 
George  W.Huni 


-ferk 

Physician 

Sawyer 

Addl.  farmer  . 


INDIANS. 

Thomas  Barkley. 

Joseph  Kirk 

Henry  Wilson ... 
Jefferson  Riddle. 


Blacksmith. 
Judge  

W.'.'.do','/.'.'.'. 


POUCB. 


Bob  Cook 

Henry  Hoover 

Thomas  Blowe 

Drummer  David 

Jim  Wallace 

Dick  Brown 

Harvey  Wilson  (Scou- 
chln). 

George  Duvall 

Robert  Wilson 

Elmer  Hill 

Joseph  Godowa 


Captain 

Lieutenant 

Private 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


LaPointe,  Wia 

WHITB. 


8.  W.Campbell 

Rowland  G.Rodman,  jr. 
James  H.  Spencer. . . 

Harry  H.  Beaser 

Albert  8.  Larson 

DaloreKing 

Roger  Patterson  — 

FredJ.Vine 

Nathaniel  D.  Rodman . 
Peter  Phalon 


Agent 

cTerk 

Physician 

Assistant  clerk. 

do 

Blacksmith 

AddL  farmer.. 

do 

do 

do 


INDIAHB. 

Antolne  Buffalo . 
Stephen  Gheen . . 


Addl.  farmer .. 
do 


POUCK. 

Henry  St.  Jermain 

Charles  Poupart 

Joseph  Fouraays 

MikeGokey 

Louis  Corbine 

Antolne  Slater 

Joe  Petite 

Ah  nah   kah  me  ke 

nung. 
Wah  se  gwon  aish  kung 

Charles  Makosow 

Simon  Marrin 

Frank  Cadotte 

William  Gordon 

John  Stoddard 

George  Gumoe 

Beter  Petite 

Walter  Ruttle 


Private . 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Lemhi,  Idaho. 

WHITBB. 

Edward  M.  Yearian  . . . 
George  D.  C.  Hibbs  . . . . 


^" 


jent . 
lerk.. 


a  Also  treaty  of  October  21, 1867. 


W.200 

840 

1,000 

800 


600 

p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 


15 

m.l5 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.lO 
10 

m.10 
m.lO 
m.lO 
m.10 


1.800 

1,200 

1,200 

720 

900 

720 

p.m.65 

p.m.65 

p.m.65 

p.m.65 


p.m.60 
p.m.  60 


p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p  m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 

p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.m  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 


1,200 
900 
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lAst  of  persons  employed  ia  tiie  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SO,  1899 ^  under  the  provir 
sions  of  the  ad  of  July  i,  1898^  and  other  laws  noted— Continued, 


Name. 


Fodtion. 


Balaiy. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

LemJd,  Idahth-ConVd, 

WH  iTBS— continued. 


Hubert  W.  Dudley, 
laaac  S.  Braahean . 


Arthur  L.Pyeatt. 
Carroll  F.  Pyeatt. 


William  Burton . 
Tyone 


John  Too  musso. 

Mob6 

Andy  Johnson... 
Yellowstone 


Leech  Lake,  Minn. 


Ciw>t  W.  A.  Mercer,  U. 


Howell  Moivan  . 
Edward  S.  Hart. . 


Geoi^  S.  Davidson. 
William  R.Houtz. 


George  A.  Morrison 


James  B.  Noble . 
CarlRau 


INDIA.M8. 


Ed.  Lucia 

Donald  8.  Morrison 

Mark  Branchaud 

AmosBigBird 

William  Bellanger  . . . . 

Frank  Ellis 

Alex.Jouidan 

Peter  Graves 

William  Butcher 

John  P.  Bonga 

Nay  tah  wah  be  wing. . 
Charles  A  Wakefield  . . 

POLICE. 


Gay  bay  gah  bow 

Ah  wish  toyah 

William  MarUn 

Kay  she  bah  wo  say., 
Way  mit go zanse  ... 

HenrvDeioe 

Joeepn  C.Roy 

Nayahtah  wub 

Okemah  wub 

Joe  Thunder 

Joseph  Bellanser 

Wah  be  shay  sneence 
Oge  mah  we  yah  bow. . 

Bah  dwa  we  dung 

Nahgahnub 

Nav  shwah  so  way  we 

dung. 

lyihul 


Physician 

Blacksmith  and 

carpenter. 
Addl.  farmer 
....do 


Interpreter . 
Herder 


Captain  . 
Prfyate., 
....do... 
do... 


Acting  agent . 


Clerk 

Physician  and 

overseer. 

Physician 

Assistant  clerk  , 
Farmer     and 

overseer. 

Carpenter , 

Farmer 


Engineer 

Asnstant  clerk . 
Blacksmith:.... 

....do 

Interpreter 

Teamster 

....do 

Interpreter 

Laborer 

Asst.  farmer 

Laborer 

Sp'l  interpreter. 


Captain  . 
Private.. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


May  zhuk  e  un  ung. . 
Gah  she  pogab  bow  . 
Ne  bid  ay  ge  shig  ... 


.do 

.do 

.do 


$1,000 
840 

p.m.50 
p.m.60 


100 
860 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


None. 

1,200 
1,200 

1.200 
1.000 
1.000 

720 
720 


720 
600 
720 
720 
800 
820 
820 
800 
240 
640 
240 
p.m.50 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.l0 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.m.lO 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 

p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


INDL4N  AGENCIES- 
Continued. 

Leech  Lake,  irifiN.-Ct'd. 

PoucB— continued. 

Mayn  way  we  dung. . . 

William  Douglass 

James  Shears 

Ke  bid  way  ansh 

Albert  WWpple 

Be  mis  quash 

Henry  Butcher 

Joe  Weaver 

Henry  Hudson 

John  Monroe 

Mesheedoonce 

Nah  shah  keesh  kung . 

Louter  BruU,  S.  Dak,  (a) 

WHITES. 


Benjamin  C.  Ash... 

George  8.  Stone 

Adoniram  J.  Morris 

J.  B.  Smith 

Thomas  J.  Campbell  . . 

C.  H.  Sumner 

Henry  C.  Goodale. . 

M.J.Lynott 

Joseph  Holsbauer . . 


Private 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician  . . 
Blacksmith. 
Carpenter .. 
Butcher.... 

Farmer 

Stableman.. 
Addl. 


INDIANS. 


M.Longdeau 

NorbertLa  Roche. 

J.T.Van  Metre 

George  Tompkins . 
Alex.  Rencountre .. 
JohnS.W.Bear 


Reuben  Estes.... 
James  Goodroad. 
Alex.  B.  Heart... 


Frank  8.  Hawk 

Thomas  Bow 

Big  Mane 

Spotted  Horse 

Cornelius  B.Head. 


AsBt  ftoner. 

Herder 

Issue  clerk . . 

Asst  blacksmith 

Interpreter.. 

Blacksmlth*8  ap- 
prentice. 

Wheelwright... 

Tinner 

Carpenter's  ap- 
prentice. 

Laborer 

Asst  carpenter . 

Jud^ 

!!!!!do!!!II.'!!!! 


John  B.  Partisan 

Mitchell  Quilt 

William  F.  Thunder . 

Thomas  8.  Jumper 

David  P.  Clown 

Moses  B.  Whistle 

Wm  LElk 

Joseph  CFtot 

Horace  D.Boy 

Edward  LCrow 

IverE  Star..: 

SamM.Bird 

Henry  P.Hair 

George  Scott 

Thomas  O.  Lodge 


MetealercN.Mex. 


Captain  . 
Private.. 
do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do  .. 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 


Clerk.*.! 
Herder. 

a  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868.  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 


Wa1t^McM.Luttrel1.. 

Walter  C.  Strong 

Samuel  F.Miller 


no 

m.lO 

m.10 

m.lO 

m.lO 

.10 

.10 

m.l0 

m.lO 

m.lO 

.10 

ulO 


1,400 

1,200 

1,200 

800 

800 

72(r 

720 

800 

p.m.  65 


640 
400 
800 
240 
240 
180 

240 
120 
180 

240 

240 

p.m.10 

p.  m.  10 

p.m.10 


p.m.  16 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p  m.lO 
p«m.lO 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.ni.10 


1,600 

1,000 

720 
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IaA  of  pereons  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  $0^  1899,  under  the  prom- 
siom  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898 ^  and  other  laws  noted — Ck>ntinued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES- 
Continued. 

MescaierOt    N,    Mex,— 
Continaed. 

INDIANS. 


Walter  P.  Hedges. 

Jim  La  Pay 

Patricio 

Belen : 


POUCB.  . 

Sam  Chino 


JofinChino 

ito  Mouth 

wniiam  Blake . 

Shantah 

Fred  Pelman... 
Jack  Tortilla... 
Elmer  Wilson  . . 


Misrion  Tide  River^  Ocd. 


Lacius  A.  Wright. 

N.  Davenport 

CCWainrlght... 
Andrew  J.  Stice... 


INDIANS. 

Martin  Jauro 


POUCB. 


JoseMagull 

Bervantes  Lugo 

JoseCarac 

Domingo  Moro 

James  Alto 

Bonifacio  Cabsee. . 
Pablo  Kintano.... 

Adolfo  Choqua 

Jo86  Piapar 

Jos6  Maiado 

George  cDsculante . 

Louis  Amata 

Charley  Ablatz 

Jerry  Aucoh 

PanetoTeewe  — 
RosendoCuro 


Nctvqjo,  If.  Mex. 

WHITBS. 


George  W.  Hayslett. . . . 
E.  Hajdeman  Dennison 
Charles  J.  Finnegan  . . . 
Samuel  S.  Shoemaker. . 


W.H.H.Beneflel. 

F.L.  Benson 

John  Stewart 

Charles  Drury 


John  y.  Raush  . 


J.  H.  Hendeison . 

T.  G.  Henderson . 
Edgar  Maxey.... 


Position. 


Blacksmith.. 
Teamster  — 
Asst.  farmer . 
Teamster 


Captain... 
Private... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.....do.... 
.....do.... 


Agent 
cTerk . 


Agent 
Clerk. 


Clerk 

Physician 

Addl.  farmer  . 


Asst  farmer 


Captain. 
Private . 
....do... 
....do.., 
....do.. 

do... 

....do.., 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do.. 
....do... 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do... 


Jerk 

Physician 

Head  farmer 
and  superin- 
tendent 

Farmer 

....do.... 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter  and 
wheel  Wright 

General  me- 
chanic. 

Engineer  and 
sawyer. 

Ox  driver 

Stableman 


Salary. 


1600 

180 
120 
180 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,600 

1,100 

1,200 

p.m.  65 


180 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.l0 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 


1,800 

1,200 

1,100 

900 


840 
840 
840 
840 

840 

840 

600 
600 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES- 
Continued. 

Naoaio,    N.  Mex.— 
Continued. 

WHITBS— continued. 


Mary  L.  Eldridge . 
Sarah  E.  Abbott . . 
Anna  J.Ritter.... 
Martin  F.Long... 
ElwlnE.  Rogers.. 


INDIANS. 


John  Watchman 

George  Watchman. . . 

Louis  Watchman 

Tom  Sawyer 

Moqul 

Black  Horse 

Wanee  ka 

El  sitty  yasza  begay . 


POUCB. 


Bokodlbetah 

Wingate 

HosteenBa  hi 

Yellow  Horse 

Big  Horse 

Bitsin  Begay 

Belone 

Thomas  Noel  ya 

HostolDeUnl 

To  pa  ha 

Tatehlinnez 

John  Silversmith... 

Adobe 

Gaetanito 

Hatalth  eli  nes 

George  Catron 


NeahBay,  Wash, 


Samuel  G.  Morse. , 
Horace  W.  Cox.., 


INDIANS. 

Chester  Wanderhard . 
Luke  MarkiBhtum — 

Light  House  Jim 

Dan  Tucker 

Charles  Williams 

A.  B.  Meacham 

Jack  Hudson 

Harry  Califomla 


POLICX. 

Peter  Brown.... 
Jimmie  Howe . . 

JoePullen 

Charles  White.. 
Shubid  Hunter. 
John  Scott 


Nevada,  Nev. 
WHrras. 


FredB.Sp 
Charles  W.  Jones . 
William  H.  Harrison . 
John  Mohrheir 


Position. 


Field  matron. 

do 

do 

Addl.  farmer  . 
do 


Watchman . . 
Mill  laborer . 

Laborer 

Apprentice . . 
Min  laborer. 
Judge  

'.".do'.y.V." 


Lieutenant . 
Captain  .... 

Private 

....do 

....do 

do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


Agent 

Physician  . 


Fanner , 

Teamster... 

Judge  

Apprentice . 
Judge 

V.'.Ao '.'.'.'.'.'. 
do 


Captain  , 
Private.. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do.., 
,...do... 


Salary. 


ierk 

Physician 

Gen.  mechanic . 


9720 
720 
720 

p.m.65 
p.m.  65 


180 

380 

860 

180 

860 

p.  m.  10 

p.m.10 

p.  m.  10 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,200 
1,100 


600 
800 

p.m.10 

lao 

p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 


p.m.16 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 


1,600 

1,000 

1.000 

900 
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IaH  of  perwns  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SOy  1899,  under  the  provi" 
gionBofthe  ad  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  lawe  noteci— Oontmoed. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continiied. 

Nevada,  Nev.—Ck>nVd. 

IKDIAN8. 


William  Frazee '  Judge  . 

Darid  Man  wee do  .• 

Lee  WinDemucca ' do . 


Foaition. 


I  Salaiy. 


David  Numana. Captain  . 

Charles Holbrook Private.. 

John  Toby do.., 

James  Shaw do... 

Jacob  Ormsby do. 

Oeoive  D.  Black do. 


William  CDay . 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  W.  Ferrin. 
A.D.Lake... 


NaPtrcet,  Idaho,  (a) 

WHITB. 


C.  T.  Stvanahan .... 

Johns.  Martin 

OsBianJ.  West 

James  T.  Conley 

Willaid  P.  Bounds . 

Qeoige  T.  Black 

HasseltineD.  Bean. 
John  W.  Hughes... 
Charles  M.  Bartlett. 
Lewis  G.Phillips... 
Orison  B.  Bean 


Edward  Raboin. . 
Frank  8.  Shlvely . 

POUCE. 

James  Grant 


Omaha  and  Winnebaoo, 
NAT. 

wHim. 


C.  P.  Mathewson... 

W.  F.  Haygood 

Wm.  J.  Stephenson 

Henry  Q.  Neibuhr. . 
B.B.  Atkinson 


INDIANS. 


David  St.  Cyr 

Noah  La  Flesche 

Garry  P.  Meyers 

Maignerite  Diddook. . 

Maude  Holt 

Thomas  Van  Buren... 

Henry  Hardin 

Charles  H.  Prophet. . . 

James  Alezanaer 

Amos  H.  Snow 

FkmnkL.Mott 


Harvey  Warner  . 


.do.. 


Physician  . 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician  .. 

Fanner 

Blacksmith. 
Carpenter  . . 

Sawyer 

Laborer 

Sa\i 


.do. 


Interpreter. 
'—  clerk.. 


p.m.S10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


p.  m.  15 
'  p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 
'p.m.lO 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 
'  p.  m.  10 


1,000 
000 


1,600 
1,000 
1,200 

7ao 

720 
720 
720 
480 
720 
720 
720 


800 
900 


Private 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physkdan  . 

Farmer 

Aflst  clerk. 


Farmer 

Carpenter 

Blacknnith 

Field  matron... 

.....do 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Interpreter 

Teamster 

Teamster  and 

laborer. 
Interpreter 


p.  m.  10 


1,600 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

1,000 


800 
600 

600 
600 
600 
400 
400 
400 
800 
240 
240 

800 


Name. 


a  Also  treaty  of  June  9, 1868. 


INDDLN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

Omaha  and  Whmebaifo, 
^i66r.— Continued. 


John  Harrison... «.. 

Daniel  Hewitt 

Matthew  T^ndall... 
Thomas  MitcheU... 

Howard  McKee 

Georee  White  Wing 

Silas  wood 

James  Hamilton 

George  Miller 

Peter  Decora 

James  Fisher 

John  littie  Wolf ... 

Solomon  Hill 

Daniel  Webster 

Green  Hair 

Lawrence  Smith 

John  H.  Bear 


Osape,  OUa.  (b) 
WHim. 


Wm.  J.  Pollock 

Wm.  D.  Leonard  ... 
Healey  M.  Loomer  . 

Wm.H.  Todd 

Lucian  W.  B.  Long. 
Wm.  H.  Bobinaon.. 


Wm.  M.Crawldrd. 
Wm.  W.  Painter. . . 
J.  Chalmers  Byers. 

Ransom  Payne 

John  K.Carter 

Wiley  G.Haines... 


INMAMB. 

yant. 


Charles  ^.  Prudom . . . 
AchanBappan.. 

POUCX. 


Pahhulagany 

Little  Henry  Pappan . 

Richard  White 

Frank  Tinker 

Tbm  West 

Jesse  Me  ho  jah ,. 

Franklin  N.  Bevard.. 


Ptma^AHx, 


ElwoodHadley 

H.  J.  Palmer 

Julius  Silberstein.. 
D.J.Landers 

W.CHaynes 

Mary  B.  Thompson 
J.M.Berger 

INDIANS. 

Ralph  BlackwMer. 
Juan  Enos 


Position. 


Captain. 
Private. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Agern 
Clerk 


Clerk 

AsBt.  clerk 

Physician 

do 

Clerk  in  chaige 
Kaw  sub- 
agency. 

Stenographer.. 

Constable 

....do 

Chief  of  police. 

Messenger 

Constable 


Constable  .. 
Stableman.. 
Interpreter. 
do 


Private. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Phsrsician 

Blacksmith  and 
carpenter. 

MiUer 

Field  matron... 
AddLfitmer.... 


Engineer 

Teamster  and 
laborer. 


Salary. 


p.m.fl5 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m^lO 
p.m.10 


1,600 
1,200 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 


720 
600 
600 
1,200 
240 
600 


b  Also  treaty  of  November  1, 1887. 


600 
600 

800 
160 


p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 


1.800 

1,100 

1,100 

720 

840 

720 

p.m.  66 


480 
280 
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List  ofperaans  emplayed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  theprot^ 
9ums  of  (he  a/A  of  July  1,  1898,  omd  other  laws  note<i--Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

PimOy  Arix.—ConVd. 

INDIANS— continued . 


Harry Azul ... 

Pablo 

Francisco 

Judge  Lewis. 


PoeiUon. 


Interpreter . 
JudjB^ 

.'.V.Ao'.y.'V. 


Ooover Captain — 

Jo.Howard Private  — 

Jo86  Miguel do 

Jos6£no8 do 

Jo86 ! do 

Chester  Arthur ■ do 

U.S.  Grant | do 

HughNorris do 


Victor  Jackson  . 
Fr^inkNolan 


PineSidge,8.Dak.ia) 


Ueut.   Col.  Wm. 
Clapp,U.8.A. 

CT.LBLDie 

James  R.  walker  . 
N.D.Bumside 


R.O.Pufh 

Melvln  Baxter 

Charles  F.  Zieman 

Thomas  J.  Henderson. 

FrankC.  mu 

Marshall  KBtirk 


Chas.  Dalkenberger. . 

John  J.Boes 

B.J.Gleason 

James  Smalley 

Joseph  Books 


INDIANS. 

E.  G.  Bettelyoun . 

B.C.  Means 

Benjamin  Mills.. 


Frank  C.  Goings . . 
Peter  Livermont . 

AntoineJanis 

Thomas  Tyon 

Charles  Twiss...... 

John  Russell 

Chas.  Bird 


Frank  Martinus 

Andrew  H.  Russell . . 

Louis  Martin... 

Santa  R.  Martin 

Robert  Horse 

Axel.  Mousseau 

Frank  Feather 

Spotted  Elk 

Ole  Sitting  Bear 

Frank  Fast  Horse 

John  Thunder  Bear . 
William  Iron  Crow.. 

Henry  8.  Soldier 

6funuelLttileBnll. 


.do. 
.do. 


Acting  Ind.agt. 


Clerk . 
Physician  . 


Stenographer, 
typewriter, 
and  telegraph 
operator. 

Issue  clerk 

Blacksmith .... 

Wheelwright.. 

Chief  herder... 

Carpenter 

Engineer  and 


Add!,  farmer. 

.....do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 


Assistant  clerk . 

.....d6 

Assistant  chief 
herder. 

Watchman 

Stableman , 

A8St.farmer .... 

do 

do 

do 

Painter  and  tin- 
ner. 

Laborer , 

Interpreter 

Asst.  mechanic 

.....do 

Laborer 

Butcher 

do 

Asst  butcher  .. 

do 

Judge , 

do 

do 

do 

Butcher 


Salary. 


$240 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.lO 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


None. 

1,200 

1,200 

900 


900 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 

p.m.  65 
p.m.  66 
p.m.  65 
p.m.65 
p.m.65 


900 
600 
600 

600 
600 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 

360 

800 

800 

800 

240 

120 

120 

p.m.60 

p.m.  60 

p.m.10 

p.  m.  10 

p.m.10 

p.  m.  10 

120 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES- 
Continued. 

Pine  Bidge,  8.  Dak.— 
Continued. 

INDIANS— continued. 


Wm.  Bergen 

Alex.Lebuff 

Oliver  Good  Shield... 
Robert  Yellow  Boy. . . 

Crandall  Btabber 

Andrew  Knife 

Peter  Dillon 

JohnSeckler 

Robert  Makes  Enemy . 

Hugh  Top  Bear 

Alex.  Salvis 

Antoine  Herman 

Eugene  Hairy  Bird. . . 

Frank  Baggage 

Wm.S.Crow 

Wm.  White  Bear 

Silas  Shoots  In 

Wounded  Horse 

Peter  Chief  Eagle 

Harry  Two  Eagle 

Chas.  Smith 

Chas.  C.  ClifTord 

Philip  F.Wells 

James  Wild 


POUCB. 


John  Sitting  Bear 

Joe.  Bush 

Jos.  Running  Hawk.. 

John  Blunt  Horn 

Noah  B.R.L  Woods... 

Amos  Red  Owl 

Thos.  Two  Lance 

Austin  LitUe  Bull.... 

John  Ghost  Bear 

Geo.  Charging. 

Grover  Short  Bear 

Henry  Black  Elk 

Horace  Brown  Ears. 

John  No  Ears , 

Jos.  Dog  Chief 

John  littleCommander 

Morris  Wounded 

John  Red  WUlow 

Frank  Scatters  Them. 
James  Hairy  Bird .... 
Milton  Kills  Crow.... 

Lambert  Hat 

Thomas  Crow 

James  Clinches 

Samuel  Ladeaux ..... 
Stanley  Red  Feather. 
Henry  Eagle  Louse... 
David  Broken  Nose. . , 

Wm.P.Fire 

Frank  LitUe  Bull 

Geo.  Comes  GrowUngc 
Jeremiah  Black  Bear.. 
Howard  Long  Bear. . . 
Thomas  Jumping  Bull 

Edward  Two  Two 

Oliver  Lone  Bear 

Little  Spotted  Horse.. 

Peter  B.  Hawk 

Henry  Kills  Warrior.. 

Paul  Catches 

Chas.  Thunder  Bull.. 

Peter  Stand 

Samuel  Kills  Brave. 


Position. 


Laborer 

Asst.  farmer.... 
Asst  butcher... 

....do 

Asst  mechanic. 

Laborer 

Physician's  asst. 

Herder 

do 

Laborer 

Butcher 

Asst  farmer 

Laborer 

Herder , 

Laborer 

Asst  mechanic. 

Butcher 

do 

Laborer 

Asst  butcher.. 

do 

Laborer 

do 

.....do 


Captain 

Ist  lieutenant . 
2d  lieutenant.. 

Private 

do 

.....do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


a  Also  treaty  of  April  20, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28. 1877. 


Salary. 


«240 

480 

p.m.60 

p.m.60 

300 

180 

800 

480 

360 

180 

120 

480 

180 

480 

240 

800 

120 

120 

240 

p.m.60 

p.m.60 

p.m.25 

p.in.25 

p.m.2S 


p.m.l5 
p.m.lfi 
p.m.16 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.in.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.lt 
p.m.10 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  provl- 
9wn8  of  meojctof  July  1,  1898,  and  other  latos  noted— Oontinued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


INDIAN  agencies- 
Cod  tinued. 

Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.— 
Continued. 

POLicx— continued . 


Chas.  Wooden  Leg 

Andrew  Chief 

Oscar  Brave  Easle 

Peter  R.  A.  T.  Edge  . . . . 

John  A.  Logan 

Abner  White  Calf 

Cha8.P.Wolf , 

Henry  C.  I.  Winter 

Richard  R.  Bow 

Edward  Crow , 

Allen  L.  Horse , 

Ralph  O.  Horse , 

James  C.  Again 

John  Shaugreau , 

Howard  R.  Bear , 

Wm.C.Bull 

Ellis  8.  Bear 

Joseph  High  Eagle ... 

AUenP.Klller 

Fred.  Twin 

PhillipB.Them 

John  C.  After 

Wm.  Cheyenne 

Henry  Chase  I.  Sight . 
Benjamin  Claymore.. 

John  W.  Wolf 

James  D.  Thrice 

Wm.  Com 

Chas.  M.T.I.  Front... 
Joseph  £.  Horse 


Ponca,  etc.,  Okla.  (o) 

WHITBS  (PONCA). 


John  Jensen 

R.S.Steele 

H.W.Newman.... 
H.  C.  Lowdermilk  . 


Sara  E.  Mitchell.... 
Henry  R.  Hemdon  . 

John  O.  Atkins 

Joseph  B.  Stevens. . . 
E.G.  Commons 


INDIANS. 


Peter  MltcheU 

Joseph  Le  Claire 

Francis  Roy 

David  White  Eagle... 

Standing  Buffalo 

AntolneRoy 


POLICK. 


JohnDelodge 

Weak  Bone 

Charles  Primeaux. 
Paschall  Cerre 


WHITES  (PAWNXB). 


W.  B.Webb 

CW.Driesbach. 
W.H.Ferguson. 

J.E.  Eaves 

W.C.Bays 


Private. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
do-- 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 


Jerk 

Physician 

Carpenter  and 

miller. 
Field  matron.. 
Assistant  clerk. 

Blacksmith 

Laborer 

Addl.  farmer . . 


Interpreter . 
Carpenter . . 

.....clo 

Ju 


p.m.$10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,500 

1,200 

1,000 

720 


.do 


Captain. 
Private . 

do.. 

do.. 


Clerk 

Physician  .. 
Blacksmith. 
Carpenter .. 
Miller 


600 
840 
720 
300 
>.m.60 


200 

800 

240 

p.m.  6 

p.m.  5 

p.m.  5 


p.  m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,200 

1,000 

600 

600 

600 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

Ponca,  etc.,  OWa.— Con- 
tinued. 

WHITES  (PAWNEE)  — 

continued. 


B.  N.  Barnes 

Sarah  E.  Murray.. 
Joseph  D.  Turner. 


Laborer 

Field  matron. 
Addl.  farmer  . 


Isaac  Moore 

Nathaniel  Mannington 

William  Pappan 

Henry  Box 


WHITBB  (OTOE). 

W.  McKay  Dougan  . 

Albert  E.  Light 

William  R.auToU.. 
S.W.BaUey 


INDIANS. 


J.  B.  Dailey 

Mitchell  Deroin.... 

Alice  Deroin 

Charles  Deroin 

Lee  Ely 

Charles  Watson  .... 
Richard  Whitehousc . . 
James  Whitewater  . 


POUCB. 

Georee  Washington . 
Charles  G.  Barnes . . . 
Charles  Washington. 
Charles  Six  Bitts 


WHITES  (OAKLAND). 

Garrett  C.  Brewer 


JHUtawatomie  and  Oreat 
Nemaha,  Kan$a8  (p). 


W.  R.  Honnell 

Robert  E.  Murphy. . . . 
Oliver  M.  Chapman . . 

Blair  8.  Stewart 

Archibald  F.  Haynes. 
Frank  Becht 


INDIANS. 

James  Vanderblomen 

POLICE. 

Frank  A.  Bourbonny. 

John  Mas  qui  qua 

John  Butler 

George  Veix 

Walter  A.  Pappan 

Joe  Cook 

Nawchethah 

Nwahk  tota 

Warn  me  go 


Engineer... 
Carpenter .. 
Messenger . . 
Blacksmith. 


Phvsician  and 
clerk. 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Laborer 


Blacksmith., 
Interpreter.. 
Toll  keeper. , 
Carpenter . . . 
Blacksmith. 
Judge 

"".AoV.'.'.y. 


Captain  . 
Private . . 
....do... 
do... 


Gen'l  mechanic 


Agent 

Clerk , 

Physician 

do , 

Blacksmith... 
Wheelwright. 


Laborer  . 


Captain  . 
Private . , 
....do.. 
....do.. 
.....do.. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


8280 

600 

p.m.  60 


400 
240 
240 
240 


1,500 


600 
280 


600 

200 

800 

240 

240 

p.m.  5 

p.m.  6 

p.m.  6 


p.m.l5 
p.m.l0 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


720 


1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

660 

600 


800 


p.m.  15 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.lO 
p.m.10 


a  Also  treaties  of  March  15, 1854,  and  September  24, 1857. 

b  Also  treaties  of  October  16, 1826,  September  20, 1828,  and  July  29, 1829.  with  Pottawatomies;  May 
18, 1854,  with  Kiokapooe;  May  17,  1854,  with  lowas,  and  October  21,  1837,  with  Sac  and  Foxes  of 
MlSBOurl. 
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List  of  per9on8  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SO,  1899^  under  Ute  provi- 
sions of  me  ad  of  July  /,  1898j  and  other  laws  noted — CJontinued. 


Name. 


PoriUon. 


Salary. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Gontlnned. 

Pueblo  and  JicariUa, 

WHITES  (PUEBLO). 


N.  S.  Walpole 

W.  H.H.Woodward. 

Mary  £.  DisBette 

Joe^valdez 

Albert  B.  Reagan 


INDIANS. 

Seierlno  Gordero  . 


WHITES  (JICABILLA). 


JohnL.  Gaylord... 
Edwin  R.  Fonts . . . 

Robert  Ewell 

J.  Albert  Morse 

James  A.  Granger . 


Edward  J.  Mix 

Edward  Ladd 

Seraflne  De  Jesus . . . 

Rubin  Springer 

Truchl 

Albert  Garcea 

James  A.  Garfield  . . 
Augustine  Velarde. 
Eloie 


POUCB. 


John  Chopray 

Balls  Elote 

Ah  West  Romero . . . 

AntolneVUll 

Jose  I.  De  Jesus 

John  Mills 

Francisco  Monte  . . . 
Dotaya  Domingo . . . 
Alonzo  Candelario  . 

George  Garcea 

MundoMunlz 


Puyattup,  Wash. 

WHITES. 


Geoive  D.  McQuesten. . 

Claude  H  Kinnear 

Charles  Mel ntyie 

Lida  W.Quimby 

WUliamH. Bishop  .... 

INDIANS. 

Johnson  Waukenas .... 

John  Wakatup 

James  Jackson 


Dick  Lewis . . 
Harry  Shale. 
Frank  Law.. 
Peter  Heck.. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Field  matron... 
Teamster 


Addl.  farmer . . . 


Laborer  . 


Clerk 

Physician 

Farmer 

Asst.  farmer 

Blacksmith  and 
wheelwright. 


Teamster... 
Interpreter . 

Herder 

do 

Apprentice . 

do 

Judge  

'.'.'.['.do'.','.'.'.'. 


Captain  . 
Private . , 
....do... 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do... 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Clerk 

Pbysiclan 

Farmer 

Field  matron. 
Storekeeper.. 


JU4 


..do. 


Private. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


$1,500 

1,000 

720 

480 

p.m.  60 


120 


1,000 

1,000 

900 

720 

900 


480 

240 

240 

240 

120 

120 

p.m    8 

p.m.  8 

p.m.  8 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,200 
1,000 

eoo 

720 
600 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

Quapaw,  Ind.  T.  (a) 

WHrrES. 


Edward  Goldberg. 
Horace  B.  Durant . 

Ambler  Caskie 

C.  O.  Lemon 


Andrew  J.  Tosh  . . 

J.W.Johnson 

Willis  CMcBride. 


INDIAN. 

Wm.D.HodgklsB. 


POLICE. 


Silas  Armstrong. . . 

John  Bland 

Alfred  Whitecrow. 

Henry  Hicks 

Moses  Pooler 

G.W.Finley 

William  Prophet.. 


Boedntd,  S.  Dak.  (b) 


Charles  E.  MoChesney. 

Frank  Mullen 

Leonldas  M.  Hardin. . . 

H.B.COX 

John  Brown 

Frank  RoMnson 

Charles  Bredeeon 

C.E.Colby 

Peter  Balflfood 

James  A.  McCorklc 

Frank  Sypal 

H.J.Caton 

John  Sullivan 


INDIANS. 


Wm.  F.Schmidt 

Isaac  Bettelyoon 

George  Stead 

Norrfa  Shield 

Antoine  Bordeaux 

Geo.  Whirl  wind  Soldier 
Arthur  Two  Btrike .... 

Albert  Bear 

Oliver  Prue 

Alex.Desersa 

Samuel  David 


Samuel  Holy  Day . 
Louis  Roubldeau. . 
Louis  Bordeaux... 


Domlnlck  Brav 

Henry  Horse  Looking. 
Ralph  Eagle  Feather.. 

Henry  Knife 

Morris  Walker 

John  Omaha  Boy 

Joseph  Black  Pipe 

Jesse  Wright 

Sam  M.Terry 

David  Lame  Dog 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Blacksmith  and 
wheelwright 

Blacksmith 

Laborer 

Blacksmith 


Addl.  farmer... 


Captain  . 
Private., 
....do... 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do... 
....do... 


Agent 

Oerk 

Physician 

Asostant  clerk . 
Storekeeper  — 

Farmer 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Wason  maker.. 
Addl.  farmer... 

.....do 

do 

do 


Issue  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 
Asst.farmer  ... 
....do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Asst.  blacksmith 

Laborer 

do 

Watchman | 

Addl.  farmer...' 

Butcher 

Laborer 

Asst.  carpenter 

Teamster 

do 

Laborer 

.....do 

Interpreter  — 

Janitor 

Laborer 


fl.400 

1,200 

1,200 

700 

400 
800 
850 


p.m.  50 


p.m.  15 
p.m.lO 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 


1,800 

1.20O 

1.20D 

800 

800 

800 

80O 

800 

80O 

p.m.  65 

p.m.65 

p.m.65 

p.m.  66 


800 
720 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
180 
300 
800 
480 
p.m.6& 

300 
600 
860 
360 

aoo 

240 
240 
180 
800 


a  Also  treaties  of  May  13, 1888,  with  Quapaws,  and  July  20, 1881,  and  February  23, 1867,  with  Senecas 
and  Shawnees. 
^  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  (he  provi- 
sions of  the  ad  of  July  7,  1898,  and  other  laws  noted — Oontinaed. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salaiy. 


INDIAN  agencies- 
God  tinned. 


Jio9dmd,S.Dak.—CVd, 
INDIJIN8— continued. 


Stephen  Mnrray , 

James  Du  Bray 

Joseph  Claymore 

Walter  RelElk 

John  Dempeey 

Frederick  Big  Horse. , 
James  Cook 


AsBt  fanner . 
Stableman... 

Teamster 

Aast,  farmer . 
Apprentice.. 
Asst.  farmer . 
Laborer 


POLICE. 


Samael  High  Bear 

Antolne  Ladouz 

John  High  Pipe 

Alfred  llttie  Elk 

Jared  Good  Shield. . . . 
Frances    Red    Toma- 
hawk. 
Henry  Black  Moon. . . 
Thomas  Bear  Dog. 


Captain 

1st  lieutenant . 
2d  lieutenant.. 
1st  sergeant — 

2d  sergeant 

3d  sergeant 

Private 

do 


James  Bear  Man I do... 

George  Charsing  Hawk do 

Edward  Dark  Face do  ... 

Edward  Eagle  Man — 

Wm.  Hawk  Head 

James  Holy 

Arnold  Iron  Shell 

Samuel  Kills  Two 

Charles  Little  Hawk . . . 
John  Owns  The  Battle. 

Francis  Roast 

Ernest  Swimmer 

John  Search  Enemy... 

Edward  Ute 

Ell  Wooden  Ring 

Chas.  WalklngSoldier. 
Frank  White  Buffalo. . 
George  White  Feather. 
Frank  White  Cloud .... 
Arthur  Black  Horse... 
Levi  B.T.W.  Horses.. 

Jasper  Ellston 

George  Charging  Elk. . 
Edward  Quick  Bear. . . 

Frank  Frog. 

Amos  Wooden  Knife.. 

Moses  Hair 

Harry  Standing  Bull. . 

PacQMay 

Thomas  «joafer 

Jesse  8.  Plckit  Pin 

John  Lame  Omaha. ... 

Fred  Little  Day 

Charles  Red  Hawk 

King  Crazy  Hawk 

David  Big  Com 

Wm.  Grey  Hound 

Benj.  Hungry 

Jos.  One  Feather 

Charles  Y.  Bear 

John  Red  Eagle 

Joseph  Bad  Bear 

Thomas  Black  Bull 

Charles  White  Mouse.. 
John  Jumps  Off 

Bound  Vallej/,  CaL 


Elmer  £.  Kightlinger.. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1120 
540 
860 
120 
180 
120 
240 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 

p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p  m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

Bound  VaUey,  CkiL-CVd. 

INDIANS. 


Charles  Dorman. 
Henry  Smith 


POUCK. 

Billy  Johns 

John  Brown 

James  McKay.. 


Sae  and  Fox,  Iowa, 


Wm.  G.  Malin 

D.  S.  Hinegardner. , 


Joseph  Tesson . 


POLICE. 


John  Canal 

James  Poweshiek. 
Samuel  Lincoln . . 
Alfred  Keahno . . . 


Clerk. 


900 


Sac  and  Fox,  Okku  (a) 

WHITES. 


Lee  Patrick 

Wm.  R.Gulick 

Frank  W.  Wyman 

Payson  8.  Whatley  . . . . 
Jefferson  L.  McDanlel. 
F.  Herbert  Severance. . 
John&  Tanksley 


INDIANS. 

William  Hurr.... 


POUCB. 


Peter  Soocey. . . 
Jim  Warrior . . . 

Jim  Wolf 

Tolbert  White . 
Frank  Carter.. 
John  Conteau  . 


San  Oarto9,  Ariz. 

WHITES. 

Capt  W.J.  Nicholson, 
U.S.A. 

Stephen  Janus 

J.&Llndley 

Frank  P.  Burnett 

William  A.  Wriffht... 
Cromwell  R.  Allen ... 

George  Campbell 

l*rank  K.  Finn 

Wm.  O.  Tuttle 

Charles  W.  Patten.... 


Perry  McMurren  .. 

Oliver  C.  May 

Eugene  M.  Tardy. 


Farmer 

Stableman. 


Private. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Agent 

Addl.  farmer. 


Interpreter . 


Private , 

Captain , 

Private 

....do 


Agen 
Clerk 


Ierk.;.*!i;'.!!!: 

Physician 

Asmstant  clerk , 

Blacksmith 

Laborer 

Addl.  farmer . . , 


Interpreter . 


Captain. 
Private. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 


Acting  agent . . 


Clerk 

Physician 

Inue  clerk 

Herder 

Blacksmith 

Miller 

Wheelwright... 

Farmer 

Engineer  and 

sawyer. 
Addl.  farmer.., 

do 

do 


$720 


p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,000 
p.m.  60 


200 


p.m.10 
p.m.  15 
p.  m.  10 

p.IILl0 


1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

700 

800 

p.m.  60 


100 


p.  m.  15 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 


None. 

1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
900 
840 
840 
840 
800 
840 

p.m.  65 
p.m.65 
p.m.  65 


a  Als9  treaty  of  October  11, 1842. 
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Lkt  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  iM  ad  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

San  Carlos,  ^rfa.— C't'd, 


Stephen  Smith. 
Boland  Fish... 


Wm.  Konn 

Don  Juan 

Constant  Bread 

WoodNashozsy  .... 

Martin  Tietiia 

Edward  Hatyalo. . . . 

Charles  Donald 

Takkatoga 

Yoolay 

George  Russell 

Francisco 

Melvin  Slsto 

Paul  Jones 

Henry  Chilchuana. , 

POLICE. 

Elpahy 

Charles  Smith 

Yalrakiyay 

JoeBenet 

Frank  Kate - 

Dilwamma 

Sisto  

Gustil 

Goolmi 

Dick 

Henry  Detchonee. . . 

Curley 

Chuay 

Francisco  Drake.... 
George  Bkatizah. . . . 

Tsayatlay , 

Henry  Kannalah... 

Richard  Gozie 

Paithua 


Asst.  issue  clerk. 
Asst.    wheel- 
wright. 

Laborer 

do 

Interpreter 

Asst.  miller 

Interpreter 

Laborer 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do , 

do 

Asst.  blacksmith, 


Captain. 
Private. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
.....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
.....do.. 
.....do.. 
....do., 
do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 


Scmtee,  Nebr.  (o) 

WHITES. 


H.C.Baird 

Frederick  Robinnovitz 

George  W.Ira 

WillardK.  Clark 

P.B.Gordon 

Benj.D.Bayha 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician. 

do 

Farmer . . . 
Overseer.. 


Henry  Jones 

Oliver  La  Croix , 

Joseph  M.  Campbell  . 

Thomas  H.  Kitto 

Wm.  H.  Abraham 

Jacob  Wilson 

Louis  Robinett 

Thomas  O.Knudsen.. 

Joseph  Carrow 

Edward  Howe 

Robert  W.  Brown 

Stephen  Blacksmith. 


Solomon  Ross 

Joseph  Godfrey 

Antoine  Roulllard. 
Joseph  Chase 


Issue  clerk 

Carpenter 

Engineer , 

Miller 

Asst  carpenter, 

Blacksmith 

Teamster 

Carpenter , 

Overseer 

Blacksmith 

Asst.  blacksmith 
Addl.  farmer. 


Private. 
.....do.. 
....do.. 
do.. 


1300 
240 


480 

240 

360 

240 

p.m.  30 

p.m.80 

p.m.  30 

p.m.  30 

p.m.  30 

p.m.80 

p.m.80 

p.m.80 

240 


p.  m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 


1,500 

1,000 

1,200 

200 

900 

720 


720 
660 
640 
600 
480 
660 
480 
480 
800 
400 
480 
p.m.  40 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


INDIAN  AGENCIES- 
Continued. 

ShothoM,  Wyo.  (6) 

WHITES. 


H.  G.  NickerBon 

Jules  F.Ludin 

F.H.Welty 

Levi  W.Vandervoort .. 

John  Small 

L.S.  Clark 

John  Niklos 

Gabriel  Jorgenson 

Wm.L.SmlUi 

Philip  M.  O'Neill 

John  Henry  Wahlen . . . 
Sidney  D.Purviance  .. 
F.G.Bumett 


A^eni, 
Cferk. 


Clerk 

Physician 

Carpenter 

Miller 

Issue  clerk 

Blacksmith . . . 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith... 

Engineer 

Addl.  farmer . 

do 

do 


INDIANS. 


Charles  Lahoe.. 
Charles  Meyers. 

Henry  Lee 

John  Robertson 

apprentice. 

James  Munroe do  , 

JohnMcAdams '  Herder 


Herder 

Interpreter 

do 

Blacksmith's 


Jack  Shaved  Head 

John  Hereford 

George  Terry 

Frank  Addison 

George  White  Antelope 

William  Washington.. 

John  Jesus 

Bishop 

Tassitsie 

Eagle  Chief 

Tallow 


POLICE. 


Quintandeda 

Sherman  Sage 

Hoagowiddie 

Woawatsie 

Canawautz 

Soqua 

David  D.Hill 

Wm.  Shakespeare . 
Andrew  Jackson  . 
Thomas  Crespin.. 

Padsoquittah 

Charlie 

Pine 

Amos 


Saetz,Oreg. 


T.  JayBuford 

Warren  H.  Brown . 
John  F.  Turner. . . 


JohnAdams. . . 
Wm.  Smith... 
Wm.  Towner  , 


Wm.  Strong 

Coquelle  Thompson . 

U.S.  Grant 

Antone  SeMc 


do 

Teamster 

Storekeeper 

Fireman 

Carpenter's  ap- 
prentice. 

..:.do 

Addl.  farmer 

Judge 

y^AoV.'.v.'.y.'.. 

....do 


Captain 

Lieutenant . 

Private 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Agent. 
Clerk 


Clerk. 
Physician  , 


Judge  

Addl.  farmer . 


Private. 

do.. 

.....do.. 
.....do.. 


a  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28,  1877. 
6  Also  treaties  of  May  10, 1868,  and  July  8, 1868. 


11.500 

1,200 

1,200 

720 

900 

800 

720 

720 

720 

900 

p.m.60 

p.m.60 

p.m.60 


600 
240 
240 
240 

120 
600 
600 
360 
800 
240 
100 

240 
p.m.60 
p.m.  10 
p.m.l0 
p.m.lO 
p.m'10 


p  m.15 
p.m.  15 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 


1,200 

900 

1,000 


p.m.  8 
p.m.  8 
p.m.  50 


p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
p.m.10 
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LiM  of  permnst  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  30,  1899,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ad.  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  Imvs  no<«?— -Continued. 


Name. 


PosIUon. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES- 
Continued. 

8i$sd(m,S.Dak. 

WHITE. 

Nathan  P.  Johnson 

INDIANS. 

M.Demarrias 

POMCB. 

John  King 

Anderson  Crawford 

Joseph  Hart 

John  Nahoton 

John  Tahe  Williams. . . 
Jonah  Wynde 

Southern  Vie,  Colo,  (a) 

WHITK8. 

Louis  A.  Knackstedt. . . 

Joe  Smith 

Wm.A.KIbbe 


Agent  . 


Interpreter . 


Private 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Agent 

Issue  clerk.. 
Blacksmith. 


John  Taylor Interpreter . . 

Nicolas Jeantet Asst  farmer. 

Louis  Martinez do . 


Joee  Apodaca. 
Dawson  Cooke.. 


POLICE. 


Teamster. 
Farmer . . . 


Captain 

Private 

....do 

do 

do 


John  Lyon 

Chas.  Buck 

Aaron  Bear 

John  Dale 

White  Frost 

Cyrus  Grove j do 

Asa  House do 

Henry  Shoshone I do 

Israel  Knight do 

Job  Armstrong ' do 

John  Hay do 

Isaac  Peabody do 

Charles  Charez do 


Standing  Rock,  N. 
Dak.  ib) 


WHITES. 

Geo.  H.  Bingenheimer 

Wm.  Dobson 

Ralph  H.  Ross 

Charles  M.  Robinson . . 

Edward  Forte 

Frank  B.  Steinmetz. . . 

HenrytenBroek 

August  P.  Johnson  . . . 

Thomas  J.  Reedy 

Dwight  D.  Wilbur 

Wm.Kadletz 


Agent 
Clerk . 


Clerk 

Physician 

Issue  clerk , 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Harness  maker . 

Butcher , 

Farmer , 

Addl. farmer  ... 
do 


Salary. 


INDIANS. 


Aaron  C.Wells 

Robert  P.  Higheagle. . . 
Charles  De  Rockbraln. 
George  Fleets 


Addl.  farmer . . 

Asst.  clerk 

Asst.  farmer  . . . 
Asst.  carpenter 


91.500 


300 


p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,400 
800 
720 


240 
500 

400 
400 
720 


p.m.15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1.800 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

800 

800 

720 

800 

p.m.  66 

p.m.  65 


p.m.  65 
620 
800 
860 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

Standing  Rock,  A*.  Dak.— 
Continued. 

INDIANS— continued. 


William  Gadotte 

John  Grass,  sr 

Gabriel  Grayeagle 

Miles  Walker 

Bear  Paw 

James  Terlen 

Benedict  White 

Joseph  Matonoupa  . . . 
Mark  Cetankokipapi . 

JohnTlckasin 

JohnGayton 

NickCadotte 

Joseph  Natanhinapa  . 

Charles  Gayton 

Thomas  Fly 

Louis  Killed 

William  Tukisaoin... 
John  Hoksllato 


Henry  Tobona 

Peter  Tatankalsta . 
Albert  Walker.. 


Philip  Cetauwanjila 
Joseph  Archambaull 


sph  Archambault . 

BaptisteGabe 

John  Fleets 

Robert  Wicala 

John  Sakehute 

Frank  Cegagln 


Zlntkalaska . . . 
William  Sinte  . 


David  Standing  Soldier 

David  Chatkah 

JohnLoneman , 

Joseph  Brown  wolf 

Antolne  Onefeather . . 

Mark  Goodwood 

Heavy  Medicine 

Alexander  Middle 

George  Ironroad 

Hugh  Swifthawk 

LeoTwohoTses 

James  Yellow   

Henry  Redthunder ... 

Ell  Swlf  teagle 

Geoive  Keepeagle  — 

David  Caske 

Eugene  Littiesoldier . 

Tiberlous  Many- 
wounds. 

Faustinus  Charging- 
eagle. 

Edward  Bobtail  Tiger 

Paul  Ironcedar 

Charles  Hawk 

Francis  Fearless 

William  Taken  Alive. 

Oliver  Looking  Elk  .. 

Jacob  Crossbear ! do 

Luke  Take  the  Gim... do 

David  Seventeen ' do 

Dennis  Take  the  Hat. do 

Grover  Eagleboy do 

Louis  Goodeagle I do 

Lewis  Elk  Nation | do 


Position. 


Salary. 


Stableman... 
Judge  

'.'.'.'AoV.'.'.'.','. 
Asst.  blacksmith 

....do 

Addl.  farmer  .. 
Asst.  farmer  . . . 

Judge  

Asst.  carpenter 

...Ao.r. 

Asst  farmer  . . . 

Judge  

Asst.  blacksmith 

....do 

Asst.  farmer 

Asst.  carpenter . 
Asst.  harness 

maker. 

do 

Asst.  blacksmith 

.....do 

Asst  carpenter . 

Interpreter 

Asst  tanner 

.....do 

Asst  carpenter . 
Aast.  blacksmith 
Janitor  and  phy 

slclan's  asst. 
Asst.  carpenter . 
do..\77.. 


Captain 

Ist  lieutenant . 
2d  lieutenant. . 

Private 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 


1800 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

p.m.  10 

800 

180 

p.m.  65 

900 

p.  m.  10 

800 

800 

900 

p.  m.  10 

800 

800 

800 

800 

240 

180 
800 
800 
240 
800 
800 
800 
120 
120 
180 

180 
240 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.m.lO 
p  m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.m  10 
p  m.lO 
p.m  10 
p.  m.  10 

p  m  10 

p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p  m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p  m.10 


a  Also  treaties  of  October  7. 1868,  and  March  2, 1868. 

b  Also  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  (he  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SO^  1899 ,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  me  act  of  July  i,  1898y  and  other  laws  noted — Continaed. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES- 
Continued 

Standing  Bock.  ^.Dak.— 
Continued. 

poi.icK— continued. 

Samuel  Hawkeagle... 

James  Amidst 

Take  Tbe  Shield 

Albert  Atateyamani . . 

Louis  Wapaho 

George  Herakaonjlnca 
Henry  Tatankawanjih 
Joseph  Iticehinska ... 

PiusOlowan 

Thomas  Frosted 

George  Waublicigala.. 

Stanton  Anaptapi 

Hatoonjlnca 

Moses   wahacankaci- 

quala 

Marcellus     Redtoma- 

hawk 


Private . 

do.. 

....  do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 
....do., 
-...do.. 
....do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


Tbngtie  River,  MotU.  (a) . 

WHITES. 


Jas.  C.  Clifford  .. 
Wm.  A.  Posey . . . 
Harold  Tllleson . 
August  C.  Stohr . 
Carl  A.  Peterson. 


^5'.:::::::: 

Blacksmith... 

Farmer 

Addl.  fanner . 


INDIANS. 


Jas.  Rowland 

Wm.  Rowland 

John  Issues 

Charles  Looks  Behind 
Walter  K.  Callahan  .. 
Seth  Yellow  Bird 


Herder 

Interpreter . . . 
Addl.  farmer . 
Asst.  fanner . . 

Physician 

Apprentice... 


POLICE. 


Bird  Bear 

Little  Sun 

Arapahoe  Chief . 

Sponge 

Spotted  Elk 

White  Shield.... 

Russell 

Wolf  Name 

Hollow  Breast. . . 

Bullard 

Red  Bird 

Tall  Bull 

Young  Bear 

Sitting  Man 

Teeth 

Black  Wolf 

Head  Swift 

Fire  Wolf 

Red  Fox 

John  Club  Foot. . 


Captain 

Lieutenant . 

Private 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


TulaUp,  Wash, 

WHITES. 


Edward  Mills 

J  Wiley  Harris 

Chas.  M.  Buchanan  ... 

Edward  Bristow 

Charles  A.  Reynolds. . . 


^rS\:::::::: 

Physician 

Addl.  farmer . 
....do 


p.m.|10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 

p.m.  10 

p.  m.  10 


1,500 

1,000 

T2D 

720 

p.m.  60 


720 
240 
400 
240 
1,000 
120 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,200 
900 

1,000 
p.m.  50 
p.m.50 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

Tulalip,  Wash.— Con*d. 

WHITES— continued. 


Wm.McCluskey... 

Wm.  Shelton 

David  Te  Use 

Thomas  Philips  . . . 

Charles  Jules 

Hillaire  Crockett. . 
Thomas  Jefferson  . 

Charles  George 

John  Davis 

Gilbert  Courville . . 
Charles  Keokuke. 

Henry  Steve 

Alexander  Morris  . 
Wm,  Peter 


POLICE. 

James  Snoquamie . 

John  Jackman 

Walter  James 

Peter  J.James 

Solomon  Balch 

Charley  Edward... 
William  Nason.... 
Charles  Wilbur.... 
Charles  Sam 


Utniah  and    Onray, 
VUih.  (b) 

WHITES  (diNTAH). 


H.P.Myton 

J.  A.  Muse 

Howard  C.  Reamer . 

G.H.Johnson 

Sam  McAfee 

A.C.Davis 

Geo.  W.Dickson.... 


W.M.Wayman.. 
Laura  E.  Smiley . 
L.  H.Mitchell... 


INDIANS. 

JohnV.Plake... 

Wm.Wash 

Edgar  MeritatB .. 
Andrew  Frank . . 


Charley  Mack 

James  Copperfleld. 


Billy  Woods 

Albert  Chapoose. 

TomArrum 

Taveopout 

JimAtwine 

Martin  Van 

Joe  Gross 

Tecumseh 

Sam  Robinson ... 

Toney 

Samp 

John  Nick 


Millwright... 

Sawyer 

Addl.  farmer . 

Laborer 

Judge . 


Jud 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Captain  , 
Private . 
.....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 
do.. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Wheelwright.. 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith.... 
Miller  and  en- 
gineer. 

Overseer 

Field  matron.. 
Addl.  farmer . . 


Issue  clerk 

Herder , 

Stableman , 

Blacksmith  ap- 
prentice. 

Interpreter 

Carpenter    ap- 
prentice. 


Captain 
Private . 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


$720 

600 

p.m.50 

300 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m 
p.m. 
p.m, 
p.m. 


p.m.  8 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,800 
1,000 
1,000 
720 
720 
720 
840 

840 

600 

p.m.  60 


600 
430 
480 
800 

300 
120 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 


a  Also  treaty  of  May  10. 1868,  and  agreement  of  February  28, 1877. 
b  Also  treaties  of  October  7, 1868,  and  March  2, 1868. 
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List  of  permns  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SOy  1899^  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Vie  ad  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Name. 


PoaiUon. 


Salary. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

Viniah    and    Ouray, 
Vtak— Continued. 

WHITES  (OURAY). 


James  A.  Gogarty . . 

Paul  B.  Carter 

John  McAndrews. . 

Hugh  Owens 

William  Stark 

George  Shepherd . . 

E.P.Addi8 

William  D.Evans.. 

INDIANS. 

James  Kanapateh  . 


aerk 

Physician  .... 

Overseer 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Wheelwright . 

Farme'* 

Blacksmith... 


Charley  Alhandra 

Henry  Modoc 

Ben  Newcowree. 

Jack  Johnston 

JohnNachoop Carpenter    ap 

prentice. 


Blacksmith  ap- 
prentice. 

Interpreter 

Ferryman 

Asst.  herder 

lAborer 


LouisPenno Captain... 

James Wltchits '  Private.... 

Joseph  Arrive ' do 

Fred.Caraase ' do 

Al.Powinch i do 


James  Little. 
Jim  Ca  po  tah  . 


XJmaliUa,  Oreg. 

WHITES. 


Charles  Wilkins . . . 
Hugh  E.  Ramsaur . 
Louis  J.  Perkins... 
Joseph  T.  Glenn  . . . 

Carl  Jensen 

Myron  W.  Briggs  . . 


do 

do 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician  .. 
Carpenter . . 
Blacksmith. 
Teamster... 


INDIANS. 


Joseph  Craig 

Long  Hair 

Peopeotowyash. 

POLICE. 

John  Shom  Keen. 
A  la  en  ta  mo  set . 
Edward  Brisbois. . 

Yamawit 

Pe  waptseow  — 
Motonie 


Interpreter . 
Judge  


Union,  Ind.  T. 

WHITIS. 


J.B.Shoenfelt 

J.  Fentress  Wisdom. . . , 
Blanche  Oppenheimer. 
Alfred  Taylor 


POUCB. 


J.W.Ellis 

John  C.  West.. 
Alfred  McKay . 
B.T.Kell 


Captain 
Private. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 


crerk 

Asst.  clerk . 
Janitor.... 


Captain  .... 
Lieutenant . 

do 

Sergeant 


$1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
720 
720 
720 
720 
720 


300 

300 
800 
430 
430 
120 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,200 
900 

1,000 
720 
720 
480 


240 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


p.m.  15 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,500 

1,200 

720 

180 


p.m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 


INDIAN  AGENCIES- 
Continued. 

Union,  Ind.  T.— Con- 
tinued. 

POLICE— continued. 


Joseph  Ward 

A.T.Akin 

Mark  Bean 

John  L.  Brown  . . . 

John  Childers 

George  W.  Elders . 

Tandy  Folsom 

D.W.Garland.... 

Moses  Jimison 

Shelley  Keys 

Ellis  McGee 

C.R.  Murphy 

C.  W.  Plummer  . . . 

C.R.  Rider 

Frank  Smith 

Jacob  Harrison... 
John  Simpson . . . . 

Ben  Mcintosh 

Burt  Cobb 

J  Hamp Willis... 

B.J.Spring 

Mose  Chigley 


Thomas  Flint. . 
Andrew  Petitt. 


Warm  Springs,  Oreg. 

WHITES. 

James  L.  Cowan 

George  G.  Gans,  1r 

Walter  Q.  G.  Tucker. . . 

INDIANS. 


David  Washiunp  . 

Charles  Pitt 

Thomas  Palmer . . 

NenaPatt 

Albert  Kuckup... 


POLICE. 


Antwine  Pepino 

Suppat  

James  Sawvkee 

Perry  Kuckup 

Peter  Brunoe 

Willie  Miller 

Freddie  Holliquilla.. 

Jake  Anderson 

Jake  Waheneka 


Sergeant. 

do... 

Private.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician  . 


Blacksmith. 
Interpreter . 
Judge  


Captain  , 
Private . 
....do.. 

do.. 

....do.. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

.....do.. 
do.. 


We9tem  Shoshone,  Nev. 


John  S.  Mayhugh  . . 

G.A.Hale 

A.P.Meriwether... 
Wellington  T.Smith.. 

Charles  J.  Mayers  . . 


Ajjen 
Clerk 


cferk. !;."."!;;; 

Physician 

Forwarding 

agent. 
Farmer 


INDIANS. 


Hiram  Price 

Hank  Thomas. . . 
Johny  Blackhat. 

Capt.  Sam 

Charlie  Wines... 
Frank  Smith 


Laborer  .... 
Mail  carrier 
Blacksmith. 
Judge  

:;!"do!]!!!! 


p.m,$10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p  m.lO 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


1,200 
800 
900 


600 

100 

p.m.  8 

p.m.  8 

p.m.  8 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.lO 
p.m.  10 


1,500 
900 

1,000 
100 


720 


240 

720 

p.  m.  10 

p.m.  10 

p.  m.  10 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SO^  1899,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ad  of  July  i,  1898,  and  other  laws  noted— Continued. 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES- 
Continued. 


Western  Shoshone, 
JVev.— Continued. 


Long  John 

Johnny  Pronto 

Charley  Damon 

Qeorge  Washington . . 

Dick  Mingo 

Willie  Wines 

Qeorge  Bitt 

Charley  Damon,  Jr... 

WhUe  Earth,  Minn. 

WRITES. 

John  H.  Sutherland. . 
Robert  J.  Holland.... 

J.  H.  Heidelman 

Simon  W.Smith 

Arnold  A.  Ledeboer.. 
George  A.  Morison . . . 


J.  B.  Loofon. 
£.  L.  Brown. 


C.  E.  Morse 

F.  F.W.  Brusenitz... 
G.D.  Miller 


INDIANS. 


J.  E.  Perranit 

Geoige  A.  Berry 

William  Andrews 

Lawrence  Roberts 

Charles  Martin 

Theodore  B.  Beaulieu. 

Fred.  Smitn 

S.  S.  McArthur 

Theodore  H  Beanlleu. 

Andrew  Vanoss 

Art-hie  McArthur 

Louis  Caswell 

Joseph  H.  Woodbury.. 

S.  P.  Bellanger 

George  Fox 


Pete  Parker 

John  Bad  Boy 

Peter  J.  Perrault ... 

John  Fairbanks 

George  Walters 

Romain  Perrault... 

James  Madison 

John  Rock 

Ed.  Tanner 

Bishop  Little  Wolf . 

David  Weaver 

George  Rock 


Position. 


Captain  . 

Private.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Agent 

Cferk 

Physician 

do 

Issue  clerk 

Farmer  and 

overseer. 

Carpenter 

Forwarding 

agent. 

do 

.....do 

do 


Yakima,  Wath. 

WHITIS. 


Jay  Lynch 

J  J  Galther 

Albert  Wilgus 

John  S  Churchward. 
Wm.  H.  Embree 


Fanner 

Blacksmith 

Asst.  farmer 

Blacksmith 

Asst.  blacksmith 

Asst.  farmer 

Judge  

do 

do 

Teamster 

do 

Blacksmith... 

Asst.  clerk 

Interpreter 

Asst.  blacksmith 


Private 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Salary. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Addl.  farmer. 
Carpenter 


p.m.|15 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.lO 
p.  m.  10 


1,800 
1,200 
1,200 
1.000 
1.000 
1,000 

720 
p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


840 
720 
600 
720 
300 
600 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
400 
360 
720 
600 
240 
800 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p  m.lO 
p.  m.  10 


Name. 


INDIAN  AGENCIES— 
Continued. 

YaHma,  Wo^A.-Oont'd 

INDIANS. 


Abe  Lincoln 

James  Butler 

Alex.  Wesley 

Wilbur  Spencer. . . 

ThomasCree 

Calvin  Hale 

Joseph  Tweyuch  . 

POLICE. 


Peter  Klickitat.... 
Wm.  Nehemiah  . . . 

Yaw  Yowan 

Peter  Shar-ar-nute. 

Billie  Coosei 

Frank  See  lat  see. . 

Charles  Miller 

George  Shuster 


Yankton,  S.  Dak.  (a) 

WHITES. 


John  W.  Harding. . . 
Charles  B.  Persons.. 

George  F.  Pope 

Frank  H.  Craig 

James  Brown 

Nellie  Undsa; 
Charles  S.  Bi 


say., 
ush. 


INDIANS. 


S.  C.  DeFond 

L.  Claymore 

£.  Sherman 

B.  Archambeau.. 

J.  Butcher 

J.H.Ellis 

T.  M.  Arconge  . . . 

J.  Grayface 

M.  Btandingbull. 
David  Simmons.. 

C.  Bruquier 

H.Frederick 

C.Morgan 

P.  Picotte 

P.St.  Pierre 

S.  Vassuer 

J.Rondell 

W.T.Selwyn 

M.  Archamt>eau  . 
J.Selwyn 


POLICE. 


H.  Hostile 

S.Gray  hawk.... 

C.Wanikiya.... 

1,500      H.  Yellow  bird  . 

1,000     Simon  Vassar... 

1.000     D.  Bubuna 

p  m.50     W.Le Claire.... 
840     S.  Spider 

a  Also  treaty  of  April  19, 18S8. 


Position. 


Blacksmith. 
Teamster..., 
Interpreter . . 
Engineer... 

Judge  

do , 

do 


Captain  . 
Private. 

do.. 

....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Agent 

Clerk 

Phjrslclan 

Genl.  mechanic. 

Farmer , 

Field  matron... 
Addl.  farmer 


Issue  clerk 

Blacksmith 

Tinner 

Painter 

Butcher 

Addl.  farmer 

Interpreter 

Judge  

do 

Storekeeper 

Harness  maker. 

Blacksmith 

Judge  

Addl.  farmer 

....do 

Blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Addl.  farmer 

Teamster 

Stableman 


Captain  . 
Private. . 
....do.., 
....do.. 
....do.., 
....do.., 
....do... 
,....do.. 


Salary. 


9720 
900 
100 
p.m.  60 
p  m.  5 
p  m.  5 
p.m.  6 


p.m.  16 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.10 


1,600 

1.200 

1,200 

900 

900 

600 

p.m.65 


720 

480 

300 

300 

120 

p.m.  60 

240 

p.  m.  10 

p.  m.  10 

800 

300 

300 

p.m.  10 

p.m.40 

p.m.  60 

300 

300 

p.m.  40 

300 

300 


p.  m.  15 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.m.  10 
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JJM  of  persona  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  provi- 
simis  of  the  ad  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  laws  noted — Ck>ntiDued. 


Nftme. 


INDIAN   SERVICE- 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Indian  inspeeiors. 


James  McLaughlin.... 

J.  George  Wright , 

Walter  H.  Graves , 

Cyrus  Beede 

William  J.  McConneli 
Andrew  J.  Duncan ... 

Charles  F  NesJer 

Arthur  M.  Tinker , 


Special  Indian  agents. 


Samuel  L.  Taggart. . . 

Gilbert  B.  Pray 

Elisha  B.  Reynolds. 
Roger  C.  Spooner. . . , 
James  £.  Jenkins. . . . 


Indian  commissioners. 


Merrill  £.  Gates 

EliphaletWhiUlesey. 

Albert  K.  Smiley 

William  H.  Lyon 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs 

William  D.Walker... 


Philip  C.  Garrett 
Darwin  R.  James. 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  B.Whlp- 

W?ll1am  M.  Beardshear 

Swpertniendent  of  irri- 
gation on  Navajo  Res- 
ervation, 


George  Butler 

Commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate toUh  the  CroiD, 
Flathead,  Northern 
Cheyennes,  Fort  Hall, 
IMniah,  and  Yakima 
Indians. 


Charles  G.  Hoyt 

Benjamin  F.  Barge. 
James  H.  McNeely . 


Commissioner  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Chipoe- 
wa  Indians  qf  Mn- 
nesota. 


Darwin  S.  Hall 

Commissioner  for  lands 
qf  Puyallup  Reserva- 
tion in  WasMngUm, 

Clinton  A.  Snowden . . . 

Commissioner  to  inves- 
iigate  title  of  lands  on 
Chippewa  and  Chris- 
tian Reservation  in 
Kansas. 


Charles  A.  Smart 

Fotrmerin  charge  qf  Dig- 
ger Jndians  in  Cali- 
fomia. 

George  O.  Grist 


Position. 


Secretary. 


Salary. 


92,500 
2.500 
2.500 
2.500 
2,500 
2.500 
2,500 
2.500 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


2,000 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 


2,000 


p.d.  10 
p.d.  10 
p  d.  10 


p.d.  10 


2,000 


p.d.  10 


900 


Name. 


INDIAN  SERVICE- 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
Continued. 

Special  agent  in  charge 
of  Meaawakanton 
Sioux  in  Minnesota. 


George  L.  Evans. 

Special  agent  in  charg 
'Chip  "^ 


\ charge 
qflA&e 


John  O.  Zellen 

Revenue  inspectors  in 
the  Indian  Territory . 


Guy  P.  Cobb 

Frank  C.  Churchhlll  . 


Jbwnrsite  commissioners 
and  appraisers/or  the 
town  of  Muscogee, 
Ind.  T. 


DwIghtW.  Tuttle.. 
Benjamin  Marshall. 
John  Adams 


Surveyor  to  above  com- 
missUm, 

Howard  V.  Hinckley.. 


Ckrk  to  above  commis- 
sion. 


Bertha  E.  Tuttle. 


Chainmen  to  above  com- 
mission. 


Robert  Watson . 
Joseph  Lightle  . 


Rodmen  to  above  com- 
mission. 


David  W.  Haines 

Charles  M.  Hinckley . 


Tmon-sUe  commissioners 
and  appraisers/or  the 
Choctaw  Nation  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 


John  A.  Sterrett. , 
Butler  S.  Smiser. , 


Clerk  to  above  commis- 
sion. 

FredH.  Wilson 


Surveyor  to  above  comr 
mission. 

Mark  Kirkpatrick 


Chainmen  to  above  com- 
mission. 

John  T.  Bargar 

William  L.  Fox 


Rodmen  to  above  com- 
mission. 

Lee  W.  Folsom 


Position. 


Salary. 


p.d.  $8 


700 


1,200 
1,200 


p.d.  6 
p.d.  6 
p.d.    6 


1,000 


1,200 


p.d.    2 
p.d.    2 


p.d.    2 
p.d.    2 


p.d.    6 
p.d.    6 


1,000 


1.000 


p.d.    2 
p.d.    2 


p.d.    2 
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lAsl  of  penons  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  30,  1899,  under  the  provi- 
visions  of  me  act  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  laws  nofed— -Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salaiy. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


INDIAN  SERVICE- 
MISCELLANEOUS- 
Continued. 

Tovonsite  commissioners 
and  appraiser sjor  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  in 
the  Indian  TcrrUory. 


Samuel  N.  Johnson. 
Wesley  B.  Burney  .. 


Clerk  to  above  commis- 
rion. 

Clarence  G.  McKoln.. 

Surveyors  to  above  com- 
mission. 


Jira  P.  Thayer 

William  G.  Rawles. 


Clerks  in  office  of  Inspect- 
or J.  Geo.  Wright. 


WUllam  F.Wells. 
Dana  H.  Kelsey  . . 


Revenue  cotledors  for 
Cherokee  Nation. 

Horace  B.Gray 

Bascom  P.  Rasmus 

Williams.  Irwin 

Revenue  coUedorsfor  tfie 
Creek  Nation. 

William  A.  Porter 

Almerine  £.  McKellap 
James  Alexander 

Superintendent  qf  In- 
dian schools. 


EstelleReel 

Supervisors  of  Indian 
schools. 


Albert  O.Wriffht 

Charles  D.  Rakestraw . 

Fran  k  M.  Conser 

Millard  F.Holland... 
Rufus  C.Bauer 


Superintendent  qf  schools 
in  the  Indian  Territory. 

John  D.  Benedict 


School  supervisor  for  the 
Chickasaw  Nation. 

John  M.  Simpson 


School  supenHsor/or  the 
Creek  Nation. 

Calvin  Ballard 


School  supervisor/or  Ifte 
Cherokee  Nation. 

Benjamin  8.  Coppock  . 


p.d.$6 
p.d.  6 


1,000 


1,000 
1,000 


1.200 
1,200 


p.m.  50 
p.m.  50 
p.m.  50 


p.m.  50 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  60 


3,000 


1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
1.600 
1.600 


8.600 


1,600 


1,600 


1.500 


INDLAN  SERVICE- 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
Continued. 

School  supervisor/or  the 
Choctaw  Nation. 

Earle  T.  McArthur 

Special  aUoHng  agents. 


William  A.  Winder. 
John  K.Rankin.... 
Helen  P.  Clarke.... 
William  E.CasBon.. 
George  A.  Keepers. . 
John  H.  Knight.... 

JohnT.Wcrta 

Alice  C.  Fletcher  . . . 
Harry  Humphrey. . . 
Erastus  R.  Harper . . 


Commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate with  theCherokee, 
Chickasaw,  C^Mctaw, 
Muscogee  (or  Creek), 
and  Seminole  nations. 


Henry  L.  Dawes 

Tams  Bixby 

Archibald  S.  McKen- 

non. 
Thomas  B.  Needles . . . 


Employees  (^foregoing 
commission. 

Allison  L.  Aylesworth, 
Hurxthal      Van     V. 
Smith,  a 

John  Q.  Abbott 

H.  C.  F.  Hackbush 

Philip  B.  Hopkins 

Philip  G.  Renter 

E.  C.^ackenstoce 

WUliamO.Beall 

Samuel  S.  Benedict 

William  J.  Cook 

Phineas  H.  Cragan  . . . . 
Rutherford  R.  Cravens, 

Thomas  J.  Farran 

Fred.W.Lobdell 

Charles  K.  Miller 

John  D.  Berry 

William  E.  Earle,  Jr.... 

James  A.Scott 

Elmer  Smith 

M.D.  Green 

Eddie  Hastain 

Archibald  McElrath . . . 

William  A.  Smiley 

David  W.  Yancey 

Claude  Duval 

Charles  H.  Dana 

Somcrville  J.  Gibson  .. 

Moses  P.  Lyon 

Fredenck  T.  Marr 

Walter  E.  Stumph 

Moses  D.  Kenyon 


Luther  M.  Axline 

Henry  L.  Baker 

Jacob  Brunncr 

Alexander  B.  Christie. 

Grant  Foreman 

George  H.  Irish 


Secretary 

Disbursing  agent 


Clerk 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 

....do 

....do 

Stenographer. 
do 


....do 
....do 
....do 
....do 
Draftsman 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

raiser  J 
chief. 

Appraiser 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


*?K 


11,600 


p.d.  8 
p.d.8 
p.d.8 
p.d.8 
p.d.8 
p.d.8 
p.d.8 
p.d.8 
p.d.8 
p.d.8 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

5,000 


1,900 
1,200 

p.m.150 
p.m.l50 
p.m.l50 
p.m.125 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.100 
p.m.100 
p.m.l00 
p.m.100 
p.m.100 
p.m.100 
p.m.100 
p.m.100 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  45 
p.m.46 
p.m.45 
p.m.100 
p.m.100 
p.m.100 
p.m.100 
p.m.100 
p.m.75 
p.m.  125 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.100 
p.m.100 
2.000 

p.m.100 
p.m.100 
pjn.100 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.100 
p.m.100 


a  Detailed  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Lisi  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  prom- 
dons  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 


Name. 


Poaitioii. 


Salary. 


Name. 


PositioiL- 


Salaiy. 


INDIAN  SERVICE— 
MISCELLANEOUS- 
Continued. 

Emplovees  qf/oretfotng 


John  Kelly. 

James  W.  Kitzmiller .. 

William  M.  Uttell 

William  T.  Little 

Qalncy  A.  McCracken. 
Robert  W.  McFarlane . 

Johns.  Morris 

George  H.  Bartlett . . . . 
Nathaniel  D.  Christian 

Albert  H.  Collins 

Henry  S.  Hackbusch .. 
William  A.  Havener... 

Wyatt  S.  Hawkins 

William  H.  McBroom . 

John  P.  Walker 

George  W.  Walter 

James  C.  Wilkinson . . . 
Wm.  Henry  Harrison . . 


Bdward  6.  Johnson  . . . 


George  R.  Brown 

James  K.  Gibson 

George  H.  Hewlett . . . . 

Junius  Moore 

W.F.Webber 

Maurice  £.  Gilmore  . . . 

J.  P.  Reed 

John  W.Bailey 

I.  S.  Lawrence , 

Charles  W.  Bingham  . . 

Champ  W.  Brown 

C.  P.  Carothers 

William  J.  Cassidy 

Andrew  Farris , 

Wesley  Crarrison 

Henry  Gerling , 

J.R.  Gilliam 

James  J.  Kelley 

Marshall  S.  Norris 

Frank  Payne 

Edward  H.  Peithman.. 

John  Sharron , 

Henry  Bumside , 

G.W.  Hunter 

Robert  Marshall 

Theodore  Mathews. . . . 

Frank  Mitchell 

JohnMorton 

Douglas  Perryman 

James  N.  Wlnford 

Georee  W.Mitchell... 

Willfiun  A.  Moody 

Dice  Mcintosh 


p.m.$100 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.  100 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.  100 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.lOO 
p.m.lOO 

p.m.lOO 

p.m.80 
p.m.80 
p.m.SO 
p.m.80 
p.m.80 
p.m.80 
p.m.80 
p.m.SO 
p.m.30 
p.m.80 
p.m.SO 
p.m.80 
p.m.SO 
p.m.SO 
p.m.80 
p.m.SO 
p.m.SO 
p.m.SO 
p.m.S5 
p.m.SO 

.do !  p.m.SO 

.do p.m.45 

Cook p.m.80 

do p.m.80 

do p.m.80 

do ;  p.m.80 

do I  p.m.80 

do p.m.80 

do p.m.SO 

do p.m.80 

Moundman p.m.85 

do p.m.SO 

Janitor p.m.20 


Appraiser. 

— do 

....do.... 

....do.... 
do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

Surveyor . 

do 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

Choctaw  repre- 
sentative. 

Chickasaw  rep- 
resentative. 

Chainman 

....do 

....do 

....do , 

....do 

Rodman 

....do , 

Axeman 

....do 

Teamster 

do 


INDIAN  SERVICE- 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
Continued. 

Territory  qf  AUuka— 
Continued. 

POLicB— continued . 


Thomas  Snuck ... 
WUliam  Howard . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


TerrUary  qf  Alaska. 

POLICE. 

GeoigeKastrometinoff. 

James  Jackson 

Augustus  Bean 

Saginaw  Jake 

Ca  chuck  tee 

Frederick  L.  Morse 

Donawak 

George  Norkam 

Daniel  Benson 

Simon  Keith 

Solomon  Burton 

WUliam  H.  Lewis 


Captain  . 
Private . 

do.., 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
do.. 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


Private 

....do 


RtukviUe    9hi 
station, 


shipping 
Solomon  V.  Pitcher .. 


Valentine    shipping 
Motion. 

3.  Wesley  Tucker 

John  T.  Keeley , 

Chicago  warehouse. 

Mark  Goode 

Frank  Sorenson 

New  York  warehouse. 

Fred'k  F.  Meyer,  jr. . . . 
Arend  Brungesjr 


Hualapai    and     Yava 
Supailndians. 


Charles  Bushnell. 
Lucy  B.  Arnold  .. 


POLICE. 

Bony  Pa  pow  a. . 

Vesnor 

George  Idltcava . 
SamSackathut.. 


Receiving  and 
shipping 
clerk. 


Receiving  and 
shipping 
clerk. 

Assistant  clerk . 


Chief  clerk 
Clerk 

Chief  clerk 
aerk 


Addl.  farmer.. 
Field  matron.. 


Private. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Walker    River    Reser- 
vation, Nev. 


Lambert  A.  Ellis . 

POLICE. 


Farmer. 


James  Josephus  . 
George  Quartz. . . 
Horace  Greely... 
Richard  Cowls  .. 
BellSchurz 


Captain  . 
Private . 
....do.. 
....do.., 
....do.. 


Fart  Yunui,  Ariz. 

Annie  Purcell 

EastemCherokee.N.  Oar. 

POLICE. 

Loyd  Smith , 

Tbmah,  Wis. 

POLICE. 

Good  bear  Deoorah. . . . 


Field  matron. 


Private. 


Private p.m.10 


p.  m.|10 
p.m.  10 


1,200 


1,200 


600 


i.eoo 

1,200 


1.600 
p.m.lOO 


p.m.60 
p.m.50 


p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


800 


p.m.  15 
p.m.10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 
p.  m.  10 


p.  m.  10 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   INDIAN   AGENCY   8EBVICE. 


List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  Agency  Service  on  June  SOy  1699,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  me  act  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  laws  notecf— -Continued. 


Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

INDIAN   8ERVICB- 

MI8CELLANE0US- 

Gontinued. 

QffUxqfM.J,  BenOey, 
specialageiUfw  Kiekr 
apoo8, 

WHITK. 

MartlnJ.Bentleya.... 

Special  aeent 
for  Kickapoo 
Indians. 

Addl.  farmer... 

Field  matron... 

11,200 

p.m.50 
600 

INDIAN  SERVICE- 
MISCELLANEOUS- 
Continued. 

Office  qf  M.  J.  BenUey, 
special  anenifw  Kiekr 
a|>oot— Continued. 

INDIANS. 

Pan  0  wa 

Interpreter 

Blacksmith 

Private 

tsoo 

Ohfti?.  Moorl 

700 

Joseph  Clark 

POUCE. 

Robert  Conallls 

Elizabeth  Teat 

p.m.  10 

a  Appointed  by  request  of  Indians  and  paid  from  their  own  moneys. 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SOy  1899,  under  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  ad  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  laws  noted. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVICE  JUNE  SO,  1899. 


Name. 


PoBitioii. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Albuquier<rue 


School,  N. 
ex. 


Edgar  A.  Allen 

Robert  T.  Tonner 

Edwin  Scbanandore . . . 

Severo  Lente 

James  W.  Travia 

Ida  J.  Allen 

Lonisa  Wallace 

Emma  V.  Haines 

Anna  Scbanandore 

EttaJ.  Vaughn 

Florence  E.  Nolan 

Wiliiam  J.  Oliver 

Estelle  G.  La  wry 

Etta  M.Clinton 

Elizabeth  P.  Pease 

Clara  M.  Gardner 

Maggie  E.  Seldomridge  j 

Lena  Gutierrez , 

Julia  B.  Dorris ' 

Joseph  Wind 

Elizabeth  Young 

Louisa  Gutierrez 

Carlota  Gutierrez . . . 

Randall  Calkins 

William  A.  Seldomridge 
Joseph  Colombin — 
Raymond  Johnson. . 

Louis  Quintana 

George  Easton 

Candelaris  Royval . . 
John  C.  Phillip 


Blacf^eet  Agerwu  Board- 
ing School,  kont. 


W.H.Matson 

Z.T.Daniel 

M.C.Matson 

Phema  M.  Martin 

Ella  J.  Hamilton 

H.J.Kilgore 

Florence  I.  Kilgore 

Alice  M.  Williamson... 

Maggie  Wetzel 

JulIaCobell 

Nettie  Schiltz 

Laura  Stevenson 

Mrs.    Garrett    White- 
horses. 
Alice  Rutherford 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Disciplinarian 

Assistant  disciplinarian 

Principal  teacner 

Teacher 

..--do 

....do 

Assistant  teacher 

....do 

Kindergartner 

Manuaitraining  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress... 

Laundress 

Baker  

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

do 

Farmer  and  blacksmith 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Harness  maker 

Shoemaker 

Night  watchman 

do 

Industrial  teacher 


CkirlUlc  School,  Pa. 


B.  H.Pratt.... 
A.J.  Standing. 


Superintendent 

Physician 

Teacher 

....do 

....do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  seamstress. . . 

Assistant  laundress 

Cook 


Assistant  cook. 


W.B.Beitzell 

A.S.Luckenbach... 
Dennlson  Wheelock 
W.  Grant  Thompson 

J.  Banks  Ralston 

O.  H.  Bakeless 

Kate  S.  Bowersox. . . 

Emma  A.  Cutter 

Florence  M.  Carter. . 

Jessie  W.Cook 

Jennie  P.  Cochran | do 

Fannie  I.  Peter do 

Marlette do 

Carrie  E.  Weekley ' do 

Nellie  V.Robertson....' do 

Bessie  Barclay do 

Mary  Bailey 

Fanny  G.  Paull . . . 
Jennie  Ericson  . . . 
August  Kensler . . . 
J.W.Sowerby 


Superintendent 

Assistant  sui>erintend- 
ent. 

aerk 

....do 

Assistant  clerk 

Disciplinarian 

Assistant  disciplinarian 

Principal  teacner 

Normal  teacher 

Senior  teacher 

Teacher 

do 


do 

....do 

Sloyd  teacher 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  teacher. 


$1,700 
1,000 
720 
240 
840 
720 
6«0 
600 
450 
480 
GOO 
840 
720 
540 
500 
600 
600 
180 
540 
480 
600 
120 
120 
720 
720 
600 
480 
480 
180 
180 
660 


W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

L 
I. 
I. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
w. 


1,200 
1,000 
660 
600 
540 
600 
600 
500 
500 
480 
180 
180 
480 

860 


1,000 
1,500 

1,200 
720 

1,000 

1,200 
600 

1,400 
720 
840 
660 
660 
660 


600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
720 
540 


W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 
w. 

I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Jan.  1.1898 
June  16,1899 
Sept.  1,1890 
Sept.  19.1898 
Dec.  12,1898 
Sept.  12.1897 
Jan.  20,1891 
Nov.  27,1894 
Sept.  1,1890 
Apr.  19,1896 
Aug.  26.1892 
Mar.  26,1897 
Feb.  1.1895 
Sept.  1,1891 
Nov.  1,1891 
June  23,1894 
Sept.  5,1894 
Sept.  1,1897 
Dec.  17,1896 
Dec.  12.1894 
Jan.  16.1899 
July     1,1898 

do 

Sept.  19, 1894 
14.1898 
1,1892 
1,1894 
^...  4,1897 
Sept.  24.1898 
Aug.  11,1898 
June  16, 1899 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


1,1890 
1,1897 
1,1890 
7,1896 
8,1896 
8,1886 


Sept. 
July 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Aug. 

do 

Apr.  6,1896 
Oct.  1,1898 
Jan.  1,1897 
Apr.  16,1899 

-...do 

May  28,1893 

Jan.     1, 1899 


Sept    6,1879 
Apr.     1,1871 


Dec. 

Aug. 

Oct 

Sept 

June 

June 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct 

May 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Sept 

July 

Nov. 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Nov. 


16,1892 

14,1889 

1,1890 

15,1892 

16,1899 

18,1893 

1.1896 

8,1879 

1,1882 

10,1892 

1,1891 

29,1898 

13,1881 

25,1894 

1,1896 

4,1896 

1,1896 

21,1888 

12,1895 

1,1892 

13,1897 

Digitized 


Act  July  1,  1896 
(30Stat&,587). 


Act  June  10, 1896 
(29  Stats.,  354). 


Act  July  1, 1898 
(80  Stats.,  587). 
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EMPLOYEES   IN    SCHOOL    SERVICE. 


Lifft  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  me  act  of  July  i,  1898,  and  other  laws  noted — Ck>ntinaed.' 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 18S»-Continu«d. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race, 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint^ 
ment 


Item  of  appro 
priation. 


CarUtU  School,  Pa,— 
Continued. 

Sadie  E.  Newcomer 

Elizabeth  E.  Foster  . . . . 
JeannetteL.  Senseney. 

Rebecca  J.  Sawyer 

Sarah  E.  Smith 

Annie  M.  Morton 

Annie  Kowuni 

A.  8.  Ely 

LidaB.  Given 

Mary  E.  Campbell 

Prudence  Miles 

M.S.Barr 

Carrie  E.  Hulme 

E.Corbett 

Mary  E.  Lininjg^r 

Lizzie  C.  Jacow 

Susan  Zeamer 

Beckie  Goodyear 

M.  Burgess 

LeviSt.Cyr 

W.H.Morrett 

Geo.  W.Kemp 

Ella  G.Hill 

Lizzie  James 

Jennie  Wolf 

Solomon  Miller 

J.  8.  Dandridge 

Laura  A.  Dandridge  . . . 

Cora  B.  Wheeler 

George  Foulk 

Benj.  F.  Bennett 

Oliver  Harlan 

H.  Gardner 

O.  T.  Harris 


Phil  Norman. 


Elmer  Snyder 

Ed.  W.  Harkness.... 
James  R.  Wheelock . 

Joseph  N.  Jordan 
Harry  F.  Weber, 
William  Gray 

Caraon  School,  Nev. 

James  K.  Allen 
Thomas  S.  Ansley 
Simeon  L.  Lcc  . . 
Charles  L.  Davis 
Lulu  Ashcraft. 
May  Longenbaugh 
Jennie  E.  Mackey 
Flora  V  West.. 
Abner  J.  Curtis 
Florence  Ansley 
Meda  Grimmon 
Annie  Hobbs. 
May  E.  Newkirk 
Lou  E.  Curtis . 
James  Furlong 
John  Switch 
Isaac  Harris. 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Walker  River: 
Samuel  W.  Pugh 
Elizabeth  Pugh . 

Big  Pine,  Cal.: 
Margaret  A.  Peter 

Bishop  Day,  Cal.: 
Minnie  C.  Barrows . . 

Independence     Day, 

Bertha  aWilkins... 


Assistant  teacher 

Drawing  teacher , 

Music  teacher ... 

do 

Librarian , 

Clerical  assistant 

do 

Outing  agent 

Assistant  matron I 

do I 

do j 

Nurse 

Seamstress ! 

Assistant  seamstress I 

do 

do ' 

do ! 

do 

Superintendent  printing! 

Afflistant  printer j 

Shoemaker 

Hamessmaker 

Laundress i 

Assistant  laundress 

do ' 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook i 

Hospital  cook 

Teamster i 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Carpenter i 

Blacksmith  and  wagon- ; 
maker.  i 

Wagon   trimmer    and 
painter. 

Tailor 

Tinner ' 

Band  manager  and  as- 
sistant printer. 

Fireman. 

Engineer 

Dairyman 


S540 
600 
600 
600 
300 
800 
800 

1,000 
720 
600 
600 
720 
660 
800 
800 
800 
800 
300 

1,000 
4dO 
600 
600 
600 
800 
300 
120 
600 
800 
240 
860 
720 
600 
800 
800 

500 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

L 
N. 
N. 
I. 
N. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 


Jan.  1,1899 
Oct.  28,1806 
Jan.  2, 1897 
Sept.  10, 1895 
July     1, 1807 

1,1898 
12,1896 

1,1880 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
July 
Sept 
Oct 
Mar. 
Oct 
July 
July 
May 
Nov. 


1,1899 
1,1886 
1,1884 
1,1898 
1,1894 
1,1886 
1,1891 
1,1888 
1,1898 


June  16, 1899 
Oct  1,1878 
Sept  1.1890 
Sept.  12, 1887 
Sept  1,1884 
Sept  1,1804 
June  16, 1899 

do 

Sept  24, 1898 
Mar.  1,  1896 
Aug.  1,  1892 
July  1,  1897 
Apr.  1,  1882 
Apr.  1,  1890 
Feb.  15,  1887 
Dec.  1,  1887 
Feb.   2,  1880 

July    1,  1881 


Oct    26,1898 
Sept    1,1894 

Sept    1,1898 

Mar.  14,1894 


Act  July  1,  1806 
(80  Stats.,  587). 


..p.m.  60 
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IaH  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO^  1899,  under  the  provir 
sions  of  the  act  of  July  1, 1898,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80,  1899-Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Outmberkun  Schools  S. 
Dak. 


John  Flinn 

Minnie  E.  Lincoln  . . . 

J.  Harry  Cox 

Annie  1).  Flinn 

Katherine  Ellis 

Anasteria  Anderia . . . 
Hulda  O.  Anderson  . . 

Mary  Mashek 

John  M.  Johnson 

Edrick  Archambeau . 


Superintendent . . 

Teacher 

....do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer 

Night  watchman . 


tl,200 
660 
600 
640 
SOO 
480 
400 
400 
600 
240 


Cherokee  School,  N.  C. . 


Henry  W.  Spray 

James  Bly  the 

H.  L.  Oberlander 

Zada  T.Kemp 

Mabel  M.  Gould..  ^ 

Gertrude  Steele 

Frederick  W.  Parsons. . 

Anna  M.  Spray 

Henrietta  J.  Stewart . . . 
Stacy  Wah  hanceta  — 

Bertha  Heistad 

KamieC.Wah  ha  nee  ta 

Flora  A.  Gardner 

John  N.  Lambert 

Bessie  Boring 

Lucy  Lowen 

Samuel  C.  Liner 

Sampson  Owl 

William  Wah  ha  nee  ta 


C^ieyenne  and  Arapaho 
Affency,  Ohio, 

ABAPAHO      BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 


James  J.  Duncan 

Fannie  R.  Scales 

Ruth  Cooper 

Catherine  Earlougher. 

Eunice  Warner 

Mary  M.  Shirk 

Frank  Purdy 

Avery  Wadsworth 


MarvE.  Thelsz 

Lime  McCormlck 

Zina  Purdy 

Lou  Arnold 

Eva  M.  Harris 

Pearl  Smith 

Lillian  Cunningham. . . 

Lenna  Philips 

Annie  McDermott 

Glenna  Walker 

William  Drummond  . . . 

William  Ballauti 

Albert  Wheaton 

Julia  St.  Arnold 

Casper  Edson 

William  F.  Dariington. 

Murphy  Tarby 

Charles  Whlteman 


CHEYKNNE  BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 


Thomas  M.  Jones  . . 
George  R.  Westfall. 
Kate  J.  Connelly... 
Mary  H.Mitchell.. 
Peter  Lookaround . 

Lettie  E.  Foley 

Norton  M.  Barnes. . 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Kindergartner 

Industnal  teacher. . . , 

Matron , 

Assistant  matron 

....do 

Seamstress , 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Carpenter 

Nignt  watchman 

Gardener 


,800 
720 

,000 
720 
600 
600 
600 
600 
640 
160 
600 
160 
480 
860 
480 
160 
600 
240 
800 


Feb. 

16,1894 

Sept. 

4,1896 

Nov. 

24,1897 

Feb. 

19,1894 

Aug. 

1,1898 

Sept. 

1,1891 

June  17,1899 

Sept. 

22,1896 

May 

6,1899 

Dec. 

17,1898 

June 

1      97 

Aug. 

27      97 

July 

1      93 

July 

1      94 

Nov. 

12      9T 

Oct. 

fi      96 

Aug. 

1      88 

July 

1      88 

July 

4      97 

July 

1      97 

Oct. 

28      95 

Apr. 

1      96 

Dec. 

a     98 

Sept. 

1,1896 

Dec. 

8,1898 

Feb. 

15,1899 

July 

1,1896 

July 

1,1897 

do 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

....do 

....do 

Teacher , 

Kinderffartner 

Industnal  teacher , 

Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . . 

Laundress 

do 

Baker 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Carpenter 

Tidfor 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

Engineer 

Night  watchman 

Teamster  and  laborer . 


Superintendent ... 

Physician , 

Teacher , 

....do 

....do 

Kindergartner 

Ind'i>^trial  teacher., 


1,200 
660 
600 
540 
600 
600 
600 
240 


420 
150 
150 
400 
160 
400 
160 
400 
800 
720 
20O 
720 
200 
240 
900 
800 
120 


1,200 
1,200 
660 
600 
540 
600 
600 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

I. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 


Nov. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Apr. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Dec 

June 
June 
May 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
June 
Nov. 
May 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
May 
May 
Feb. 


29,1894 
12,1894 
1,1898 
7,1899 
12,1898 
28,1895 
18,1892 
12,1898 

1,1804 

9,1898 

5,1898 

1,1898 

2,1899 

20,1899 

16,1899 

28,1898 

6,1899 

28,1895 

1,1894 

2,1899 

1,1892 

6,1899 

1,1896 

2,1872 

29,1899 

18,1899 


July  1,1894 
July  1,1888 
Feb.  17,1898 
June  16,1894 
Aug.  1,1895 
Nov.  20,1896 
Dec.  19,1898 


Act  July  1,  1898 
(SO  Stats.,  687). 


Act  July  1,  1696 
(80  Stats.,  587). 


Act  July  1,  1898 
(80  Stats.,  687). 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   SCHOOL   SEBVIOE. 


Lid  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  pravir 
gions  of  the  ad  of  July  i,  1898,  and  other  laws  nofeci— CJontinued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1889-Continued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Baoe. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Agency,  OJbto.— Cont'd. 

CHBYENNB  BOARDING 

scHooi^-continued. 
De  Forest  Antelope 


Mary  C.  Jones 

Dulcie  Oarrett 

Nellie  Morrison 

Martha  Campbell 

Tena  Faber 

Sadie  Alfrey 

Nancy  J.  Crawford. . . 
Florence  Hofmann  . . 

Mary  L.  Barnes 

Lucy  Keown 

Josephine  Connelly.. 

A.  8.  Quick 

Frank  Robitallle 

George  E.  Crawfortf. , 

Minerva  Burgess 

John  Faber 

George  Coons 

CarlSweezy 


BBO  MOOX   BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


JohnWhItwell 

Clymena  Sweet  Smith . 

John  D.  Miles 

Samantha  Dougherty.. 

Muscogee  Miles 

Anna  Little  Woman 

W.  A.Dunn 

Geo.  W.  Dougherty 

Wm.  Hansel 


CANTONMENT    BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 


Henrietta  R.  Smith  . 
Edna  Eaglefeather. . 

Grace  Wright 

F.M.Setzer 

Adelia  Briscoe 

Margaret  Spooncr. . . 

NellieO.Dell 

Artie  Bailey 

Paul  Good  Bear 

Willie  Meeks 

Alfred  Wilson 


WHIRLWIND  DAY 
SCHOOL. 


John  M.  Sweeney 

Gertrude  A.  Sweeney  . . 

Cheyenne  Rtver  Agency, 
S-Dak. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL. 


John  A.  Oakland 

Joseph  J.  Bulloch 

L.H.GIlmore 

MaryH.Baird 

Julia  V.Clark 

Clemence  Duissome. . 

Mary  E.  Ball 

Frank  J.  Gehringer  . . 

Rose  Oakland 

Ellen  Hill 

Kate  Shaving 

Lucy  A.  Warburton . . 
Fannie  One  Feather. 
Mary  Yardley 


Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Assistant  matron 

....do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress... 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Baker  

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Caip^nter 

Tailor 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

Night  watchman 

Teamster  and  laborer. 


Soperintendent  .... 

Teacher , 

Industrial  teacher. , 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . , 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer 

Night  watchman . . 


Teacher 

do 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher. . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. . . 

Seamstress , 

Laundress 

Indian  assistant . . . , 

.....do 

do 


Teacher 

Housekeeper . 


1240 

660 
420 
160 
150 
400 
160 
400 
160 
400 
400 
800 
720 
200 
720 
200 
240 
800 
120 


900 
600 
800 
600 
250 
240 
800 
600 
180 


600 
660 
600 
600 
500 
800 
400 
400 
144 
144 
144 


p.m.  72 
p.m.80 


July     1,1896 


w. 

May    2,1894 

w. 

Mar.  19.1895 

I. 

Dec.     1,1896 

1. 

Apr.    1, 1899 

I. 

Sept.    1,1894 

I. 

Aug.  24,1894 

w. 

June  16, 1899 

k 

Dec.  18,1898 

Sept.  6,1884 
July    1,1896 

w. 

1. 

Sept    8,1896 

w. 

ADr.  2,1895 
May     1,1898 

1. 

I. 

Mar.  20,1897 

I. 

Aug.  15.1898 

I. 

Mar.    1,1899 

I. 

do.. 

I. 

May  22,1896 

w. 

Sept.  26,1897 

w. 

Oct     1,1891 

1. 

July    1,1895 

w. 

Sept    1,1894 

L 

Apr.  26,1899 

1. 

Oct    15.1896 

W. 

June  16, 1899 

w. 

Jan.   18,1894 

L 

July    1,1898 

W. 

Oct   28,1889 

1. 

Jan.  11,1899 

w. 

Feb.  18,1899 

w. 

June    1,1606 

w. 

Jan.     1,1606 

I. 

Mar.  20,1899 

I. 

May  21,1898 

w. 

June  16,1899 

1. 

Mar.  20,1889 

1. 

May    8,1899 

1. 

May  23,1899 

w. 

July     1,1899 

w. 

Sept  18,1889 

Superintendent 

Physician 

Teacher  

.....do 

.....do 

do 

Kindergartner 

Industnal  teacher. . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . . 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. 


1,000 
1,000 
720 
660 
600 
450 
600 


480 
180 
500 
800 
180 


Sept 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
May 
Feb. 


19,1892 

1,1895 

1,1894 

6,1897 

1,1896 

18,1809 

6,1804 

1,1894 

1,1896 

10,1896 

10,1899 

81,1809 

8.1899 


Act  Mar.  2, 1889 
(26  Stats.,  896). 


Mar.  18, 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SOy  1899^  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ad  of  July  i,  1898^  and  other  laws  noiecf— -Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30,  1899-Continued.       . 


Name. 


Cheyenne  River  Agency, 
S.  Da*.— Continued. 

BOARDING  BCHOOL— 

continued. 


Maggie  Larrabee 

Elizabeth  Ramsey 

Harrie  F.  Craig 

Harry  Charger 

James  Crow  Feather. 

DAY   8CHOOLB. 


Edson  Watson 

Carrie  H.  Watson  . . 
Marcia  Divinney . . . 

Mary  Bellin 

John  F.  Carson 

Bird  L.  Carson 

Allie  M.  Robinson . 

Mollie  Sechler 


OiUocco  School^  Okla. 


C.W.Goodman 

W.N.Sickels 

Vinnie  R.  Underwood 

J.  8.  Perkins 

C.  E.  Dagenetto 

WilliamH.  Blish 

AnnaD.  Burr 

Abbey  W.Scott 

MattieE.  Head 

Esther  M.  Dagenette . . 

M  inna  Richards 

Mrs.  Starr  Hayes 

Rose  Dougherty 

Bertha  Eddy 

LillieMcCoy 

EmmaDeK.Sleth 

Fannie  Winnie 

Ada  Smith 

Ella  Wiggins 

Emma  Cooley 

Adaline  O'Brien 

Myrtle  Smith 

Delia  C.Cook 

Jennie  Deer 

Volney  Williams 

Margaret  Nessel 

Eva  Smith 

Doshia  Kennedy 

George  Cotton 

F.M.Blewitt 

George  N.  Quinn 

C.F.Mogle 

Mary  Mogle 

S.M.Beal 

Joseph  Hoskin 

George  Scheureman. . . 

W.A.Scothom 

Scott  Mokey 

W.M.Smalley 

Charley  Rothf  us 

C.  D.  Records 

FrankRezny 

J.R.Abner 

Perry  Lavarie 


Colorado  River  Agency 
Boarding  School,  Ariz. 


Worlin  B.Bacon.... 
Edwin  J.  Berringer . 

John  E.  Jones 

John  W.Swick 

Sydney C.Botkin  ... 
Elvira  T.  Bacon 


Position. 


I  Salary. 


Baker 

Cook 

Farmer 

Niffht  watchman. 
Inaian  assistant. . 


Teacher 

Sctfimstress , 

Teacher 

Seamstress , 

Teacher , 

Seamstress 

Female    industrial 

teacher. 
....do 


S180 
480 
600 
SOO 
120 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  80 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  80 
600 

600 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Physician 

Disciplinarian 

Principal  teacher  . . . 

Teacher 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Music  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

....do 

....do 

Stewardess 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . 

Baker  

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Hospital  cook 

Farmer 

Nurseryman 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Assistant  tailor 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

Blacksmith 

Gardener  and  dairyman 

Engineer 

Asfflstant  engineer. . . 

Painter 

Mason 

Herder  and  butcher. 

Laborer 

Helper 

Janitor 


Superintendent  .... 

Teacher 

....do 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . 


1,800 

1,000 
720 

1,000 
720 

1,000 
720 
660 
600 
600 
540 
600 
500 
600 
720 
500 
480 
400 
500 
600 
540 
860 
500 
800 
500 
500 
300 
240 
840 
600 
720 
600 
500 
600 
600 
600 
900 
480 
600 
720 
540 
480 
800 
240 


1,000 
720 
660 
600 
720 
600 


Date  of  origi- 
Sex.'Race.    ual  nppoint- 
i  I        ment. 


I. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
I. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 


w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 


Jan.  1,1899 

Nov.  1,1898 

July  8, 1895 

Oct.  1, 1896 

Aug.  1,1898 


Oct     5,1896 

....do 

Sept.  20, 1891 
Sept.  1,1895 
April  16, 1891 
Oct.  1,1895 
July     1,1897 


.do. 


Nov. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

May 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct 

May 

Feb. 

Sept 

June 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Oct 

Apr. 

Nov. 

Sept 

Oct 

Apr. 

June 

June 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

June 

June 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Sept. 

July 


17,1898 

20,1898 

15,1894 

22,1898 

28,1894 

18,1897 

1,1891 

1,1890 

14,1893 

1,1894 

1,1899 

4,1894 

6,1897 

29,1898 

18, 1894 

1,1899 

24,1899 

1,1890 

30,1899 

1,1886 

17,1898 

8,1898 

18,1898 

1,1895 

1,1889 

10,1897 

7,1898 

17,1898 

25,1899 

16,1899 

29,1891 

18,1894 

10,1896 

1,1895 

23,1887 

1,1892 

1,1893 

7,1898 

10,1899 

30,1899 

1,1899 

9,1899 

1,1897 

1,1898 


8896 iO 


May  28,1894 
Sept  25, 1897 
Sept  12,1898 
July  1,1895 
Feb.  6,1895 
Mar.  8,1895^ 
Digitized  by 
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priation. 


Act  July  1,  1898 
(30  Stats.,  588). 


Act  July  1,  1898' 
(SO  Stats.,  587). 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 


List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SOy  1899 ^  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  July  i,  1898^  and  other  laws  noted— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 18»-Continued. 


Name. 


Pocdtioxu 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Colorado  River  Agency 
Boarding  School, 
-4  rw.— Continued. 


Eva  ^.Oldham  . 

Hepah 

SIgrid  A.  Larson. 


E.  Anna  Sinclair 

Johnny  Van  Every  .. 
PhilHonadlck 


ColviUe  Agency,  Wash  . . 

8FOKAMB  DAY  SCHOOL. 


Leonidas  Swain.. 
Minnie  E.  Swain. 


NBBPILKM  DAY  SCHOOL. 


Bamett  Still  well. 
Dema  Still  well... 


Crow  Agency  Boarding 
Sdwol,  Mont. 


Henry  Hanks 

Nellie  M.  Miller 

E.  Irene  Shobc 

Mary  J.  Hand 

John  Morrison 

Nancy  V.  Talmage 

Mark  Wolf 

Martha  R.  Hanks 

Louise  MeCormick 

Edith  E.  Morrison 

Maggie  Farrell 

Anna  Gray 

Dora  Martin 

Elizabeth  L.  Martin... 

Carrie  Miller 

Emily  E.  Bell 

Pearl  L^gett , 

George  Hfll 


Crovf  Creek  Agency,  S, 
Dak. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL. 


Frank  F.Avery 

Augusta  S.  Huitman . . . 

li^e  A.  Richards 

Henrietta  R.  Freemont. 

Bessie  B.  Beers 

•  Frank  A.  Thackery  . . . , 

M.E.BIanchard 

Anna  M.Avery 

Nora  A.  Buzzard 

Lizzie  Lone  Bull 

Mary  Crow  Man 

Hannah  Louergan 

Martha  First  Eagle  . . . . 

Mrs.  Joseph  Long 

Carrie  Yarosh 

GeoigeDeGrey 

Alfred  Saul 

Henry  St.  Pierre 

Samuel  La  Pointe 

Amos  Red  Day 

•SethEar 


GRACE  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Frank  W.Wertz. 
Nellie  Wright.... 


Seamstress , 

Assistant  seamstresH. 

Laundress , 

Assistant  laundress. . . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook , 

Engineer , 


1600 
150 
600 
150 
600 
150 
120 


July  26,1896 
July  1,1895 
Jan.  30.1809 
July  1,1895 
Oct  5,1898 
Mar.  22,1889 
July    1, 1896 


Teacher  

Housekeeper  . 


p.m.  72 
p.m.  30 


Teacher p.m.72    M. 

Housekeeper p.m.SO     F. 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

....do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Baker  

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 


Superintendent 

Teacher  

do 

Assistant  teacher 

Kindergartner 

Manualtraining  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

....do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress.. 

-...do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

....do 

Farmer 

Indian  assistant 

....do 

....do 


1,200 
660 
600 
600 
540 
600 
600 
600 
500 
840 
500 
800 
480 
800 
540 
GOO 
800 
600 


Principal  teacher. . 
Teacher , 


1,200 
660 
600 
540 
600 
720 
600 
GOO 
GOO 
180 
180 
480 
120 
120 
480 
120 
120 
500 
860 
240 
240 


720 
480 


W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 


Nov.    5,1898 
....do , 


Nov.    5,1894 
Sept.  27, 1897 


Apr.  15,1893 
Apr.  8,1896 
Aug.  15,1889 
Nov.  19, 1894 
Mar.  10,1896 
Apr.  1, 1896 
Aug.  26, 1896 
Sept.  1,1898 
Oct.  1,1892 
Apr.  6, 1897 
Nov.  21, 1894 
Apr.  21,1895 
Oct  28,1894 
May  19,1889 
Sept  1,1891 
Oct  6,1897 
Mar.  19,1899 
Nov.  28,1893 


Sept  22, 1890 
Sept  19,1895 
Jan.  25,1898 
Aug.    1,1896 


Apr. 
Jan. 
Sept 
July 


1,1896 
6,1891 
1.1887 
1.1881 


Dec.  17,1894 
May  1,1899 
July  1,1896 
Sept.  10, 1888 
July  1,1896 
Apr.  1, 1899 
Dec.  5, 1898 
June  17, 1899 

....do 

July  1,1896 
May  26,1899 
May  10,1899 
Jan.     5, 1896 


Apr.    5,1808 
Sept   1,1897 


Act  July  1, 1896 
(30  Stats.,  587). 


Act  July  1.  1806 
(30  Stats.,  587). 


Act  B€ar.  2, 1889, 
(25  Stats.,  895). 
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Li9t  of  persons  emploved  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  provi- 
sums  of  the  ad  of  JuLy  U  1898,  and  other  laws  no(e(2— Oontinaed. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 18fK^-ContiDued. 


Name. 


Crow  Creek  Agency,  8, 
2>al^— Continoea. 

ORACB      BOABDINO 

8CHOOI/— oontiiiued. 


Daniel  Eagle 

HattieMcNeU 

Annie  Hand 

Anna  Henrietta  Opdahl 

Rose  Carpenter 

Hattie  Wood  Filer.. 


Position. 


IndUBtrial  teacher. . . 

Matron 

SeamstreflB 

Cook  and  laundress . 

Indian  assistant 

....do 


CBOW  CBBBK  HOSPITAL. ' 


MarylLHall Nurse 

Emma  A.  Opdahl i  Cook  and  laundress .. . 

FIELD  SBBYICB.  | 

Mildred  Halliday '  Female    industrial 

teacher. 

DevU«  Lake  Agency,  N.    

Dak. 

DAY  SCHOOL.  I 

No.l: 

Welllnjrton  Salt 

Edith  L.  Salt 

No.  2: 

JeffD.Day 

Ettie  A.Day 

No.  8: 

Wm.  M.Peterson 

Florence  E.  Peterson. 


Flandreau    School,    S. 
Dak. 


Leslie  G.  Davis 

Robert  E. L. Daniel .... 

W.S.  Stoops 

Mattie  Jones 

Flora  F.  Cushman 

M.  A.  Harrington 

J.E.MerrIs 

Florence  Williams 

Florence  A.  Davis 

MaryCoady 

Julia  A.  Walter 

M.A.Aitcheson 

Agnes  Eastman 

Bebie  Mead 

Ida  Howard 

Winnie  Tyler , 

Jennie  Nugent 

Lizzie  Bonga 

William  A.  Harris 

Sam  H.Allen 

Theodore  Walter 

Martin  J.McCormick.. 

George  H.  Minor 

Francis  Bonga 


Fart    Apache  Agency 
Boarding  School,  Ariz. 


Ella  L.  Patterson... 
William  W.Ewing. 
Jean  C.  Laughlin. . . 
Samuel  D.  Woolsey. 
Lambert  R. Stone.. 


Rachel  McGhie . 
Jolie  A.  Palin... 
Cvnthia  Frakes . 
Mary  J.  Moody  . 


Teacher  

Housekeeper . 

Teacher  

Housekeeper . 

Teacher 

Housekeeper . 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

....do 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Music  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress . . 

Baker  

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Tailor 

Night  watchman . . . . 

Engineer 

Fireman 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Kindenfartner 

Industnal  teacher 

Assistant  Industrial 

teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  matron 


Salary. 


1400 
500 
800 
400 
120 
120 


600 
400 


600 


p.m.72 

p.m.ao 

p.m.  72 
p.m.  80 

p.m.72 
p.m.  80 


,500 
900 
840 
660 
600 
540 
480 
600 
660 
500 
600 
500 
860 
600 
240 
500 
500 
240 
720 
860 
600 
480 
840 


1,000 
660 
660 
720 
240 

660 
540 
540 
500 


Sex. 


Race. 


W. 
W. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 


U. 
W. 


W. 
W. 


W. 

w. 


Dec.  14,1896 
Nov.  16,1897 
Apr.  1,1896 
Mar.  1,1899 
Sept  10, 1898 
June    4,1899 


Nov.  14,1896 
Sept.    2,1898 


Oct.    24,1896 


Sept 
Sept 

Mar. 
Sept 


1,1890 
1,1895 

1,1886 
1,1895 


Oct    21.1896 
do 


M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

I. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

I. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

July 

July 

May 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct 

June 

July 

July 

Feb. 

Mar. 

July 

Feb. 

Sept 

Oct 

Mar. 

May 

Dec. 

July 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Dec. 


1,1882 

1,1898 

1,1890 

4,1893 

6,1898 

10,1895 

25,1896 

16,1899 

1,1880 

1,1880 

8,1894 

14,1890 

1,1896 

11,1898 

20,1897 

1,1891 

2,1808 

1,1806 

7,1896 

1,1896 

6,1894 

18,1899 

28,1896 

1,1896 


Aug.  1,1880 
Apr.  8,1896 
Oct  5,1896 
Nov.  25,1895 
July     1,1896 

Feb.  29, 1892 
Oct  8,1890 
June  29, 1899 
Jan.  22, 1899 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  July  1,1898 
(dOStatB.,587). 


Act  July  1, 1896 
(80SUts.,588). 


Act  July  1, 1896 
(80SUt8.,587.) 
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Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Fort  Bdknap  Agency 
Boarding  School, 
MonL 


Frank  Terry 

Laura  E.  Terry 

Ben).  Caswell 

Leila  Cornelius 

Robert  B.  Qannaway . 

Maria  Denner 

Lizzie  Morgan 

Minnie  Qannaway.... 

Teresa  Black  Bull 

Vista  Ring 

Jennie  Snell 

Julia  A.  Natvick 

Annie  M.  Caffrey 

Alpheus  D.  Dodge 

Thomas  F.  Maher 


David  Longfox 

George  Cochran 

tM  Berthold  Agency, 
N.Dok. 

BOABDINO  SCHOOL. 


Oliver  H.  Gates.. 
James  R.  Jensen . 


DAY  SCHOOL. 

No.l: 

Michael  F.Minnehan. 

Annie  Minnehan 

No.  2: 

AmasaW.  Moses 

EmmaL.  Moses 

No.  8: 

Charles  W.  Hoffman. 

Caralotte  S.  Hoffman . 

Fort  Bidvodl  Boarding 
School,  Cat. 


Horton  H.  Miller 

Hylena  A.  Nickerson. . . 

Bessie  McKenzey 

Ann  £.  Burkhart 

Lou  Fulton 

Harriet  M.  Chapman . . . 

Ibrt  Hail  Agency  Board- 
ing School,  Idaho. 


Hosea Locke.  ... 
William  Shawk . 
Phillip  LavatU . 


Mary  C.  Ramsey . 


Kathryn  King 

Levy  Levering 

Ida  L.  Palmer 

C.A.Churchill 

Drufdlla  Churchill . 
Nellie  M.Noyes.... 
Lucinda  G.  Davis  . . 

Rose  Wolf 

Florence  Teter 

Fannie  Rice 

Laura  Kutch 

Dorcas  J.  Harvey. . . 
MagrieM.  Carroll.. 
Charles  E.  Stewart . 
Reuben  P.  Wolf .... 
Thomas  Cosgrove.. 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Shoe  and  hamesB  maker 
Engineer  and  superin- 
tendent irrigation. 
Shoemaker's  apprentice 
do 


«1.200 
660 
000 
640 
720 
600 
480 
500 
800 
480 
800 
480 
800 
600 
720 

120 
120 


Sunerintendent  ... 
Industrial  teacher. 


Teacher 

Housekeeper . 

Teacher 

Housekeeper  . 

Teacher  

Housekeeper . 


1.000 
660 


p.m.60 
p.m.  40 

p.m.60 
p.m.  40 

p.m.60 
p.m.  40 


Industrial  teacher.. 

Teacher  

Matron , 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 


1.000 
600 
600 
600 

480 
600 


Superintendent 

Physician 

Bandmaster  and  disci- 
plinarian  

Pnncipai  teacher 


Teacher 

do 

Kindersartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

.....do 

.....do.. 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. . . 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 
Night  watchman 


1.200 
1,000 

480 


600 
640 
600 
600 
660 
600 
600 
860 
600 
600 
240 
480 
480 
800 
600 
860 


May  14, 1892 
Feb.  6,1898 
July  1.1898 
Nov.  11. 1897 
Nov.  1.1896 
Dec.  1,1898 
Sept  1,1896 
Oct  29.1896 
Sept  1, 1897 
June  1.1898 
May  10. 1899 
Aug.  27. 1896 
June  16, 1899 
Sept  10, 1897 
Dec    7.1896 

July  1.1896 
Aug.   1.1896 


Nov.  21.1894 
Mar.    3,1894 


Feb.  12,1896 
Feb.  21,1806 

Feb.  19,1896 
....do 


Sept    1,1896 
....do 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
H. 
U. 


Dec.  16,1898 
May  1,1877 
Sept  1.1890 
Feb.  6,1896 
Oct  26,1896 
Dec.  21,1897 


Nov. 
July 

Jan. 
Oct 


1,1882 
2.1896 

14,1896 
1,1894 


Apr.  6,1896 
Feb.  20,1896 
Sept  24, 1897 
May  14,1894 
Dec.  21,1806 
Dec.  24,1896 
Jan.  1, 1899 
Sept  28. 1896 
Oct  5.1894 
Apr.  1, 1898 
Mar.  6,1889 
Nov.  23, 1896 
Feb.  24,1899 
Mar.  20,1896 
Sept  1,1896 
Sept  18,1898 


Act  June  10. 1806 
(29  Stats.,  860). 


Act  Mar.  8, 1801 
(268tat8.,1082). 


Act  July  1,  1886 
(80  Stats.,  687). 


Act  Feb.  28, 1889 
(25  Stats.,  680): 
act  July  1.1896 
(80  Stats.,  687). 
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lAst  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  provi- 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1899— ConUnued. 


Name. 

Poeition. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

Fort   Lewis  Boarding 
School,  Colo. 

Thomas  H.  Breen 

Frank  Kyselka 

RoseK.WatBon 

Edith  R.  Johnson 

Act  July  1, 1896 
(80  Stats.,  587). 

Superintendent    and 

alr^!^:. 

«1,700 

1.000 
840 
720 
660 
600 
540 
540 
480 
600 
900 
720 

M. 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F 

W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 

w. 

H. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

H.. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

W. 

I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

Nov.    1,1898 

Sept    1.1898 
July  18,1887 
Sept    1,1894 
Sept.  20, 1896 
Oct    16,1894 
May  11,1895 
Aug.    6,1896 
Dec.  17,1897 
Apr.  19,1897 
M^.  25,1896 
May    1,1894 
Apr.     1,1898 
July    1,1897 
Apr.     1,1896 
June    1,1894 
Oct     1,1892 
Sept  29, 1892 
July     1, 1898 
Jan.    1, 1899 
Aug.    1,1896 
Dec.     1,1894 
July     1,1898 
Apr.     1,1895 
July    1,1894 
Sept.  16, 1898 
Apr.  11,1899 
do 

Feb.    1,1893 
Nov.    1,1890 
Jan.    1. 1899 
July    1,1896 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Nlcodemus  B.  Herr 

Sadie  P.  Aspaas 

do 

do 

Martha  R.  Clarke 

Harriet  H.Ky8elka.... 
Josephine  R.  Walter. . . . 

LennaM.Mead 

H.  H.  Johnson 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

do 

Kindenrartner 

Manual  training  teacher 
Matron 

AdaB.  Miller 

Juanita  L.  KetAsh 

MIldaEnoe 

Assistant  matron 

do 

500      F. 
860      F. 
800      F. 
600      F. 

Benerando  Montoya... 
Jennie  T.  Breen 

do 

Nurse 

Mary  McDonald 

Katie  McDonald 

Florence  Hedges 

Elizabeth  Powell 

Charles  Suttle 

Seftmstress 

540 
480 
500 
240 
860 
500 
120 
720 
720 
600 
600 
120 

600 
500 
120 
240 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

Assistant  seamstress .... 
Laundress 

Baker 

Josie  Boyles 

Cook 

Ada  Williams 

Assistant  cook 

Hans  Aspaafl 

Farmer 

Simon  Redbird 

Carpenter 

Paul  A.Walter 

Tailor 

Martin  Hocker 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 
Assistant  shoe  and  har- 
ness maker 

Merihildo  Roman 

Henry  Ketosh 

Blacksmith 

Engineer 

Oscar  Litzeon 

A^stant  engineer 

Night  watchman 

Robert  D.  Sans  Puer. . . 

Fort  Mqjave  Boarding 
School,  Ariz. 

JohnJ.McKoin 

MaudA.  Eason. 

Act  July  1, 1898 

Superintendent 

Clerk 

1,600 
900 

1,000 
840 
660 
600 
600 
840 

M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M 

w. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

Feb.  16,1892 
Apr.    4,1896 
Sept  28,1898 
Sept    1,1891 
Jan.     1,1899 
Oct     1,1898 
Oct    21,1898 
Oct.    28,1898 
Sept    1,1897 
Dec.    1,1890 
Aug.  81,1898 
Mar.    8,1899 
Sept  11,1894 
Sept    1,1898 
May  22,1897 
Sept    1.1898 
Sept   4,1808 
Nov.  22,1896 
Oct     1.1898 
Sept    1,1894 
Sept    1,1897 
July    1,1898 

....do 

Mar.    1,1898 

(80StatB.,588). 

Frank  D.  Merritt 

Physician 

B.N.  O.Walker 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Charles  E.  Jared 

Hugh  K.  Wind 

do 

Pearl  M.Cartwright..'.. 
C.L.  Potter 

Kindergartner 

Manual-training  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Moses  Baldwin 

Lucy  Still  well 

180     M. 

660      F. 

Mary  White 

Assistant  matron 

do 

500 
360 
GOO 
120 
500 
120 
600 
500 
120 
720 
144 
144 
144 
180 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

Mftrif>n  I/ambert... 

Carrie  Gross 

Seamstress 

Lulu  Getzeob 

Assistant  seamstress. . . . 
Laundress 

Alice  R.  Hicks  . 

Lotta  Chase 

Assistant  laundress 

Baker 

Nancy  M.  Compton.... 

Elmer  E.  Compton 

Lena  Henah . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Arthur  Ellison 

Farmer 

JItp  KnremR 

Assistant  farmer 

do 

Jack  Cho  wan  wa 

Jacob  Irving 

Assistant  engineer 

Night  watchman 

Curley  Michecowa 

Fort  Peck  Agency  Boani- 
ing  School,  Mont, 

Lucy  Gordon 

Act  May  1,  1888 

Teacher 

660 
600 
540 
540 
480 
600 
720 
800 
660 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 

Aug.  23,1897 
Feb.     9,1896 
Nov.  25,1897 
Sept.    1,1897 
Jan.     1,1899 
Nov.    8,1896 
Sept  17,1896 
Oct   24,1898 
Oct      1,1892 

(25StatB.,116). 

do 

Nina  F  Sanrent 

do 

Mary  M.Dodge 

Fidelia  0  Woodcock 

Assistant  teacher 

.    do 

Jessie  Mattoon 

Kindergartner 

Joseph  H.  Hurley 

Alfred  Mulligan 

Harriet  A.  Spofflard .... 

Industrial  teacher 

Asst  industrial  teacher. 
Matron 
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Name. 

Position. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Date  of  origi- 
nal appolntr 
ment 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

Fort  Peck  Agency  Board- 
ing   School,    Mord.-- 
Continued. 

HattieJ.  HIckaon 

Sarah  Flinn 

Assistant  matron 

do 

0500 
800 
120 
600 
500 
800 
500 
180 
120 
500 
500 
180 
120 
720 
600 
000 
600 
240 
240 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

W. 
I. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

Oct    14,1805 
Aug.    1,1896 
Mar.  18,1899 
Apr.     1,1896 
Oct     8,1895 
Mar.  21,1805 
Dec.     1,1894 
Oct.     7,1898 
Mar.  12,1899 
Sept    1,1894 
Nov.  18,1898 
Oct.    18,1898 
Mar.    2,1899 
Dec.     1,1894 
Dec.     1,1891 
Apr.  14,1897 
Feb.    1,1899 
Oct     1,1899 
Apr.     1,1805 

Nellie  Trexler 

do 

AdelleL.Danlel« 

Nurse 

Esther  Mountf ord 

8e6-vniitr^4n- , , , . 

Jessie  Siebrecht 

Lillian  E.  Fallas 

Assistant  seamstress. . . . 
Laundress 

Caroline  La  Roque 

Andrew  Red  Bull 

Assistant  laundress 

do 

Jacob  Wirth 

Baker 

Jode  T.  Hurley 

Richard  Benedict 

Cook 

Affffistant  cook 

MoUielvey 

do 

D.  H.  Boyer 

Carpenter 

Carl  Kaselo 

SiS-. :.:::..::..::::: 

JameeD.  Doran 

George  W.  Wind 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 
Laborer 

Bunn  Armstrong 

Nickolas  Alvaree 

Indian  assistant 

do 

Ibrt  ShawBoarding 
School,  Moni. 

F.C.Campbell 

Act  July  1,  1808 
(80  Stats.,  687). 

Superintendent 

Clerk 

Physician 

1,700 
840 
900 
720 
840 
720 
660 
600 
540 
540 
600 
840 
720 
500 
600 
400 
600 
600 
300 
600 
540 
800 
720 
600 
600 
600 
720 
300 
600 

M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

T 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

I 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 

Sept    1,1890 
Apr.     2,1890 
May  17,1899 
Mar.  17,1896 
Anr.    6,1890 
Muy  11,1897 
Sept  10, 1896 
Sept  25,1895 
Jan.    5,1896 
Jan.  15,1899 
Dec.  14,1894 
Nov.  11,1891 
Oct     9,1895 
Feb.  17,1896 
Aug.    8,1896 
July    1,1897 
Mar.  18,1899 
Jan.     1,1895 
Jan.    1,1899 
Oct   23,1896 
Oct     7,1807 
Oct.  28,  1896 

do 

Oct  12,1897 
Sept.  26, 1892 
Nov.  17, 1890 
Oct     1.1876 
Jan.  16, 1896 
Oct     3,1895 

M.J.  Pleaa 

John  O.  Veldhins 

Bion  S.  Hutchins 

Disciplinarian 

Bell  Roberta 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Nina  Butler 

Emily  G.  Chew 

do 

Riien  Ti.  Kendall 

do 

Clara  L.  Smith 

do 

Sadie  F.Malley 

Sarah  M.  Patterson 

Byron  E.  White 

Kate  E.  Hunt 

Aasistant  teacher 

Music  teacher 

Manual-training  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Ella  Campbell 

Lillie  B.  (Crawford 

ElIaRickert 

do 

Laura  K.  M.  Sciurufi. . . 

Nurse 

Jennie  Gibb 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Baker 

Victor  Brockie 

James  C.  Cashen 

Etta  C.  De  Lecew 

Cook 

Aiwistant  conir 

E.  L.  Parker 

Farmer 

William  M.  Merrill.... 

Carpenter 

Olive  B.White 

Tailor 

Lewis  Goings 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 
Blacksmith 

George  B.  Johnson.... 
David  Ripley 

Night  watchman 

Gardener 

Joseph  Mountford 

Fart    Totten   Boarding 
School,  N,  Dak, 

William  F.Oanflcld.... 
Frank  W.Blake 

Act  July  1,  1898 
(30  Stats..  688). 

Superintendent 

Clerk 

1,600 
900 
720 
600 
540 
480 
600 
600 
660 
600 
360 
600 
500 
500 
600 
480 
600 

M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

I. 

I. 
w. 

June  8,1890 
Oct  16,1890 
Dec.    2,1895 
Jan.  26, 1899 
Sept  1.1896 
Dec.  15. 1896 
Sept  25, 1897 
Jan.  19, 1890 
Mar.   8,1801 
Apr.    1,1892 
Nov.   8.1806 
Apr.    4,1890 
Dec.  27, 1804 
Jan.    l.lOOe 
Sept.  25, 1894 
Apr.    1.1890 
Sept    1,1878 
Sept  26,1887 

T.H.  Paris 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher , 

MAvniA  B  PIgg 

Roderick  MwSon 

do 

Marie  Seamans 

Assistant  teacher 

Kindeigartner 

Dora  8.  Dutton 

John  H.  Foote 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Marie  C.  Canfield 

Alma  Willis 

Assistant  matron 

Nurse 

William  F.  Bonga 

Emily  Staiger..?'. 

SefLmfftress 

Emily  Winquist 

James  W.  Blackwell... 

Baker 

Mary  Rustom 

Cook 

Francis  Luduc 

jVumer 

Antoine  Buisson 

Carpenter 

John  I.  Kregness 

Tailor 

600     M. 
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Name. 


Ibrt    ToUen    Boarding 
School,  N.  iMJfc.— C't'tf. 


William  Walker 

Peter  VcDne 

Nonnand  Dauphine  . . 

John  White 

Charles  Nelson 

Joseph  Letrail 

Annie  Sweetcom 

Alfred  Venne 


Position. 


ORBT  NUNS'  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

Margaret  Jean  Page... 

Margaret  Clear)' 

Mary  Hart 

Mathilda  Thuot 

Alodia  Arseneault 

Mary  Rose  Renaud 

George  Cavanaugh 

Fort  Yuma  Boarding 
School,  Ariz. 


Mary  O'Nell 

Mary  O'Connor 

Virginia  Franco 

Mary  Lavin 

Felix  Curran 

Lizzie  Riley 

Mary  Qagnon 

Marv  Howard 

Modesta  Absotz 

Lizzie 

Marie 

Annie 

Patrick  Escalantl 

Joseph  Tan  am 

Anna  O'Connor 

Lewellyn  J.  Stratton . . 
John  T.  Whittington . . 

Pancho  Lecharo 

Richard  Sacho  neigh  . 
James  Jaeger 


Genoa  Boarding  School, 
Nebr. 


James  E.  Ross 

Henry  O.  CoUey 

J.G.Limbridge 

Elspeth  L.  Fisher 

Clara  C.  McAdam 

Maggie  Hank 

Anna  B.  Tryon 

Mary  Dougherty 

EllaPowlass 

Jerdie  Dawson 

Emma  F.  Pazton 

Alexander  B.  Upshaw 

Ida  Ross 

Bertha  Quigg 

Blanche  Goings 

Ida  Marshall 

Cynthia  Thuraton 

Mary  J.  Young 

Enmia  Mart 

igminfl.  A.  Seaman 

William  Thompson  . . . 

James  Welch 

N.  8.  Nelson 

Jesse  McCallum 

Frank  L.  Richards 

Bernard  J.  MUler 


Shoe  and  harness  maker 

Engineer 

Indian  assistant 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Principal  teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

....do 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Asst  industrial  teacher. 


Superintendent ... 
Pnncipal  teacher  . 

Teacher 

do 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . 


Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

do 

do 

Baker 

Assistant  baker 

Cook 

Carpenter 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

Chief  watchman 

N  ight  watchman 

Watchman 


Salary. 


1720 
720 
120 
180 
120 
120 
120 
120 


600 
500 
500 
400 
400 
480 
240 


1,200 
720 
GOO 
540 
840 


500 
180 
240 
240 
240 
SOO 
180 
600 
720 
720 
240 
180 
180 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Disciplinarian 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher  

do 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

.....do 

Music  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

Night  watchman 

Engineer  and  electri- 
cian. 


1,700 
1,000 
900 
840 
720 
660 
600 
540 
540 
480 
600 
600 
720 
500 
240 
240 
500 
540 
500 
540 
720 
720 
720 
720 
840 
1,000 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 


Dec.  15,1806 
June  1,1890 
Apr.  1,1896 
June  1,1899 
July     l,18Qp 

do 

Apr.  1,1899 
do 


Oct.    27,1890 

do 

....do 

Sept.  1,1895 
Oct.  1,1899 
July  1,1889 
Nov.  16,1896 


May 
May 
May 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Sept. 
Jan. 
Sept. 
Feb. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
July 
July 


1,1886 
1,1890 
1,1886 
13,1898 
18,1891 
1,1891 
1,1898 
1,1895 
1,1897 
1,1895 
7,1896 
1,1894 
7,1896 
1,1896 
1,1892 
17,1896 
1,1894 
1,1897 
1,1898 
1,1895 


July 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
May 
Sept 
July 
Mar. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
July 
June 
Sept 
Apr. 
Sept 
Apr. 
Dec. 
Apr. 
Nov. 
July 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Oct 
Mar. 


1,1891 

17,1896 

20,1898 

1,1880 

1,1888 

16,1881 

26,1894 

11,1897 

10,1897 

6,1897 

1,1897 

1,1897 

15, 1891 

8,1898 

1,1898 

18,1896 

1,1893 

9,1880 

20,1893 

1.1890 

11,1893 

8,1894 

28,1895 

21,1898 

1,1896 

9,1890 


Item  of  appro- 
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Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Orand  Junction  Board- 
ing School,  Colo. 

Theodore  G.  Lemmon. 

Charles  S.  Woodin 

Herman  H.  Bull 

Mame  B.  Cone 

Emma  L.  Kaufman 

Aura  L.  Fitch .-.. 

Lilly  Coinplainville ... 

Eleanor  Ef.  Bryan 

Martha  Wheelan 

Bertha  Standing 

Kate  lUtchardson 

EllenW.A.Fisk 

Allison  R.  Betjs 

O.G.  earner 

Christ  Wuest 

Arthur  Upshaw 

Charles  Boyd 


Cfrand  Ronde  Boarding 
School,  Oreg. 


Andrew  Kershaw . . . 
Margaret  T.  O'Brien 

CoraB.Egcler 

William  Simmons. . . 
Eugenia  M.  Edwards. . . 

AnnaRiland 

Clara  Studley 

LaRoseQunel 


Oreen  Bay  Agency  Board- 
ing School,  Wis. 


Leslie  Watson 

Bertha  J.  Dryer 

Mildred  B.Collins... 
Eugene  B.  Mossman  . . 
Margaret  J.  Mossman 

Henry  Dick 

Martin  D.  Archiquette. 

Huldith  Watson 

Charlotte  Davis 

Augusta  Schweers . . 
Olive  A.  Tourtillottc 

Algerina  Jordan 

Elisabeth  Morgan. . . 

Nancy  Charles 

Maude  Mickley 

Eveline  Lafave 

Johnson  E.  Adams. . 
John  Wauhechon  . . . 

Lewis  Crow 

Augustus  Griegnon . 
Robert  Griegnon 


Stoctimdge  Day  School, 
Oreen  Bay  Agency,  Wis. 


Charles  H.  Koons . 
Eva  Koons 


OreenvUle   Boarding 
School,  Col. 


Edward  N.  Ament. . . . 

Emma  H.  Paine 

MilicentA.  Pope 

Charles  M.  Truebody . 

Floy  M.  Ament 

Eleanor  C.  Browne. . . 

Mary  Jake 

Lulu  Wilson 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Physician 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher  

....do 

....do 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 
Night  watchman 


11,500 
720 
450 
720 
660 
600 
540 
660 
500 
540 
480 
500 
720 
S¥> 
500 
300 
300 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 
W. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 


Jan. 

Sept. 

July 

Mar. 

Nov. 

July 

Sept 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Oct 

June 

May 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


28,1890 

1,1894 

2,1889 

20,1885 

12,1896 

24,1897 

2,1896 

11,1896 

5,1899 

6,1891 

11,1887 

16,1899 

18,1896 

11,1890 

1,1896 

1,1898 

23,1899 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher. . . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher. . 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Cook , 

Assistant  cook 


1,000 
660 
600 
360 
540 
480 
480 


Apr.  1,1894 
Dec.  15,1893 
Sept  12, 1895 
July     6,1896 


Apr. 
July 
Oct 
Jan. 


1,1892 
1,1891 
1,1898 
1,1896 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

....do 

Kindergardier 

Industrial  teacher 

Asst  Industrial  teacher. 

Matron , 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Baker  

Cook , 

Assistant  cook 

Carpenter , 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

Engineer 

Teamster 

Assistant  teamster. . . 


1,200 
720 
660 
600 
600 
660 
500 
660 
500 
500 
300 
450 
800 
400 
500 
300 
600 
450 
180 
400 
200 


Feb. 

Apr. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Sept 

Jan. 

Feb. 

June 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

July 

Apr. 

July 

Oct. 


13,1891 
1,1893 

18,1890 
4,1898 
1,1897 

80,1893 
1,1897 

18,1891 
1,1878 
1,1894 

23,1899 
1,1898 
6,1899 
5,1899 
8,1896 
1,1897 

18,1899 
1,1896 

24,1889 
1,1896 
8,1896 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 


Sept  20,1897 
do 


Superintendent .... 

Teacher , 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher.. 

Matron 

Seamstress , 

Latmdress , 

Cook 


900 
600 
600 
600 
540 
480 
240 
860 


Oct. 
Dec. 
Sept 
Oct 
Oct 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


17,1891 
24.1893 
13,1897 
17,1895 
1,1892 
1,1806 
9.1896 
15,1896 


Act  July  1,  1896 
(30  Stats.,  588). 


Act  July  1,  1898 
(30  Stats.,  587), 


Act  June  30,1890 
(26  Stats.,  147). 


Act  Feb.  6,  1871 
(16  Stats.,  404): 
act  July  1.1»» 
(30  8tat&.587). 


Act  July  1,  1898 
(30  Stats.,  587). 
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JAA  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  provi- 
»ions  of  the  act  of  July  i,  189S,  and  other  laws  noted— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80,  18W-ConUnued. 


Name. 


HaskeU  InstUute,  Laic- 
rettce,  Kan«, 


Hervey  B.  Peaire. 
Cynifl  R.  Dixon  .. 


John  B.Brown 

Sarah  A.Brown 

Frances  C.  Wenrieh . 
Maud  Mosher 


JohnZuebet 

U.S.G.Plank 

Elizabeth  Hellawell  .. 

Emma  U.  Foster 

LovillaL.Mack 

Anna  B.  Kemp 

Ada  Brewer 

Frank  O.  Jones 

Lucv  I.  Balfe 

JeraieTaber , 

Alice  Boone. 

GrifRth  Richards 

Stella  Robbins 

John  W.  Alder 

Charles  Seewlr 

George  Shawnee 

Louise  H.  Pilcher 

Annie  Beaulieu 

Pooohontas  Howlett . . 

Kato  Daganctt 

Artie  Sniith 

Emily  L.  Johnson 

Alice  J.  Doerfns 

Rachel  L.  Seeley 

Anna  Fischer 

Lizzie  Lookaround .... 

Eva  Anderson 

May  Herron 

Nicholas  J.  Bishop 

Nancy  Kennedy 

Ella  F.Cooper 

Richard  O.  Hoyt 

AMOsB.Itiff 

William  H.  Low 

Al.  Robinson 

George  W.  Hanson 

Donald  McArthor 

John  W.  Newhouse  ... 

James  Swamp 

James  M.  Cannon , 

William  A.  Opperman. . 

Joseph  A.  Neeiey 

Helen  W.Ball 

Samuel  Townsend 

Antony  Caldwell 

Henry  Busch , 


Hoopa    VcUley   Agency 
Boarding  School,  Oaf. 


Wm.B.Fr«er 

Frank  C.Heier 

Mary  Orr 

Mary  H.  Manning. . 
E'mmaR.Hillis.... 

Charles  H.  Low 

GeoiveF.HazIett.. 
Charlotte  Brehaut . 
Kate  V.Kinney.... 

Lottie  Home 

Matilda  Kruger 

Maggie  Baldwin . . . 
Maggie  Hennesey. . 
Carrie  Cornelius . . . 

James  Spinks 

Nancy  A.  Wilder... 
Major  P. Dutton  ... 
Perry  Tsanauwa . . . 


Position. 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superinten- 
dent and  physieian. 

Principal  teacher , 

Assistant  teacher 

Normal  teacher 

Teacher  business  de- 
partment. 

Manual  training  teacher 

Disciplinarian 

Teacner  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

do 

Kindergartner 

Music  teacher 

Clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

do 

Housekeeper 

Stewardess 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress.. 

Baker 

Cook 

Hospital  cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Harness  maker 

Blacksmith 

Gardener 

Engineer 

Asostant  engineer  . . 

Shoemaker 

Painter 

Mason 

Printer 

Assistant  printer 

Night  watchman 

Bandmaster 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher  . . . 

Teacher 

....do 

Kindersfartner 

Industrial  teacher. . . 
Asst  industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

....do 


Assistant  seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress.. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Carpenter 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 


Salary. 


92,000 
1,500 

1,200 
800 
840 
720 

900 
900 


660 
600 
600 
540 
540 
360 
860 
720 
660 
1,200 
720 
600 
720 
600 
600 
860 
860 
600 
540 
660 
600 
860 
540 
800 
860 
600 
480 
840 
600 
600 


600 
900 
360 
600 
600 
600 
720 
240 
540 


1.200 
660 
600 
540 
600 
720 
800 
600 
600 
800 
450 
240 
500 
240 
600 
240 
600 
240 


Sex. 


Race. 


W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

N. 

w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 

w. 
w. 

H. 
H. 
I. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
I. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 


July 
Oct. 
Feb. 
May 


Feb.  21,1887 
Oct.     1,1890 

June  2,1894 
Jan.  1,1890 
Nov.  15,1896 
Apr.  26,1898 

June  4,1898 
Oct.  26,1897 
Mar.  1,1894 
Sept  1,1891 
Sept  1,1890 
Nov.  16,1897 
Mar.  2,1897 
1,1898 
13,1897 
1,1899 
1,1899 
Sept  18,1894 
Nov.  1,1894 
Mar.  4,1879 
Sept  11,1894 
Sept  1,1897 
Nov.  15,1894 
Apr.  1,1895 
May  28,1897 
Nov.  17,1897 
Sept  6,1896 
July  9,1887 
July  26,1895 
Apr.  10,1889 
Oct  1,1889 
July  1,1895 
July  1,1896 
Sept  12, 1898 
Feb.  18,1899 
Apr.  1, 1893 
Sept  17, 1894 
Sept  1,1892 
Sept  1,1898 
June  10, 1899 
Sept.  25, 1890 
Feb.  22,1897 
Mar.  28,1898 
June  10, 1899 
Sept  1,1896 
Apr.  20,1887 
Nov.  1,1895 
June  16, 1899 
Sept  1,1889 
Jan.  5, 1898 
July  1, 1889 
Jan.   21,1887 


Sept  28,1895 
Mar.  8,1899 
Apr.  10.1886 
Sept  26, 1896 
Nov.  28,1898 
Jan.  17,1896 
Mar.  13,1889 
Feb.  2,1894 
Apr.  2,1899 
Oct  1,1898 
Sept  15,1894 
May  15,1899 
Sept  1,1894 
Sept  20,1894 
Jan.  21,1898 
Sept  7,1896 
Oct  16,1806 
Dec.     7,1898 
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Name. 


HwUapcU    Ketervation, 
Ariz. 

Henry  P.  Ewlng 

Hnya 

SUPAI  DAT   SCHOOI^ 

Horace  E.  Wilson 

Tama  M.  Wilson 

Cornelia  S.  Ferry 

HUALAPAI  DAY  SCHOOL, 
HACKBKBRY. 

M.  Grace  Overman 

Lewis  Greer 

Frances  S.  Caliee 

HUALAPAI  DAT  SCHOOI., 
KINGMAN. 


James  M.  Rnssell . 
Effie  M.  Rnssell... 


Kiowa  Agency,  Okla. 

BIYBRSIDB    BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


George  L.  Plgg.. 

Ella  Burton 

Alice  S.  Banlin . 
Hattie  E.  PiM . . 
Buntln . 


Position. 


Industrial   teacher   in 

charge. 
Indian  assistant 


Teacher  

Housekeeper . 
Cook 


Assistant  teacher. 

Housekeeper 

Matron 


Teacher 

Housekeeper . 


Salary. 


Sex. 


tl.OOO 
900 


900 
600 
500 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 
p.m.  60 


p.m.  60 
p.m.80 


John  A.  Bum 
Nannie  E.  Sheddln  . . . 

Anna  8.  Dyson 

MaryE.Canby 

MattleParton 

Winnie  Hendricks 

Samuel  £.  Camby 

Sarah  J.  Porterfield . . . 

Burgess  Hunt 

James  Kelly 

Frank  Mack 

Earnest  Davis 

Harris  Connor 

BAINY        MOUNTAIN 
BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Cora  M.Dunn 

Henry  R.  Wheeler 

Lizzie  Grimes 

Jane  Eyre 

Blanche  A.  WUliams. . 

Albert  M.Dunn 

Andrew  Jackson | 

Julia  Cannon 

Jennie  L.  McLaughlin  .i 

Florence  Merrihew i 

Madaline  Jacker I 

Martha  E.  Brace t 

El  .zabeth  Cotter , 

Mary  E.  Bearskin < 

Sophia  E.  Picard 

Morgan  Kazhe 

David  Kazhe 

Joseph  Tone  pah  bote. 

FOBT    BILL    BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Julian  W.  Hadden 

Ferdinand  Shoemaker. 

Bell  B.Casey i  Principal  teacher. 

AnnaB.  Bowman i  Teacher 

Linn  E.Wyatt Kindergartner 

WUliam  M.  Holland . . . .  j  Industrial  teacher. 


Superintendent 

Teacher < 

....do i 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher | 

Matron i 

Assistant  matron i 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress —  i 

Laundress i 

Baker ' 

Cook I 

Farmer 

Assistant  laundress, 

Helper 

Indian  assistant... 
do 


Superintendent 
Physician 
Teacher 
do 

Kindergartner 

Industnal  teacher. 
Asst.  industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron | 

Seamstress i 

Assistant  seamstress i 

Laundress I 

Assistant  laundress 

Baker  

Cook 

N  ight- watchman 

Helper 

Helper 


1,000 
660 
600 
600 
720 
600 
500 
500 
240 
480 
360 
840 
800 
150 
240 
120 
120 


1,000 
900 
660 


Superintendent  . 
Physician  , 


720 
800 
600 
500 
500 
120 
480 
150 
240 
480 
240 
150 
120 


1.200 
1,000 
660 
600 
600 
720 


Race. 


W. 

I. 


W. 
W. 

w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 


F.   t  I. 

M.  I  W. 

F.   I  W. 

M.  L 

M.  L 

M.  I  I. 

M.  j  L 

M.  '  I. 
I 


I 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 


Nov.  25, 1806 
Oct,  81,  1896 


Mar.  12, 1890 

do 

Sept.  1.  1896 


Junel.   1899 

do 

July  6,    1893 


May  24.  1898 
Mar.    1.1804 


June  18, 1891 
Sept.  28, 1891 
Aug.  6,1892 
Sept.  1.  1894 
Aug.  1, 189S 
Sept  1,1882 
Oct.  12,1882 
Oct  1,  1892 
July  1,1808 
Jan.  1.1899 
June  16,1899 
Feb.     6,1890 


M. 

I. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

F. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

Jan 
Oct 
Apr. 
Oct 
Jan. 


Oct 
Oct. 
Sept 
Feb. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
May 
Oct 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Feb. 
July 
Oct. 
Apr. 


1,1809 
1,1896 
1,1899 
1,1896 
1,1890 


1,1896 
25,1896 
11,1898 

9,1896 
12,1896 

1,1888 
23,1889 
15,1896 

1,1897 

6,1897 
28.1899 
20,1895 
14,1898 
25,1896 
16,1899 

1.1896 
25.1890 

1,1899 


Aug.  17,1886 
July  29.1886 
Nov.  5,1896 
Feb.  4.1898 
Oct  22,1886 
Aug. 
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LiM  of  permm  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  laws  noted — Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 189»-ContInued. 


Name. 


Kinwa  Agency,  Okla,— 
Continued. 

rOKT     8ILL     BOARDINO 

8CHOO  i^-contin  ucd . 


Ashley  Londrosh. . 
Mary  E.  Holainger. 

Bell  Carson 

Anna  M.Walters.. 

Belle  Knoyar 

Ramona  Dakln^rie. 

Charles  Istee 

John  Lowry 

Martha  Dallin^r . 

Jesse  Dallinger 

Clarence  Fisher... 
Marcellus  Bezhun. 
Lot  Eyelash 


Klamath  Agency,  Oreg, 

KLAMATH  BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 


Oeorxe  V.  Goshom 

FranK  G.  Butler , 

Allle  L.  Snyder , 

Mary  A.  Baasen 

John  W.  Bradenburg . . 

Susie  E.  Sconce 

Mamie  Robinson 

Bell  Ryan , 

Emma  T.  Loosley , 

Livina  Mann 

JohnL.  Ball , 

Harry  Galameau 

Myles  Sharkey 

Harry  Wilson 

Rachel  Wilson 

Eva  Howell 


YAINAX  BOARDIXO 
SCHOOL. 


Knott  C.  Egbert 

W.S.  Johnson 

Charles  A.  Dean 

R.  Ella  Nickerson 

Cora  B.  FInley 

David  Govan 

Maria  J.  Dean 

Emily  Gard 

Marsyllo  Smith 

Anna  L.  Applegate 

Jasper  B.  C.  Taylor 

Caleb  W.  Cherrington  . 

George  W.  Loosley 

Ethel  Faithful 

Kate  Vlllard 

Homer  Hutchinson 


Jja  Pointe  Agency,  Wit. 

LAC  DU    PLAMBBAU 
BOARDING  SCHOOL. 


Reuben  Perry 

Ada  Zimmerman 

Celia  J.  Durlee 

Mary  K  Perry 

Flora  L.  Whitmore 

Norbert  Sero 

Mary  A.  Paquette 

Elizabeth  Skenandore . 

Delia  Randell 

Kate  Eastman 

Etta  Carter 

Agnes  Rummel 

Melinda  Thomas 


Position. 


Farmer 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . 

Baker  

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Shoemaker 

Helper 

.....So 


Salary. 


#720 
600 
500 
600 
240 
480 
150 
480 
480 
860 
180 
150 
150 


Sex. 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron i 

Assistant  matron i 

Seamstress ' 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer | 

Carpenter | 

Shoe  and  harness  maker  i 

Night  watchman 

Female  assistant 

do 


Superintendent ... 

Phjrsician 

Principal  teacher. . 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher. . 
Industrial  teacher. 

Matron . .  I 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Sawyer 

Female  assistant .. 

do 

Night  watchman . . 


Superintendent ... 
Principal  teacher  . 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher. . 

Kindergartner 

Tndustnal  teacher. 

Matron , 

Assistant  matron . . 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook , 

Assistant  cook , 


1,000 
720 
600 
540 
720 
660 
600 
600 
500 

aoo 

600 
720 
600 
120 
120 
120 


1,000 
1,000 
720 
600 
&10 
720 
660 
500 
500 
300 
600 
600 
>.m.50 
200 
200 
120 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 


Sept.  8,1893 
June  8,1805 
Mar.  18,1875 
July  1.1898 
Apr.  16.1898 
Dec.  16,1895 
Jan.  17,1809 
Sept.  1,1894 
Sept    1,1889 

do 

Jan.  4, 1899 
Sept.  1,1898 
Jan.     1, 1899 


000 

M. 

660 

F. 

600 

F. 

640 

F. 

600 

F. 

800 

M. 

600 

F. 

360 

F. 

480 

F. 

640 

F. 

860 

F. 

860 

F. 

300 

F. 

Nov. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
May 
July 
Sept. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


May 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Feb. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Sept. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Oct. 


19,1894 

9,1895 

12,1894 

28.1898 

1.1887 

7,1897 

1.1895 

22.1894 

81.1898 

1.1898 

81.1891 

1.1895 

1.1889 

20,1899 

24.1899 

6,1899 


1,1897 

13,1895 

16,1895 

3.1883 

19, 1898 

18,1889 

1,1897 

20,1897 

1.1896 

23.1899 

1.1895 

1.1898 

1,1899 

1,1899 

21,1899 

1,1896 


Feb.  3,1894 
Nov.  24,1894 
July  1,1889 
May  23,1894 
Jan.  20,1898 
July  1,1897 
Mar.  14,1896 
July  1,1896 
Jan.  1.1899 
Aug.  28.1895 
Dec.  18,1895 
Sept.  15, 1897 
Jan.^l,18f' 
Digmze( 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  July  1, 1896 
(80  Stats.,  587). 


Act  July  1,  1896 
(30  Stat..  587). 
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LiM  of  penonB  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  (he  prori- 
sions  of  the  act  of  July  i,  1898,  and  other  laws  noted— -Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80,  1899— GonUnued. 


Name. 

PosiUon. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 

Item  of  appro- 
priaUcSn. 

La    Pointe   Agency, 
iri».— Continued. 

LAC  DU   FLAMB£AU 
BOARDING     SCHOOL— 

continued. 
Peter  Paquette 

Fanner 

1720 
600 
600 
720 

p.m.60 
p.m.  80 

p.m.60 

p.m.60 

p.m.60 
p.m.  80 

p.m.60 
p.m.  48 

p.m.60 
p.m.  80 

p.m.60 
p.m.  80 

p.m.60 
p.m.  45 
p.m.  80 

p.m.60 

M 
M. 
M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 

I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

I. 

W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

I. 
I. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

July  18,1895 
Sept  15,1898 
Oct    14,1897 
Apr.  28,1899 

Sept    1,1892 
do 

Sept  23,1896 

Jan.   16,1893 

Sept    1,1896 
do 

Nov.    1,1897 
do 

Not.  18,1895 
Sept    1,1896 

Feb.  18,1895 
Sept    1,1896 

Apr.     1,1898 

do 

do 

Oct    1,  1889 

Silas  E.  Crandell 

Carpenter 

Charles  W.  Phelps 

Edith  A.  Fries.  .!T 

Blacksmith 

School  clerk 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 

Paquahawonf: 

Charles  K.Dunster... 

Janetle  Dunster 

Norman  town: 

Josephine  B.VonFel- 
den. 
Fond  du  Lac: 

Mary  Morgan 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher  

do 

Red  ctiffe: 
Seriphica  Relneck  . . . 

do 

Victoria  Steldl 

Odanah: 

Macaria  Murphy 

Clanssima  Walsh  .... 
Lac    Court   D'OrellleK 
No.l. 

Cassius  A.  Wallace... 

Lena  Wallace 

Lac   Court    D  Orel  lies 
No  2. 

William  Denome 

Sophie  Denome 

Lac   Court    D'Oreilles 
No.  8: 

Hugollna  Fischenich 

Florentia  Pehura.... 

Frasia  Kasper 

Grand  Portage. 

A.F.Qera«rhty 

Jjcech  Lake  Agency,  Minn. 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher  

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Act  Jan.  14.  1880 

LKRCH  LAKK  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

Krauth  H.Cressman... 
Emily  Parker 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

840 
600 
540 
400 
600 
420 
800 
800 

720 
540 
400 
600 
400 
800 
300 

M. 

F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

W. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
I. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 

H. 

May  29,1803 
Oct   29,1896 
Apr.  14,1899 
Jan.  27,1896 
Apr.     4,1888 
Jan.    1,1894 
Feb.  15,1899 
Jan.     1,1899 

Feb.  16,1894 
Feb.  16,1899 
Dec.    5,1896 
Jan.  10,1899 

^-  lilSS 

Jan.  28,1806 

(25SUt.642). 

Latayette  R.Holland... 

Josiati  H.Quinlan 

Chloe  E.  Mitchell 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Stella  Cress 

Seamstress 

Ellen  King 

Laundress 

Elyina  Qulnlan 

Cook 

RED  LAKE  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

E.  0.  Hughes 

Superintendent 

Teacher  

A  Alvln  Bear... 

Antone  Donneil 

Bertha  A.Macy 

Edith  M.Cuniff 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

J. C  Mcintosh 

Laundress 

Jane  Salce 

Cook 

LenUd  Agency  Boarding 
School,  Idaho. 

MaryM.Donlca 

Edward  T.  Carson 

Blanco  M.  Lyon 

Act  July  1.  1898 

Teacher  

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

660 
600 
400 
400 
480 
120 

F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 

Feb.     1,1896 
Sept    4,1896 
Apr.     1,1899 

do 

Mar.    4.1899 
Oct     1,1898 

(80  Stat.  687). 

Marie  E.Purocll 

Seamstrt*s 

Cora  £.  Yearian 

Mary  Grouse 

Cook  and  laundress 

Assistant  laundress 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SOj  1899,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  ihea4iof  July  i,  1898,  and  other  laws  noterf— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80,  1899-ConUnued. 


Name. 

Portion. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

Lower    Brule    Agency 
Boarding  School,   S, 
Dak. 

Charles  J.  Crandall 

Clara  D.  True 

Act  Mar  2  1889 

Superintendent 

PrlncipcLl  teacher 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Kindergartner 

Manual-training  teacher 
Matron 

11,200 
720 
660 
540 

eoo 

720 
660 
500 
800 
540 
120 
480 
120 
480 
480 
120 
480 
480 
240 
240 

600 
600 

M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

f: 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 

W. 

W. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 
H. 
I. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
I. 
H. 
I. 
I. 
H. 

W. 
W. 

Apr.    1,1802 
June   9,1896 
Jan.     1.1896 
Mar.  17,1897 
Sept    1,1895 
May  26,1895 
Feb.  12,1898 
Nov.  18, 1896 
Jan.  14.1896 
Nov.    7,1898 
Aug.  10,1896 
Mar.  18.1898 
Jan.  24,1898 
Oct    10,1896 
Jan.  19.1898 
Nov.  18,1896 
July  10,1897 
Jan.     1,1896 
July    1,1897 
Mar.  19,1894 

July    1,1895 
June  16,1899 

(26  Stat,  896). 

Gertrude  Ferrte 

JoelTlndall 

Mary  F.Elder 

Henry  Bamum 

Emma  J.  Pierson 

Alma  Bean 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Armine  Fallaa 

Millie  A.Manore 

Seamstress 

Sophia  La  Roche 

Cathine  A.  Hoefleln. . . . 

Assistant  seamstress 

Laundress 

Estella  Scott 

Assistant  laundress 

Baker  

Susan  Johnson 

Minnie  May 

Cook 

Nellie  S.W.  Bear 

Assistant  cook 

Louie  De  Witt 

Farmer 

Daniel  Quilt 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

Niffht  watchman 

Indian  assistant 

Female    industrial 

teacher. 
do 

Willis  Hawk 

John  Gilland 

PIKLD  8BRVICE. 

Elfie  J.  Cooper 

AddieL.Miner 

Mackinac  Agency,  Mich. 

Act  July  1, 1896 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Baraga: 
Mary  Justine 

Teacher 

do 

p.m.60 
p.m.60 

F. 
M. 

W. 
W. 

Oct    10,1898 
Nov.    7,1897 

(80  Stats.,  587). 

Bav  Mills: 
Henry  C.  Kinzev 

Meacalero  Agency  Board- 
ing School,  N.  Mex. 

Mary  Matthews 

EttaHynes 

Act  July  1,1898 
(80  Stat,  587). 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

840 
600 
600 
720 
660 
500 
500 
120 
120 
500 
180 
660 
120 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 

Oct    22,1896 
Sept  15,1898 
Nov.    7,1897 
Oct   25,1897 
Mar.  11.1897 
Jan.     6, 1896 
June  10,1899 
July    1,1897 

do 

Oct   28,1898 
July    1,1897 
Apr.  18,1898 
July    1,1897 

Helen  k  Col ville 

Henry  J.  Wenier 

Maggie  P.  Smith 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Anna  G.  E^glo 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Mary  B.  Clay 

Delia  Sans  Puer 

Laundress 

Hallie  Gordo 

do 

Caroline  Cole 

Cook 

Beatrice  Corrilla 

Assistant  cook 

Albert  C.  Dykman 

Carpenter *. 

Seth  Plata 

Indian  assistant 

MiMsion  Agency,  (Ml. 

Act  July  1, 1898 
(80  Stat,  587). 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Capitan  Grande: 

Stefan  WilkinK 

Rincon: 

Ora  M.  Salmons 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

p.m.  30 

p.m.72 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  30 

p.m.72 
p.m.  80 

p.m.72 
p.m.  80 

p.m.72 

p.  m.  72 

F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

P. 

F. 

I. 

w. 
I. 

I. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 

May    8,1899 

Jan.     1.1886 
Sept    1,1897 

do 

Sept    1.1895 
Oct   22.1896 

Oct.     1.1893 
June    1,1899 

Sept    1,1890 

May  19,1890 

Tericina  Calac 

Housekeeper 

La  Jolla: 
Juliana  Amago 

do 

Pechanga: 
Belle  Dean 

Teacher 

Georgie  Dean 

Housekeeper 

. 

Mesa  Grande: 
MaryC.  B.Watkins.. 
Rasale  Neja 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

do 

Aqua  Calientc : 
J.H.  Babbitt 

Cohuilla : 
N.J.Salsberry 
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Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Mistion  Agency,  OaL— 
Continued. 

DAY  8CHOoii»— cont'd. 


SotMkbo: 

Ed  win  Minor.... 

Belle  M. Minor.. 
Petrero: 

Victoria  Miguel. 
Tule  River : 

Nelson  Carr 

AnnaM.Carr ... 


Teacher 

Housekeeper . 

do 

Teacher 

Housekeeper  . 


p.m.f72 
p.m.  80 

p.m.  80 

p.m.  72 
p.m.  30 


Mar.  27,1807 

Mar.  27,1897 

Apr.  1, 18OT 

Oct  1,1896 

Mar.  17,1897 


Morris  Boarding  School, 
Minn. 


W.H.Johnson 

Hannah  T.  Taylor 

Guy  Tredway 

David  M.Logan 

Emyna  Johnson 

Edythe  G.Pierce 

Cora  Cornelius 

Jessie  C.  Smith 

Deleila  Trottershow . . . 
Naomi  MerkleEohten. 

Frances  Roy 

Alice  M.  Hunter 


Angeline  Morgan... 

Alfred  Worsd^ 

Peter  Trottershow  . . 
William  Fairbanks  . 
William  T.Sovey... 


Superintendent 

Teacher , 

....do 

Industrial  teacher. . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. . . 

....do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . 

Cook 

AssistantCook 

Carpenter 

Indian  assistant 

....do 

Laborer 


Mount  PteoBcaU  Board- 
ing School^  Mich, 

Rodney  S.  Graham 

William  R.  Kennedy  . . 

Lydia  E.  Kaup 

Anna  R.  Fry 

Helena  Campbell '. 

Susie  McDougal 

Alexina  F.  Griffith 

Elisabeth  L  Craig 

Nora  Hampton 

Marion  W.  De  Loss 

Hattie  M.  Brown 

SarahA.  Wyman 

Agnes  Quinn 

Josephine  Ayling 

Ella  Mason 

Robert  Brown 

Charles  Slater 

James  D.  Flannery 

Peter  Chatfield 

Charles  A.  Kennedy . . . 

Navqifo  Agency,  K  Mez. 

NAYAJO  ▲OENCT  BOARD- 
INO  SCHOOL. 


Francis  M.  Neel 

Robert  Larimer 

William  C.  Dick 

Mattie  R.  Flnnegan.. 

Lura  P.  Manning 

William  T.  Muse 

MinnieY.  Neel 

Clara  S.  Cutler , 

Edith  Reed 

Maggie  Keough , 

Mary  E.  Keough 

Jennie  E.  Houser 

John  Stamin 

Herbert  Seeley 


«1.200 
600 
540 
600 
600 
400 
300 
400 
120 
400 
120 
400 
120 
600 
180 
180 
800 


Oct 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Sept 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Nov. 
Mar. 
May 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


1,1892 

10,1889 

11,1889 

6, 1893 

6,1888 

2,1899 

1,1899 

19,1896 

1,1896 

11.1898 

22,1899 

1,1899 

10,1899 

6,1898 

1,1899 

1,1899 

20,1899 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Teacher 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Kindergartner 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

....do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Night  watchman 

Engineer 


1,500 
T20 
720 
660 
600 
540 
600 
600 
800 
500 
540 
300 
500 
500 
300 
720 
600 
480 
240 
900 


Sept  1,1890 
Jan.  17,1804 
Jan.  21,1894 
Nov.  29,1895 
Feb.  1,1806 
Sept  1,1895 
Sept  27,1896 
July  6,1895 
Sept  19.1807 
Oct  81,1898 
Sept  10, 1894 
Sept  9,1895 
Feb.  14,1898 
Jan.  2,1888 
Nov.  21,1898 
Apr.  1,1896 
Dec.  19,1882 
Sept  1,1894 
Nov.  1,1807 
Oct    17,1896 


Superintendent . . . 

Disciplinarian 

Teacher 

....do 

Kinderffartner 

Industnal  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron.. 

....do 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Indian  assLstant. . . 


1,000 
720 
720 
600 
600 
600 
720 
540 
240 
540 
540 
540 
240 
120 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 


Apr. 
Sept 
Dec. 
Oct 
Nov. 
Sept 
Sept 
May 
Oct 
Dec. 
Apr. 
June 
Apr. 
June 


18,1895 

1,1801 

8,1896 

81,1895 

18,1895 

6,1805 

1,1892 

13,1894 

1,1808 

10,1804 

16,1804 

11,1808 

1.1800 

1,1809 


Act  July  1,  1898 
(80Stot8.,567). 


Act  July  1, 1808, 
(80  Stats.,  687). 


Act  July  1,  1808 
(30  8tAt3.,687). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1899— Continued. 


Name. 

Position. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Date  of  origi- 
nal appoin^ 
ment 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

Navajo  Agency, N.Mex.— 
Continued. 

NAVAJO  AOENOY  BOARIV 
INO  8CHOOI/-COnfd. 

Wiley  Weaver 

Indian  ateistant 

do 

8120 
120 
120 
120 
240 

1,000 
1,000 
720 
660 
720 
720 
540 
540 
540 
120 
120 
120 
120 

720 
480 
120 

p.m.72 
p.m.10 

p.m.lO 

720 
480 

M. 

M. 
F. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
P. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

I. 
I. 

;. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
1. 
I. 
I. 

w. 

w. 
I. 

w. 
I. 

I. 

w. 
w. 

June    1,1899 
June    1,1899 
June    1,1899 
June  17,1899 
June  17,1899 

Oct    16,1895 
Jan.  22,1891 
Mar.  11,1893 
Mar.  31,1899 
Dec.  28,1898 
Jan.   12,1890 
Sept    5,1896 
Oct    14,1896 
Aug.  20,1892 
July    1,1896 
July     1,1898 
May     1,1899 
Oct     1,1898 

Apr.  20,1898 
Feb.     1,1896 
July     1,1896 

June  25, 1894 
Sept    1,1896 

Jan.     1,1899 

Sept  12,1897 
Sept    1,1898 

Nausti  Ayze 

Nonabia  Tinnah 

do 

Walter  Shirley 

do 

Ed.  McClure 

Assistant  laundress.... 

Superintendent 

Physician 

KEAM8   CA!}0N   BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 

Wilbert  Meagley 

Mary  McKee 

Emma  V.  Robin?K>n .... 

Teacher 

John  R.  Mitchell 

do 

EliJ.Bost 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Matilda  Wind 

Kittle  A.  Meagley 

MaryZieland 

Spamstrpfls 

Cook 

Numkeen 

Indian  assistant 

do 

Coochmoianim 

CochAffnema 

do 

Sheah 

do 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

littie  Water: 
Emma  Vore 

Teacher 

June  Haskell 

Housekeeper 

Et-8U8-ba 

Indian  assistant 

Teacher 

Indian  assistant 

do 

Polacca: 
Nannie  A.  Cook 

Oreiba: 
Powicka 

BlueCafion: 
Milton  J.  Needham  .. 

Teacher 

ClrrillaE.  Needham.. 

Housekeeper 

Neoh  Bay  Agency,  Wash, 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

NeahBay: 
Julian  W.  Collins.... 

Act  July  1,  1896 

Teacher 

p.m.72 

p.m.40 

120 

p.m.72 

M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 

w. 
I. 
I. 

w. 

Oct     1,1898 
Nov.  28,1898 
Mar.    1,1899 

July  18,1884 

(80  Stats.,  587). 

Chestoqua  Peterson.. 

W.C.  Bennett 

Quillehute: 
A.W.Smith 

Assistant  teacher 

Indian  assistant 

Teacher 

Nevada  Aaency  Board- 
ing School,  Nev. 

Robert  C.Territin 

Donald  R.  Osbom 

Olives.  Wait 

Act  July  1, 1898 

Industrial  teacher 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher  

720 
840 
660 
600 
660 
500 
600 
860 
180 
180 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

June  30,1899 
Oct     3,1894 
Dec.  26,1895 
Feb.  10,1899 
Apr.   14,1894 
July    1,1894 
Sept    1,1894 
Sept    1,1888 
Nov.  23,1896 
Nov.  25,1896 

(80Stats.,587). 

Jennie  L.  Osbom 

do 

R.A.  Maris 

Matron 

E.  K.  Roberts 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Martaret  J.  Gutelius... 
Sarah  Natchez 

Laundress 

Nellie  Stevens 

Assistant  laundress 

Susie  Tniokpe 

Net  Percet  Agency,  Idaho. 

FORT  LAPWAI   BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 

Wm.  H.Smith 

Act  July  1,1898 

Superintendent 

Clerk  and  physician. . . . 
Teacher 

1,000 

1,000 

660 

600 

M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w.  1 

May   24,1893 
Oct    80,1890 
Oct    16,1890 
Oct      9,1895 

(90Stat8.,587). 

James  M.  Fairly 

Maggie  Standing 

Minnie  Schiilbauer .... 

Assistant  teacher 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8EEVICE  JUNE  80, 1899-€ontInuecL 


Name. 


POSitiOD. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Nez     Farces    Agency^ 
/doAo— Continued. 

FORT  LAPWAI  BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL— cont'd. 

Ernestine  E.  Hilbert . . 

Mazie  Crawford 

Magffie  O'Keefe 

Agatha  Fqgarty 

AdellMeeks 

HublrdCrow 

John  Kane 

Daniel  H.  Hilbert 


Omaha  cmd  Winndxtgo 
Agency t  Nebr, 

OMAHA  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Russell  Ratliff.... 
Orville  J.Greene., 
Louisa  T.Lleve.... 
Laura  Diddock.... 

John  S.  Spear 

Mary  H.White.... 

Alice  Parker 

JosieHolsworth... 
Lottie  Holsworth  . 

Daisy  Esaw 

Lottie U. Rasch  ... 
Lucy  Saunsoci  — 
Olive  Lambert  — 
Clemma  Mitchell . 
William  M.  Spear. 
Parish  Saunsoci... 
Jessie  V.Sheaer... 


Oneida  Boarding  School, 
Wis. 


Charles  P.  Pierce 

Emily  E.  Peake 

Florence  Homer 

Alice  Cornelius 

Julia  A.  Williams... 
Jennie  Mollenkoph . 

Moses  E.  King 

Mary  £.  Qraham 

Hattie  Metoxen 

Florence  Bonifant . . 
LydiaE-Wheelock.. 

Phoebe  Baird 

Melissa  Reed 

LucindaHill 

Marion  Skenandore. 

Emma  F.Smith 

Katie  A. Metoxen... 

Phoebe  Stevens 

Oeo.W.Haus *.. 

Richard  Powlass 

CarlP.Wolf 


DAY  SCHOOLS. 

No.  1: 

Elnora  Zellen 

No.  2: 

Mabel  C.  Skenandore. 
No.  4: 

Josiah  A.  Powlas 


Osage  Agency,  Okla. 

OSAGE     BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Samuel  L.  Hertxog . 
Susan  E.  McKeon  . . 


Matron 

Second  matron. 


Assistant  seamstress. 

Cook 

Farmer 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 
Carpenter 


$600 
860 
600 
120 
420 
800 
800 
500 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher  . . . 

Teacher 

Kindeigartner 

Manualtraining  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

School  clerk 


1,000 
660 
600 
600 
720 
600 
180 
400 
450 
180 
420 
180 
420 
IdO 
600 
180 
900 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Teacher 

....do 

....do 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

....do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

....do 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

....do 

Farmer 

Night  watchman 

Engineer 


Teacher 

....do 

....do 


1,500 
660 
660 
600 
540 
600 
400 
660 
500 
480 
240 
240 
400 
240 
240 
480 
240 
240 
600 
'.m.30 
720 


p.m.  60 
p.m.  60 
p.m.  48 


Superintendent . . . 
Principal  teacher  . 


1.600     M. 
720  I  F. 


W. 
W. 


Nov.l,  1961 
Sept  1,1895 
May  1,1896 
Jan.  1,1808 
June  80,1890 
June  16,1899 
Apr.  1,1809 
July   16,1898 


Feb. 

Oct 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Sept 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Oct 

Feb. 


28.1896 
8,1894 
80,1896 
14,1892 
11,1894 
13,1894 
8,1896 
1,1892 
17,1896 
15,1699 
25,1886 
3,1889 
17,1894 
6,1899 
13,1896 
11,1896 
16.1889 


Sept 

Jan. 

Sept 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

July 

Apr. 

Jan. 

May 

Mar. 

Oct 

Apr. 

Oct 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Mar. 

Apr. 


11,1869 

10,1894 

24,1896 

17,1888 

16,1897 

7,1896 

1,1896 

1,1691 

1,1897 

1,1897 

17,1896 

2.1699 

1.1694 

7,1896 

22.1699 

<1,1895 

17,1696 

1,1694 

5,1692 

1,1697 

15.1696 


Sept  14,1804 
Aug.  1.1682 
Oct    30.1692 


Aug.  12.1692 
Sept  26.1695 


Act  July  1,  1896 
(80Stat8..5e7). 


Act  July  1,  1886 
(80  Stats..  567). 


Treat: 


June  2, 

~  "lata., 

Jan. 


>  (7  StatB., 
;  Res.  ■ 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80,  1899-Continued. 


Name. 


Podtion. 


I  Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Oaage  Agency,  Okla,— 
Oontliiued. 

OSAGE         BOABDING 

Bcaooh-^coDVd. 


Nell  Leonard  ... 
Carrie  V.  Man  . . 
Anna  Sheridan  . 

Mary  Morris 

Henry  Conklin.. 
Mary  R.  Bean . . . 
Ellis  Spurgeon . . 
Edith  Do&on... 
Harriet  Ouillan. 
Marietta  Hayes . 

Laura  Mahin 

IdaLpppy 

nnieEva 


Nannie] 

Julia  Hillin 

Franlc  Steele 

Reuben  Haus 

Lizzie  Pike 

Mary  M.  Bonnln ... 

Marv  McQuain 

Lizade  M.Randall.. 
Josia B.Vaughn  ... 
George  W.  Parkins . 
Will&mAlltlme... 
Edwin  Patterson. . . 
Thomas  E.O'Bar... 

Elmer  Wheeler 

Joseph  £.  Weller . . . 
William  Breninger. 
Arthur  D.  Walters. . 


Kcno  Boarding  School. 


M.E.Be8t 

Margaret  Bachtel . . . 

Jesse  White 

Allie  C.  Robinson . . . 

Fannie  Boutwell 

Amelia  Skenandore. 

Sophia  Choteau 

Louisa  Sheel 

A.J.Pennar 

Forrest  Choteau 


ParrU  Boarding  School, 
OaL 


HarwoodHall .. 
C.  Edwart  Kant . 

Clara  B.  Allen 

Frank  Famham . 
Dasy  Famham.. 
Pearl  McArthur. 

Cyrus  Sun 

Fannie  D.Hall. 
FellpaAmago.. 
Daisy  D.Kant. 
Olive  Ford.. 
Lydia  Long . 
Fred  Long.. 
George  S.  Hilb  . 
SilvasLeebo. 
Delores  Martinez. 


Phanix  Boarding 
School,  Ariz, 


Teacher 

do 

Kindergartner 

Music  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

do 

Assistant  matron 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

.....do 

Baker 

Cook 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

Farmer 

Carpenter  

Shoe  and  harness  makei 

Engineer 

Asmstant  engineer 

do 

.....do 

Indian  assistant 

Laborer 


600 
600 


720 
660 
400 
400 
540 
400 
400 
500 
240 
240 
860 
500 
400 
400 
400 
720 
840 
360 
900 
600 
240 
240 
500 
480 


Sept. 
Fe^. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
June 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Sept 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Sept. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Apr. 
Feb. 


19,18M 

21,1888 

2,1896 

25,1899 

18,1896 

9,1894 

1,1892 

16,1896 

1M896 

1.1893 

8,1896 

1,1892 

8,1894 

1,1897 

26,1898 

28,1896 

1,1890 

7,1896 

2,1899 

18,1899 

18,1896 

17,1898 

12.1896 

5,1894 

9.1899 

1,1898 

22,1898 

10,1896 

2,1899 


Principal  teacher. . 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . 

Seamstress 

Laimdress 

Cook 

Fanner 

Indian  assistant ... 


Superintendent 

Clerk... 

Teacher 

do 
Kindergartner 
Music  teacher . 
Industrial  teacher. 
Matron 
Assistant  matron 
Nurse. 
Seamstress, 
Cook 
Farmer 

Carpenter 

Indian  assistant 

do 


720 
600 
480 
480 
400 
400 
400 
400 

4ao 

240 


W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
H. 
I. 
I. 
W. 

w. 

I. 


Nov. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Oct. 
July 
July 
Apr. 


20,1898 

1,1898 

12,1897 

21,1894 

20,1899 

7,1898 

28,1897 

1.1894 

1,1895 

1,1896 


Bert  W.  Manchester  . . , 

John  J.  Wickham 

Andrew  Randon 

Flora  E.  Harvey 

OraB.  Bryant 

Sarah  N.  Alexander  . . 


Samuel  M.  McCowan  . .  Superintendent 
James  B.  Alexander . . . '  Clerk 


Assistant  clerk 
Disciplinarian 

Assistant 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 


8896 il 


1,1886 

.  14,1896 

1, 

18,1896 
17,1896 
22,1893 
1,1897 
1,1891 
1,1897 
1,1896 
1.1894 
14,1886 
1,1887 
18,1896 

1, 

1,1899 


Oct.  1,1889 
Sept  9,1893 
June  16,1899 
June  5,1899 
Dec.  16,1898 
Oct  1,1891 
Mar.  5,1894 
Sept    1,1892 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  ao,  1899-Coiitinued. 


Name. 


Posilion. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Date  of  orfgi- 

iml  appoiut* 

ment. 


Ilexn  of  appro- 
priation. 


Phoenix  Boarding 
School,  ^riz.— Cont'd. 


Mary  Riley 

Mary  V.  Rice 

Arthur  L  Higgin5; 

Rosa  Bourassa 

Ellen  B.Riley 

Addie  Beaver 

Lyda  Little 

Florence  Liston 

James  Devine 

Emma  A.  McCowan  . . 

Katharine  D.  Orr 

Emma  Monroe 

HattieVan  Eaton 

Eliza  Mathews 

Katie  E.  Custer 

Sarah  Hendricks 

Bertha  Canfleld 

Kate  C.  Perry 

Mary  Sun 

Emma  Erastus 

Lizzie  M.  Higjfins 

Frances  Major 

Alice  Leeds 

Calvin  Emerson 

Clio  Sctoyant 

Edith  Olson 

Mary  Johns , 

David  B.Hill 

Albert  G.Mathews.... 

CheroQuis  Erastus 

Carlos  Micha 

James  L.  Bamhart . . . , 

Sam  Randall 

Juan  R.  Zamora 

John  Ance 

Mark  Twain 

Francis  E.  Clark 

Meachcn  Hendricks. 

Nathaniel  White 

Harvier  Enax 

Charles  E.  Orr 

Charles  Smith 

Mariano  Candelario  . 

John  P.  Cochran 

Kisto  Lotta 

Paul  Harvier 

Leonard  Mendoza 

Burton  B.  Custer 

William  H.  Noll 

Roy  A.  Perry 

George  Pratt 

Oscar  Nortan 


Pierre  Boarding  School, 
S.Dak. 


Crosby  G.  Davis 

Laurc  E.  Cowles 

Luelta  Rummell 

Jot'l  B  Archiquette... 

Phrbo  Thomson 

J.  R.  Walbridgc 

Amy  B.  Wood 

James  R.  White 

Samuel  Lawrence 

Fred  Bailey 


Ptwa  Agency  Boarding 
School,  Ariz. 

Duncan  D.  McArthur.. 

Elln  K.  Gracey 

Nora  H.  Hcaret 

Kilty  MacHUly 

Hen  ry  W.  Warren 

Helena  B.  Warren 


Teacher 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Assistant  teacher 

do 

Kindergarten 

Industrial  teacher. . . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

Housekeeper 

Nurse 

Assistant  nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress . 
Assistant  seamstress. 

do 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . 

do 

Baker 

Assistant  baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

do 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

do 

Carpenter 

Assistant  carpenter. . 

do 

Tailor 

Assistant  tailor 

do 

Shoemaker 

Asfdstant  shoemaker  . . . 

do 

Harness  maker 

Assistant  harness  maker 

do 

Blacksmith 

Assistant  blacksmith.. 

do 

Night  watchman 

Gardener 

Dairyman 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

do 


Superintendent 

I'nncipal  teacher  . , 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron.  . 

Cook 

Farmer 

Tailor 

Laborer 


Superintendent  .. 

Teacher 

....do 

..  .do 

Assistant  teacher. 
Kindergartner  ... 


f720 


600 
600 
540 
640 
720 
720 
T20 
GOO 
500 
500 
500 
600 
800 
600 
400 
180 
180 
540 
240 
240 
500 
120 
600 
300 
800 
750 
180 
180 
800 
180 
180 
660 
120 
120 
660 
120 
120 
660 
120 
120 
660 
120 
120 
500 
660 
600 
720 
120 
120 


1,500 
660 
600 
600 
600 
480 
500 


1,200 
720 


600 
660 


W. 
W. 
W 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

I. 


Oct.  18.1894 
Oct.  1.1898 
Sept  12.1898 
Dec.  1,1899 
Sept.  4,1896 
June  1.1897 
Jan.  20,1899 
Sept.  15,1891 
Oct.  23,1894 
1,1890 
1,1891 
1,1891 
16,1881 
May  15,1887 
May  80,1892 
May  1,1899 
Nov.  4,1895 
May  22,1899 
Oct     1, 1897 


July 
Aug. 
July 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
July 
Oct 
Feb. 
July 
July 
June 


1, 

l.ltR» 
1.1899 
1,1898 
25,1898 
10.1899 
1.1891 
1,1898 
1.1898 


May  15.1887 
Oct  1,1898 
Mar.  1,1899 
Oct  12,1895 
Oct  1, 1898 
Dec.  16,1898 
Sept  20,1896 
Mar.  1,1898 
July  1,1898 
Sept  1,1893 
FeV     1,1899 

do , 

July    1,1891 


July 
Feb. 
Jan. 
July 
July 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Mar. 
Oct. 
Oct 
June 


1,1898 
1.1899 
1.1896 
1,1897 
1,1896 
1,1897 
5,1890 
4,1899 
25.1807 
1,1897 
1,1899 


Jan.  22.1890 
Oct.  1, 1894 
Dec.  15,1896 
Nov.  11,1895 
Aug  7.1895 
June  14, 1897 
May  1,1896 
Mar.  1.1894 
Feb.  24,1896 
Jan.     4, 1898 


Apr. 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Sept. 
Jan. 
Oct 


6,1896 
2,1896 
6,1894 
8,1890 
1,1895 
2,1894 


Act  July  1, 1896 
(80SUt8.,5t»). 


Act  July  1,  1896 
(30  State.,  587). 
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List  of  penone  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  30,  1899,  under  the  provir 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THB  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80«  1899-CoiiUnaed. 


Name. 


PoaitSon. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint* 
meut. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Pima  Agency  Boarding 
School,  .^Irfc.— Cont'd. 


HnghPatton 

Emma  B.  Palmer 

Lizzie  Sharp 

Lulu  Antoine 

Mary  E.Denni8 

Lillle  Roberts 

Belle  R.  Zimmerman. . . 
NellieJ.  Wellington.... 

Adam  Gaston 

William  C.Sharp 

Ernest  J.  Olson 

Peleg  G.  Kinney 


Industilal  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Norse 

Seamstress. 

Assistant  seamstress. . . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

do 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 


1600 

660 
500 
120 
600 

240 
500 
240 
240 
720 
800 
600 


Aug,  1,1804 
Jan.  17.1896 
Odl.  29,1897 
July  1.1897 
Oct.  1.1898 
Oct.  1,1898 
Nov.  24.1893 
June  1.1899 
Jan.  28,1896 
July  1.1894 
June  22. 1896 
June    3,1809 


Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S. 
Dak, 

BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

George  M.Butterfield.. 
Jacob  C  Le  venigood . . . 

Sftffth  C  Ream 

Ralph  P.  Stanion 

Rutn  Clayton 

Mary  B.Cla/ton 

Katherine  McCord 

CapitolaC.Butterfleld. . 

Emma  B.Shea 

Lallle  Warden 

Lucy  Sechler 

M.Lillian  Carter 

Phebe  E.  Lemming 

Nellie  L.  Rooks 

Carietis  Levengood 

Hattle  Eaglehom 

Walter  XPiatt 

BelleC.  Steele 

Florence  Hawk 

MalkW.Brun 

Oscar  Warden 

James  C.  Freeman 

Paul  H.  E.  Molzahn  . . . . 

James  Goings 

A.C.  Sorensen 

Edgar  O.  Knight 


DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Williams.  Dew 

Alonzo  D.  Snyder 

No.  1: 

Mary  H.  Brun 

No.  2: 

Elmore  Little  Chief. 

M.IitUe  Chief 

No.  3: 

E.A.Truett 

Mary  E,  Truett 

No.  4: 

William  C.Garrett.. 

Julia  E.  Garrett 

No.  6: 

P.E.Carr 

C.  Alice  Carr 

No.  6: 

J.W.Hendren 

Isdora  Hendren 

Na.7: 

E.M.Keith 

M.G.Keith 

No.  8: 

Grenville  P.  Allen  .. 

Ada  W.Allen 

No.  9: 

H.  A.  Mossman 

Nellie  Mossman 


Superintendent 

Disciplinarian 

Princnpai  teacher 

Teacher 

....do 

Assistant  teacher 

Klndergartner 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

.....do 

do 

Trained  nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Engineer 

Asnstant  engineer 

Butcher 

Laborer 

Shoe  andhameas  maker 


Day-school  inspector 
Physician  ... 


Teacher  

Teacher  

Housekeeper . . . 

Teacher 

Housekeeper . . . 

Teacher 

Housekeeper . . . 

Teacher  

Housekeeper... 

Teacher 

Housekeeper... 

Teacher 

Housekeeper . . . 

Teacher 

Housekeeper . . . 

Teacher 

Housekeeper . . . 


1.200 
720 
?20 


540 
600 
600 
480 
240 
240 
720 
500 
240 
480 
240 


240 
600 
800 
1,000 
400 
400 
400 
600 


1,200 
1,000 

p.m.  60 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  80 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.dO 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  30 

p.m.  60 
p.m.30 


F. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

H. 
W. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
L 
W. 
W. 
H. 
W. 
W. 


W. 


Oct.  14,1893 
Oct  18,1898 
Nov.  2,1897 
Feb.  12.1808 
Feb.  10.1896 
Mar.  10.1896 
Feb.  8.1898 
Oct.  23.1898 
July  1.1895 
July  28,1898 
Sept  15, 1896 
Jan.  11,1899 
Feb.  1,1899 
July  1,1896 
June  17, 1899 
Oct  3, 1896 
Feb.  4,1896 
Aug.  28,1896 
Sept  1,1898 
Apr.  1, 1894 
July  1,1894 
Nov.  1,1897 
June  16, 1899 
Feb.  17,1898 
Apr.  1.1891 
Feb.  10,1896 


Apr.  4,1896 
Jan.  1,1898 

Feb.  11,1892 

Sept    1.1893 
May    4, 1894 

Nov.  25,1898 
Feb.  10,1894 

July     1,1889 
Apr.     1,1895 

Dec.  7,1896 
Mar.  14,1897 

Sept  20,1894 
Apr.     1,1896 

Sept    1,1884 
Sept    1,1891 

Feb.     4.1898 
.....do 

Dec.    8,1893 
Sept  12,1895 


Act  Mar.  2,1800 
(^8tAts.,895). 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80.  1809— ConUnued. 


Name. 

Positio 

n.               Salary. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint 
ment. 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

Ptne  Ridge  Agency,  S. 
i)aik.— Conunued. 

No.  10. 
Horace  G.  Wilson  .... 

• 
Teacher 

pmJ60 

M. 
F. 

W. 

W. 

Apr.  15,1896 
do 

Ida  May  D. Wilson.. 
No  11. 
Charles  H.  Park 

Housekeeper 

p.m.80 

Teacher 

p.  m  60 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 
M. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 

Sept.  22, 1897 
do 

Oct.     1,1897 
do 

Dec.  18.1895 

Dec.  27,1894 

Rose  Park 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Teacher 

p.m.80 

p.m.  60 

p.m.ao 

p.m.  60 

p.m.60 

No  12. 

Cbarles  L.  Woods.... 

ZidaE.  Woods 

No  13 

Frank  D.  Voorbls.... 
No.  14; 

Ash  wood  Heys 

No.  15: 

W.M.Robertson 

A  A.Robertson 

No  16: 

E  W.QIeason 

Sophia  Condalano . . . 
No  17: 

John  F.  MacKey 

Evalyn  MacKey 

No.  18: 

George  L.  Williams.. 

Lizzie  A.  Williams... 
No.  19: 

J.B.  Freeland 

A.M.  Freeland 

No  20; 

Horace  A.  Jennerson. 

Mary  R.  Jennerson  . . 
No.  21; 

W.H.Barten 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

p.m.60 

p.m.80 

M. 

F. 

H. 
H. 

Oct.     1,1894 
Sept.    1.1885 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

p.m.60 

p.m.80 

F. 
F. 

W. 
H. 

Sept.    1,1892 
Sept.    1.1897 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

p.m.60 

p.m.ao 

M. 

F. 

w. 

w. 

Sept.    8.1895 
do 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

'p.m.60 

p.m.ao 

'p.m.60 

p.m.ao 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

Sept  24,1896 
Oct    24,1896 

Feb.   18,1895 
Mar.     1,1895 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

p.m.60 

p.m.ao 

M. 

F. 

w. 

w. 

Feb    22,1896 
Sept.  22,1896 

Teacher ..... 

p.m  60 

M. 

F. 

w. 

H. 

Oct    24,1898 
May  20,1896 

AngeUque  Barton .... 

MattieE.  Ward 

Lizzie  Bullard 

No.  28: 
J.M.  Unn 

Housekeeper 

p.m.  30 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

p.m.60 

p.m.  30 

F. 
F. 

H. 
H. 

Sept    4,1895 
Sept  16.1896 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

p.m.60 

p.m.ao 

M. 

F. 

W. 
W. 

Nov.  27,1896 
Sept    1,1894 

Olive  R.  Linn 

No.  24: 
Louis  L.  Meeker 

Teacher 

p.m.60 

M. 

W. 

Jan.   10.1894 

No.  25: 

William  J.  Da  vis 

M.  B.  Davis 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

p.m.60 

p.m.ao 

p.m.60 

p.  m.  80 

M. 
P. 

M. 
F 

W. 

W. 

W. 

w. 

Sept    6.1896 
do 

Oct     6.1896 
May  12,1899 

No.  26: 

William  A.  Root 

Josephine T.  Root... 
No.  27: 

J.  W.  Lewis 

p.m.60 

T).  m.  80 

M. 

F. 

I. 

H. 

May     6,1897 
Sept    1,1894 

Oct     4,1894 
do 

Ida  Lewis 

No.  28: 
Edward  C.  Scoville.. 

p.  m.  60 

M. 

F. 

w. 
w. 

Mary  C.  Scoville 

No.  29: 

Ed  ward  Trueman .... 
No.  80; 

J.H.Holland 

Housekeeper 

p.m.80 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

p.  m.  60 

p.m.60 

p.m.  80 

p.m.60 

p.m.80 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

Oct    28,1896 

Apr.  15,1896 
do 

Dec.  18,1898 
Sept    1,1894 

Frances  Holland 

No.  81: 
Stephen  Waggoner. . . 
C.J.Waggoner 

Ptpedone  Boarding 
School,  Miim, 

Act  July  1,  1898 

(808Ut,ieO). 

De  Witt  8.  Harris 

Louisa  McDermott 

Superintendei 
Teacher 

at 1,200 

660 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

L 

Oct   24,1862 
Jan.  29,1866 
Mar.  20,1866 
Oct     2,1896 
July  15,1896 
Feb.    6,1891 
Jan.    1,1890 

Silvia  A.  Kneeland 

do 

600 

Jennie  D.  Vance 

do 

540 

C.H.Peck 

Industrial  tea 
Matron 

Cher 600 

000 

Ola  Penn 

UndaMcArthur 

A^iitantmat) 

ron 860 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80,  1899--Continaed. 

Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

Pipestone    Boarding 
School,  Jfinn.— Cont'd. 

Alice  Cook 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress ... . 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Cook 

•420 
120 
420 
180 
400 
120 
600 
240 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

W. 

I. 

w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
I. 

Nov.  14,1894 
May  16,1898 
May  14,1895 
Feb.  15,i897 
Nov.    1,1895 
Feb.  15,1807 
June   1,1894 
Sept  26, 1896 

Theresa  Roy . 

E.E.Ely  ...' 

Mary  La  Due 

Gertrude  Ronser 

Julia  Dubrey 

Assistant  cook 

Alexander  McKay 

Mitchell  Wabwa8hing. 

BIBCH  OOOLST  DAT 

Farmer. 

Tailor 

Act  July  1,  1896 

SCHOOL. 

Robert  H.  C  Hineman  . 

Teacher 

p.m.60 

M. 

w. 

Feb.    8,1892 

(30  Stat,  587). 

Pcmco,  «te„  Agency, 

PONCA  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

Kate  W.  Cannon 

Dora  N.  Odeklrk . 

Act  July  1, 1896 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

660 
600 
480 
720 
600 
400 
500 
180 
120 
400 
400 
400 
600 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

L 

Sept  16,1889 
Sept    1,1890 
Mar.  17,1891 
Jan.     9,1809 
Oct   16,1891 
May    1,1894 
Sept  13,1897 
Mar.  11,1896 
Apr.    6,1899 
Oct     1.1898 
Oct    28.1894 
May  29,1899 
Jan.  21,1896 
Oct     1,1889 

(80  Stat,  687). 

Lou  Pybum 

do 

Adella  L.  Stronir 

do 

J.H.  Furry 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

LizdeV.Dayia.. 

Delle  Furry 

Assistant  matron 

S<Wf*><rtre8B. 

Minnie  Dunlap 

Ida  La  Matt..: 

Assistant  seamstress. . . . 
....do 

Lucv  Yellow  Rull 

Laundress 

John  M.Beckett 

Baker 

Myrtle  Maddox 

Simon  Ketosh.. 

Cook 

Farmer. 

PAWNSB  BOARDTNQ 

Treaty  Sept.  24 
1857  (11  Stat, 
729);  Act  July 

SCHOOL. 

Walter  H.  Hailmann . . . 
SallieB.Neal 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

1,200 
660 
600 
540 
600 
T20 
600 
400 
860 
540 
180 
180 
400 
180 
180 
400 
400 
720 
600 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

L 
W. 
I. 
L 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
W. 

w. 

Mar.  16,1895 
Dec.  19,1898 
July    1,1896 
Jan.     4,1895 
Oct     7,1896 
Jan.     1,1896 
Apr.  19,1896 
Jan.     1,1896 
Mar.    1,1896 
Jan.     1,1898 
Oct    10,1896 
Oct    14,1898 
July    2,1894 
Mar.    4,1899 
Jan.  14,1897 
Oct    15,1896 
Sept    1,1894 
Dec.  15,1898 
Dec.  17,1896 

Eugenie  Z.Brice 

IdaL.Tobin 

do 

do : 

Blanche  T.  Thomas .... 

Kindergartner 

R.  C.Jones 

Indnst^al  teacher 

Matron 

Mary  C.  Cox 

StelfaHuklll 

do 

Nannie  Sheahku 

Fannie  Hag eman 

Henrietta  Purdy 

Phcebe  Howell 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress ... . 
do .., 

Ellen  McCurdy 

Lotta  Echo  Hawk 

Lillie  Brown. 

T/ftundreflS . . 

Assistant  laundress 

do 

Josephine  Robideaux.. 
Dora  Purdv  

Baker 

Cook 

W.R.  Clark 

Farmer 

Nicholas  Rlschard 

Shoemaker 

OTOB  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Act  Mar.  3,  1881 

William  A.  Light 

Qasper  Edwards 

Arthur  Johnson 

Libbie  C.  Liffht. 

Superintendent  and 
Teacher 

840 

600 
720 
600 
400 
600 
400 
180 
860 
400 
600 

M. 

M. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 

w. 

w. 
I. 
w. 

L 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
W. 
L 

Sept    1,1895 

Sept  19.1896 
Sept    7,1896 
Sept    1,1896 
Nov.  10,1892 
Feb.  16,1896 
Apr.    8,1897 
Sept  14,1896 
Feb.  14,1897 
Dec  14,1896 
Jan.  15,1897 

(21Stet,381). 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Julia  O'Gee. 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

B.LCanfleld 

Ida  Miller 

TAi^ni^resB 

Birdie  Recoir 

Assistant  laundress 

Baker 

Annie  Kitchell 

Martha  L.  Hammon .... 

Cook 

Frank  W.  Long 

Farmer 
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EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SB&VIGB  JUNE  80, 189»--Oontinue(L 


Name. 


PorttioB. 


Sftlary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 


Item  of  appro- 
pilatioD. 


Pottawatomie  and  Great 
Nemaha  Agency,  Kans. 

POTTAWATOMIB  BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 


James  Staley 

Libbie  C.Stanley 

Bertha  D.  Lockndge  . . 
C>'nthia  E.  Webster... 

John  McAdams 

Minnie  A.  Taylor , 

Josephine  Trucliee 

Alice  M.  Battice 

Harry  E.  Larson 

LueliaHale , 

Mary  Lasley , 

Leonard  Kanesewah. . . 
Susie  £.  Hines 


OREAT  NraCAHA  BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 

Thamar  Richey 

Mary  L.  Beates 

Jesse  Hill 

Adda  Nicholson 

Mamie  Lyons 

Florence  P.  Monroe 

KICKAPOO  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Delia  F.  Botsford 

Ellen  Thomas 

Sarah  H.  Chapin 

Annie  M.  Schaffer 

Mima  Thornton 

Sarah  D.Hall 

Charles  L.  Atwater . . . 

Pudjio  and  JicariUa 
Agency,  N.  Mez. 

ZUfil  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Elmira  R.  Oreason. 

Ella  P.  Dennis 

Blanche  W.Wray.. 
D.D.  Graham 


DAY  SCHOOLS. 


Charles  E.  Burton 

Santa  Clara: 

William  P.  Taber.... 
LaGuna: 

Annie  M.  Sayer 

CochiU: 

J.  B.  Grogier 

Paiahe: 

Fannie  J.  Dennis 

Zia: 

Margaret  A.  Bingham 
San  Felipe: 

W.C.  B.  Biddle 


Superintendent . . 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher. 
Assistant  teacher . 
Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer  , 

School  clerk 


Superintendent ... 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher . 

Matron 

Laundress 

Cook 


Superintendent . 

Teacher 

Matron 

SeamstresB 

Laundress 

Cook 

Laborer 


1000 

600 
540 
840 
480 
600 
860 
600 
420 
430 
240 
420 
720 


720 
540 
480 
500 
800 
800 


840 
540 
500 
800 
800 
800 
480 


F.       W. 
F.   I    W. 


I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W. 
I. 
W, 
W. 

w. 
w, 
w. 


Dec.  8,1893 
Jan.  1,1891 
Jan.  7,1898 
Aug.  27.1898 
Ju^  1,1898 
Apr.  10,1895 
Oct,  1,1897 
Aug.  29,1892 
Feb.  11,1899 
May  29,1810 
Apr.  18,1897 
Dec  8,1896 
Nov.    5,1898 


Not.  28,1892 
Oct  11,1897 
May  11,1899 
Jtily  1,1895 
Jan.  26,1899 
Not.    1,1895 


Oct  1,1886 
May  9,1896 
Nw.  12,1895 
Aug.  29,1802 
June  16, 1899 

do 

Mar  18,1899 


Principal  teacher. . 

Matron , 

Assistant  matron.. 
Farmer 


Supervising  teacher . 

Teacher. 

do... 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do . 
Acomita: 

Cora  A.  Taylor do . 

Taos: 

Alice  G.Dwire do. 

Santo  Domingo:  | 

W.  S.  Holsinger do  . 

San  Juan:  I 

Felipe  Valdes do. 

Isleta: 

James  Hoyey do  . 

Jemes: 

BmxnaDawson do. 


720 
600 
480 
720 


840 
p.m.  72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 
p.m,72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 
p.m.72 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Not.  6,1893 
Nov.  1,1896 
May  2,1899 
J^e  16,1899 


Apr.  24,1895 
Jan.  1,1898 
Sept  16,1891 
Nov.  15,1890 
Jan.  3,1893 
May  19,1894 
Oct  1,1894 
Nov.  21.1895 
Dec.  5,1890 
Feb.  28,1894 
Dec.  10,1896 
Feb.  1, 1897 
Nov.  13,1891 


Act  July  1.  1806 
(80  Stat,  587). 


Act  July  1,  1896 
(90  Statu..  587). 
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LiM  of  perscna  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  provir 
$um8  of  the  ad  of  July  i,  1S98,  and  other  laws  noted— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICB  JUNE  80, 189»-Continaed. 


Name. 


Positkm. 


Salary. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Pueblo  and  Jicarilla 
Agency,  N.  ifce.— Cfd. 

DAY  SCHOOLS— cont'd. 


San  Udefonso: 

Anna  M.  Turner 

Nam  be  Pueblo: 

Lizzie  M.  Lampson. 
Picuris  Pueblo: 

Ethel  £.  Qregg 


Teacher 


-do. 
.do. 


p.m. 172 
p.m.  72 


F. 


W.  Feb.  18,1890 
W.  Sept.  8,1892 
W.      Nov.  19,1897 


PuwMtip  Boarding 
School,  Wash, 


Joseph  C.Hart.... 
Henry  J.  Phillips.. 


Act  July  1, 1898 
(30Stet8.,687). 


James  £.  Brewer 

Isabel  Toan 

MaryO.PhilUps 

Lucy  P.Hart 

Mary  R.  Pollock 

Rowena  A.  Fowler 

Louis  Preufls 

Sarah  C.  Coy 

Ida  McQuesten 

Jeannette  M.  Buckles. 

Alice  E.  Lane 

Mary  Down 

Annie  P.  Fisher 

Annie  Lewis 

Mary  Petereon 

Minnie  Sherwood 

Mary  Patchin 

Rosa  La  Fleur 

Nellie  Runnels 

John  Vint 

Warren  Brainard 

Frederick  Freeman. . . 

George  L.  Nutley 

Duncan  M.  Sloan 

George  W.  Jackson  . . . 

PDYALLUP  DAY 
8CHOOU. 

Jamestown: 

John  E.  Malone 

Post  Gamble: 

Albert  Clauson 

Sarah  E.  Clauson  . . . 
S'Kokomish: 

J.  E,  Youngblood  . . . 

Minnie  Youngblood 
Chehalis: 

David  U.  Betts 

Emma  R.  Betts 

Quinaielt: 

John  Butchart 

Elinor  F.  Butchart . . . 

Qttapaw  Agency,  Jnd.  T. 

QUAPAW   BOABDIMO 
SCHOOL. 

Charles  H.  Lamar 

Lulu  M .  Lamar 

Carrie  M.  Damelle 

Gertrude  Batchelor 

William  D.  Brice 

Minnie  A.  Amot 

Isa  Wade  Cardin 

Florence  Wade 

SalUe  Wolf  Brice 

Pearl  Peckham 

Laura  B.  Lockhart 


SuperinteDdeat 

Assistant  superintend- 
ent and  principal 
teacher. 

Disciplinarian 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Kindergartner 

Music  teacher 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

do 

Nurse , 

Seamstress , 

Assistant  seamstress. . . , 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

FEirmer  , 

Carpenter 

Tai& 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

Blacksmith 

Night  watchman 


1,500  ,  M. 
1,200  M. 


600  I  M. 
660  I  F. 
600  ,  F. 
640  F. 
600  F. 
600  F. 
720  I  M. 
600  F. 
600  F. 
400  I  F. 
860  F. 
400  '  F. 
600  ,  F. 
800  .  F. 
400   F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


160 
800 
500 
240 
540 
600 
600 
540 
600 
240 


Teacher . . . 


p.  m.  60    M. 


do 

Housekeeper . 

Teacher 

Housekeeper . 

Teacher 

Housekeeper . 


Teacher 

Housekeeper. 


p.m.  60 
p.m. 80  I 

p.m.6o' 
p.m.  30' 

p.m.60' 
p.m.  30 1 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  60 


H. 
W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 

i! 
I. 
I. 
w. 

H. 

w. 
w. 
I. 


Apr.  7,1896 
Feb.  21,1890  ' 


May 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
May 
Dec. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
July 
Dec. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
July 
May 
June 
Nov. 


17,1898 

22,1894 

19,1897 

7,1887 

14,1802 

21,1899 

1.1896 

3,1897 

6,1898 

17,1890 

28,1807 

1,1896 

27,1896 

26,1898 

8,1896 

18,1889 

9,1897 

1,1892 

1,1899 

1,1899 

1.1890 

1,1806 

29,1896 

6,1890 

1,1897 


Apr.     1,1890 

A] 


Apr. 
Mar. 

Oct 
Apr. 

May 
Jan. 

Oct 
Sept 


1,1896 
7,18»7 

15,1898 
1.1892 

6,1898 
1,1898 

1,1892 
1.1896 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher. . . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

AailBtant  seamstress. 
Laundress 


000 

M. 

W. 

660 

F. 

W. 

600 

F. 

W. 

640 

F. 

w. 

600 

M. 

w. 

600 

F. 

w. 

800 

F. 

I. 

800 

F. 

I. 

420 

F. 

w. 

180 

F. 

I. 

420 

F. 

w. 

Oct 

June 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 


81,1884 

29.1894 

1.1891 

1,1898 

12,1896 

1,1894 

1,1896 

21,1895 

17,1892 

28,1893 

4,1897 


Treaty  May  18. 
1838  (7  Stats., 
424):  act  July 
1,  1898  (30 
Stats.,  687). 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  prwnr 
sions  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  laws  noted — Continaed. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 189^-Oontinoed. 


Name. 


Quapaw  Agency,  Tnd. 
r.— Continued. 

QUAPAW  BOARDING 

SCHOOL — cont'd. 


Beulah  Dardeene . . 
linnie  L.Buraett.. 
Ida  L. Stephens.... 
William  O.Cardln. 


BENBCA  BOARDIlfQ 
SCHOOL. 


R.  A.  Cochran . . 

Alice  Kingcade 

Andrew  J.Montgomery 
Emma  D.  Johnson  . 
Benjamin  F.  £^ew 
Elsie  B.  Cochran .. . 
Lucy  A. Guthrie  ... 

Kate  Long 

Hattie  Wfiinie 

Hattie  Walker 

MaryE.Kine 

Alberta  Saranas 

Hattie  A.  Ball 

Mary  Shields 

George  W.  Sparks  .. 

James  King 

WUllam  P.Long... 


August  Allaire. 

Rapid   CUy    Boarding 
School,  S.  Dak. 


Ralph  P.Collins........ 

Amelia  K.  Collins 

Ethel  M.  Cunningham . 

Paul  J.Smith 

E.O.Stillewell 

Laura  W.  Caruthcrs 

Jane  Johnson 

Sadie  L.  Henegar 

Lizzie  Gutwals 

QeorgeW.Hill 


BotdmdAgenq/,  S.  Dak 

BOARDING  SCHOOL. 


Wilson  H.  Cox 

Lucy  W.  Cox 

Stella  M.Williams.... 

Margaret  Roberts 

Lydia  Wetzel 

Eliza  J.  Daufirherty. . . . 

Frank  J.  Filkens 

Lizzie  M.  Bassett 

Annette  Suson 

Ada  Rice 

Gertrude  McGahey  . . . 

Sarah  J.  Little 

Julia  Running  Horse  . 

Rose  Etta  Ray 

Lucy  Kick 

Ida  May  Hadden 

Ella  E.  Branchauu 

Louise  Robideaux 

Jennie  Redhill 

Theodore  Branchaud  . 

Ben  Brave 

George  L.  Parker 

Samuel  E.  Bixby 

Clarence  Butler 

Ernest  Running 

Robert  Little  Battle. . . 
Mary  Ramus . 


Position. 


Assistant  laundress. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Indian  assistant 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Kindergartner 

Industnal  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Baker  

Assistant  farmer 

Indian  assistant 

Laborer 


Salary. 


S180 
420 
180 
240 


1,000 
660 
600 
540 
600 
600 
800 
300 
450 
180 
420 
180 
420 
180 
400 
240 
240 
>.m.40 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher. . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Fireman 


1,200 
660 


540 
480 
500 
500 
500 
500 


JohnNeiss ' do  . 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Kindeigartuer 

Industnal  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Trained  nurse 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Baker  

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

do 

Farmer 

Shoe  and  hamessmaker. 
Blacksmith 
Englneerand  electrician 
Assistant  engineer, 
Indian  assistant... 

do 

do 


1,200 
720 
660 
600 
540 
600 
600 
600 
480 
400 
720 
500 
240 
480 
240 
480 
480 
240 
240 
600 
600 
600 

1,000 
500 
240 
180 
120 
120 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 


Mar.  16, 1899 
Jan.  1,1896 
Mar.  1,1895 
Dec.     1,1896 


Jan. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Sept 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Sept 

June 

Oct 

June 

Sept 

Aug. 

Feb. 


1,1895 
15,1888 
9,1896 
1.1897 
1,1896 
1,1896 
15,1897 
1,1892 
1,1899 
6,1889 
5,1896 
7,1897 
2,1896 
1,1806 
20,1809 
1,1896 
8,1898 
9,1899 


Apr.  1,1886 
Feb.  7,1882 
Sept  19,1896 
Aug.  4,1897 
Sept.  1,1896 
Aug.  18,1896 
July  1,1884 
Sept  28,1896 
Nov.  11,1895 
July     1,1896 


Aug.  1,1891 
Nov.  1,1891 
Mar.  17,1896 
Apr.  11,1898 
Jan.  1,1899 
Sept  17,1897 
Oct  1,1894 
May  12,1897 
Sept    1,1897 

do 

Sept  12,1896 
Jan.     1,1898 
1,1899 
7,1896 
11,1899 
8,1806 
17,1899 
1,1896 
1,1899 
1,1891 
»j^..     1,1897 
Mity  20,1809 
Aug.  18,1897 
"         8,1896 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Oct 
May 
Nov. 
Apr. 


Nov. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Apr. 


1.1899 
1,1699 
1,1899 
1.1899 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Act  July  1,  1886 
(80Stata.,667). 


Act  Jnly  1, 1896. 
(80  Stats.,  589). 


Act  Mar.  2,1889 
(26  Stats.,  8M). 
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ofpenona  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  profoi' 
sions  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  and  oiher  laws  note(i— Continued. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDLUY  SCHOOL  SERVICB  JUNE  80, 1809-Oontiiiiied. 


Name. 


-Da*.— Cont'd. 

BOABDING  SCHOOL— 

continued. 


Charles  Dyer 

La  vera,  Schmidt. 


rtSLD  SUtVICB. 

Jennie  Duncan 


Katie  E.  Bennett.. 
CCMcCreight ... 

Jennie  Mullen 

Susan  Bettleyonn . 
Julia  ift^t»<« 


DAT  SCHOOLB. 


J.  Franklin  House 

Horatio  P.  Belt 

Ironwood  Creek: 

Hattie  F.  Eaton 

Upper  Cut  Meat  Creek : 

Catherine  M.  Shaw. . . 
Cut  Meat  Creek: 

JohnReifel 

Maggie  N.Reifel 

LittleWhite  Riyer: 

J.M.Corbin 

Martha  A.  Corbin . . . . 
Milks  Camp: 

E.  A.  Thomas 

Libbie  S.  Thomas. . . 
Spring  Creek: 

Z.A.Parker 

Wm.  M.Parker 

He  Dog's  Camp: 

Arthur    E.    McFatt- 
lidge. 

Clara  McFattridge.. 
Red  Leafs  Camp: 

Morton  E.  Bradford., 

Fannie  Bradford 

Black  Hpe  Creek: 

John  B.  Tripp 

Emeline  H.  Tripp. . . 
Com  Creek: 

Eugene  E.  Kidney. . . 

Charlotte  A.  Kidnev. 
Lower  Cut  Meat  Crees: 

Jesse  H.  Bratley 

Delia  R.  Bratley 

Upper  Pine  Creek: 

Samuel  J.  Saindon . . , 
Phie  Creek: 

Henry  J.  Barnes 

Susie  A.  Barnes , 

Ring  Thimder  Camp: 

Olof  G.Olson 

Julia  A.  Olson 

White  Thunder  Creek: 

Charles  E.  Shell 

Ida  A.  Shell 

Butte  Creek: 

Edward  F.  Paddock . . 

H.E.  Paddock 

Little  Crow's  Camp: 

Oeerge  G.  Davis 

Cora  Davis 

Whirlwind  Soldiers' 
Camp: 

EdwaidC.Tayloe... 

MaudR.Tayloe 

Oak  Creek: 

J.  F." 
I  J. 


Position. 


Indian  assistant.. 
do 


Female    industrial 
teacher. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.....do 

....do 


Day  school  inspector . . . 
Physician 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 


Teacher 

Housekeeper . 

Teacher 

Housekeeper . 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper  — 

Teacher 

Housekeeper  — 


Teacher 

Housekeeper. 

Teacher 

Housekeeper. 


Teacher 

Housekeeper 


Teacher 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 


Teacher 

Housekeeper . 

Teacher 

Housekeeper . 

Teacher  

Housekeeper . 

Teacher 

Housekeeper . 

Teacher 

Housekeeper . 

Teacher 

Housekeeper. 


Salary. 


1120 
120 


600 

600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


1,200 
1,000 

p.m.  60 

p.m.80 

p.m.60 
p.m.  80 

,  p.m.60 
p.m.80 

p.m.60 
p.m.80 

p.m.60 
p.m.80 

p.m.60 

p.m.80 

p.m.60 
p.m.80 

p.m.60 
p.m.80 


.m.60 
.m.80 

.m.60 
.m.80 

p.m.60 


.m.60 
.m.80 


.m 


>.m. 


p.m. 
p.m. 


p.m.60 
p.m.80 

p.m.60 
p.m.80 


Sex. 


Race. 


W. 

W. 
W. 
H. 
H. 
H. 


W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 
W. 

W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 


Apr.    1,1809 
M^y     1,1880 


July  19,1896 


Dec 
Dec. 


1,1806 
4,1896 


Sept.  1.1897 
Feb.  4,1899 
May    1,1899 


Apr.  15,1866 
June  80, 1896 

Sept  25.1890 

Sept.  22,1892 

Sept    1,1896 
.....do 

Apr.  24,1894 
Sept    1,1891 

Dec.  24,1892 
do 

Feb.  1.1888 
Feb.  14,1891 

Feb.  7,1898 

....do 


Mar.  12,1894 
Apr.  28,1804 

Oct    14,1801 
do 

Oct     1,1897 
.....do 


Nov.    5,1898 
Sept    1,1895 

Mar.     5,1809 

Sept  18,1896 
.....do 


Sept  11,1898 
do 


Sept    1,1895 
do 

July    1,1896 
Nov.    7,1897 

Mar.  14,1866 
Sept    1,1896 


Feb.     6,1804 
Apr.    1,1804 

Mar.    1,1892 
Sept  21,1895 
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ImI  nfperwM  empUjyed  ia  the  Indian  School  Service  an  Jtme  SO,  1399,  under  ihepvcmr 
dcms  of  the  ad  of  July  i,  1S98,  and  oOur  laws  noted-— Continued. 

BMPLOYSD  IM  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8BRVI0B  JUNE  SB,  18»-ContlnDed. 


Name. 


Salary. 


Sex.Baee. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Round  Valiey  Bo€unUng 
School,  OaL 


Harry  F.  Liston. . . 
William  J.  Nolan. 
Frances  D.  Nolan. 
Albert  O.  Hunter . 
Sidney  J.  Patricic . 

Roea  Tillotson 

Ida  Curtis 

Emma  M.  Finer . . . 
Mary  A.  Smith 


Sac  and    Fox  Agency 
{Iowa)  Boarding  SchooL 


George  W.Nell  is.... 

Laura  B.  Cottrell 

Minnie  A.  Kennedy 

Julia  A.  Bamett 

Martha  A.  Tibbelto-. 

George  R.  Wade 

C.  H.  inibbetts 

Albert  Fife 

EmmaShowan 

Joseph  Tfwon 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency, 
Ohio, 

8AC    AND    POX    BOABI>- 
INO  SCHOOL. 


Horace  J.  Johnson 

Elsie  E.  Dickson 

Mary  Johnson 

Ida  L.  Mamspury , 

Leonard  Tyler , 

Nannie  Dawson , 

Belinda  Archiquette... 
Elizabeth  V.Kirksey.. 

Sarah  Harris , 

Elizabeth  McKinney.. 

Jennie  Big  Walker 

Leona  P.  Casper 

Charles  H.  Casper 

Omar  Bates 


ABSENTEE     SUA  W  N  E  B 
BOARDING  SCHOOL. 


Mary  C.  Williams 

Minnie  M.  Birch 

Emma  Loomis 

OUllaKessel 

William  Victor 

Edith  Reid 

Permelia  Masengill... 

Ethel  Gillian 

Eunice  Rice 

Mary  Ross 

Jennie  Harper 

Cora  L.  Twyford 

Lucinda  Tyner 

William  Hodjoe 


Salem,  Boarding  School, 
Oreg. 


Thomas  W.  Potter 

William  P.  CampbeU.. 


E.  8.  Clark 

Leon  A.  Woodln  . , 
David  E.  Brewer. 
Mary  A.  Reason.. 
Sara  C.  Clontier. . 
EttaM.  French  .. 


Superintendent  ... 
Principal  teacher. . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 


$1,200 
720 
600 
600 
600 
120 
500 
480 


W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 

H. 
H. 


Sept  20,1880 
Sept.  20,1894 
May  18,1897 
Nov.  1,1804 
Feb.  16,1804 
May  14,1899 
Sept.  1,1894 
Oct.  1,1897 
Deo.  21,1897 


Superintendent  . 

Teacher 

Matron .  .• 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Farmer 

Carpenter 

IndUB  assistant . 
do 


1,000 
600 
600 
460 
460 
460 
600 
600 
240 
240 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
I. 
I. 


Mar. 
Ape. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
June 
Sept 
June 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Apr. 


10,1891 
7,1894 
7,1892 

26,1895 

20,1899 
1,1898 

16,1899 
2,1888 
1,1889 

26,1890 


Superintendent 

Prmoipal  teacher 

Teacher , 

Kindergartner 

Indnatnal  teacher. . . . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstresi 

Assistant  seamstress. , 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. . , 

Cook 

Aasiatant  cook  , 

Fanner 


Bnerintendent  ... 
Principal  teacher  . 

Teacher  

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . 


Afldatant  seamstress . 

Laundress 

Asistant  laundress  . 

Cook 

Assistant  cook  

Faimer 


Superintendent 

Clerk  and  assistant  e 
perintendent 

Physician 

Assistant  clerk 

Disciplinarian 

Principal  teacher  ... 

Teacher 

do 


1,000 
660 
600 
600 
600 
600 
400 
450 
180 
300 
240 
400 
240 
600 


May  2.1892 
Nov.  8,1894 
Apr.  14,1887 
Nov.  5,1898 
Jose  27, 1899 
Nov.  M,1895 
Feb.  25,1899 
Mav.  1,1806 
Mar.  27,1899 
Oct  27,1896 
Mar.  6,1899 
Oct  8,1808 
May  18, 1897 
July  26, 1896 


1«000 
660 
540 
600 
600 
600 
800 
450 
180 
860 
240 
400 
240 
450 


Sept  5,1801 
Apr.  14, 1808 
Nov.  5,1897 
Feb.  12, 1895 
Apr.  1,1895 
Mftr.  4,1896 
Mar.  15, 1897 
JOM  n,  1899 
Nov.  16, 1897 
Nov.  1,1897 
Oet  1,1898 
Jan.  7.1899 
Sept  1,1898 
......do 


1,800 
1,200 

1,000 
500 
900 
900 


Mar.  15, 1884 
Sept  1,1881 

Apr.  1,1802 
Jan.  15, 1896 
Oct  20.1888 
Apr.  6,1882 
Oct  4, 1894 
Mar.    1,1892 


Act  Julj  1.1886 
687). 


Act  July  1, 1806 
(80  Stats.,  580). 


Treaty  Oct.  11, 
1842  (7  Stats.. 
586).  Act  July 
1.1806  (aOStals.. 
587). 


Aet  Jniy  1.  1868 

(aOStatB..567). 


Act  July  1,  1606 
(B08tate.,660). 
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lAst  ofpenons  employed  m  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO^  1899^  under  ffu  prfm- 
gions  of  the  act  of  July  1^  1898,  and  other  laws  noted — Continaed. 

•EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 18W— Oonttnued. 


Name. 


Position. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Salem  Boarding  School, 
Oreg. — Continued . 


Margaret  Miller 

Nellie  J.  Campbell 

Frances  Bowman 

Robert  De  Poe 

Millie  P.  Dohse 

Josiah  George 

Josephine  Cnilders. . . . . 
Amanda  S.  Arnii^trong. 

Ensebia  L.  Clark 

Eliz.  T.  Adair 

DoUie  Laufmaji 

Katie  L.  Brewt  r 

L.  C.  Henderson 

Carrie  Chamky 

S.M.Childers 

John  Pattee 

Axel  Peterson 

Katie  McMann 

Theodore  M.  Thorn  pson 
John  Pugh 


John  Dizney 

Almond  R.  Campbell. 

San    Cbrios    Aaency 
Boarding  School,  Ariz. 

Lydia  Hunt  Wright . . . 

Anna  B.  Oould 

Lillian  Evangeline 
Johnson. 

Helen  C.  Shcahan 

Robert  D.  Shutt 

Benjamin  Mahseel 


LizrieS.  Shutt 

SudicT.Rudd 

Kate  M.Campbell... 

Joanna  Jackson 

Charlotte  Schulz 

Ethelbert  Kalusho . . 
Andrew  F.Jackson  . 

Isaac  Cutter 

Myron  Sippi 

ADceMay 


Santa  Ft  Boarding 
School,  N.  Mex. 


Andrew  H.  Veltz 

Francis  J.  McCormack 
L.M.Silcott 


HughSonsca 

Thomas  H.Thrussell 

E.J.  Veltz 

MaryE.  Daws 

Harrie  ThroBsell 

Richard  M.  Graham . 
Margaret  E.  Laird. . . 

W.T.8helton 

Robert  Martin 

Millie  R.  Hall 

Sarah  M.  Cotton 

Mary  Holt 

Sara  Jeffries 

HattieA.Shelton... 

Dora  Gurule 

Joseph  Teabo 

Mary  B.  Osbom 

J^CSwink 

Douglas  Holt 

Corbett  Lawyar 

Chauncey  David 


Teacher 

....do 

....do 

AssiHtant  teacher 

Music  teacher 

Industrial  teacher. . . 

Matron  

Assistant  matron  — 

....do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Baker  

Cook 

Farmer  

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Assistant  tailor 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 
Assistant  shoe  and  har- 
ness maker. 

Blacksmith 

Engineer 


1600 
600 
600 
540 
600 
600 
720 
600 
500 
600 
540 
480 
480 
540 
720 
720 
600 
800 
600 
180 

600 
900 


W. 

W. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

w. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 


Sept.  6,1896 
Sept.  1,1881 
Mar.  11,1897 
May  25,1897 
Jan.  1,1890 
Sept  8,1896 
Jan.  1,1896 
Apr.  21,1897 
Nov.  26,1896 
Nov.  4,1889 
Sept  27.1893 
Oct  15,1894 
Nov.  27, 1897 
Oct.  12,1896 
1,1896 


Jan. 
July 
Sept. 
Mar. 
Oct 
July 


1,1891 
6,1892 
1,1899 
1,1891 
1,1898 


Sept  18.1898 
Apr.  17,1897 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

do 


1,200 
720 


Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant  Indus  trial 
teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 

Shoemaker p. 

Indian  aasistant 


720 


500 
540 
120 
540 
240 
540 
240 
m.20 
120 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  and  normal 

teacher. 

Disciplinarian 

Assistant  disciplinarian 

Teacher ' 

do 

Assistant  teacher 

do  

Kinderffartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Assistant       industrial 

teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Nurse 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Carpenter 

Tailor 

Assistant  tailor 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 


1,800 

1,000 

900 

720 
120 
720 
660 
480 
150 
600 
720 
120 

720 
600 
860 
600 
600 
500 
480 
500 
720 
600 
120 
600 


Aug.  20,1889 
Jan.  8,1889 
Nov.  18,1898 

Mar.  18.1899 
Dec.  19,1892 
Nov.  27,1896 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
May 


12,1895 

2,1896 

18,1895 

8,1899 

20,1899 

17,1897 

1,1897 

27,1896 

18,1896 

15,1899 


Oct.  1,1890 
Oct  10,1895 
Jan.     1,1890 

Aug.  28, 1897 
July  1,1898 
Oct.  1, 1890 
Sept  1,1895 
Sept    1,1897 

.....do.. 

Aug.  1,1896 
July  28,1894 
July     1, 1896 


Dec. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Sept 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Oct. 


8,1896 
26,1896 

18!  1896 
8,1894 
11,1895 
10, 1899 
1,1896 
8,1894 
8,1899 
15,1899 
11,1896 


Act  July  1, 1806 
(30  Stats.,  5S7>. 


Act  July  1,  1898 
(80  Stats.,  590). 
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EMPLOYEES   IN   80HOOL   SEBVIOB. 


IaA  ofpenom  employed  in  ihe  Indian  School  Service  on  June  80,1899,  under  theprovir- 
siona  of  the  act  of  July  i,  1898,  and  other  law8  no^e^i^-Gontinaed. 

EMPLOYBD  IN  THB  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80.  189»-Continiied^ 


Name. 


Podtion. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment. 


Item  of  appio- 
priatioQ. 


Santa  Fe  Boarding 
School,  N.Mex.^-avd. 

J.Q.Borego 

Jamee  D.  Farrington . . 

Reyes  Gurole 

Jamee  A.  Brown 

Sterling  Price 

Santee  Agency,  Ndyr. 

BANTKK  BOABDINO 
SCHOOL. 

Lonine  Cavalier 

Laura  Howe 

Joseph  C.Day 

Anna  M.  Mendenhall . 

Maggie  Brunson 

Eunice  Kitto 

Nancy  St.  Clair 

Jane  Lawrence 

Annie  A.  L.  Kirk 

Sarah  Boyer 

Joshua  Crow 

HOPE  BOARDrNG 
SCHOOL. 


Walter  J.  Wicks 

Josephine  E.  Hilton. 

Cornelia  Stroh 

Maud  Echo  Hawk. . . 

Henrietta  Jones 

CF.Miller 


PONCA  DAT  SCHOOL. 


Matthew  R.  Dewig 

Seger  Boarding  School, 
Okla. 


JohnH.Seser 

S.  K.  Waucnope 

FmTim.  Kane 

Georgiana  Stebbins ... 

OUlleMead 

Claire  Abbott 

Melissa  E.  Oreen 

Bertie  Aspley 

Julia  Lizard 

Lizzie  White 

Blanche  Warpath 

Mary  Li  tUe  Bear 

Diana  W.Man 

Nellie  Barada 

Peter  B.Ratzlaff 

John  Wilson 

J.O.Dizon 

James  Inkinish 

Joel  Little  Bird 

Jacob  Jones 

Nancy  Caddo 

Lulu  Littie  Medicine. . 

May  Black  Bear 

Pawnee  Bill 


Seminole  School,  Fla. 


J.E.Brecht  .. 
F.  B.  Tippins . 


ing 


\e  Agency  1 
School,  Wi 


'yo. 


E.C.Naidin 

Prank  A.  Virtue. 


Blacksmith 

Assistant  blacksmith . 

Night  watchman 

Engineer 

Janitor 


$600 
120 
420 
860 
120 


W. 

I. 
I. 
L 
I. 


Jan.  24,18W 

Dec.  1,1898 

Oct  1,1802 

Apr.  11,1890 

July  1,1897 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher. . , 

Matron , 

Assistant  matron . . . , 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundresH. 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Night  watchman ... 


900 
600 
540 
500 
800 
450 
400 
180 
420 
120 
800 


W. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
L 
W. 
L 
I. 


8,1888 
9,1896 
10,1896 
5,1885 
9,1896 
1,1806 
4,1896 
May  18,1880 
May  24,1894 
Jan.  28,1888 
June  15,1895 


Apr. 

Jim. 

Oct 

Sept. 

Dec 

Jan. 

Oct 


Superintendent 

Teacher  

Matron , 

Seamstress 

Cook 

Laborer ,... 


Teacher  


900 
540 
600 
420 
800 


p.m.60 


W. 


Aug.  1,1895 
Sept  1,1895 
July  9,1895 
Aug.  19,1805 
Sept  8,1895 
Jan.     1,1896 


Jan.  20,1896 


Superintendent  . 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Kindergartner  .. 

Matron , 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress 

Baker 

Assistant  baker  ... 

Cook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer. . . 

Carpenter 

Gardener 

Indian 
.....do. 
....do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 


1,200 
900 
660 
600 
600 
600 
480 
420 
120 
860 
120 
240 
180 
400 
720 
240 
600 
800 
180 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 


Jan.  1, 1873 
Aug.  2,1894 
Sept  5,1885 
Sept  8,1891 
Jan.  15,1899 
Apr.  9,1894 
Oct  25,1898 
Aug.  16,1885 
Se^  7,1897 
Feb.  20,1895 
Mar.  27, 1899 
Dec  1,1896 
Apr.  1,1896 
Aug.  12, 1896 
Jan.  9,1868 
Apr.  22,1899 
Aug.   1,1895 


Jan. 
Apr. 
Oct 
Nov. 


1,1899 
1,1898 
8,1866 
1,1898 


Feb.  11,1899 
Mar.  15,1899 
Apr.    1,1899 


Industrial  teacher. 
Teacher 


1,000 
600 


Jan.  1,1892 
Apr.  25.1896 


Superintendent . . . 
Principal  teacher. . 


1.400 
T20 


Mar.  14,1894 
Dec.  1,1895 


Act  Mar.  2.  1889 
(25  Stats.,  896), 


Act  July  1,  1898 
(80  8UtB.,587). 


Act  July  1,  1806 
(80  Stats.,  687). 


Act  July  1. 1888 
(30StatB.,686). 


Act  July  1,  1808 
(80Stata.,690)* 
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lAtt  ofpenans  employed  m  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  ihe  provi- 
giona  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  laws  noted— Oontinaed. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  8BRVICB  JUNE  80,  1899— Oontlnned. 


Name. 


POflition. 


Salary. 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Shoshone  Agency  Board- 
inoSchool,Wyo.-^^'VA. 


Antoinette  Spiers 

Agnes  J.  LocKhard 

^zabeth  F.  Riley 

August  F.  Duclos , 

Charles  E.  Snvder 

Clara  J.  Nardfn 

Clare  JesBup 

Annie  E.  Virtue , 

Viola  Hereford 

Pretty  Woman , 

Bear  >¥oman , 

Fred  Leonard 

Florence  Ralston 

Werta  W.  Cochrane ... 
Josephs.  Hill 


Agency 
School,  < 


Oreg. 


Bert  R.  Betz 

Nora  Holmes 

Samuel  Center. . . 
Alice  C.  Peairs . . . 
Harriet  Hollace. , 

Mary  Kruger 

Minnie  Lane 

Helen  M.  Miller. 
Harriet  Lindsey. 
Albert  Reid 


attaelon  Agency  Board- 
ing School,  S.  Dak. 


J.L.  Baker 

James  W.  Plake 

Qussle  Stocker 

Mary  Shaw 

Eva  A nderson 

E.  D.  Prescott 

Henrietta  Baker 

EllaBrinker 

Martha  Payer 

Addie  Butler 

George  W.  Pocatello.. 
JohnH.  Bailly 


Standing  Rock  Agency, 
N,Dak, 

GRAND    RIVBK  BOABI>- 
ING  SCHOOL. 

U.M.Noble 

Johnson  C.  McGahey . 

Ruth  E.  Laughlin 

Joseph  W.  Evans 

Henry  Obershaw 

Anna  Hanck 

Clara  Price 

Ida  Taggart 

Richard  Casey 

Hannah  Rasp 

Henry  Waubllcigala . . 

Thomas  Tunweya 

Louisa  Wakinyanohlt- 

ika. 
Imelda  Marpeya- 

shanke. 

IKDUBTBIAL  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

Ewald  C.  Witzleben ... 
Seraphine  E.  Ecker. . . 
TUlaM.Zielke 


Teacher 

....do 

Kindergartner ,  _ . 

MannaTtraining  teacher 
Industrial  teacher. . . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundreie. . 

Baker  

Cook 

Carpenter 


1660 
600 
600 
720 
480 
600 
500 
640 
150 
400 
240 
480 
540 
600 
900 


Dec.  10,1804 
July  1,1886 
Sept.  1,1896 
Sept  1,1894 
Jan.  21,1899 
Nov.  16, 1895 
Jan.  1,1890 
Sept  27. 1896 
Dec.  16,1898 
May  1,1889 
Sept  1,1804 
Jan.  1,1898 
Dec.  22,1896 
Feb.  21,1809 
May    9,1896 


Superintendent . . . . 
Prmcipal  teacher. . 
Indusoial  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron . . 


Laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook... 
Indian  assistant. 


900 
660 
600 
600 
800 
400 
800 
400 
120 
240 


Sept. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
June 
Nov. 
Sept 
May 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


8,1896 

1,1892 
10,1894 
10,1899 
14,1898 
20,1894 
21,1898 

6,1896 
18,1899 

4,1899 


Superintendent 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher 

Normal  teacher 

Kindergartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Shoe  and  harness  maker 
Fireman 


1.200 
900 
660 
000 
600 
720 
600 
460 
860 
480 
600 
400 


W. 
I. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
H. 


Oct 
Feb. 
May 
Dec. 
Sept 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Oct 
Oct 
May 
Dec. 


6,1888 

26,1896 

19,1898 

29,1894 

80,1896 

1,1802 

6,1888 

1,1898 

6,1897 

24,1897 

20,1809 

10,1896 


Superintendent . . . 

Physician 

Principal  teacher  . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook 

Niffht  watchman., 
Indian  asslBtant.. 
....do 

....do 


Superintendent . , 
Principal  teacher. 
Teacher 


900 
900 
720 
600 
600 
600 
860 
480 
480 
480 
800 
240 
240 

180 


1,000 
720 
600 


W. 
W. 
W. 


June  12,1894 
Dec  10,1896 
Nov.  20,1897 
Dec.  9,1896 
Dec.  1,1896 
July  1,1896 
Mar.  10.1899 
Apr.  8,1899 
Apr.  14,1897 
Apr.  1,1896 
Apr.  1,1899 
July  12,1896 
Sept  .1,1898 


.do. 


Nov.  17,1886 
Sept  1,1891 
Oct   18,1896 


Act  July  1, 1896 
(80  Stats.,  687). 


Act  Mar.  3, 1891 
(28  Stats.,  821). 


Act  Mar.  2, 1889 
(26  Stats.,  896). 
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List  ofpenons  empi&ved  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  provi- 
tions  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1898,  and  other  lawe  noted--CGDtiimed. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SEBVICB  JUNE  80,  ia»»-Ooiitlime<L 


Name. 


POSltiOB. 


SaUut. 


Sex. 


Baoe. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 


Item  of  appxo- 
piiation. 


Standing  Rock  A^encj/t 
N,  i^aJb.— Continued. 

INDUiT&IAL  BOAEIMMG 

8CHooL--continued. 

Agnes  V.  Wltrieben. . . . 

Rofllia  A.  Dapler 

Ada  Endres 

PetronUla  Uhing 

Mary  Muff 

Joseph  J.  Huse 

Bertha  Weber 

WUliam  R.  Bower 

Andrew  Cankunuua. . . 

WalbmgaHnse 

Maud  Kangiwicasa 

Bruno  Ikuhlnla 


Maigaret  Martiyasapa. 
San3iR.QiUand....\:. 
Emma  Mens 


Teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Baker 

Cook 

Carpenter  and  engineer 

Night  watchman 

Hoa>ital  nurse 

Assistant  hospital  nurse 
Assistant  industrial 
teacher. 

Indian  assistant 

.....do 

do 


AGRICULTURAL  BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 


Martin  Kennel 

Rhabana  Stoup 

Bridget  McColIlgan. . . . 

Felix  Hoheisel 

Placida  Scbaefer 

Crescentia  Hautemasa. 
Cecilia  K.  Hamednd . . 

Theresa  Markle 

Mabel  Martiyawaku  wa 

Mary  H.  Holenstein 

Josephine  Landrle 

Edward  C.  Meagher. . . . 

Paul  Ptehincala 

Jennie  Matohakikpa. . . 

Abigial  Clement 

Edward  La  Compte 

Nathan  S.  Mackintosh . 


FIBLD  BBRVICB. 

Marie  L.  Van  Solen  ... 

Marie  L.  McLaughlin . 
BLennine  Ooumoyer . . 


DAT  SCHOOLS. 

Cannon  Ball: 

Agnes  O.  Fredette 

Kate  Mens 

Albert  Karginciquale 
Bull  Head: 

Henry  O.  Allison 

Joseph  Tasunkelnsa- 
hfl^. 
No.l: 

James  L.  Hazard 

Eugene  Hoksilasapa . 
No.  2: 

Agnes  B.  Reedy 

Luke  Isnawakuwa. . . 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher  . . . 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher. . . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron. . . , 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress. 

Cook 

Aadstantoook 

Carpenter , 

Niffht  watchman 

Indian  assistant 

do 

do 

School  clerk 


Female    industrial 
teacher. 

....do 

....do 


9540 
600 
360 
480 
480 
480 
480 
720 
360 
860 
240 
800 

240 
240 
240 


1,000 
720 
600 
600 
600 
860 
480 
480 
120 
480 
300 
600 
300 
240 
240 
240 
720 


600 


600 
600 


Tomah  Boarding  SchooL 
WU. 

lindley  M.  Compton . . . 
Thomas  A.  W.  Jones  . . . 

May  D.  Church 

Sue  O.Smith 

Esther  B.  Hoy  t 

Augustus  Breuninger . . 

Edward  J.  Peacore 

MinaL.8pnidling 

KateMcEvoy 


Teacher  

Housekeeper  . 
Janitor 

Teacher 

Janitor 


Teacher 

Janitor 

Teacher 

Janitor 


p.m.  60 
p.  m.  18 

p.m.  60 
p.m.  18 


_i.60  P. 

m.80  F. 

m.l8  M. 

m.60  M. 

m.l8  M. 


W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

W. 

I. 

W. 

H. 

W. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

H. 

W. 


Mar. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Oct 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Sept 
July 
June 
Apr. 


1,1884 
1,1886 
1,1894 
1,1891 
1,1895 
1,1892 
16.1899 
25.1899 
1,1896 
1.1891 
1,1899 
1,1896 


July  1,1896 
Nov.  1,1896 
June    1,1899 


Nov. 

Sept 

Sept 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Oct 

Sept. 

July 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Sept 

Feb. 

Oct 

Apr. 


1,1884 
1,1888 
1,1892 
1,1890 
1,1888 
1,1894 
1,1897 
1.1884 
1,1899 
1,1894 
1,1896 
1,1891 
16,1896 
15,1898 
1,1899 
18,1898 
12,1899 


Mar.    1,1896 

Apr.     1,1806 
July    1,1806 


Mar. 
Apr. 
Sept 

Apr. 
Oct 


16,1891 
1,1899 
1,1806 

1,1897 
7,1896 


Jan.  22,1894 
Sept    1,1896 

Sept    1,1896 
Apr.  18,1896 


Superintendent . . . . 

Clerk 

Principal  teacher. . , 

Teacher 

do 

do 

Industrial  teacher. 

Matron , 

Assistant  matron .. . 


1,400 
600 
660 
600 
540 
480 
480 
660 
420 


Mar.  11,1801 
Dec.  19,1805 
Nov.  4,1801 
Apr.  19,1898 
Sept.  12,1896 
Sept  1,1896 
Dec  5,1807 
Nov.  15,1890 
July    1,1806 
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List  ofpereons  employed  in  the  IndUm  Sdiool  Service  on  June  SO,  1899^  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  July  i,  1898,  and  other  ktwe  noted — Ckmtinaed. 

SMPLOY£D  IN  THB  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  80, 1899~C(mtiiiiwd. 


Nome. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

BMe.j 

Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

19^— OoBtiiiued. 
Florence  Walton 

Nnne 

•800 

540 
240 
420 
480 
180 
600 
600 
600 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

I. 

W. 

L    ^ 

W. 

W. 

I. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

Bept  11,1896 
Sept    1,1896 
May    1,1898 
Oct   24,1898 
July    1,1893 
Mar.    8,1899 
July    1,1897 
July    1.1888 
Sept  18,1898 

Froma  Ward 

SeamstresB 

Asristant  seamstress.... 
lAundrefPS ........ .....r 

Sarah  Sedone 

Lovilla  M.  Homer 

Jessie  E.  Emery 

Sarah  Williams.*  ..  . 

Cook 

Asnstant  cook 

Patrick  McEvoy 

Oeorsre  E.  Homer 

Charles  D.Ward 

Tbngue  River   Agency 
Day  School,  MonL 

Wm.  C.  Kohlenbeiig . . 

Farmer 

Ceirpenter 

Engineer  and  gardener. 

Aot  July  1, 1806 

Teaoher 

p.m.  60 
p.m.80 

M. 
F. 

w. 
w. 

June    8,1894 
Jan.     7.1896 

(80Stali.,587). 

Mary  H.  Kohlenbog. 
TuloHp  Agency,  Waah. 

CkM>k 

Act  July  1, 1886 

DAT  SCHOOIiS. 

TidaUp: 

Flora  M.  Harris 

Lnmmi: 

George  A.  Bremner  . . 

RoseBremner 

Swinomlsh: 

Maggie  Klshbanxh... 

Margaret  Knight .... 

Uhttah  and  Ouray 
Agency,  Utah. 

UINTAH  BOARDING 
IICHOOL. 

James  E.  Kirk 

Teacher  

do 

Housekeeper 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

p.m.  72 

p.m.72 
p.m.  80 

p.m.72 
p.m.  80 

F. 

M. 
F. 

F. 
F. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

Feb.     1,1892 

Feb.  11,1898 
Oct     1,1896 

Oct     9,1891 
July    1,1897 

(80  Stats.,  687). 
Treaty   Oct    7, 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

1,000 
660 
540 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

M. 
F. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
I. 
w. 

L 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 

Sept  26,1898 
F«b.     1,1896 
Sept  18.1896 
Jan.     1,1899 
Apr.    9,1896 
Sept    8,1896 
8^t    1,1898 
Feb.    5,1896 
Sept    1,1896 

Apr.  14,1895 
June   8,1899 

1868  (18  Stata., 
678):  act  July 
1,   1898    (80 
StatB.»587). 

ORT-ar  H.  Lipps 

Jesse  E.  Tyler 

do 

George  E.'Choteau 

Mary  A.  Cobert 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

600 
500 

OllieMart 

AsBisiant  matron 120 

Seamstress 600 

Lillian  Malady 

Annie  M.  Duke 

lAundress 

500 

Elizabeth  Belcher 

Cook 

500 

900 
600 

OUBAY  BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 

John  M.  Commons 

Mary  Moores 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

VmaHUa  Agency  Board- 
ing School,  Oreg. 

MollleV.Galther 

Elsie  Coffin  Bushee 

Aot  July  1, 1866 

Teacher 

1,000 
660 
600 
600 
500 
800 
480 
180 
400 
180 
400 
180 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

w. 

I. 

w. 
w. 

H. 
H. 
I. 
W. 
I. 
W. 
L 

Sept    1,1886 
Nov.  10,1890 
Aug.  12,1895 
Nov.    1,1894 
Aug.    1,1892 
Sept.    1,1896 
Sept    6,1808 
Nov.  26,1898 
Dec.    1.1894 
Sept    1,1894 
Dec    2,1896 
Jan.     5,1899 

<808tatt.,587). 

Hattie  M.  McDowell . 

do 

Jacob  F.  Clemmer 

EllaBrii^irs 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Mary  Smith 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

T^vfura  P^irdv 

Margaret  McKay 

Louisa  Bennett . . 

Assistant  seamstress .... 
Laundress 

Su.sie  Wamer 

Assistant  laundress 

Cook 

Anna  Parmeta 

Caroline  Johnson  ...... 

Amistant  coofc ... r , 

Vermihon  Laig  Board- 

Act  July  1,1898 

ing  School,  Minn. 

Oliver  H.  Gates 

Mattie  L.  Adams 

Margaret  W.  Petlcolaa. . 

Honor  M.  Denly 

Oeonre  Hunter 

Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Matron 

1,200 
720 
600 
480 
800 
860 

M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

May    8,1892 
Dec.    2,1898 
Apr.  15,1896 
Sept    1,1888 
June  16,1899 
Apr.  12,1808 

(80Stat,687). 

Cook 

Engineer 

Willmm  Denly 

Laborer 
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IaA  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO,  1899,  under  the  provi- 
gions  of  the  act  of  July  i,  lS9Sf  and  other  laws  noted—Couimxied. 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVIGE  JUNE  80. 189»-Oontiniied. 


Name. 


Fodtion. 


Salary, 


Sex. 


Race. 


Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 


Item  of  appro- 
priation. 


Warm  apHng$  Agency 
Boarding  achootj  Oreg. 


Sam.B.  Davis 

Eva  Wentworth 

Florence  Wells 

Thomas  J.  Jackson . 
Jessie  L.  Mclntyre . 

NugenKauts 

Emma  T.  Houtz 

Etta  Holliday 

LillieKalama 

Rebeccab  Hascal . . 
Emma  V.  Bmno . . . 

Daisv  Hayes 

Millie  Anderson 

Sarah  Foster 

Salile  McCk)rkle 

E.W.Rim 

Warren  McCorkle. . 
James  Hayes , 


Weatem  Shoshone  Agency 
Boarding  School^  Nev. 


AnnaC.  Etoan 

Fannie  M.  Mayers. 

Herbert  Egan 

Maiy  Y.  Rodffer. 


Sadie  A.  WooTsey 

Annie  Valley  Prior., 
Henrietta  Mitchell.., 


While    Earth   Agency, 
Minn. 

WHITB  BARTH   BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. 


Charlies  L.  Davis 

Mar^  Jackson 

Maxim  Vanoss 

LvdiaE.  Davis 

Mary  R.  Campbell 

Lizzie    Van    Valken- 
burgh. 

Nancy  Beaupre 

F.L.  Maleesy 


PINE  POINT   BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


Herbert  J.  Curtis 

OtisO.  Benson 

IdaLaChapelle 

Lillie  P.  Gilford 

Charles  Moulton 

Etta  Knickerbacker . . 

Minnie  Rock 

Mary  Lambert 

Josephine  Beaulieu ... 
Lizzie  Francis 


WILD   RICB    RIVER 
BOARDING  SCHOOL. 


Viola  Cook 

Carrie  A.  Walker 

Hermoine  C.  Sempf . . . 

David  McArthur 

Carrie  C.  Ellis 

Maggie  Beaulieu 

Clara  Ducette 

Daisy  A.  Mcintosh .... 
Victoria  Ross 


Superintendent 

Principal  teacher 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Kindersartner 

Industrial  teacher 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

do 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. , 

Laundress 

Assistant  laundress... 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 

Farmer 

Assistant  farmer 

Night  watchman 


tl,200 
660 
600 
640 
600 
600 
600 
480 
800 
480 
800 
480 
800 
480 
800 
720 
800 
800 


Jan.  1,1806 
Jan.  8,1896 
Sept.  1,1804 
May  25,1896 
Jan.  17,1896 
Jan.     1,1888 


Sept 
Apr. 
Sept. 
Apr. 
June 
Jan. 
Deo. 
Oct 
Nov. 


1,1898 
8,1809 
1,1886 
1,1898 
1,1807 
1,1898 
6,1807 
1,1808 
7,1896 


Aug.  10,1895 
Jan.  2,1800 
do 


Superintendent..... 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher., 

Matron 

Seamstress , 

Laundress 

Cook , 


960 


500 
420 
420 
420 


Sept 
July 
June 
Nov. 
Sept 
Jan. 
Dec. 


1,1888 
1,1895 
7,1899 
6,1863 
1,1898 
1,1899 
8,1897 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Industrial  teacher . 

Matron 

Seamstress 

Laundress 


Cook 

Night  watchman . 


1000 
600 
400 
500 
400 
860 

860 
800 


Nov. 
July 
Apr. 
Nov. 
Sept 
Oct 

Apr. 
Jan. 


17,1892 
1,1889 
1,1899 
27,1894 
26,1897 
21,1895 

1,1899 
1,1896 


Superintendent  ... 

Physician , 

Teacher , 

Assistant  teacher. . 
Industrial  teacher. 

Matron 

Assistant  matron.. 

Seamstress 

Laundress 

Cook , 


960 
900 
600 
540 
400 
500 
120 
420 


Sept  6,1895 
May  11,1899 
AiH*.  8,1895 
Oct  22,1896 
Apr.  1,1899 
1,1892 
1,1896 
1,1894 
1.1896 
1,1894 


Apr. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Sept 
Sept 
Jan. 


Maggie  McArihur. 
Mellnda  Porter .... 


Superintendent 

Teacher 

Assistant  teacher 

Industrial  teacher. . . 

Matron 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress. 

Laundress 

Cook 

Assistant  cook 


960 
600 
640 
400 
640 
800 
480 
120 
860 
400 
240 


Sept  1,1889 
June  9,1894 
Mar.  11,1807 
May  29,1808 
Jan.  12,1891 
Jan.  1,1899 
May  18,1807 
Oct  17,1896 
Sept  12,1896 
May  27,1896 
Mar.  10,1809 


Act  July  1,1896 
(80  Stat,  567). 


Act  July  1,1898 
(80  Stat,  667). 


Treaty  May  19. 
1867,  (16  Stat., 
710) ;  act  Jan. 
14,  1889  (25 
Stat,  642). 


Act  Jan.  14, 1880 
(26  Stat,  642). 


Act  Jan.  14, 1880 
(26Stat,642). 
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List  of  persons  employed  in  the  Indian  School  Service  on  June  SO.  1899y  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  July  i,  1898,  and  other  laws  noteci—Continued. 


EMPLOYED  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  SERVICE  JUNE  30, 1899-Continued. 

Name. 

Position. 

Salary. 

Sex. 

Race. 

Date  of  origi- 
nal appoint- 
ment 

Item  of  appro- 
priation. 

WUtmberg  Boarding 
School^WU, 

Act  July  1,  1896 
(30  Stat.  587). 

Superintendent 

Clerk 

600 
600 

640 
480 

600 
860 
860 
860 
860 
540 
600 

M. 

M. 

F. 
F. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 

W. 
I. 
W. 

W. 
I. 

w. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

Aug.  24,1895 
Sept  18,1896 
Oct   28,1896 
Sept    1,1896 
Aug.  24,1896 

do 

Oct     6,1897 
Aug.  25,1898 
Oct    25,1896 
Aug.  24,1895 
Sept    1.1895 
Jan.     2,1896 

James  Van  Wert 

Alice  Johnson 

Teacher ................ 

Ollne  Lysne 

do 

David  Pallado 

Industrial  teacher  and 

bandmaster. 
Matron 

Anna  Jacobson 

Sarah  House 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Li2Eie  M.Hill 

Mary  Doxtator 

Laundress 

Barbara  Overen 

Cook 

HUdusRaUson 

Farmer 

Peter  CSchlytter 

Yakima  AgengiBocard- 
ingSehool,  Wash, 

Calvin  Asbnry 

Carpenter 

Act  July  1.1898 

Superintendent 

Teacher 

1,200 
660 
600 
600 
600 
600 
480 
500 
240 
500 
240 
500 
240 
600 
500 
240 
120 
120 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

?: 

F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

L 
W. 
I. 

w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

Dec.  16.1892 
Dec.    1.1894 
Mar.  16,1896 
Nov.    2.1898 
Nov.  15,1898 
•Nov.  12,1896 
Oct     1,1888 
Jan.     1,1894 
Apr.    1,1899 
Aug.  13,1896 
Jan.     1,1896 
Aug.  18,1896 
Apr.     1, 1899 
Sept  10.1898 
Aug.  20,1898 
Jan.     1,1899 
Oct     1.1898 
Apr.     1.1809 

(aOStat,587). 

lica  S.  Whitaker 

KateH.McCaw 

do 

BessieF.Ball 

Klndergartner 

n.  M  <?nm«^n 

Industrial  teacher 

Matmn 

Maggie  Mackay 

Agnes  Bond 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

Assistant  seamstress.... 
Laundress 

|l7;A.«nni%n.    , 

Aurelia  St.  Martin 

Mary  E.Hughes 

Emma  T/aqua 

Assistant  laundress 

Cook 

Anna  Stelnman ........ 

Maggie  Richards 

James  S.Anglea 

Thomw  H.  Smith  . . 

Assistant  cook 

Carpenter 

Qardener 

Andrew  Richards 

Hakett  Wesley 

Night  watchman 

Indian  assistant 

do 

Harry  Teio 

Yankton  Agency  Board- 
ing School,  S.  Dak, 

Edward  E.  Reardon. . . . 

Audrey  C.Schach 

M.  A.Franlc 

Act  July  1. 1896 

Superintendent 

Prindpal  teacher 

Teacher 

1,000 
660 
660 
540 
600 
600 
600 
400 
500 
500 
480 
240 
200 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 

M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

Oct    10.1884 
Nov.    8,1895 
Feb.    1,1899 
Oct     1,1887 
Sept  18,1897 
July  21,1894 
Dec.  24.1894 
Apr.    1.1896 
July    1,1891 
Sept  22.1896 
Sept    1,1894 
Oct    11,1895 
Apr.     1,1897 
July    1,1896 
Apr.    7,1896 
Apr.     4,1896 
Apr.  11,1896 
Oct     1.1896 

(80  Stat,  687). 

Mercy  I.  Bonnin 

do 

Grace  R.  Pilchcr 

Klndergartner 

R.A.Voy 

Indust^al  teacher 

Matron 

M  i^Ha  A 's4»h^i, 

Mary  Hunter 

Assistant  matron 

Seamstress 

J.  Tliomas 

Phoebe  A.  Thomas 

T  Aundreifs 

A.E.Voy 

Cook 

S.BarbIer 

Assistant  cook 

James  Irving 

Niffht  watchman 

do 

do 

J,  Beaux  . .  -T 

J.Clark 

R.  Bordeaux 

J.  White 

do 

WlnnlAAnhM 

do 

Independent  day  tchooU. 

Baird,CaL: 

MaryFendaU 

Fall  River.  Cal.: 

Ada  Campbell 

Act  July  1,  1896 

Teacher  

do 

p.m.  60 
p.m.60 
p.m.  60 
p.m.60 
p.m.72 

p.m.60 

p.m.60 

840 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
P. 
F. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

Sept    0,1896 
Mar.    1,1899 
Apr.     1.1890 
Jan.   16.1894 
Feb.  22,1888 

do 

Oct     1,1896 
Mar.  12.1898 

(30  Stat,  587). 

Hat  Creek.  Cal.: 

Kate  Lister 

Manchester,  Cal.: 

Ella  S.  Brown 

Potter  Valley,  Cal.: 

Hattie  L.  Chamber- 
lain. 
Ukiah.Ca].: 

Sarah  M.Cole 

Upper  Lake,  Cal.: 

F.  Alice  Swasey 

Shebit  Utah: 

Laura  B.  Work 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

8896 42 
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658  ADDBESSES   OF   GOMMIS8IONEBS   AND   OTHEBS. 

ADDRESSES  OF  COMMISSIONERS  AND  OTHERS. 

MBMBSB8    OP    THE     BOABD    OP     INDIAN     COMMI8SIONBBS      WITH     THXIR     POOT-OPFICB 

ADDBBBBBB. 

Darwin  R.  James,  chairman,  226  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  secretary.  1429  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  K.  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York. 

William  D.  W^er,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Lyon,  170  New  York  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  T.  Jacobs,  254  Warren  avenue  (west) ,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Phillip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  B.  Whipple,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Wm.  M.  Beardshear,  Ames,  Iowa. 

E.  Whittlesey,  8  Iowa  Circle,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INSPBCTOBS. 

Walter  H.  Graves,  of  Colorado. 
Cyrus  Beede.  of* Iowa. 
Wm.  J.  McConnell,  of  Idaho. 
Andrew  J.  Duncan,  of  Ohio. 
Jas.  McLaughlin,  of  North  Dakota. 
J.  Geo.  Wnght,  of  South  Dakota. 
Chas.  F.  Nesler,  of  New  Jersey. 
Arthur  M.  Tinker,  of  Massachusetts. 

SPBCIAL  INDIAN  AGBNTB. 

Saml.  L.  Taggart,  of  Iowa. 
Gilbert  B.  Pray,  of  Iowa. 
Elisha  B.  Reynolds,  of  Indiana. 
Alfred  C.  Hawley,  of  Illinois. 
Jas.  £.  Jenkins,  of  Iowa. 

8UPERINTBNDBKT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Miss  Estelle  Reel,  Arlington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

8DPBRVI80BS  OP  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Charles  D.  Rakestraw,  of  Nebraska. 
Albert  O.  Wright,  of  Wisconsin. 
Frank  M.  Conser,  of  Ohio. 
Millard  F.  Holland,  of  Maryland. 
RufuB  C.  Bauer,  of  Nebraska. 

SBCRETARIBS  OP  MIS8IONABT  80CIETIBS  BNOAOBD  IN  MISSION  AND  SCHOOL  WOEK   AMONG 

INDIANS. 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society :  Rev.  T.  J.  Moigan,  d.  d..  Ill  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York. 

Baptist  (Southern^  Home  Mission  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Convention:  Rev.  F.  H. 
Kerfoot,  d.  d.,  723  Anstell  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Catholic  (Roman)  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions:  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stephan,  927  6 
street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Conf^regational,  American  Missionary  Association:  Rev.  A.  F.  Beard,  d.  d.,  Con- 
gr^tional  Rooms,  Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street.  New  York. 

Episcopal  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society :  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Lloyd,  281 
Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 

Friends*  Yearly  Meeting :  Levi  K.  Brown,  Goshen,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Friends,  Orthodox :  Edw.  M.  Wistar,  905  Provident  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society :  Rev.  A.  B.  Leonard,  150  FifUi  avenue.  New  York. 

Methodist  (Southern) :  Rev.  W.  R.  Lambeth,  346  Public  Square,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mennonite  Missions :  Rev.  A.  B.  Shelby,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Presbyterian,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions:  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  d.  d.,  156  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

Presbyterian,  Board  of  Home  Missions:  Rev.  Chas.  L.  Thompson,  d.  d.,  156  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

Presbyterian  (Southern)  Home  Mission  Board:  Rev.  J.  N.  Craig,  d.  d.,  Innum 
Building,  22}  South  Broad  street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Reformed  Church  of  America,  Woman's  Executive  Committee  Domestic  Missions: 
165  West  Fifty-eighth  street,  New  York.  ^ 
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REGULATIONS  CONCERNING    RIGHT   OF   WAY  FOR  RAILWAY   LINES 
(WITH  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE)  THROUGH  INDL^  LANDS. 

Dbpabtmsmt  of  thb  Interiob, 

Office  of  Indian  Affaibb, 
WaskmgUm,  D.  C,  April  18,  1899. 

The  following  re^jnlatioiifl  are  preeciibed  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1899  (30  Stat 
L.,  990) ,  granting  rijght  of  way  for  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  telephone  line  through 
any  Indian  reservation,  lands  held  by  any  tribe  or  nation  in  Indian  Territory,  lands 
reserved  for  agency  or  other  purposes  connected  with  Indian  Service,  or  allotted 
lands: 

I.  By  said  act  a  right  of  way  is  mnted  '*  through  anjr  Indian  reservation  in  any 
State  or  Territory,  or  through  any  lands  held  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  nation  in  Indian 
Territory,  or  through  any  lands  reserved  for  an  Indian  agency  or  for  other  purposes 
in  connection  with  the  Indian  Service,  or  through  any  lands  which  have  been  allot- 
ted in  severalty  to  any  individual  Indian  under  any  law  or  treaty,  but  which  have 
not  been  conveyed  to  the  allottee  with  full  power  of  alienation,''  to  any  railroad 
company  oiganized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Territory. 

PermiMion  to  inrvej  or  locate  road. — 2.  No  railroad  companv  is  authorized  to 
survey  or  locate  a  line  of  road  through  or  across  any  of  said  lanos  until  permission 
from  the.Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  has  first  been  obtained. 

3.  Any  railroad  company  desiring  to  obtain  such  permission  must  file  its  applica- 
tion therefor  in  this  office,  for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Such 
application  should,  in  as  particular  a  manner  as  possible,  describe  the  proposed  line 
of  road  within  the  lands  named  in  this  act,  and  must  be  accompanied  by — 

First,  A  copy  of  its  articles  of  incorporation,  duly  certified  to  by  the  proper  officer 
of  the  company  under  its  corporate  seal,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  or  Territory 
where  oi^ganixed. 

Second.  A  copy  of  the  State  or  Territorial  law  under  which  the  company  was 
oiiganized,  with  the  certificate  of  the  governor  or  secretary  of  the  State  or  Territory 
that  the  same  is  the  existing  law. 

Third.  When  said  law  directs  that  the  articles  of  association  or  other  papers  con- 
nected with  the  organization  be  filed  with  anv  State  or  Territorial  officer,  the  certifi- 
cate of  such  officer  that  the  same  have  been  filed  according  to  law,  with  the  date  of 
the  filing  thereof. 

Fourth.  When  a  company  is  operating  in  a  State  or  Territory  other  than  that  in 
which  it  is  incorporated,  the  certificate  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  State  or  Territory 
is  required  that  it  has  complied  with  the  laws  of  that  State  or  Territory  governing 
foreign  corporations  to  the  extent  required  to  entitle  the  company  to  operate  in  such 
State  or  Territory. 

No  forms  are  prescribed  for  the  above  portion  of  the  proofs  required,  as  each  case 
must  be  governed  to  some  extent  bv  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territorv. 

Fifih.  The  official  statement,  unaer  seal  of  the  proper  officer,  that  the  oi^ganization 
has  been  completed:  that  the  company  is  fully  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  roaa  according  to  tne  existing  law.     (Form  1.) 

Sixth.  An  affidavit  by  the  president,  under  the  seal  of  the  company,  showing  the 
names  and  designations  of  its  officers  at  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  proofis.     (Form  2. ) 

Seventh.  If  ce^fied  copies  of  the  existing  laws  resardin^  such  corporations,  and  of 
new  laws  as  passed  trom  time  to  time,  be  S>rwardea  to  this  office  by  the  governor  or 
secretary  of  any  State  or  Territory,  a  company  ornmized  in  such  State  or  Territory 
may  file,  in  lieu  of  the  requirements  of  the  second  subdivision  of  this  paragraph,  a 
certificate  of  the  governor  or  secretary  of  the  State  or  Territory  that  no  change  has 
been  made  since  a  Riven  date,  not  later  than  that  of  the  laws  last  forwarded. 

4.  If  the  above  snowing  has  been  made  in  connection  with  an  application  for  r^ht 
of  way  over  the  public  Ismds  under  the  general  ri^ht-of-way  act  of  March  3,  1875,  a 
reference  to  the  previous  application  will  be  sufficient 

Proparation  of  maps  of  looation.— 5.  It  is  provided  by  the  third  section  of  this  act 
that  "before  the  grant  of  such  right  of  wav  shall  become  effective  a  map  of  the  sur- 
vey of  the  line  of  route  of  said  road  must  oe  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior." 

6.  All  maps  of  location  presented  for  approval  under  this  act  should  be  filed  with 
this  office  and  should  be  drawn  on  tracing  linen  and  in  duplicate. 

7.  Where  the  line  of  road  is  greatly  in  excess  of  20  miles,  separate  maps  should  be 
filed  in  20-mile  sections. 

8.  Where  right  of  way  is  desired  for  spurs  or  short  branch  lines  which  will  not 
greatly  enlai^  the  size  of  the  map,  they  may  be  shown  on  the  same  map  with  the 
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main  line,  and  should  be  separately  described  in  the  forms  by  termini  and  length. 
For  longer  lines  separate  maps  should  be  filed.  Grounds  desired  for  station  purposes 
may  be  indicated  on  the  map  of  location  of  the  road,  but  separate  plats  of  such 
grounds  must  be  filed  and  approved. 

9.  The  maps  should  show  any  other  road  crossed,  or  with  which  connection  is 
made,  and,  wnenever  possible,  the  station  number  on  the  survey  thereof  at  the  point 
of  intersection.  All  such  intersecting  roads  must  be  represented  in  ink  of  a  different 
color  from  that  used  for  the  line  for  which  the  applicant  asks  right  of  way.  Field 
notes  of  the  surveys  should  be  written  along  the  line  on  the  map.  If  the  map  would 
thereby  be  too  much  crowded  to  be  easily  read,  then  duplicate  field  notes  should  be 
filed  separate  from  the  map,  and  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  folded  for  filing.  In 
such  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  on  the  map  only  a  sufficient  number  of  Nation 
numbers  to  make  it  convenient  to  follow  the  field  notes  of  the  map.  The  map  must 
also  show  the  lines  of  reference  of  initial  and  terminal  points,  with  their  courses  and 
distances. 

10.  Typewritten  field  notes,  with  clear  carbon  copies,  are  preferred  whenever  sep- 
arate field  notes  are  necessary,  as  they  expedite  tne  exammation  of  appUcationa. 
The  field  notes,  whether  given  on  the  map  or  filed  separately,  must  be  so  complete 
that  the  line  may  be  retraced  from  them  on  the  ground.  They  should  show  whether 
lines  were  run  on  true  or  magnetic  bearings;  and  in  tne  latter  case  the  variation  of 
the  needle  and  date  of  determination  must  be  stated.  One  or  more  bearings  (or 
angular  connections  with  public  survev  lines)  must  be  siven.  The  ten-mile  sections 
must  be  indicated  and  numbered  on  all  lines  of  road  submitted. 

11.  The  scale  of  maps  showing  the  line  of  route  should  be  2,000  feet  to  an  inch. 
The  maps  may,  however,  be  drawn  to  a  larger  scale  when  necessary;  but  the  scale 
must  not  be  so  greatly  increased  as  to  make  the  map  inconveniently  lai^ge  for  hand- 
ling. In  most  cases  by  furnishing  separate  field  notes  an  increase  of  scale  can  be 
avoided.  Plats  of  station  ground  should  be  drawn  on  a  scale  of  400  feet  to  an  inch, 
and  must  be  filed  separately  from  the  line  of  route.  Such  plats  should  show  enough 
of  the  line  of  route  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  tract  with  reference  thereto. 

12.  The  termini  of  the  line  of  road  should  be  fixed,  by  reference  of  course  and  dis- 
tance to  the  nearest  existing  comer  of  the  public  survey.  The  map,  engineer's  affi- 
davit,  and  president's  certificate  (Forms  3  and  4)  should  each  show  tnese  connections. 
The  company  must  certify  in  Form  4  that  the  road  is  to  be  operated  as  a  common 
carrier  of  passengers  and  freight  A  tract  for  station  grounds  must  be  similarly  ref- 
erenced and  described  on  the  plat  and  in  Forms  7  and  8,  except  when  the  tract  con- 
forms to  the  subdivisions  of  the  public  surveys,  in  which  case  it  may  be  described  in 
the  forms  according  to  the  subdivisions. 

13.  When  either  terminal  of  the  line  of  route  is  upon  unsnrveyed  land  it  must  be  con- 
nected by  traverse  with  an  established  comer  of  the  public  survey,  if  not  more  than 
6  miles  aistant  from  it,  and  the  single  bearing  and  distance  from  tne  terminal  ^point 
to  the  comer  computed  and  noted  on  the  map,  in  the  engineer's  affidavit,  and  m  the 
president's  certificate  (Forms  3  and  4) .  The  notes  and  Sil  data  for  the  computation 
of  the  traverse  must  be  given. 

14.  When  the  distance  to  an  established  comer  of  the  public  survey  is  more  than  6 
miles,  this  connection  will  be  made  with  a  natural  object  or  a  permanent  monument 
which  can  be  readily  found  and  recognized,  and  which  will  fix  and  perpetuate  the 
position  of  the  terminal  point.  The  map  must  show  the  position  of  such  mark,  and 
course  and  distance  to  the  terminus.  There  must  be  given  an  accurate  description  of 
the  mark  and  full  data  of  the  traverse,  as  required  above.  The  engineer's  affidavit 
and  president's  certificate  (Forms  3  and  4)  must  state  the  connections.  These  mon- 
uments are  of  great  importance. 

15.  Whenever  the  line  of  survey  crosses  a  township  or  section  line  of  the  public 
survey,  the  distance  to  the  nearest  existing  comer  should  be  ascertained  and  noted. 
The  map  or  plat  should  show  these  distances  and  the  station  numbers  at  the  points 
of  intersection.  When  field  notes  are  submitted,  they  should  also  contain  these  dis- 
tances and  station  numbers. 

16.  The  engineer's  affidavit  and  president's  certificate  must  be  written  on  the  map, 
and  must  botn  desiniate  by  termini  and  length,  in  miles  and  decimals,  the  line  of 
route  for  which  rignt-of-way  application  is  made.  (See  Forms  3  and  4.)  Station 
grounds  must  be  described  by  inital  point  and  area  in  acres  (see  Forms  7  and  8) ;  and 
when  they  are  on  surveyed  land  the  smallest  l^al  subdivision  in  which  they  are 
located  should  be  stated.  No  changes  or  additions  are  allowable  in  the  substance  of 
any  forms,  except  when  the  essential  facts  differ  from  those  assumed  therein. 

Showing  to  aoccmpanj  map  of  loeation.— 17.  It  is  further  provided  by  this  act — 

Tbftt  no  right  ol  wav  shall  be  granted  under  this  act  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  aatisfled 
that  the  company  applying  has  made  said  application  in  good  faith  and  with  intent  and  ability  to 
conatruct  said  road,  and  in  case  objection  to  the  granting  of  such  right  of  way  shall  t>e  made,  aakl 
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Secretary  shall  afford  the  parties  so  objecting  a  fall  opportunity  to  be  heard:  Provided  fuHhet,  That 
where  a  railroad  has  heretofore  been  constructed,  or  is  in  actual  course  of  construction,  no  parallel 
right  of  way  within  ten  mUes  on  either  side  shall  be  exanted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  unless, 
in  his  opinion,  public  interest  will  be  promoted  thereby. 

18.  In  filing  maps  of  location  for  approval  under  this  act,  the  same  should  there- 
fore be  accompanied  by  the  affidavit  of  the  president  or  other  principal  officer  of  the 
company,  denning  the  purpose,  intent,  and  ability  of  the  company  m  the  matter  of 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  road.  Further,  each  map  should  be  accompanied 
by  evidence  of  the  service  of  an  exact  copy  thereof  and  the  date  of  such  service,  upon 
(1)  the  individual :  (2)  in  case  of  a  reservation,  the  agent  in  charge;  (3)  in  case  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  upon  the  principal  chief  or  secretary  of  such  tribe  or  nation. 

19.  No  action  will  be  taken  upon  such  map  until  the  expiration  of  twenty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  service. 

20.  If  the  line  of  location  be  parallel  to,  and  within  ten  miles  of,  a  railroad  which 
was  in  course  of  construction  or  actually  constructed,  at  the  date  of  this  act,  it  must 
be  shown  wherein  the  public  interests  will  be  promoted  by  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  road. 

Approval  of  mapi  of  looation.— 21.  Upon  the  approval  of  a  map  of  location  b^  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  duplicate  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  the  C^ommissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  original  to  remain  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Conmiis- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Construction  of  road.— 22.  A  railroad  companv  will  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  any  portion  of  its  road  until  the  map  showing  the  location  thereof 
has  first  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  provides  as  follows: 

That  if  any  such  company  shall  fail  to  construct  and  put  in  operation  one-tenfh  of  its  entire  line  In 
one  year,  or  to  complete  its  road  within  three  years  after  the  approval  of  its  map  of  location  by  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Interior,  the  right  of  way  hereby  granted  shall  be  deemed  forfeited  and  abandoned 
ipso  facto  as  to  that  portion  of  the  road  not  then  constructed  and  in  operation:  Provided^  That  the 
Secretary  may,  when  he  deems  proper,  extend  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  the  time  for  the 
completion  ox  any  road  for  which  right  of  way  has  been  granted  and  a  part  of  which  shall  have  been 
built. 

23.  By  the  terms  of  section  6  of  this  act  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act  of 
March  3, 1875,  are  made  applicable  to  rights  of  way  granted  in  this  act.  Said  section 
2  is  as  follows: 

That  any  railroad  company  whose  right  of  way,  or  whose  track  or  roadbed  npon  such  right  of  way, 
passes  through  any  canyon,  pass,  or  denle  shall  not  prevent  any  other  railroad  company  from  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  said  canyon,  pass,  or  defile,  for  the  purposes  of  its  road,  in  common  with  the  road 
first  located,  or  the  crossing  of  other  rail  roads  at  grade.  And  the  location  ol  such  right  of  way  through 
any  canyon,  pass,  or  defile  shall  not  cause  the  disuse  of  any  wagon  or  other  public  highway  now 
located  therein,  nor  prevent  the  location  through  the  same  of  any  such  wagon  road  or  highway  where 
such  road  or  highway  may  be  necessary  for  the  public  accommoaation;  and  where  any  change  in  the 
location  ol  such  wagon  road  is  necessary  to  permit  the  passage  of  such  railroad  through  any  canyon, 
pas^  or  defile,  said  railroad  company  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  such  wagon 
road,  cause  the  same  to  be  reconstructed  at  its  own  expense  in  the  most  favorable  location,  and  in  as 
perfect  a  manner  as  the  original  road*  Provided^  That  such  expenses  shall  be  equitably  divided 
between  any  number  of  railroad  companies  occupying  and  using  tiie  same  canyon,  pass,  or  defile. 

24.  When  the  railroad  is  constructed,  an  affidavit  of  the  engineer  and  certificate  of 
the  president  (Forms  5  and  6)  must  be  filed  in  this  office,  in  duplicate.  If  a  change 
from  the  route  indicated  upon  the  approved  map  of  location  is  found  to  be  necessary, 
on  account  of  engineering  difficulties  or  otherwise,  new  maps  and  field  notes  of  the 
changed  route  must  be  filed  and  approved,  and  a  right  of  wajr  upon  such  changed 
lines  must  be  acquired,  damages  ascertained,  and  compensation  paid  on  account 
thereof,  in  ail  respects  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  location,  before  construction  can 
be  proceeded  with  upon  such  changed  line. 

Acquirement  of  the  right  of  way  and  aseertainment  of  damages  occasioned  bj  the 
construction  of  the  road.— 25.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  map  of  definite  location 
specific  directions  will  be  given  m  the  matter  of  the  acquirement  of  the  right  of  way 
and  determination  of  damages  occasioned  by  the  construction  of  the  road. 

26.  The  act  provides  that  before  the  grant  of  the  right  of  way  shall  become 
effective — 

the  company  must  make  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  or 
nation,  of  lull  compensation  ior  such  right  of  way,  including  all  damage  to  improvements  and  adja- 


cent lands,  which  compensation  shall  be  determined  and  paid  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Intenor,  m  suen  manner  as  be  may  prescribe.  Before  any  such  railroad  shall  be  constructed 
through  any  land,  claim,  or  improvement  held  by  individual  occupants  or  allottees  m  pursuance  of 
any  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupant  or  allottee  for 
all  property  to  be  talcen  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  construcuon  of  such  railroad. 

Payment  for  tribal  lands. — 27.  The  conditions  on  different  reservations  throughout 
the  country  are  so  varied  that  it  is  deemed  inadvisable  to  prescribe  definite  rules  in 
the  matter  of  determining  the  tribal  compensation  and  damages  for  right  of  way.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  or  a  spediu  United  States  Indian 
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agent,  or  Indian  inspector,  will  be  designated  to  detennine  sach  compensation  and 
damages,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Allotted  lands  and  landi  ooonpied  nnder  Indian  ouitom.— 28.  Railway  companies  should 
not  independently  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  individual  occupants  and  allottees 
for  right  of  way  and  damages.  When  the  lands  are  not  attached  to  an  agency  some 
proper  person  will  be  designated  to  act  with  the  allottee  in  determining  the  individual 
damages.  Where  such  l£ids  are  attached  to  an  Indian  a«;ency,  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  or  other  proper  person  connected  with  the  Inoian  service  will  be  desig- 
nated to  act  with  and  for  the  allottees  or  occupants  in  the  matter  of  determining  indi- 
vidual damages  for  right  of  way,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

29.  The  act  provides  that — 

In  case  of  failure  to  make  amicable  settlement  with  any  sach  occapant  or  allottee,  soch  oomp 


^ . . jipartiaiiyd 

the  duties  of  their  appointment,  which  oath,  duly  certified,  shall  be  returned  with  their  award  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  referees  can  not  a^ree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorised 
to  make  the  award.  Either  party  being  diasatisfled  with  the  finding  of  the  referees  shall  have  the 
right  within  sixty  days  after  the  maldng  of  the  award  and  notice  of  the  same  to  appeal,  in  c 


the  land  in  question  is  in  the  Indian  Territory,  by  original  petition  to  the  United  States  court  in  the 
Indian  Territory  sitting  at  the  place  nearest  and  most  convenient  to  the  property  sought  to  be  con- 
demned: and  if  said  land  is  situated  in  any  State  or  Territory  other  than  the  Indian  Territory,  then 


to  the  United  States  district  court  for  such  State  or  Territory,  where  the  case  shall  be  tried  de  novo, 
and  the  Judgment  for  damages  rendered  by  the  court  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  When  proceed- 
ings are  commenced  in  court,  as  aforesaid,  the  railroad  company  shall  deposit  the  amonnt  of  the 
award  made  by  the  referees  with  the  court  to  abide  the  Judgment  thereof,  and  then  have  the  right 
to  enter  upon  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned,  and  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way. Each  of  the  referees  shall  receive  for  his  compensation  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  while 
engaged  in  the  hearing  of  any  case  submitted  to  them  nnder  this  act  Witnesses  shall  receive  the 
fees  usually  allowed  by  courts  within  the  district  where  such  lands  are  located.  Costs,  including 
compensation  of  the  referees,  shall  be  made  part  of  the  award  or  Jndgment  and  be  pud  by  such 
railroad  company. 

I|9seryed  lands. — ^30.  The  superintendent  of  the  school,  United  States  Indian 
agent,  or  other  proper  person  connected  with  the  Indian  service,  will  be  designated 
to  determine  the  damages  for  right  of  way  through  such  lands. 

Charges  for  passenger  and  freight  service  within  the  Indian  Territory. — 31.  The  fifth 
section  of  the  act  provides  that — 

*  *  *  within  the  Indian  Territory  upon  any  railroad  constructed  nnder  the  provisions  of  this  act 
the  rates  and  charges  for  passenger  ana  freight  service,  if  not  otherwise  prescribed  by  law,  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  time  to  time,  and  the  grants  herein  are  made  upon 
condition  that  the  compcuiles  shall  transport  mails  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  Post^moe 
Department. 

A  copy  of  the  act  is  hereto  attached.  [The  act  has  already  been  printed  on  page 
606.] 

Oases  not  covered  by  these  regulations. — 32.  If  in  the  administration  of  said  act  cases 
are  found  which  are  not  covered  by  these  regulations,  such  cases  will  be  disposed  of 
according  to  their  respective  merits  under  special  instructions,  or  supplemental  regu- 
lations embracing  cases  of  that  character  wul  be  adopted,  as  may  seem  necessary. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  Jones,  CdmmisgUmer, 
Approved: 

E.  A.  HrrcHcocK,  Secretary. 


FORMS  FOR  PROOF  OP  ORGANIZATION  OP  COMPANY  AND  VERIFICATION  OF  MAPS  OF 
LOCATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RAILROADS. 

(1.) 

I, ,  secretary  [or  president]  of  the Railroad  Company,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 

organization  of  said  company  has  been  completed:  that  the  company  ia  fully  authorised  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  road  according  to  the  existing  laws  of  the  State  [or  Territory],  and  that 
the  copy  of  the  articles  of  association  [or  incorporation]  ofthe  company  herewith  [or  heretofore  filed 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior]  is  a  true  and  correct  copy. 

In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my  name  and  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company. 

[SEAL.]  •  , 

qfthe RaUroad  Oompamy, 

(2.) 

State  or , 

County  qf ,  m; 

.  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  president  of  the  -^—  Railroad  Oom«)any.  and 

that  the  following  is  a  true  list  of  the  officers  of  the  said  company,  with  the  full  name  and  oincuu 
designation  of  each,  to  wit:  [Here  insert  the  full  name  and  official  designation  of  each  officer.] 

[SEAL  OF  COMPANY.] 


Pretidaii  <if  the  Oomptmit. 
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Stats  of , 

County  qf ,  «; 

,  being  duly  8Wom«  says  he  is  the  chief  engineer  of  [or  is  the  person  emploved  to 

sonrey  the  line  of  route  of  the  road  of)  the Railroad  Company:  that  the  survey  of  the  line  of 

route  of  said  road  from to ^  a  distance  of miles,  was  made  by  him  [or  under  his 

direction]  as  chief  engineer  of  the  company  (or  as  surveyor  employed  by  the  company]  and  under  its 

anthorltv,  commencing  on  the day  of ,  18—,  and  ending  on  the  —  day  of ,  18—;  and 

that  such  survey  is  accurately  represented  on  the  accompanying  map. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this day  of ,  18—. 

[SIAL.] 


NoUaryPtMic 
(4.) 

I, ,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  president  of  the  — — —  Bailroad  Company:  that 

,  who  subscribed  the  foregoing  affidavit,  is  thechlef  engineer  of  [or  was  employed  to  make 

the  survey  by)  the  said  company;  that  the  survey  of  line  of  route  of  the  company's  road,  as  accu- 
rately represented  on  the  accompanying  map,  was  made  under  authority  of  the  company,  that  the 
said  line  of  route  so  surveyed  and  as  represented  on  the  said  map  was  adopted  by  the  company  by 

resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  on  the day  of ,  IS—,  as  the  definite  location  of  the 

road  from  to a  distance  of miles;  and  that  the  map  has  been  prepiured  to  be 

filed  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  in  order  that  the  compan  v  may  obtain  the  bene- 
fits of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquiring  of 
rights  of  way  by  railroad  companies  through  Indian  reservations,  Indian  lands,  and  Indian  allot- 
meats,  and  for  other  purposes." 

PrettdeiU  (^  the lUdlroad  Gmtpany, 

Attest: 


[SEAL  or  COMPANT.] 

State  of , 

OouiUyqf ,  «.• 

,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  chief  engineer  of  [or  was  employed  to  construct 

the  road  of]  the Railroad  Company;  that  said  road  has  been  constructed  under  his  supervision 

from to ,  a  distance  of miles;  that  its  construction  was  commenced  on  the day 

of ,  18— .and  finished  on  the day  of .  18—:  that  the  line  of  constructed  road  conforms 

to  the  line  of  located  route  which  received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  ^— 
day  of ,18-. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this day  of ^  18—. 

[SEAL.] 


Notary  Pubtie. 

(«.) 

I,  ^-^  ,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  president  of  the  -—  RaOroad  Company ;  that  the 

portion  of  the  road  from to ^  a  distance  of miles,  was  actually  constructed  as  set 

forth  in  the  foregoing  affidavit  of ,  chief  engineer,  or  the  person  employed  by  the  com- 
pany in  the  premises;  that  in  its  construction  the  road  does  not  deviate  from  the  line  of  route 

approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the day  of ,  18—,  and  that  the  company  has 

in  all  things  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1890,  granting 
to  railroads  the  right  of  way  through  Indian  reservatloas,  Indian  lands,  and  Indian  allotments. 

PrettdaUqfthe Baflroad  Company, 

Attest: 

[SBAL  OP  COMPAKT.] 

C-) 

8TATB  OP  — , 

County  qf  ,  ft: 

.being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  the  chief  engineer  of  [or  the  penon  employed  by]  the 

Railroad  Company,  under  whose  supervision  the  survey  was  made  of  the  grounds  selected  by 

the  company  for  [station,  buildings,  depots,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be],  under  the  act  ot  Congress 
approved  March  2, 1890,  granting  to  railroad  companies  the  right  of  way  through  Indian  reservations, 

Indian  lands,  and  Indian  allotments,  said  grounds  being  situated  in  the quarter  of  section 

of  township ,  of  range ,  In  the  State  [or  Territory]  of .  that  the  accompansring 

plat  accurately  represents  the  surveyed  limits  and  area  of  the  grounds  so  selected,  and  that  the  area 

of  the  ground  so  selected  and  surveyed  is acres  and  no  more;  that  the  company  has  occupied 

no  other  grounds  for  similar  purposes  upon  public  lands  within  the  section  of  ten  miles  for  which  this 
selection  Is  made  and  that,  in  his  belief,  the  grounds  so  selected  and  surveyed  and  represented  are 
actually  and  to  their  entire  extent  required  by  the  company  for  the  necessary  uses  contemplated  by 
said  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1890. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  to  befdre  me  this day  of ,  1ft—. 

[■JUL.] 


Notary  PubUe. 
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(8.) 

I, ,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  &m  the  pretfdent  of  the BaSlroad  Oompany:  that  the 

survey  of  the  tract  represented  on  the  accompanying  plat  was  made  under  authority  and  by  directioQ 

of  the  company,  and  under  the  supervision  of .  its  chief  engineer  (or  the  person  employed 

in  the  premises] ,  whose  affidavit  precedes  this  certificate:  that  the  survey  as  rq>re9ented  on  the  accom- 
panjriug  plat  actually  represents  the  grounds  required  in  the quarter  of  section ,  of  town- 
ship   ,  of  range ,  for  the  purposes  indicated,  and  to  their  entire  extent,  under  the  act 

of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1899.  granting  to  railroad  companies  the  right  of  way  through  Indian 
reservations,  Indian  lands,  and  Indian  allotments:  that  the  company  has  selected  no  other  grounds 
upon  public  lands,  for  similar  purposes,  within  the  section  of  ten  miles  for  which  this  selection  is 

made,  and  that  the  company,  by  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors,  passed  on  the day  of , 

18—,  directed  the  proper  officers  to  present  the  said  plat  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  order  that  the  oompany  may  obtain  the  use  of  the  grounds  described  under  said  act  approved 
March  2. 1899. 

President  of  the BaOroad  Ompamy. 

Attest: 

[8XAL  OP  OOMPANT.] 
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S.  McNlchols !7. 145 

Colomblas: 

Condition 858 

Statistics 578,694 

Colville  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of  Albert  M. 
Anderson 858 

Colvilles: 

Condition 858 

Statistics 670,694 

Comanches: 

Condition 287 

Leases 50 

Statistics 672,690 

Commissicms: 

Chippewa 88,185 

Crow,  Flathead,  eto 82 

Dawes.  (See  Commission  Five  Civilised 
Tribes.) 

Five  Civflised  Tribes 120,010 

Flathead 220 

Klamath 188 

Puyallup 85 

Town  site 120,127 

CommisBioners,  names  and  salaries 015 

Commons,  John  M.,  report  of  Ouray  school, 
Utah 868 

Compton,  L.  M.,  report  of  Tomah  school,  Wis- 
consin       484 

Ccnnpulsory  attendance: 

Not  needed 888 

Should  beenforced.  22, 108, 202, 295, 882, 409, 441 
Successfully  enforced 244 

Concows: 

Condition 170 

Statistics 502,682 

Consumption 878 

Contracts  for  prosecuting  claims,  payments 
under 504 

Convocations  of  Indians: 

Should  be  forbidden 278,274 

Valueof 844 

Cook,  Chas.H.,  report  as  mladonary 107 

Cook,  Mrs.  Jessie, on  "The  Practical  in  our 
System  of  Indian  Education" 474 

Cook,  Viola,  report  of  Wild  Rice  School, 
Minnesota 214 

Cooking  classes 897,456,450,462 

Corbett,  P.  S.,  reimbursed  for  expense  ar- 
resting liquor  sellers 509 

Complanter  Reservation,  N.Y 258 

Course  of  study: 

In  preparation 446 

Should  be  uniform...... 465 


Page. 
Courts: 

Cases  before,  statistics 502-581 

Dedsions— 

Mixed  bloods  not  subject  to  United 

States  criminal  laws 841 

Runaway  pupils 27 

Osage  Nation 290 

Tribal.  New  York,  Indians,  appeal  from 

should  He  to  State  courts 258 

Courts,  United  States: 

Indian  cases  tried 228 

Jurisdiction  over  investigations  into 

mining-lease  contests 107 

Order,  putting  children  in  school 202 

Pueblo  cases  before 252 

Government  should  pay  costs 258 

Courts  of  Indian  offenses: 

Cases  tried  by 271,682-«81 

Efficient 102.214,217,225.228,288, 

248, 277, 322,  S36,  SM,  849, 855, 860, 302 

Fairly  satisfactory 220 

HaveUtOetodo 831 

Judge  discharged  for  partiality 272 

Opposed  by  Indians 187 

Opposition  to,  ceased 819 

Salaries  too  small 879 

Cowan,  Jas.  L.,  report  Warm  Spring  Agency, 

Orw 324 

Cow  Creek  Indians: 

Condition 309 

Stotistics 674,680 

Cox,  W.  H„  report  Rosebud  school,  South 

Dakota 842 

Crandall,  C.  J.,  report  of  Lower  Brul4  school. 

South  Dakota 334 

Creeks: 

Collection  of  revenues  and  taxes.  118,118,190 

Condition 198 

Mining  leases 110,190 

Schoofstatistics 98 

Smallpox ^ 194 

Statistics 95,500,570 

Will  not  cede  lands  to  Seminoles 128 

Crime,  Indian  reservations   exceptionally 

free  from 189 

{See  aUo  Murders.) 

Crops  raised  by  Indians 582-695 

Cross,Jaa.F.,  report  as  missionary 844 

Crow  Agency,  Mont,  report  J.  £.  Edwards. .     218 
Crows: 

Condition 218 

Irrigation 50 

Statistics 568,580 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  8.  Dak.,  report  of  Jas. 

H.Stephens 829 

CrowCreek  Sioux,lease6 58 

Curtis  Act.    (See  Indian  Territory.) 
Curtis,  H.  J.,  report  Pine  Point  school,  Min- 
nesota       216 

Cushattas: 

Statistics 670 


D. 


Dairy,  shorthorns,  best  breed  for 890 

Dans,   Charles    L.,    report    White    Earth 

school,  Minnesota 216 

Davis,  Crosby  G.,  report  of  Pierre  school, 

South  Dakota 480 

Davis,  Leslie  D.,  report  of  Flandreau  school. 

South  Dakota 429 

Davis,  Sam.  B.,  report  of  Warm  Springs 

school,  Oregon 320 

Deaths,  number 562-581 

De  Cora,  Julia,  report  as  field  matron 275 

Dels  wares,  condition 287 

Denton,  Emma  J^  death  of 170 

Depredations  sufiered  by  Pottawotomies, 

award 306 

Deputy  marshals: 

Fraudulent  arrests  by 138,135,292 

Receiving  salaries  do  not  stop  liquor 

traffic 100 

Stationed  at  Osage  Agency 290 

Devils  Lake  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  report  of 

Fred  O.  Getehell 208 
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Dew,  W.  B.,  report  as  day-school  inspector.  388 
Digger  Indians: 

CondlUon 109 

Statistics 562,682 

Digmann,  P.  Flor.,  report  of  St.  Francis  mis- 

mon  school,  Soutti  Dakota 844 

Diphtheria 866,868 

Discipline  bv  military  methods 899 

Diseases  of  cnildren,  treatment 466 

{See  aUo  Epidemics.) 
Divorces: 

Granted  by  Judge  Osage  coort 296 

Legislation  needed 840 

Number 662-681 

&«  aiM>  Marriages. 

Domestic  science,  method  of  teaching 896, 456 

See  also  Industrial  training. 

Dormitories,  single  rooms  preferred 454 

Driiwing 428,471 

Dress  ofpupils 458 

Duncan,  Jas.  J.,  report  Arapaho  school, 

Oklahoma 286 

Dunn,  Cora  M.,  report  Rainy  Mountain 

school,  Oklahoma 291 

B. 

Eastern  Cherokees,  North  Carolina,  report 

school  superintendent,  Henry  W.  ^ray . . .  267 
Education: 

Early  appropriations 2 

Increasing  apprm>riations 8 

Indian,  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Hahn 478 

In  Indian  Territory 86 

The  practical  in  Indian 474 

{See  ai9o  Schools.) 
Edwards,  J.  E.,  report  Blackfeet  Agency, 

Mont 218 

Egbert,  Knott  C. ,  report  of  Yainax  school . .  817 
Employees: 

Accommodations  for 26 

Agency,  names  and  salaries 568-^4 

Agent  should  appoint  his  own  clerk ...  242 

Cfvil  service,  inefficient 286 

Hiffh  standard  of  morality 449 

Indian— 

A  hindrance  to  English  speaking . .  842 

Constant  changes  among 226 

Elected 862 

Names  and  salaries 668-614 

Number 29 

Render  excellent  service 890 

Unsatisfactory 218 

Misoellaneou,  snames  and  salaries 615-618 

School- 
Inefficient 808 

In  Indian  Territory 616 

Number 29 

Number,  race,  and  sex 548-561 

Salaries  and  date  of  appointment.  621-655 

Too  frequently  changed 171, 

241,279,820,887,858,416 
English  language: 

Indians  who  can  use 562-581 

Methods  of  stud  V 457 

Progress  in  acquiring 888 

Epidemics: 

Malaria  from  bad  water  supply 249 

Whooping  cough 161 

See  alto  Diphtheria,  Measles,  and  Small- 
pox. 

Euchees,  statistics 674,592 

Evans.  David  E.,  report  of  Good  will  school. 

South  Dakota 848 

Evans,    Geo.    L.,    report    Medawakanton 

Sioux,  Minnesota 207 

Ewing,  Henry  P.,  report  of  Hualapals  and 

Supais,  Arizona 166 

Exhibition  of  Indians: 

Contracts  made 88 

Contracts  refused 41 

Demoralizing 41 

Indians  mistreated 40 

Exposition,  Greater  American,  Indian  bcmd 

at 8W 

Executive  orders: 

Hualapai  school  reserve 546 

New  compilation  of ,  needed 75 


F. 

Fairs,  ootmty,  prizes  taken 282 

Farmer,  dudes  of 284 

Farming  done  by  Indians 662-606 

Faurote,  May,  report  as  fleld  matron 171 

Ferrin,  A.  W.,  report  New  York  Agency, 
N.Y .77....:.      256 

Fence  line: 

Indians  erect  without  pay 8S1 

Tongue  River  reserve  needs 227 

Field  matrons: 

More  needed 286,867,878 

Reports 171,276,808.860 

Value  of  services..  168,286,272,280,800,881,387 

Fisheries: 

AmongPahUtes 280 

In  Washington 140 

Fire: 

Destroys  forests 162 

Drills 281,478 

Escapes  in  schools 24 

No  protection  against 162 

Protection  against 24,27 

Five  Civilized  Tribes: 

Allotments 128,108 

Collection  of  revenues 112, 196-107 

Commission 120 

Enrollments 122,108 

Freedmen  (seeFreedmen). 
Jurisdiction  of  commission  over  citizen- 
ship cases 120 

Members  restricted  to  pro  rata  share  of 

land 124 

Mismanagement  of  schools 00 

Miasions  among 80 

School  statistics 06 

Validity  of  quarantine  laws 114 

Validity  of  permit  taxes 118,118 

See  alao  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choc- 
taws,  Creeks,  Indian  Territory,  and 
Seminoles. 

Flinn,  John,  report  of  Chamberlain  school, 
South  Dakota 427 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont,  report  W.  H. 
Smead 218 

Flatheads: 

Commission 220 

Condition 218 

Statistics 668,666 

Fort  Apache  Agency,  Ariz.,  report  A.  A. 
Armstrong 160 

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont,  report  Luke 
C.  Hays 221 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  report  of 
Thomas  Richaras 271 

Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  report  of  C.  A. 
Warner 180 

Fort  Hall  Indians: 

Agreement  should  be  ratified 88 

Condition 180 

Irrigation 60 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont,  report  C.  R.  A. 
Scobey 226 

Football 426 

Fourth  of  July  celebration 846 

Francis,  Mary  S.,  report  as  principal  and 
missionary  St.  Elizabeth  school,  North 
Dakota 282 

Freer,  Wm.  B.,  report  Hoopa  Valley  Agency, 
Cal 170 

Freedmen: 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw,  need  schools.       04 

Status  in  Five  Civilised  Tribes 108 

rhting: 

Jolorado  River  Indians 147 

By  Indians 682-606 

Funds: 

Income  of  Indian  tribes 637 

Trust 610 

See  alio  Appropriations  and  liabilities. 

O. 

Gaither.   MolUe    V.,    report  of   Umatilla 

school,  Oregon 828 

Gambling  superadded  by  knitting 481 

Game  laws,  Klamath  Indians  observe 811 

Gas  leases  by  Senecas 268,260 
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Gates,  Merrill  £.,on  "The  teacher  a  deter- 

miniiur  force  in  the  child's  life  " 477 

Gates.  Oliver  H.,  report  of  Vermilion  Lake 

school,  Minnesota 402 

George,  v.  H.,  report  of  Green  Bay  Agency, 

Wis 266 

Georgetown  Indians, statistics 578,594 

Getchell,  Fred  O.,  report  of  Devils  Lake 

Affency,N.Dak 268 

Goldberg,  Edw.,  report  of  Qnapaw  Agency, 

Ind.T .V. ™. .?:....:.      188 

Goodman,  C.W.,  report  of  Chllocco  school, 

Oklahoma 412 

Goshom,  G.  V.,  report  of  Klamath  school, 

Oregon 316 

Government,  Osage  tribal 297 

Graham,  R.  8.,  report  of  Monnt  Pleasant 

school,  Michigan 400 

Grande  Ronde  Agency,  Oreg.,  report  of 

School  Superintendent  Andrew  Kershaw.     809 
Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis,,  report  of  D.  H. 

George 266 

Greer  County,  Tex.,  to  perfect  titles  of 

settlers 606 

Grist,  Geo.  O.,  report  as  farmer 169 

Grippe 886,888,864,886,432 

Gros  Ventres: 

Condition 221,271 

Statistics 568,572,686,690 

Guardians  for  Citizen  Indians 86 

Gymnaaimn  at  Carlisle  school 426 

H. 

Hahn,  Rev.  B.  F.,  on  "  Indian  Education  " .     478 
Haddon,  J.  W.,  report  of  Fort  Bill  school, 

Oklahoma 290 

Hailmann,  W.  H.,  report  of  Pawnee  school, 

Oklahoma 801 

Hall,  Harwood,  report  of  Perris  school,  Cali- 
fornia        888 

Hall,  C.  L.,  report  as  missionary 276 

Harding,  John  W.,   report    of    Yankton 

Agency,S.  Dak 848 

Harris,   DeWitt   8.,    report  of    Pipestone 

school,  Minnesota 402 

Hart,  Joe.  C,  report  of  Pnyallup  Agency, 

Waish 867 

Haskell  Institute,  Kansas,  report  of  H.  B. 

Pealrs 894 

Hay,  royalty  on,  Cherokee  Nation 116 

Hays,  Luke  C. ,  report  Fort  Belknap  Agency, 

Mont 221 

Hayzlett,  Geo.  W.,  report  Navajo  Agency, 

Ariz 159 

Heating  of  school  buildings 24,429 

Hertzog,  S.  L.,  report  of  Osage  school 296 

Hohs: 

Condition 866 

Statistics 678,694 

HonneU,  W.  R.,  report  Pottawatomie  and 

Great  Nemaha  Agency,  Kans 206 

Hoopa  Valley  Ag^cy,  Cal.,  report  School 

Superintendent  Wm.  B.  Freer 

Hoopas: 

Condition 170 

Statistics 662,682 

Horses  numerous  and  worthless 218,220,222 

Hospitals: 

Needed 161,166,816,819,340,864,462 

Small  salary  paid  nurses 867 

Well  equipped 419,440 

HostiUties.  Pillager  Chippewas 209 

House,  J.  F.,  report  as  dav  school  Inspector.     843 

Houses  occupied  by  Indians 662-681 

Hualapais: 

Condition 16 

Executive  order  for  school  reservation .     646 

Statistics 662,582 

Hughes,  B.  O.,  report  Red  Lake  school, 

Minnesota 218 

Humptulipe,  statiltios 578,694 

Hys^ene: 

Personal,  for  Indian  pupils 468 

Teaching  of 409 

8896 48 


170 
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Page^ 

Implements: 

None  issued  Indians  without  pay  in 

labor 826 

Purchased  by  Indians 886 

Income  of  Indian  tribes 627 

Indian  Rights  Association  of  Iowa 206 

Indian  Territory: 

Appropriation  for  executing  Curtis  Act.  487 

Asylum  for  white  orphans 96 

Inspector  to  supervise  affairs 86 

Introduction  of  cattie 114 

Mining  leasee 97,196 

No  schooling  for  white  cliildren 94 

Provisions  of  Curtis  Act 84 

School  officials  in 616 

Southern  boundary 180 

Status  of  education  in 86 

Superintendent  of  schools  appointed. . .  87, 89 

Supervisors  of  schools  appointed 88, 89 

&e  o^  Five  Civilized 'mbes. 

Industrial  training 466,444 

See  aUo  Domestic  science  and  manual 
training. 

Insane  asylum: 

Oklahoma 494 

SouthDakota 606 

Inspectors,  Indian 

Addresses 668 

Salaries 616 

Institutes: 

Farmers' 482 

School 28,446 

See  aUo  Summer  schools. 

Intemperance.    {See  Liquor.) 

Intruders: 

Cass  Lake  settiement 210 

Cherokee  Nation,  payment  for  improve- 
ments    128 

Must  be  removed  by  police  from  Indian 

Territory 194 

Removal  nom  Indian  Territory 196 

See  also  Tr^fsgem, 

lowas: 

Condition 206,804 

Statisti<i\\\\\*.\\'*.'.'.'.'.".'.*.***.**666,'674,"684,690 
Irrigationr 

Colorado  River  Reserve,  new  pump  suc- 
cessful   146 

Crow  Reservation 60 

Expenditures  for 61 

Flathead  Reservation 219 

Fort  Belknap  Reservation 222 

Fort  Hall  Reservation , 60,181 

JicariUa  Apache  Reservation  needs  —  264 

Klamath  Reservation 811 

Lemhi  Reservation 186 

Pima  Reservation 161,162,166,167 

Pine  Ridge  school 887 

Pueblos 262 

Pyramid  Lake  Reservation 288 

Shoshone  Reservation 878 

Southern  Ute  Reservation 177, 178, 606 

Uintah  Reservation 606 

Walker  River  Reservation 407 

Work  by  Indians 228 

Yakima,  almost  a  failure 864 

J. 

Jaoobson,    Axel,    report    of    ^ttenberg 

school,  Wisconsin 486 

Jicarilla  Apaches.    {See  Apaches.) 
Johnson,  Horace  J.,  report  of  Sac  and  Fox 

school,  Oklahoma 807 

Johnson,  Nathan  P.,  report  of   Sisseton 

Agency,  S.  Dak 846 

Johnson,  W.  H.,  report  of  Morris  school, 

Minnesota 401 

Johnston,  Jane  H.,  report  of  St.   Paul's 

school,  South  Dakota 860 

Jones,  Thos.  M.,  report  Cheyenne  school, 

Oklahoma 286 

Joseph,  Chief,  a  drawback  to  bis  people. . . .  864 

Joshua  In^ans,  statistics 574,602 
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K. 

Kaibabs: 

Gonditioa 462 

8tati0tiOB 676,694 

Kalispels: 

Condition 218 

Statistics 668,678,686 

Kansas  claim,  dedslon 206 

Kaweahs,  statistics..'. 664 

Kaws: 

Condition 294 

Statistics 672,690 

Keechies^  condition 287 

Kenel,  Martin,  report  Standing  Rock  agri- 
cultural school,  North  Dakota 280 

Kershaw,  Andrew,  report  of  Grande  Ronde 
Afency,  Oreg 809 

Kickapoos: 

Condition 208,291 

Sale  of  surpiusiandB !!!!  1  !!!!!'.!*!!  I ! 'isi,  498 

SUtisUcs 666,672,684,690 

"Kid,"  new  at  Carlisle  school 422 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

Okla.,  report  MaJ.  James  F.Bandlett. 287 

Kiowas: 

Condition 287 

Leases 66 

Statistics !..;  1*672,690 

Kindergartens 169,188,467 

Kindergarten  teacher  needed 206 

Kirk,  J.  £.,  report  of  Uintah  school,  Utah. .     362 
Klamath  Agency,  Oreg.,  report  of  O.  C. 
Applegate 810 

Agreement  for  cession  of  lands 189,812 

Condition 810 

Error  in  reservation  boundary 189,812 

StatlsUcs 662,674,682,692 

Knackstadt,  Louis  A.,  report  Southern  Ute 

Agency,  Colo 177 

Knitting  supersedes  gambling 431 

Kohlenberg,  W.  C,  report  TOngue  River 

school 229 

Kootenais: 

Condition 218 

Statistics 668,686 

Kiake,  Blase,  report  of  St  Joseph's  School, 
Wisconsin 368 

L. 

Lakes: 

Condition 868 

Statistics 678,694 

Lamar,  C.  H.,  report  Quapaw  school,  Kan- 
SM :....      191 

Lands,  Indian: 

Frauds  in  sales 189 

Surplus  an  injury 189,190 

Trust 62 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wis.,  report  of  S.  W. 
Campbell 869 

Laundry  work 462 

Laws  relating  to  Indian  affeirs,  new  com- 
pilation needed 76 

Lawyers,  liabUity  to  tax  in  Creek  Nation. .     118 

Leases: 

Abenefltto  Indians 177,806 

Allotted  lands.. 68 

Annulled  by  Curtis  Act 124 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 288 

Collections  made  at  Ponca  Agency 299 

Demoralize  Indians 206 

Extension  of  time 806,819,828,846,864 

Indians  should  be  compelled  to  make. .     806 

Fraudsln 189,190,206,284 

Kiowa 289 

Largely  increase  work  of  agent 206, 

284,298,806 

Make  the  Indian  a  pauper 449 

Mining,  in  Indian  Territory 97,196 

NewYork  Indians 286,258,261 

NesPercte 188 

Omaha 282 

Rental  from  allotments  of  minors  should 

be  retained 236 

SacandFox,of  Iowa 198 


Leases— Continned. 

Shoshone  Reserve,  Wyoming 878 

Unallotted  lands 65 

Wear  out  lands  of  minors 206 

Yakima,  time  extended 608 

Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minn.: 

Established 608 

Report  of  Capt  W.  A.  Mercer 200 

LoKislation,  Indian,  third  session  Fifty-fifth 
OoDgren 487 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  report  of  E.  M.  Year- 
ian 183 

Lemmon,  Theo.  Q.,  report  of  Grand  Jtmo- 
tion  school,  Colorado 891 

Liabilities  of  United  States  to  Indian  tribes     622 

Libraries  in  schools 207,280,414,428 

See  alao,  Reading  matter. 

Light,  Wm.  A.,  report  of  Otoe  school,  Okla- 
homa       808 

Lighting  of  school  buildings: 

Electric 401,406,418,420,484,440 

Gas 286,287,868,402 

Improvements  in 24 

Uttle  Lakes: 

Condition 176 

Statistics 662,582 

Liquor: 

Deaths  from 822,846 

Drinking,  decrease  of 296 

Exertions  of  chief  against  use 322 

Liquor,  sale  of,  to  Indians: 

Appropriation  for  expense  making  ar- 
rests      609 

Arrests  bv  Indian  police 217 

Attempt  to  prosecute  for,  unsuccessful .     170 

Conviction  and  punishment  secured Itt. 

281,271,381,882 

Difficult  to  secure  conviction  for 219, 248 

Difficulty  of  detection 179,266 

Light  p^ialties  imposed 205,366 

Local  authorities  indilferwit..  168,206,822,406 
Not  suppressed  when  deputy  tnitr«hii^if 

receive  salaries 166 

Officials  refuse  to  proseoute  for 166 

PersistedIn 186,296 

Prosecutions  for 86,807,846,662-«81 

Suppressed 200,226,288,267 

United  States  court  officials  suppress. . .     284 
Bee  alto  Tiswin. 

Liston,  Harry  F.,  report  Romnd  Valley 
Agency,  Colo 176 

Locke,   Hosea,  report  FOrt  Hall  school, 
Idaho 188 

Logan,  W.  R.,  report  Blackfeet  Agency, 
Mont 216 


Chippewa  lands 61,214 

Deaif  and  down  timber 862 

Grand  PortaAre  and  Fond  du  Lac  allottees 

want  privilege 874 

Investigation 62 

La  Pointe  Agency  reserves 878 

Menominee  Reservation 68,866 

Railroad,  built  without  consent  of  In- 
dians       212 

Statistics 6S^^05 

See  alto  Timber. 

Lower  Brul6  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  B.  C. 
Ash !?..... ....;T. 885 

Lower  Brul6  Sioux  agreement 509 

Luckamutes: 

Condition 309 

Statistics 574,690 

Lummis: 

Condition 861 

Fishery  rights 140 

SUtistics 678,504 

Luttrell,  Walter  McM.,  report  Mescalero 
Agency  and  school,  N.  Mex 248 

Lynch,  Jay.  report  Yakima  Agency,  Wash .     868 

Lynchingol  Seminoles 180 

M. 

McArthur,  D.  D.,  report  Pima  school,  Ail- 
sona 166 

McCheeney,  Chas.  E.,  report  of  Rosebud 
Agency,S.Dak 389 
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McCowan,  8.  M.,  report  of  Phoeoix  aohool, 

Arixona 886 

McCoy,  Mn.  Llllie,  on  **  The  matron's  du- 

tiea^' 461 

McKoin,Jno.  J.,  report  Fort  Mohave  school, 

Arizona 882 

McNichols,  Chas.  &,  report  Colorado  River 

Agency,  Arli 148 

Mac  qua  noot  nas,  BtatistioB 674,692 

Madison  Indians: 

Condition 361 

Statistics 678,694 

Makahs: 

Condition 856 

Statistics 578,694 

Malln,  Wm.  Q.,  report  Sac  and  FOx  Agency. 

Iowa 201 

Mandans: 

Condition 271 

Statistics 672,690 

Manual  training 9,896,404 

See  alto  Industrial. 
Maricopas: 

Condition 161 

Statistics 662,682 

Marriage: 

Among  Oklahoma  allottees  regulated 

bylaw 284 

Ceremony  performed  by  Judge  Osage 

court 296 

Customs,  improvement  in 846 

Early 186,291,296,808 

First  ceremony  on  San  Carlos  Beserve. .      160 
Lax  relations  complicate  questions  of 

heirship 284 

Lax  customs  among  New  York  Indians.     266 

No  record  kept 296 

Number 662-661 

Wholly  disregarded  among  Nez  Peroes.     866 
See  alto  Divorces. 
Marshal,  United  States,  assists  agent  against 

Uouor  sellers 800,807 

see  alto  Deputy  marshals. 
Marys  River  Indians: 

Condition 809 

Statistics 674,690 

Mason  work,  Haskell  Institute 897 

Matrons: 

School  duties 461,468.464 

Field.    {See  Field  matrons.) 
Matson,  W.  H.,  report  Blackfeet  school, 

Montana 218 

Mathewson,  Chas.  P.,  report  Omaha  and 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr 281 

Mayhugh,  JohnS.,  report  Western  Shoshone 

Agency,Nev 289 

Measles 160,162,166.188,228,224,226,238, 

286.236,278,277,280.286,290.291,  800. 
802,828.882,887.838,844.849,  856, 862, 
864.  877.  899, 414, 417, 419.  «26. 428,  ^ 
Medawakanton   Sioux,  report  Disbursliig 

Agent  George  L.  Evans 207 

Medical: 

Nursing 464,466 

Service 462,464 

See  alto  Diseases  and  physicians. 
Medicine  men,  practice  unlawful  in  Okla- 
homa      284 

Meningitis 488 

Menomonees: 

Condition 365 

Log8:ing 68 

St^stics 678,696 

Mercer.  Capt.  W.  A.,  report  Leech  Lake 

Agency,  Minn 209 

Mescal: 

Osages  begin  to  use 297 

Use  unlawful  in  Oklahoma 284 


Mescal^  A|[ency,  N.  Mex..  report  Super- 


243 


intendent  Walter  McM.  Lul 
Miamis: 

Condition 188 

Sales  of  lands 60,62 

Statistics 664,680,684 

Military  drill  in  schools 462 

Miller.  Horton  H.,  report  of  Fort  Bidwell 

school.  California 886 

Mills,  Edward  report  Tulalip  Agency.  Wash .     861 
Mineral  lands  reserved  from  allotment. ...     109 


Page. 
Mining: 

Contests  of  leases 102 

Inspector  in  Indian  Territory 196 

Jurisdiction  of  courts  over  investigation 

of  leases 107 

Leases  In  Indian  Territory 97, 

102,110,190,194,196 

Rates  of  royalty  prescribed 98,196 

Revenues  to  be  used  for  education. .  87, 109, 196 
Missionaries: 

Do  as  much  for  Indians  as  the  Qovem- 

ment 226 

Foster  tribal  relations 426 

None : 147.148,866 

Number  among  Indians 662,681 

Reports 167,176,276,844,846 

Missionary  societies: 

Addrcwes  of  secretaries 668 

First  to  support  Indian  schools 8 

Reservation  lands  set  apart  for  use  of . .  66 
Missions  among  Indians: 
Baptist— 

New  York  Indians 264 

Osages 296 

Quapaw 190 

SacandFox 807 

Wichitas 289 

Catholic- 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux 828 

Chippewas,  La  Pointe  Agency 872 

Chippewas.  White  Earth  Agency 216 

Devils  Lake  Sioux 270,271 

Crow  Creek  Sioux 881 

Fort  Berthold  Indians 278 

Klowas 288 

Fort  Peck  Sioux 226 

Lower  Brule  Sioux 888 

Nav^oes 168 

NesPerces 188 

Osages 296 

Papagoes 164 

Pimas 168 

Pine  Ridge  Sioux 836 

Pottawatomies 807 

Quapaw  Agency 190 

RosebudSioux 840 

St.  Regis  Indians 265 

Siletzlndians 818 

Standing  Rock  Sioux 278 

Tongue  River  Cheyennes 228 

TulSiM 862 

Christian  Reformed  Church— 

Navajoes 168 

Congregational- 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux 828 

Fbrt  Berthold  Indians 273,276 

Rosebud  Sioux 840 

SanteeSioux 286 

Skokomish  Indians 857 

Standing  Rock  Sioux 279 

Episcopal- 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux 828 

Crow  Creek  Sioux 331 

Devils  Lake  Sioux 270,271 

Lower  Brul6  Sioux 888 

Medawakanton  Sioux 208 

New  York  Indians 265 

Pine  Ridge  Sioux 836 

QuapawAffency 190 

KosebudSfoux 840 

SanteeSioux 236 

Seminoles.  Florida 179 

Standing  Rock  Sioux 278,282 

Utes 862 

White  Earth  Chippewas 216 

FiveCivillsed  Tribes 89 

Friends— 

Quapaw  Agency 190 

lowas  and  Shawnees 807 

New  York  Indians 268 

Methodlst- 

JicarilU  Apaches 264 

KiowaAgency 288,289 

New  York  Indians 264 

NesPerc^ 188 

Osages 296 

guapaws 190 

ound  Valley  Indians 176 

SileUlndlans 318 
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Miaaionfl  among  Indlaii»— Gontlnned.  Page. 

Methodlstr-Gontiiined. 

VenniUion  Lake  Chlppewaa 872 

Navajoes...^ 158 

PreBbytenan— 

Crow  Creek  Sioux 881 

Devils  Lake  Sioux 270 

FortPeckSloux 226 

Kiowas 289 

New  York  Indiana 264 

NeaPercee 188 

Omahaa  and  Winnebagoes 282,238 

Pimaa 188,167 

Pine  Ridge  Sioux 836 

PuebloB 248 

Sac  and  Fox  (Iowa) 201 

Biaseton  Sioux 848 

Southern  Utes 177 

Warm  Springs  Indians 825 

YanktonSioux 860 

Reformed  Church  of  America— 

Seger  Colony 416 

Zuni  Pueblo 248 

Woman's  Indian  Association— 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho 181 

Moquis 888 

See  a^  Schools,  Mission. 
Mission  Indians: 

Attorney  for 176 

Condition 171 

StatisUcs 175,662,582 

Suits  about  land  titles 81 

Miasion-Tule  Agency,  Cal.,  report  L.  A. 

Wright .,. 171 

Missourias.    (Sec  Otoes.) 

Mitchell,  Sam  E.,  report  as  field  matron..     808 

Mixed  bloods: 

Not  subject  to  United  States  criminal 

laws 841 

Taxation  of 219 

MiflBouri  and  Kansas  Telephone  Co 494 

Modocs: 

Condition 188,810 

Statistics 664,674,584,592 

Mohonk  conference 416 

MQjaves: 

Condition 146,168,882 

Statistics 662,582 

Montauks,  condition 262 

Moqui  Pueblos: 

Condition 158,882 

Statistics 662,682 

Mormons,  settiement  of  trouble  with 157 

Morse,    Saml.    G.    report   of   Neah    Bay 

Agency,  Wash 856 

Mortgages,  chattel,  Quapaw  Agency  record.     508 

MosesTchief.  death  of 864 

Muckleshoot  Indians: 

Condition 861 

SUtistics 678.694 

Mudd  y  Indians,  appropriation  for 604 

Munsees: 

Condition 865 

Statistics 666,578,584,596 

Murders 189,818,422 

Statistics / 562-681 

Murray,   Mn.  Sarah    E.,    report  as  field 

matron 808 

Music: 

In  Indian  schools 280,884,896 

Training  of  ear  and  voice 469 

Muskogees.    Statistics 676 

See  also  Creeks. 
Myton,  H.  P.,  report  of  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Agency,  Utah 861 


N. 


Nardin,  E.  C,  report  of  Wind  River  School, 

WyoEoing 880 

Navarre,  Anthony  F.,  payment  attorney's 

fees 609 

Navajo  Agency,  Aris.,  report  of  Geo.  W. 

Hi5r«lett..... IfiO 

Navuoes: 

Condition 166 

Statistics 562,582 

Trespass  on  Moquis  reserve 888 


Pagoi 
Neah  Bay  Agency,  Wash.,  report  SamL  G. 

Morse 856 

Needham,  Milton  J.,  report  Blue  Canyon 

school,  ArLcona 160 

Neel,  Frauds  M.,  report  Navajo  school, 

Ariaona 100 

Nellis,  Geo.  W.,  report  Sao  and  Fox  school, 

Iowa 201 

Nespilems: 

Conditi<m 85S 

Statistics 678 

Nevada   Agency,    Nov.,  report    Fred  B. 

SpriRgs 237 

New  York  Agency,  N.  Y.,  report  A.  W.  Fei^ 

rin 256 

Nes  Perc6  Agency,   Idaho,  report  C.   T. 

Stranahan ..•••..;.. 187 

NesPerc^: 

Condition 187,868 

Leases 58 

Statistics 664,678,584,604 

Nicholson,  Capt  W.  J.,  report  San  Carloa 

Afl:ency,Aris 168 

NicKerson,H.G.,  report  Shoshone  Agency, 

Wyo 877 

NisqualUes: 

Condition 86B 

Statistics 678,5M 

Noble,  H.  M.,  report  Grand  River  School, 

NorthDakota 281 

Nooksacks,  statistics. 678 

Nomelackies: 

Condition 176 

Statistics 602,582 

Normal  training 9,428 

Northern    Cheyennea.     {$ee    Clieyennea, 

Northern.) 
Nursing,  rules  for 464,466,468 


OH  leases: 

Indian  Territory lU 

Seneca  Reservations 267,260 

Oil  Spring  Reservation,  N.Y 268 

Okanogans: 

Condition 858 

Statistics 678,604 

Old  Town  Indians  in  Maine,  statistics 660 

Omaha   and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebr., 
report  Charles  P.  Matnewson 2S1 

Omahas: 

Allotment  surplus  lands 28S 

Condition 282 

Leases 66,68 

Statistics 60^ 

Oneidas: 

Condition 256,261,866 

Lease  of  tract  for  school 68 

Statistics 610,678,688,696 

CNeil.  BCary,  report  of  Fort  Yuma  school, 
Odifomia 886 

Onondagas: 

Condition 266,261 

Statistics 670,688 

Orchards 802 

Ornamentation  in  schools 160,454 

Orphan  Asylum,  New  York  Indians 268 

Osage  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Wm.  J.  Pol- 
lock        296 

^^Sndition 294 

Statistics 672,600 

Otoes: 

Condition 290 

Payment  for  lands  taken  by  settlers —     182 
Statistics 572,600 

Ottawas: 

Condition 188 

Statistics 664,666,684 

Outing 7,889,422,489,442,464 


PahUtes:  

Condition 288,407 

Statistics 670,676,688 

Panacas,  appropriation  for 604 
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Pagi-. 

Papogoes: 

Condition 161,164 

Imprisoned  for  raiding  Mexican  vil- 
lage        76 

Smnggling  of  Mexican  cattle 76 

Stadstiai 662,582 

Patents,  land: 

Delirerv  to  Yakimas 368 

Issued  Indians 43 

Nez  Perc^  canceled 187 

Patrick,    Lee.    report    of    Sao  and    Fox 
Agency,  Okla 804 

Patterson,   Ella  L.,   report    Fort  Apache 
school,  Arixona 168 

Pawnees: 

Condition 299 

Leases 68 

Statistics 572,690 

Payments,  cash: 

Demoralize  Nez  Perc6i  school 893 

Squandered 288,846 

Peaira,  H.  B..  report  of  Haskell  Institute..      894 

Pierce,  Charles  F.,  report  of  Oneida  school, 
Wisconsin 482 

Pend  d'Oreilles: 

Condition 218 

Statistics 668,686 

Peorias: 

Condition 188 

Sales  of  lands 60,62 

SUtistics 664,584 

Permit  taxes,  Osages  collect 297 

Perry,  Reuben,  report  of  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau school,  Wisconsin 876 

Physicians: 

Conference,  report  of 460 

Moreneeded 886,841 

Pueblos  need 281 

Reports 176,182,274,886,840,860,966,401 

iSte  a2M>  Diseases  and  Medical 464 

Physiology,  teaching  of 469 

Piegans.    {See  Blackfeet) 

Pigg,  G.  L.,  report  of  Riyeiside  school,  Ok- 
lahoma      290 

Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  report  Elwood  Had- 
ley : 161 

Pimias: 

Conditi<m 161 

Statistics 662,682 

Pine   Ridge  A^n^cy,  a  Dak.,   report  of 
Ueut.  Col.  WTh.  Oapp 884 

Pillagers.    {See  Chippewas.) 

Pipestone  Reservation,  negotiations  for 186 

Pitt  River  Indians: 

Condition 176,814.816,817 

Statistics 662,664,674,682,602 

Plutes: 

Condition 289,816.817,324 

Payment  claims  for  suppressing  hostill- 

tJesof 606 

Statistics 664,670,674,688,682,692 

Pneumonia  prevalent 801 

Police: 

Additional  needed 212,866 

Alaska 617 

A  necessity 278 

Arrests  by 227,269 

Dismissed  for  misconduct 826 

Sffldency 162,178,182,214,217, 

226^,285,248,  818,  825,  ^8^,8^,8^,856 

KotelBcient 187 

Number  in  Indian  Territory  should  be 

reduced 194 

Stationed  in  huckleberry  country 811 

Underoaid 198,212,220,818,841,879 

Pollock,  wm.  J.,  report  of  Osage  Agency, 
Okla 296 

Ponca,  etc.,  Agency,  OUa.,  report  of  John 
Jensen 299 

Poncas: 

Condition 299 


Page. 
Population— Continued. 

Number  births  and  deaths 562-^1 

SUtisUcs 562-581 

Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agencv, 

Kans.,  report  W.  R.  Honnell 203 

Pottawatomies: 

Award  for  depredations  suffered 805 

Condition 203,304 

Leases 59 

Salesof  lands 61,131,498 

Statistics 666,574,580,584,590 

Potter, Thos.  W.,  report  of  Chemawa  school, 

Oregon 418 

Pottenr,  manufacture 246 

Pratt,  Mai.  R.  H.,  report  of  Carlisle  school, 

Pennsylvania 420 

Presidential  proclamation.    {See  Proclama- 
ti<m.) 

Printing  offices '    424 

Proclamation  restoring  Saline  Reserves  to 

public  domain 517 

Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency,  N.  Mex.,  re- 
port df  N.  S.  Walpole 245 

Pueblos: 

Condition 246 

Litigation 262 

MoQuis.    {See  Moquis.) 

Statistics 570,688 

Puyallup  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of  School 
Supt  Joe.  C.Hart 857 


Statistics 668,672,666,690 

Poorhouses  for  Indians 212 

Poospatucks,  condition 262 

Population: 

Decrease 164,180,274,277,809,882,866,878 

Increase 184,204,229,886 


Condition 857 

Leases 89 

Salesof  lands 35 

Statistics 578,694 

Pupils: 

Runaway.    {See  Runaway.) 
Transfers.    (See  Transfers.) 

Publications  on  Indian  matters  needed 76 

Punishments: 

Barbarous 890 

{See  alto  Discipline.) 

Q- 

Quapaw  Agency,  Ind.  T.: 

Record  chattel  mortgages 608 

Report  Bdw.  Goldberg 188 

Quapaws: 

Condition 188 

Leases 50 

SUtistics 664,584 

Quarantine  laws  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes . .     114 

Queets: 

Condition 857 

Statistics 578,594 

Qulllayutes: 

Condition 856 

Statistics 678,694 

Quimby.  lida  W.,  report  as  field  matron 869 

QuinaieltB: 

Condition 857 

StatisUcs 678,594 


Railroads  across  Indian  reservations: 

Arkansas  Valley  and  Gulf 68 

Arkansas  and  Choctaw 65,488 

Arkansas  Northwestern 69,607 

Arkansas,  Texas  and  Mexican  Central .       72 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  SanteF6 71 

Brainerd  and  Northern  Minnesota 73 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 66 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 69 

Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf 70 

Clearwater  Short  Line 67,501 

Clearwater  Valley 66,496 

Conditions  to  be  compiled  with 74 

Damages  for  killing  an  Indian 262 

Denison  and  Northern 70 

Denison  and  Washita  Valley 71 

Denison, Bonham  and  Gulf 68,601 

Duluth,  Superior  and  Western 72 

Eastern  Oklahoma 64 

Snabling  act,  regulations  under 606,668 

Fort  Smith  and  Western 66,614 

Gainesville,  McAlester  and  St.  Louis. .  68, 496 
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Railroads  across  Indian  reeerrationB— O't'd. 

Great  Northern 78 

Oalf  and  Northern 68 

Gal  f,  Ck)lorado  and  Santa  Fe 71 

Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley 71 

Kansas  Citv,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf 71 

Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas 63 

Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Central  and  South- 
western  68,495 

Little  River  Valley 65,490 

OmahaNorthem 78 

Rio  Grande,  Pagosa  and  Northern 64 

St.  Louis  and  Oklahoma  City 72 

St.  Louis,  Oklahoma  and  Southern 67, 495 

St  Louis,  Tecumseh  and  Lezinffton  —       64 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba ...  72, 78 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory         64 

Sioux  City  and  Omaha 67,499 

Southern  Kansas 71 

Tecumseh  and  Shawnee 64 

Washington  Improvement  and  DevAop- 

ment  Company 74 

Randlett,  MaJ.  Jas.  F.,  report  Kiowa,  Coman- 
che, and  Apache  Agency,  Okla 287 

Rations: 

Cut  off  from  Mescalero  Apaches 244 

Issued  onl  V  in  return  for  labor 877 

Old  and  blind  should  receive 408 

Prolong  dependence  on  Government.  184,288 
Ratlifr,  Russell,  report  Omaha  school,  Ne- 
braska       285 

Read.numberof  Indians  who  can 562-581 

Reading  matter: 

Furnished  schools 191,860 

Needed 848 

See  also  Libraries. 
Reardon,  Ed.  £.,  report  of  Yankton  school. 

South  Dakota 849 

Redwoods: 

Condition 176 

Statistics 662,582 

Reel,  Estelle,  superintendent  of  schools,  re- 
port      487 

Reid,  Jas.  O.,  report  of  Cheyenne  River 

Agency,  South  Dakota 829 

.  Revenues,  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  collection  112,195 
Religious: 

Societies,  contributions  by 562-581 

Teaching  in  schools 29 

The  Church  and  the  Indian,  by  Rev. 

Chrysostem  Verwyst 474 

See  also  Church  and  missionaries. 
Reservations: 

Areas  and  authority  for  establishing ...     529 
Executive  order  for  Hualapai  school ...     546 
Returned  students: 

Discouragements  met 240,351 

Good  record 5,399,420,442 

False  charges  against 422 

Find  improved  conditions  on  reserva- 
tion       848 

Look  to  Government  for  help 164 

Need  good  reading  matter 848 

What  to  do  with  them 448 

Richards,   Thos.,     report  Fort    Berthold 

Agency^orth  Dakota 271 

Richey,   Thamar,    report  Great   Nemaha 

school,  Kansas 206 

Roads,  work  on,  by  Indians. .  158, 163, 214, 221, 226. 
238, 254, 296, 312, 830.  S86, 872, 878. 582-595 
Robinson,  W.  H.,  report  of  Kaw  school, 

Oklahoma 297 

Rogue  River  Indians: 

Condition 809 

Statistics 574,590,592 

Rolling  partitions  an  annoyance 482 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Chas. 

E.  McChesney 889 

Rosebud  Sioux  agreement 509 

See  also  Sioux. 
Ross,  J.  E.    Report  of  Genoa  school.  Ne- 
braska       406 

Round  Valley  Agency,  Cal.: 

Leases 69 

Report  school  superintendent  Harry  F. 

IJston 176 

Runaways  from  school 199. 

202, 206, 207, 837, 406, 417, 419 
Decision  of  court 27 


S. 

Paga 

Sac  and  F6x: 

Condition 197,208,804 

Leases 69 

Oppoeition  to  school 199,201 

Purchase  lands 197 

Statistics 5^.674,584.500 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  report  Wm.  G. 

Maiin .7:....:. v.,..\:. w 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Okla.,  report  of  Lee 

Patrick .v., 804 

Sales  of  Indian  lands 60,806,496 

Saline    reserves,    restoration    to    pubUc 

domain 617 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Aris.    Report  W.  J. 

Nicholson 167 

Sanitation  of  schools  improved 445 

See  aUo  Heating,  hygiene,  lighting,  and 
sewerage. 
San  Polls: 

Condition 868 

Statistics W8 

Santee  Agency,  Nebr. ,  report  H.  C.  Baird 266 

Condition 809 

Statistics 574,600 

Schools: 

AddresKs  of  superintendents 660 

Appropriations 1,82,487,608 

Attendance 21,22,548,661 

Buildings.    (£te  Buildings.) 

Capacity 54ft-«61 

Changes  during  year 21 

Clontarf,  Minnesota,  sale  land,  etc 604 

Compulsory  attendance.    (See  Compul- 
sory.) 
Contract— 

Attendance 18 

Bayfield.  Wis 871 

Bernalillo.  New  Mex 318 

Holy  Family  QBlackfeet) 217 

KateDrexel  (Umatilla) 822 

Osage 295 

Red  Lake 24 

Reduction  in  funds  allowed 16, 18 

Turtle  Mountain 270 

SanDiego,Oal 178 

St  Ignatius  (Flathead) 220 

St  Joseph  (Menomonee) 866^868 

St  Mary's  (Bad  River,  Wlsoonsin) . .      871 

St  Paul  (Fort  Belknap) 228 

St  Stephen's  (Shoshone) 879 

TongueRiver 238 

Tulalip 861 

Course  of  study  should  dose  with  gram- 
mar grade 428 

Day- 
Attendance IS 

California 408 

Chehalis 867 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 286 

Flathead 220 

FortBerthold 272 

Hualapais 166 

Independent 18 

La  Pointe  poorly  attended 871,873 

Medawakanton  Sioux 208 

Mission 172 

Moquis.. 160,888 

NeahBay 866 

Oneida 488 

Pine  Ridge 886,888 

PittRiver 814 

Ponca 286 

Pueblo 246,488 

Rosebud 840,848 

Sheblts «S1 

S'Kokomiah 867 

Stockbridge 866 

StandlngRock 277 

Ton8;ue  River 228,229 

TuleRiver 172 

TulalipAgency 861,902 

Turtle  Mountain 2M 

Under  Puyallup  superintendent ...     866 

WalkerRiver 406 

Employees.    (See  Bmployeea) 

Expenditures  for 641 

Government  reservation,  boarding- 
Attendance U 
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Schools— Gontinaed.  Page. 

Goveminent  leservstion,  boarding- 
Continued. 

Absentee  Shawnee 804,806 

Aiapaho 286,286 

Blackfeet 217,218 

Blue  Canyon,  Navajo  Reserve —  160, 888 

Cantonment 285 

Cheyenne ^ ., 286,286 

Cheyenne  River 828 

Colorado  River 148,149 

Crow  Creek  and  Grace 829,881,832 

Eastern  Cherokee 268 

Fort  Apache 151,163 

Fort  Belknap 228,224 

Fort  Hall 181,188 

FortLapwai 396 

FortPeck 226 

Fort  Sill 288,290 

FortTotten 289,411 

FortYnma,Cal 886 

Grand  Ronde 810 

Great  Nemaha 204,206 

Hope(8antee) 236,287 

HoopaVallev 170 

HnalapalB,  Executive  order  for  re- 
serve       646 

Kaw 296,297 

Keams  Canyon 169,382 

Kickapoo,  waterless  site  selected  .  204. 206 

Klamath 818,816,440 

Lacdu  Flambeau 871,876 

LeechLake 211 

Lemhi 168 

Lower  Brul4 388,384 

Menomonee 866,867 

Mcscalero 244 

Navajo 168,160 

None  at  Tongue  River 228 

Omaha 288,286 

Oneida 866,432 

Osage 296,298 

Otoe 800,802 

Ouray 862,868 

Pawnee 800,801 

Pima 162,166 

Pine  Point 214,216 

Pine  Ridge 886,887 

Ponca 800,801 

Pottawatomie 204,207 

PuyaUup 868,441 

PyramidLake 287 

Quapaw ^ 190.191 

Rainy  Mountain 288,291 

Red  Lake 210,218 

RedMoon 286 

Riverside 288,290 

Rosebud 840,842 

Round  Valley 176 

Bac and  Fox  (Oklahoma) 804.807 

Bac and  Fox  (Iowa) 199,201 

Ban  Carlos 168 

Bantee 286 

SegerColony 286,415 

Beneca 190,191 

Biletz 818,819,324,826,440 

Biflseton 846,347 

Standing  Rock 277,279,280,281 

Uintah 862 

Umatilla 322,823 

Vermillion  Lake 871,402 

Warm  Springs 826,826,441 

White  Earth 214,216 

Wild  Rice  River 214 

Wind  River,  Wyoming 379,380 

Yainax 814,317 

Yakima 868,864 

Yankton 349 

Yuma 178 

Improvements 80 

Institutes.    (&e  Institutes.) 

Mission- 
Attendance 20 

Cantonment  (Cheyenne  and  Arapa- 

ho) 286 

Cheyenne  River  Reservation 328 

FortBerthold 272,276 

Immaculate  Conception  (Crow 
Creek) 881 


Schools— Continued.  Page. 

Mission— Continued. 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency 288 

Pueblo 248 

BtBoniface  (Mission) 178 

St  Elizabeth  (Standing  Rock) ....  277, 282 
St.  Francis  (Rosebud) 840,844 


St  George  (Puyallup) . 


St  Pauls  (Yankton) 860 

Santee 286 

San  Xavier  (Papago) 166 

Shoshone 379 

Slsseton 847,348 

Southern  Utes 177 

Tucson 168 

Tunesassa  (New  York) 263 

Wolf  Point 225 

New 21,30 

Nonreservation— 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 409,438 

Attendance 10 

Carlisle,  Pa 420 

Careon.Nev 406,489 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak 427 

Chemawa,Oreg 418,440 

Chilocco,  Okla 412,488 

Flandreau,  S.  Dak 429 

Fort  Bldwell.  Cal 886 

Fort  Lewis,  Colo 890 

Fort  Mojave,  Ariz 881 

Fort  Shaw.  Mont — , 404 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 891 

Greenville,  Cal 887 

Genoa,  Nebr 406 

Hayward,Nebr 871,804 

Lawrence,   Kans.    (Haskell    Insti- 
tute)  894,487 

Moreneeded 460 

Morris,  Minn 401 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich 400 

PerrIs,Cal 31,173,888,489 

PhcBnix.Ariz 168,884,489 

Pierre.  S.Dak 480 

Pipestone,  Minn 186,402 

Rapid(aty,8.Dak 480 

Santa  Fe.N.  Mex 488 

Tomah,Wl8 484 

Tralnlnggiven 9 

Wittenberg,  Wis 486 

Opposition  to 199,201,216,296,888 

Overcrowded 170,178, 

181, 191, 216, 268, 277, 280, 282, 817, 8«2, 88a 

Private 295 

Public- 
Attended  by  Indians 16,16, 

232, 288, 296,  SS 

For  New  York  Indians 262 

Irregularlv  attended 296,862 

Pupils  refused  admission 384,888,418 

Sites  deeded  by  Pueblos 247 

Superintendent  of,  report 437 

Superintendents- 
Given  charge  of  agencies 7 

Should  be  bonded 460 

Stotistics 648-661 

Women  should  not    be    superintend- 
ents   241,800 

See  alao  Education  and  pupils. 
Scobey,  C.  R.  A.,  report  Fort  Peck  Agency, 

Mont 225 

Sealing,  prohibition  Impoverishes  Indians.      366 
S^er,  John  H.,   report  of  Seger  School. 

Oklahoma' 415 

Seminoles: 

Agreement 197 

Discontinuance  of  employees 81 

Fail  to  secure  cession  Creek  lands 128 

Florida,  condition 178 

Lands  for 82,179 

Indemnity  for  lynching 180 

Not  under  operation  of  Curtis  Act 197 

Retain  control  of  their  schools 86 

School  statistics 94 

StatisUcs 96,664,666,684 

Tribal  courts  retained 197 

Senecas* 

CondiUon 188,266 

Fraud  in  disposition  of  tribal  funds —     267 
Statistics 664,670,684,668 
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Sewing,  teaching  of 462,454 

Sewerage: 

Dangerous  to  health..  277,280,808,862,864,967 

Filtration  ssrstem  unaatisfactory 418 

Good 286, 808, 407, 4U,  426 

Improvement  in 26 

Inadequate 102,800,808 

Shakerism 860,860 

Shasta  Ckwta  Indians,  Btatiatict &74,G02 

Shawnees: 
Absentee- 
Condition  291,804 

Statistics 674,500 

Eastern- 
Condition  188 

Statistics 664,584 

Shebits: 

Appropriation 504 

Condition 481 

Statistics 676,594 

Sheepeaters: 

Condition 184 

Statistics 664,584 

Shlnnecocks,  condition 262 

Shipley,  Henry  W.,  payment  claim  for  Nes 

Perce  mills 606 

Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo.,  report  of  H.  O. 

Mickerson 877 

Shoshones: 

Condition 180,184,877 

Statistics 564,670,580,664,688,696 

Western- 
Condition  280 

Hay  lands  should  be  purchased 242 

Shoalwater  Bay  Indians: 

Condition 866 

Shoenfelt,  J.  Blair,  report  Union  Agency, 

Ind.T .V. .^.......     192 

Siletx   Agency,  Oreg.,  report  of  T.   Jay 

Buford 818 

Silete  Indians: 

Condition 818 

Leases 59 

Statistics 574,892 

Sioux: 

Cheyenne  River,  condition 827 

Crow  Creek,  condition 829 

Devils  Lake,  condition 268 

Lower  Brule,  condition 838 

Transferred  to  Rosebud 888,884,840 

Medawakanton,  condition 207 

Pine  Ridge,  condition 884 

Rosebud,  condition 889 

Santee,  condition 286 

Sisseton — 

Condition 846 

Stotistics.  .'566'568,*57i'574,'676,'686,*5^^       592 

Yankton,  condition 848 

Yanktonnals,  condition 225 

Sisseton  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  report  of  Nathan 
P.Johnson 846 

Sixes,  statistics 574,692 

S'KlaJlams: 

Condition 857 

Statistics 578,604 

S'Kokomish  Indians: 

Condition 867 

Stotistics 578,694 

Sloyd 428,458 

Smallpox 80,81,157,158,169,194.228.225.247. 

248,  249.  254,  296,  299,  806,806,888,409 
(See  alto  Vaccination!) 

Smead,  W.  H.,  report  Plathead  Agency, 

Mont 218 

Smith,  Wm.  H.,  report  Fort  Lapwai  school, 

Idaho 898 

Snakes,  condition 810,816 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colo.,  report  Louis  A. 

Knackstedt 177 

Spokanes: 

Condition 218,868 

Stotistics 668,578,686,594 

Spray,  Henry  W.,  report  Eastern  Cherokee 
Agency,  N.C 267 

Squaxin  Indians: 

Condition 857 

Stotistics 578,604 


St  Regis  Indians:  ^^ 

Condition 2S5,2S1 

Stotistics 570,588 

Stoley,   James,    report  Pottawatomie 
school,  Kansas 207 

Standing  Rock  Agency.  N.  Dak.,  report  of 
Geo.  H.  Bingenhelmer 276 

Stephens,  James,  report  of  Crow    Creek 
Agency.S.  Dak 829 

Stock  owned  by  Indians 662-606 

Stockbridges: 

Condition 866 

Statistics 578,606 

Stock  raising  at  Seger  school 415 

Stranahan,  C.  T.,  report  Nes  Pero4  Agesicy, 
Idaho .V. .\?......      187 

Strike  among  coal  miners 196 

Subsistence  of  Indians 562-681 

Suicides,  stotistics 662-581 

Summer  schools 886,837,889 

(See  aUo  Institutes.) 

Supais.    {See  Yava  Sujiais.) 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  report. .     487 

Supplies  furnished: 

Clothing  insufficient 280,288 

Hose  worthless 280 

Shoes  insufficient 280 

Survey: 

Boundary  Yakima  Reserve 868 

Erroneous,  of  Klamath  boundary 812 

Flathead  Reserve  needs 2M9 

Lines  obliterated 880 

Mission  reservations,  needed 174 

Sutherland.  John  H.,  report  White  Earth 
Agency,  Minn 21S 

SwinomlBh  Indians: 

Condition 861 

Statistics 678,694 


By  Five  Civiliied  Tribes,  vaUdity ...  118.114. 
115.118,19} 
May  be  collected  by  Choctows  and 

Cnickasaws 118,195 

Mixed  bloods  reauired  to  pay 219 

Permit,  collected  by  Osages 297 

Poll  not  collected  from  Eastern  Chero- 

Tribal  warranto  not  receivable  for 119 

Teacher,  the,  a  determining  force  in  the 

child's  Ufe 477 

Telegraph  lines,  regulations  for  right  of 

way 668 

Telephone  llhes: 

Regulations  for  right  of  wav 661 

Right  of  way  across  reservaaons 62,494 

Teninos: 

Condition 824 

Statistics 574,698 

Terry,  Frank,  report  Fort  Belknap  school, 

Montana 224 

Timber: 

Chippewi^^ 

Law  disposingof  should  be  changed     209 
Suspenmon  sale  and  estimating....     602 

Frauds  in  climating 136 

Should  be  set  apartlor  school  use 212 

80S  0^90  Logging. 

Tiswin  making 162,168 

Tongue  River  Agency,  Mont,  report  J.  C 

Tonawanda*ReBervatfon,N.Y 260 

Tonkawas: 

Condition 299 

Stotistics 572,690 

Towaoonles,  condition 287 

Tootootnas: 

Condition 818 

Stotistics 574,692 

Town  sites: 

Appropriations  fbr  laying  out 126 

Commisrioners  and  employees 615 

Bstobllshed  by  Cherokee  Nation 127 

Indian  Territory 126 

Tramps Kl 
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Transfers  of  pupils: 

Climatic  changes  should  not  be  great.  •     890 

Made  during  year 148, 

186, 216,  ffl6, 281, 298, 810, 823, 334, 887, 888. 432 

Parentaoppose 9,244,334,840,382 

Ready  fornext  year 186,362 

System  suggested 442 

Treat  ies,  new  compilation  needed 75 

Trespass: 

Navajoes  on  Moquis  Reserve 383 

On  Seminole  lands  in  Florida 179 

Sheep  on  San  Carlos  Reserve 152 

Stock  on  reservations 822,341 

See  aUo  Intruders. 

Trust  fundsand  trust  lands 519 

Tuberculosis 332,837 

Tulalip  Agency,  Wash.,  report  of  Edward 
Mills ,.. 861 

Tulalips: 

Condition 361 

Statistics 678,594 

Tulc  River  Indians: 

Condition 172 

Statistics 562,582 

Tuscaroras: 

Condition 265,261 

Statistics 570,588 

U. 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  Utah,  report  of 

H.  P.  Myton 361 

Uintah  Reserve: 

Indian  will  not  consent  to  open 861 

Irrigation 503 

Ukies: 

Condition 176 

Statistics 562,582 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oreg.,  report  of  Charles 

Wilkins 320 

Umatillas: 

Condition 320 

Leases 69 

Statistics 574,592 

Umpquos: 

Condition 309 

Statistics 574,590 

Uneompahgre  Reserve,  no  entry  made  on. .  852 

Union  Agency,  Ind.T.,  report  J.  Blair  Shoen- 

felt 192 

Utes: 

Agreement  should  be  ratified 83 

Allotments  validated 508 

Condition 351 

Leases 57 

Should  be  allowed  attorney  to  present 

claim 351 

Should  be  paid  for  Colorado  lands 351 

Southern- 
Condition 177 

1  rrigation 503 

Statistics 564,576,684,694 

V. 

Vacation: 

At  Christmas  an  injury  to  schools 237 

Leaves  of  absence  to  pupils 405 

Vaccination: 

Crusts  furnished  successful 251 

Points  furnished  worthless 249 

Should  be  given  alllndians 450 

See  also  Smallpox. 
Van  Liew,Dr.  Chas.  C.,on  "A  characteriza- 
tion of  youth  " 475 

Ventilation  of  school  buildings 24, 453 

Vermilion  Lake  School,  Minn,,  report  of 

Oliver  H.  Gates 402 

Ver>vy8t,  Rev. Chrysostem, on  "The  church 

and  the  Indian'^ 474 

Viets,  A.  H.,  report  of  Albuquerque  School, 
New  Mexico 409 


W. 


288 


Wadsworth,  Nev.,  acquires  title  to  lands. . . 
Wainwright,  C.  C.    Physician,  Mission  In- 
dians, report 175 
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Walla  Wallas: 

Condition 320 

Leases 59 

Statistics 574,592 

Walpole,  W.  S.,  report  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla 

Agency,  N.  Mex 245 

Warm    Spnngs  Agency,  Oreg.,   report  of 

Jas.  L.  Cowan 824 

Warm  Springs  Indians: 

Condition 824 

Statistics 574,692 

Wapatoes: 

Condition 809 

Statistics 574,590 

Warner,  C.  A.,  report  Fort  Hall  Agency, 

Idaho 180 

Wascos: 

Condition 824 

Statistics 574,692 

Water  supply: 

Ample 362,484 

Can  not  be  had  at  Perris  school 31,888 

Famine 171 

Good 172,181,182. 

241 ,  268, 285, 287, 308, 318, 820, 385, 402, 415, 418 

Insufficient i 172,173,191. 

192, 232, 816, 317, 352, 363, 406, 418 

Should  be  protected 826 

Unhealthful 151,329,356 

Watson.    Leslie,    report     of     Menomonec 

school.  Wisconsin 867 

Wenatchlea.  statistics 578 

Western    Shoshone  Agency,  Nev.,  report 

Johns.  Mayhugh 239 

Western  Shosnones.     (See  Shoshones.)  • 
White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  report  John  H. 

Sutherland 218 

Whooping  cough 819,328,349,362 

Wichltas: 

Condition 287 

Leases 56 

Statistics 572,590 

Wlchumtiis,  statistics 564 

Wicks,  Walter  J.,  report  Hope   Industrial 

School,  South  Dakota 237 

Wild  West  Shows.      (See  Exhibition  of  In- 
dians.) 
Williams,  Mary  C,  report  of  Absentee  Shaw- 
nee school,  Oklahoma 308 

Williamson,  John  P.,  report  as  missionary. .      360 
Winnebagoes: 

Condition 231 

Confusion  in  allotments 281 

Leases 66^^ 

Patents  canceled 282 

Statistics 668,580,586 

Witch  hangers  released  from  jail 251 

Witzleben.EwaldC,  report,  Standing  Rock 

School,  North  Dakota 279 

Woodson,  Maj.  A.  E..  report  Cheyenne  and 

Arapaho  Agency,  Oklahoma 282 

Work,  Laura  B.,  reportof  Shebitsday  school, 

Utah 431 

Wright,  A.  O.,  on  the  fire  drill 478 

Wright,  L.  A.,  report  Mission-Tule  Agency, 

CiU 175 

Wriffht.  Mrs.  Lydia  Hunt,  report  San  Carlos 

school,  Arizona 168 

Writing,  vertical 472 

Wyandottes: 

Condition 188 

Statistics 664,584 

Wylackies: 

Condition 176 

StatisUcs 662,582 


Y. 


Yakima  Agency,  Washington,  report  of  Jay 
Lynch 363 

Yakimas: 

Condition 863 

Leases 59,503 

Statistics...- 578,694 

Survey  of  boundary  of  reserve 863 

Yamhill  Indians : 

Condition 809 

StatisUcs 574,590 
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Yankton  Agency,  8.  Dak,  report  of  John 

W.Harding 348 

Yankton  Sioux,  leajses 59 

Yanktonnais  Sioux.    {See  Sioux . ) 
Yava  Supais : 

Condition 156 

Statistics 562,682 

Yearlan,  E.  M.,   report    L«mhi    Agency, 
Idaho 187 


Youth,  a  characterization  of . 
Yumas: 

Condition 

Statistics 


Page. 
..      475 


168,172 
562.582 


z. 


Zuni  pueblo,  confirmation  of  title 138 
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